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Vol.  I. 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y.,  NOVEMBER,  1882. 

No.  1. 

ON  LEARNING  AND  RICHES. 


PIERRE  GRINGOIRE.  (1480-1347.) 

A dame  well  noted  for  her  nimble  wit, 

And  famed  among  her  gossips  far  and  wide 
When  asked  what  path  of  life  she  would  permit, 

The  boy  to  take  that  trotted  by  her  side — 

Was  he  to  woo  fair  learning  for  his  bride  ? 

Or  riches  make  the  goal  to  which  he  tended  ? 

With  grave  head-shake  thus  prudently  replied : 

11 1 wont  gainsay  that  learning’s  very  well, 

But  though  for  many  years  through  life  I’ve  wended, 
Few  have  I seen  who  cared  much  to  befriend  it. 

While  riches  have  a different  tale  to  tell, 

For,  look  you,  sir,  you  surely  never  see 
Rich,  moneyed  men  throng  round  the  wise  man’s  door, 
While  wise  men  seek  the  rich  man  constantly, 

And  always  may  be  met  his  gate  before. — 

And,  therefore,  sir:  I beg  be  not  offended, 

For  I will  have  no  learning  for  my  son 
But  riches  he  shall  have — pray  heaven  send  it ! 

If  I can  teach  him  how  they’re  to  be  won. 

I want  no  shiftless  boy  of  mine,  good  lack  1 
With  furnished  head  and  nothing  on  his  back  ! ” 

-B. 

Pierre  Gringoire,  from  whom  the  above  is  translated  is 
the  poet  of  V.  Hugo’s  Hunchback.  The  life  of  the  un- 
happy bard  himself  was  an  example  of  how  little  produc- 
tive are  the  returns  from  investments  in  the  sunny  slopes 
of  Mount  Parnassus. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

With  this  number  of  our  paper  vve  make 
our  dibut  in  the  newspaper  world.  The  first 
hint  of  our  appearance  stirred  some  very 
common  but  resonant  chords.  We  were  met 
by  the  cheerful  assurance  that  our  intrusion 
would  be  swiftly  revenged  by  the  rapidity  of 
our  disappearance.  Our  friends  Hid  not  spare 
us.  “ They  had  seen  ” to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage. “this  thing  tried  before.”  Others 
bade  us  take  courage;  but— in  spite  of  a 
treacherous  inclination  which  the  young 
possess  to  take  the  sunny  view  of  life — vye 
could  scarce  help  perceiving  that  friendly 
phrases  were  but  a mask  of  uncertainty  and 
fear.  We  were  puzzled  by  one  stubborn  fea- 
tui  e . all  the  world  and  its  wife  knew  more 
about  our  affairs  than  we  did  ourselves.  These 
little  marks  of  attention,  while  annoying,  did 
not  discourage  us.  We  began  our  journal. 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  distinctively  a 
newspaper  age  and  at  last  we  are  borne  along 
i in  current.  Whither  we  are  drifting  we 
! leave  to  the  future  to  show.  The  influence  of 
the  press  has  not  been  overestimated  by  being 
termed  the  lever  which  moves  the  modern 
world.  The  power  which  ancient  orators 
possessed  and  wielded  with  such  immortal 
mastery  has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the 
newspaper.  We  own  but  a paltry  share  of 
this  power,  but  it  is  our  ambition  to  use  it 
after  a fashion  which,  while  it  amuses  and 
interests  our  subscribers,  will  reflect  credit 
on  old  St.  John's.  It  is  to  be  as  far  as  in  us 
ies  a genuine  College  paper.  The  articles, 


furnished  chiefly  by  college  boys,  will  be  sent 
out  with  many  of  the  imperfections  of  imma- 
turity. Subjects  of  college  interest  are  to  be 
treated,  and  items  of  College  life  judiciously 
selected. 

* 

* * 

The  number  of  our  friends  isr  large.  St. 
John’s  College  is  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Her  sons 
may  be  recognized  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
Her  graduates  are  rising  into  prominence  in 
every  profession.  These  gentlemen  will  un- 
doubtedly take  a lively  interest  in  a journal 
in  whose  columns  they  are  once  more  brought 
within  the  walls  of  their  Alma  Mater.  That 
they  will  aid  us,  goes  without  saying. 

The  assistance  of  the  Alumni  may  also 
be  relied  on.  The  contributions  of  this  body 
of  gentlemen  will  always  be  gladly  received 
Indeed,  all  contributions  from  outside  sources 
will  be  welcome.  We  expect  that  our  friends, 
scattered  as  they  are,  far  and  wide,  will 
assist  us  in  this  enterprise,  and  enable  us  to 
reach  and  maintain  a position  not  in  the  low- 
est rank  of  college  journals. 

To  older  heads  than  ours  the  enterprise 
which  we  have  undertaken  may  appear  full 
of  difficulty.  We  are  not  inclined  to  dispute 
this,  but  energy  linked  with  strength  of  will 
and  courage  can  accomplish  wonders.  While 
we  know  how  high  our  ambition  aspires,  we 
do  hot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  we  will 
not  at  once  reach  that  height.  We  hope  to 
follow  the  ordinary  law  of  progress — medi- 
cre  at  first — then  better — then  highest  a- 
the  last.  The  step  from  pupilage  to  mastery 
is  a giant  stride.  We  are  in  our  pupilage. 


OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

During  the  past  year  it  was  frequently 
hinted  in  various  quarters  that  Reverend 
Father  Gockeln  was  to  be  removed,  but  no 
one  knew  the  precise  time  the  transfer  would 
take  place.  As  time  passed  on  and  no  change 
occurred,  the  thought  of  its  probability 
ceased.  Many  a time,  as  the  vacation  drew 
near  its  close,  the  question  suggested  itself 
to  us,  “ Will  there  be  a new  Rector  at  St. 
John’s  when  we  return?”  On  reaching  col- 
lege after  vacation,  we  found  Rev.  P.  F. 
Dealy  installed.  In  speaking  of  Father 
Dealy,  we  feel  our  inability  to  say  anything 
sufficiently  praiseworthy  of  one  who  is  so 
widely  known  and  so  greatly  respected.  For, 
not  to  mention  his  labors  in  the  noble  order 
of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a member,  he  has 
not  hesitated,  when  opportunity  offered,  to 
exert  his  salutary  influence  by  employing  his 
pen  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  education 
Though  but  few  of  us  were  personally 
acquainted  with  Father  Dealy  previous  to  hi;; 


advent  among  us,  his  kindly  disposition  and 
wide-spread  popularity  were  known  to  us  all. 
Was  he  not  the  capable,  zealous,  and  de- 
voted leader  of  three  of  the  largest  Catholic 
associations  of  which  New  York  can  boast? 
The  Catholic  Union,  the  Xavier  Union,  and 
the  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality,  are  enduring 
witnesses  of  his  earnest  and  successful  en- 
deavors in  establishing  associations  com- 
posed of  the  61ite  of  Catholic  society.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  members  of  those 
associations  heard  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  the  father  and  friend  who  had,  by  word 
and  example,  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts 
of  all,  was  about  to  be  taken  from  them. 
Feeling  that  the  withdrawal  of  Father  Dealy 
would  sadly  interfere  with  the  well-being  of 
the  societies  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
identified,  the  Presidents  of  the  several 
Unions,  with  the  permission  of  His  Emi- 
nence, Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  through  his 
kind  medium,  addressed  a memorial  10  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Beckx,  begging  that  their 
beloved  director  might  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  his  office  This  memorial  was  signed 
by  all  the  leading  Catholic  societies,  as.  well 
as  by  members  of  the  UArd  of  Education, 
of  the  Commissioners  of  EiTT!£'"ition,  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  bankers,  merchants,  etc. 
The  Very  Reverend  Father  General  heard 
and  granted  the  request,  permitting  Father 
Dealy,  even  as  Rector  of  St.  John's  College, 
to  continue  his  relations  with  the  associations 
that  have  thrived  so  admirably  under  his 
fostering  care.  We  are  proud  to  have  for 
our  President  one  who  commands  the  admi- 
ration, respect  and  love  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity at  large.  But  there  is  another  con- 
sideration, the  very  thought  of  which  ■should 
send  a thrill  of  honest  pride  through  the 
breast  of  every  student  of  St.  John’s,  and 
make  him  glow  with  the  laudable  arrtbition 
of  one  day  writing  his  name  high  up  on  the 
scroll  of  illustrious  Fordham  bo^s:  Father 
Dealy  is  the  first  St.  John’s  boy  who  has  be- 
come its  Rector.  How  the  heart  of  Alma 
Mater  must  have  leaped  on  beholding  so 
worthy  a son  returning  to  take  her  destinies 
in  his  hands,  and  guide  her  on  to  the  crown- 
ing  glory  that  surely  awaits  her.  What  a flood 
of  memories  must  have  crowded  upon  that 
son,  when,  stepping  within  the  gates  of  his  old 
home,  he  beheld  his  Alma  Mater  beaming 
out  on  him  from  the  grand  old  elms,  whose 
every  leaf  whispered  a thousand  welcomes  ! 

Under  the  new  administration  every  day 
sees  additional  improvements.  Architects, 
masons,  plumbers  and  carpenters  are  plying 
their  work  with  might  and  main ; and,  if  the 
rumored  plan  of  operations  be  carried  out, 
the  buildings  of  St.  John’s  will  stand  second 
to  those  of  no  educational  institution  in  the 
country.  With  reason,  therefore,  may  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  for  our 
President  one  in  whom  are  united  all  the 
qualities  of  an  able  scholar,  a zealous  and 
devoted  father,  and  a genial  friend.  We 
wish  Father  Dealy  success  in  all  his  enter- 
prises, and  hope  that  his  stay  with  us  shall 
be  long.  It  will  be  our  endeavor,  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  to  further  his  every 
effort  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  “ Old 
St,  John's.”  J-  b. 
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REV,  T,  Wm,  GOOKELN,  S.  J, 

It  was  with  feelings  akin  to  despondency 
that  we  walked  up  the  college  lawn  on  the 
7th  of  last  September.  We  were  asking  our- 
selves whether  the  forebodings  of  our  Rec- 
tor would  be  realized.  It  was  only  last  year, 
when  we  were  celebrating  his  feast,  that  he 
cast  a shadow  over  us  all  by  telling  us  that 
perhaps  we  would  never  gather  for  his  feast 
again.  No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  hall 
than  we  heard  that  our  fears  were  too  well 
founded.  Fr.  Gockeln  has  gone,  and  it  is 
our  painful  duty  to  chronicle  his  departure. 
His  kind  smile  and  genial  welcome  did  not 
meet  us  on  our  return.  We  entered  the  play- 
room, and  the  boys  were  whispering  in 
groups,  and  sadness  pervaded  them  all.  At 
every  turn,  the  sorrowful  news  was  our  only 
welcome.  As  we  officially  announce  our  re- 
turn, the  certainty  of  the  gloomy  truth  was 
made  known  to  us. 

Yet  it  is  only  right  for  us  to  consider  that 
what  is  our  loss  is  really  his  gain.  He  is 
now  relieved  from  the  burden  and  responsi- 
bility which  always  attends  the  Rectorship 
of  a great  institution.  He  is  gone,  and  we 
miss  him.  We  have  a right  to  lament  his 
departure.  We  grieve  as  for  the  absence  of 
a parent  or  friend.  Our  old  President  was  a 
father  to  us,  and  as  such  we  loved  and  re- 
spected him.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
course  in  third  grammar,  we  learned  to  love 
and  respect  him  more  and  more. 

The  interests  of  our  late  Rector  were 
identified  with  those  of  St.  John’s  College 
for  a decade  of  years.  To  him  we  owe  that 
obedience  and  gentleness  which  has  been  so 
characteristic  of  the  young  men  of  our  Uni- 
versity. That  love  of  order  and  discipline 
which  was  so  eminent  in  himself,  and  diffused 
among  all  the  collegians.  The  standard  of 
studies  during  his  administration  was  per- 
ceptibly raised. 

Present  as  one  of  the  faculty,  when  the 
Debating  and  Historical  societies  were 
founded,  it  is  chiefly  due  to  his  kindly  pro- 
tection that  they  have  prospered.  Nor  was 
the  comfort  of  the  boys  forgotten.  Ball- 
fields  were  enlarged,  and  well-appointed  bil- 
liard rooms  placed  at  their  disposal. 

We  had  hoped  that  his  stay  among  us 
would  have  been  longer ; yet  we  Jtnew  that 
he  got*Id  not  remain  forever.  He  shall  always 
fye  fen)embered  by  us  on  account  of  his  kind- 
ness u#d  solicitude  for  our  welfare.  When, 
on  leading  Alma  Mater,  we  look  back  over 
our  college  days,  none  of  us  will  forget  the 
happy  times  we  spent  under  his  guidance  ; 
And  our  most  joyous  feelings  shall  be  min- 
gled with  regret  when  we  think  of  the  days 
which  are  no  more.  Our  best  wishes  attend 
him  in  his  new  home.  T. 


THE  REV.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J.,  CONGRATU- 
LATED. 

Since  Fr.  Dealy's  appointment  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  President  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  he  has  been  the  recipient 
of  the  heartiest  congratulations  from  his 
many  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Sunday,  Oct.  ist,  however,  greetings  of  a 
fnore  formal  nature  were  offered.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Xavier  Sodality,  the  Xavier  Union 
.and  Catholic  Union  came  in  large  numbers  to 
.congratulate  their  spiritual  adviser,  director 
and  moderator.  More  than  three  hundred 
of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic  gentlemen 
of  New  York  City  were  present.  They  were 
received  at  the  college  entrance  by  the  Rev. 

A.  Halpin,  Vice-President,  then  ushered 
in  the  parlor,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Rev.  President,  whose  presence  they  ap- 


plauded. After  an  interchange  of  greetings 
they  dispersed  through  the  grounds.  Some 
roamed  through  the  woods  to  the  Bronx, 
others  promenaded  in  the  garden,  others 
again  inspected  the  different  college  build- 
ings. They  expressed  themselves  delighted 
with  the  gentlemanly  decorum  and  healthy 
appearance  of  the  students,  and  prophesied 
among  themselves  an  era  of  increasing  pros- 
perity for  the  college  under  its  new  President. 
After  a slight  repast  they  returned  cityward. 

Rev.  Fr.  Dealy’s  career  has  been  a very 
active  and  useful  one,  and  when  the  news  of 
his  recent  appointment  became  known,  it 
spread  great  alarm  among  the  different  asso- 
ciations of  New  York  which  he  had  origi- 
nated, organized  and  directed,  and  a petition 
signed  by  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  McClosky 
— members  of  the  bar,  bankers,  merchants, 
etc.,  was  sent  to  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Gen- 
eral of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  His  superiors, 
appreciating  fully  his  labors,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  he  has  under  his  charge, 
took  into  consideration  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  made  it  feasable  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  great  mission  While  remaining  the 
President  of  St.  John’s. 

The  following  extract  taken  from  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Xavier  Union,  contains  the  peti- 
tion of  that  and  other  Associations  to  Very 
Rev.  Fr.  Beckx,  General  of  the  Society  o. 
Jesus.  We  congratulate  the  members 
these  Societies  on  the  success  of  their  ap- 
peal : 

“OUR  MODERATOR." 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin , our 
Reverend  Moderator  has  been  appointed 
Rector  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  Few 
men  are  better  qualified  to  fill  so  exalted  a 
position  than  the  Reverend  Father  Dealy ; 
but  while  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
placing  so  able  a scholar  at  the  head  of  this 
great  institution  of  learning,  and  while  we 
rejoiced  at  the  new  honors  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  superiors,  the  thought  that  this 
change  of  residence  might  remove  him  from 
the  direction  of  all  the  great  and  good  works 
he  had  created  and  fostered  for  so  many 
years,  and  separate  him  from  his  many  friends, 
filled  us  with  anxiety.  We  are  happy,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  state  that  his  superiors, 
as  well  as  the  authorities  of  the  diocese,  ap- 
preciating fully  his  labors,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  the  different 
societies  he  has  under  his  charge,  have 
kindly  taken  into  consideration  the 
wishes  of  those  societies,  and  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  continue  his  great  mission.  Father 
Dealy  remains  our  Moderator,  as  well  as 
Director  of  the  Sodality,  and  Spiritual  Ad- 
viser of  the  Catholic  Union. 

A number  of  gentlemen,  co-workers  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Dealy,  and  having  for  many 
years  had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating 
the  special  gifts  with  which  he  seemed  en- 
dowed by  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  great  work,  addressed,  with 
the  permission  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  and  through  his  kind  medium, 
the  following  memorial  : 

New  York,  July  24th,  1882. 

To  the  Very  Reverend  Father  P.  Beckx, 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Very  Reverend  Father: 

The  undersigned  have  learned  with  regret  that 
the  Reverend  Father  Dealy  was  about  to  be  re- 
moved, by  the  directions  of  his  superiors,  from 
their  midst,  and  transferred  to  the  Presidency  of 
St.  John’s  College. 

Although  the  removal  of  the  Reverend  Father 
from  this  city,  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  an 


honored  resident,  would,  at  all  times,  be  felt  as 
a personal  deprivation  by  his  many  friends,  the 
undersigned  are  quite  aware  that  considerations 
founded  merely  upon  pleasant  relations  and 
social  or  personal  preferences,  can  have  no  weight 
in  matters  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  or  the  interests  of  the  religious  commu- 
nity which  is  to  be  affected  by  any  proposed 
change.  But  the  undersigned  cannot  ignore  the 
fact,  which  they  deem  it  proper  to  lay  before  you, 
that  the  removal  of  Father  Dealy  at  this  moment! 
may  result  in  serious  detriment  to  various  Catho- 
lic institutions  with  which  he  has  been  and  now 
is  identified.  The  Catholic  Union,  the  Xavier 
Union,  the  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality,  etc., 
might  be  named  as  such.  They  are,  to  a great 
extent,  if  not  literally,  his  creation,  and  the 
undersigned  view  with  serious  apprehension,  the 
possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  that  these  use-* 
ful,  but  infant  societies,  thus  suddenly  losing 
their  main  support  and  cherished  guide,  may  be 
weakened  and  discouraged,  if  not  wholly  disa- 
bled. You  will  certainly  need  no  testimony  as 
to  the  importance  of  maintaining  associations, 
the  object  and  effect  of  which  is  to  interest  the 
Catholic  laity  in  promoting  the  work  of  the 
Church,  and  of  infusing  some  of  her  spirit  into 
young  and  educated  men  of  the  world,  In  this 
country,  where  Church  and  State  are  Strangers, 
though  not  foes  to  each  other,  and  our  Church, 
like  every  other  religious  body,  can  possess  only 
such  influence  as  she  may  earn  by  the  virtue  and 
zeal  of  her  children,  we  have  a splendid  field  of 
missionary  labor  ready  for  the  harvest,  but  the 
workmen  to  gather  it  are  few.  Our  pastors 
alone,  if  unaided  by  something  more  than  the 
inactive  sympathy  of  the  laity,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  perform  the  duty,  zealous  and  ear- 
nest as  we  know  them  to  be.  The  practical  co- 
operation of  our  laity  is  urgently  needed,  when 
all  that  is  expected,  indeed,  when  all  that 
is  asked  of  the  State  is  honest  neutrality. 
But  this  co-operation,  to  be  available,  must  be 
in  an  organized  form,  with  a common  purpose, 
a common  direction  and  a common  sympathy. 
We  need  to  show  to  our  brethren  of  other  de- 
nominations that  the  more  devoted  the  rising 
generation  of  Catholics  shall  be  to  their  faith, 
the  better  citizens  they  shall  become.  That 
Father  Dealy  has  understood  this,  his  record  will 
show,  and  he  can  point  to  hundreds  of  young 
men  in  this  city,  who,  thanks  to  his  intelligent 
and  continuous  efforts,  have  proved  themselves 
earnest,  practical  and  useful  Catholics,  preaching 
eloquent  sermons  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and 
dispelling  prejudice  by  their  intelligent  and  lov- 
ing devotion  to  their  faith.  In  this,  his  chosen 
work,  Father  Dealy  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. At  present,  the  tree  he  has  planted  and 
guarded  is  in  its  infancy.  May  we  not,  with  re- 
spectful earnestness,  beg  that  he  may  now  be 
spared  us,  at  least  until  he  may  safely  leave  to 
others  the  perpetuation  of  his  work?  That  you 
will,  moved  by  these  considerations,  give  ear  to 
this  petition  of  the  undersigned,  is  the  hope  of,  etc 

This  memorial  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dents etc.,  of  The  Catholic  Union,  The  Xavier 
Alumni  Sodality,  The  Xavier  Union,  The  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  The  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory, some  of  the  Alumni  Associations, 
by  many  members  of  the  Boards  of  Direc- 
tion of  those  societies,  and  of  every  Catholic 
work  or  association  of  general  interest,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Emigration,  members  of  the 
bar,  bankers,  merchants,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Very  Reverend  Father  General  has 
kindly  directed  that  the  following  answer  be 
sent  to  the  memorialists. 

Fiesole,  September  5,  1882, 
Messieurs  L.  B.  Binsse  and  others,  New 
York. 

Gentlemen:  Our  Very  Reverend  . Father  Gen- 
eral has  requested  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  memorial  of  the  24th  July,  forwarded  by 
His  Eminence,  Cardinal  McCloskey.  He  thanks 
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the  Eordham  college  monthly. 


you  for  the  flattering  testimony  you  bear  to  the 
good  work  done  by  Father  Dealy  in  the  city  of 
New  York  ; and  he  regrets  that  your  memorial 
reached  him  after  the  nomination  of  Father 
Dealy  had  been  made  public.  But  he  has  com- 
municated with  Father  Fulton,  and  requested 
him  to  see  in  what  way,  under  present  circum- 
stances, he  can  meet  your  wishes.  He  hopes 
that  Father  Dealy,  even  as  Rector  of  St  John’s 
College,  will  still  be  able  to  extend  his  influence 
to  the  important  associations  which  he  has  formed 
with  so  much  devotedness  and  zeal,  and  direct 
others  who  may  take  up  and  extend  his  apostolic 
work. 

Father  General  has  learned  with  much  pleas- 
ure the  cordial  and  intelligent  co-operation 
afforded  by  the  laity  of  New  York,  and  in  a spe- 
cial manner  by  the  members  of  Father  Dealy ’s 
societies,  to  the  clergy  in  their  battles  for  the 
faith.  He  rejoices  that  you  have  so  clearly  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  field  which  is  opened 
to  the  laity  in  the  United  States.  You  have  be- 
fore you  a work  which  laymen,  and  only  laymen, 
can  carry  out.  The  episcopate  and  the  priest- 
hood require  your  co-operation  ; and  Father 
General  is  gratified  to  know  that,  for  this  work, 
you  have  found  so  capable  and  so  devoted  a 
leader  as  Father  Dealy. 

Father  General  wishes  to  express  his  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  your  associations, 
and  his  earnest  prayers  for  their  welfare  and 
prosperity;  he  hopes  that  you  will  consider  him 
as  a warm  friend  of  those  associations,  and  always 
pleased  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
furthering  their  interests. 

Father  General  desires  me,  in  conclusion,  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has  hith- 
erto attended  your  societies,  and  to  assure  you 
that  he  fervently  prays  that  they  may  be  the  in- 
struments of  Divine  Providence  for  much  good 
in  the  future. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  add  the  expression 
of  my  own  good  wishes,  and  of  the  sincere 
esteem  with  which  I am, 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 
Edward  V.  Boursand,  S.  J. 


COMPLIMENTARY  DINNER 

OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ST. 
JOHN’S,  TO  THE  EX-PRESIDENT  AND 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

We  are  obliged  to  write  under  this  caption 
just  as  the  paper  is  going  to  press.  Even  if 
we  had  more  leisure  at  our  command  we  feel 
we  could  not  do  justice  to  our  subject.  We 
present  our  readers  with  a copy  of  the  M nu 
and  a copy  oT  the  Toasts.  The  apt  Shakes- 
perean  quotations  are,  we  think,  due  to  the 
nimble  wit  and  ready  memory  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
G.  Hassard,  A.  M.,  ’55. 

MENU. 

“ Pray  God  our  cheer  may  answer,” 

Comedy  of  Errors 
Huitres, 

“ O,  brave  monster  ! lead  the  way.”— ‘•'Tempest 
POTAGES 

Consomml  Rachel  Cretne  de  chouxfleurs 
" Here  choose  I ; joy  be  the  consequence  !” 

Merchant  of  Venice 
Olives  HORS  d’oeuvre  Clleri 
POISSON 

Aiguillettes  de  bass  h la  royale 
“ Here  comes  Ba-srany-how  !” 

Merchant  of  Venice 
P 'omines  h la  hollandaise 
"And  that’s  a good  root.” 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
RELEVE 

Filet  de  boenf,  marichale 
“ Which  we  may  nominate  tender.” 

Love’s  Labor  Lost 
Epinar ds  a l' espagnole 
Boil  thou  first  i’  the  charmed  pot.”— Macbeth 


ENTREES 

A ties  de  dindonneaux  a la  Montglas 
" Makes  a rare  turkey-cock  of  him.” 

Twelfth  Night 

Petits  pois 

“ Ho  ! peas  be  in  this  place  !** 

Measure  for  Measure 
Ris  de  veau  en  caisse  a la  Grammont 
" Further  pleasure  in  this  case.” 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Aubergines  f rites 
“ Here’s  the  frier  ready.” 

Much  Ado  About  NothInA 

SORBET  A L’IMPERIALE 
“ To  give  Satiety  a fresh  appetite.” — Othello 
ROTIS 

Selle  de  chevreuil 
“ Deer  ? all’s  well  now.” — Othello 
Perdreaux  rSlis 

“ Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  ! Come,  bird,  come.” 

Hamlet 

Salade  de  laittie 

“ Which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a man’s  stomach.” 

2,  Henry  VI 

SUCRES  CHAUDS 

Pouding  aux  cerises  Gelie  aux  mirabelles 
"Sweet,  above  thought  I love  you.” 

Troilus  and  Cressida 
Gaufres  crime  Petits  fours 

Pieces  m on  tics 

“ A deal  of  skimble,  skamble  stuff.”  - Macbeth 
Glace  napolitr.ine 
"A  noble  Neapolitan  ”• — Tempest 
Fruits  Dessert  Cafi 

DELMONICO 


TOASTS. 

1.  The  Retiring  President  of  St.  John’s 

College. 

" God  be  with  my  old  master,” 

As  You  Like  It 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Gockeln,  S.  J. 

2.  The  New  President  of  St.  John’s. 

"You  will  be  schoolmaster  and  undertake  the 

teaching,” — Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J. 

3.  His  Grace  the  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of 

New  York. 

"Well,  sir,  what  follows?” 

” Sir,  I have  brought  my  lord  the  Archbishop,” 

Henry  VIII. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan. 

4.  The  City  of  New  York. 

“ The  Mayor  is  here  at  hand.” — Richard  III. 
The  Hon.  W.  R.  Grace. 

5.  The  Representatives  of  St.  Joint’s  in 

Public  Life. 

“ Come,  bring  me  to  a justice.” — 2,  Henry  IV. 
The  Hon.  Charles  Donohue. 

6.  St.  John's  College  and  her  Honorary 

Graduates. 

11  All  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows.” 

All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well 
The  Hon.  Richard  O’Gorman. 

7.  Old  Times  at  Fordham. 

" The  commons  he  hath  pilled  with  grievous 
taxes.” — Richard  II. 
pen,  M.  T.  McMahon. 

The  above  in  the  most  exquisite  type  and 
on  the  richest  paper,  met  the  eye  of  each 
guest  as  he  sat  down  Thursday  evening, 


October  19th,  in  Delmonico’s,  to  a banquet 
which  will  not  easily  fade  from  the  memory 
of  those  who  participated  in  it.  It  was  a 
memorable  gathering.  Memorable  on  account 
of  those  who  were  present,  memorable  also 
on  account  of  the  occasion  which  convened  it.: 
Rev.  Fr.  Gockeln  had  just  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  Rev.  Fr.  Dealy,  the  government  of 
the  college  over  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
nobly  presided.  The  Alumni  had  assemblec 
to  do  honor  to  both.  The  former  they  brought 
from  his  home  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  mani- 
fest their  high  appreciation  of  his  eminentl 
services.  The  latter  they  invited,  to  wish  him 
well  in  the  arduous  labor  he  was  just  begin- 
ning. His  Eminence,  Cardinal  McCloskey 
the  first  president  of  the  college,  unable  tc 
attend,  sent  the  Coadjutor  Archbishop  tc 
represent  him.  Monsignor  Preston;  Wm.  R 
Grace,  the  mayor  of  the  city  ; Mr  John  Kelly 
Mr.  Hassard,  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation ; Mr  Connery,  of  the  Herald  ; Mr 
Eugene  Kelly  ; Senator  Bradley  ; Mr.  Thoron 
president  of  the  Xavier  Union  ; Dr.  Herber- 
mann  ; Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  and  man! 
old  graduates  of  the  college,  lent  the  distinc 
tion  of  their  position,  their  influence,  thei 
learning  and  their  eloquence  to  embellisl 
and  enliven  the  brilliant  reunion.  Friend, 
met  for  the  first  time  in  years.  They  cami 
from  all  parts  and  from  almost  every  dis 
tance.  Old  times  were  talked  over — old  joke 
repeated,  and  old  scenes  rehearsed.  Th 
general  theme  of  conversation  was  Aim, 
Mater,  its  past,  present  and  future.  Sh- 
might  well  be  proud  of  those  sons,  men  whi 
had  walked  in  every  path  of  life,  acquirinj 
eminence  for  themselves  and  renown  forhei 
It  was  a goodly  spectacle.  It  spoke  well  fo 
the  past  of  the  college  and  predicted  increas 
ing  prosperity  in  the  future.  Fr.  Gockeli 
responded  with  unrepressed  emotion  to  th' 
first  toast.  Pie  was  at  the  “ sunset  of  life 
and  possessed  of  “mystical  lore,"  and  tol< 
of  the  new  era  that  was  beginning  for  St 
John’s.  Rev.  Fr.  Dealy  reviewed  the  pas 
history  of  the  college  from  the  day  he  wen 
there  as  a little  boy  till  the  hour  he  enterec 
its  gates  as  presiding  officer.  Names  mad< 
great  by  profound  erudition  and  life-long  de 
votedness  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  Educatioi 
framed,  in  his  speech,  a worthy  setting  for  th 
beloved  name  of  his  immediate  predecessoi 
His  Grace,  Archbishop  Corrigan,  charmet 
the  guests  by  his  pathetic  and  sincere  eulog 
of  both  recipients  of  the  Complimentary  fes 
tival,  and  pointed  out  how  religion  enno 
bles  the  soul,  and  makes  it  easy  for  a grea 
man  to  descend  from  eminence  to  obscurity 
and  rejoice  that  another  may  win  honor- 
even  greater  than  his  own,  in  the  field  ii 
which  he  had  made  himself  famous.  Hi 
honor,  Mayor  Grace  and  John  Kelly  paic 
compliments  to  both  the  reverend  gentlemen 
and  spoke  of  the  great  necessity  of  religion  it 
all  education,  and  appealed  to  history  to  attes 
that  the  Jesuits  were  foremost  everywhere  ii 
developing  the  heart  by  teaching  morality 
and  the  intellect  by  imparting  science.  Th' 
Hon.  Ch.  Donohue  and  the  Hon.  Richarc 
O’Gorman  were  unavoidably  absent,  and  sen 
letters  to  express  their  regrets.  “ Old  Times’ 
found  a humorous  historian  in  Gen.  M.  T 
McMahon,  the  genial  receiver  of  taxes,  wh< 
offered  no  excuse  for  that  “ The  commons  h< 
hath  pilled  with  grievous  taxes.’’  Other  toast: 
were  spoken  to,  and  the  festivities  came. to* ai 
end.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  t( 
the  managers  of  the  banquet,  and  the  Alumn 
Association  may  well  congratulate  itself  or 
the  success  of  their  complimentary  dinner. 
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THE  FORDHAM  COLLEGE  MONTHLY. 


onthb. 


Ihuj  ordlram  ^j  oltege  j| 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

By  the  Students  of  St.  John1  s College,  Fordham, 
N.  Y. 


TERMS! 

One  dollar  a year  in  advance.  Single  Copies 
io  cents.  One  inch  business  advertisements, 
five  dollars  a year.  Occasional  advertisements, 
75  cents  per  insertion.  One  column  advertise-, 
ments,  five  dollars  per  issue.  Reasonable  ar- 
rangements made  for  lengthier  notices. 


The  Journal  will  te  published  every  month 
during  the  ten  months  of  the  scholastic  year. 

As  the  financial  system  of  the  journal  has  not 
yet  been  fixed  upon,  all  remittances,  literary  con- 
tributions and  business  letters  should  be  addressed: 
Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  N.  Y. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  New  York,  as  Second- 
class  Matter. 


Board  of  Editors  : 

Francis  D.  Dowley,  ’83.  Joseph  W.  Thoron,  ’83. 
James  N.  Butler,  ’84.  William  P.  O’Mallbt,  '84. 
Charles  Hob  an,  '85.  Bernard  F.  McManus,  '85' 

John  R.  Murphy. 

Editor-in-chief.— Francis  D.  Dowlby. 
Assistant.— James  N.  Butler. 

Copies  of  the  Monthly  may  be  had  at  StucKARd’s, 
near  the  Fordham  Depot. 


NOVEMBER,  1882. 


At  a meeting  held  Oct.  9th,  Rev.  P.  A. 
Halpin  presiding,  with  Messrs.  Dowley,  Ho- 
ban,  O’Malley,  Thoron,  Butler  and  Murphy 
present,  action  was  taken  on  a former  sug- 
gestion of  the  Rev.  Vice-President,  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a college  journal. 
The  Rev.  Father  informed  the  above-men- 
tioned gentlemen  that  they,  together  with 
Mr.  B.  F.  McManus,  who  was  unavoidaoly 
absent  from  the  meeting,  were  to  co  .’suture 
the  Bo^rd  of  Eduovs  for  the  en  >-'ngy  Mr. 
F.  D.  Dowley  was  appointed  bu  fin"  ^ man- 
age: with  Mr.  J.  N.  Butler  as  assistant.  Toe 
office  0 ..sere..  :y  was  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  P. 
O M "ey.  Although  enLiling  upon  the  edi- 
tors ,;o.i  r.dsr.-ble  1 .bor,  in  ad.  i ron  to  hie 
routine  of  do.  s duty,  the  project  uisc  with 
the  n v approval  o{  all,  and  The  F ordham 

College  Monthly  b~  „me  a tl.'ng  of  1 e 
ne.-r  future.  With  me  present  issue  we  oj- 
g 1 c ' jour  mu  re  c.«.r??r.  i .he  sh ) 
r',.  e r1  j eu  lor  its  prepare ioc,  we  have  en- 
de.-no  -a  o g've  our  readers  a fair  id  '-,  of  what 
The  Fordham  College  Monthly  prom- 
ises to  be  : a journal  devoted  to  olFge  inter- 
ests and  events,  with  just  enough  of  the  con- 
ventional essay  and  erudite  editorial  as  will 
free  us  from  the  imputation  of  levity. 


AT  LAST, 

At  last  St.  John’s  College  is  making  an 
effort  to  have  its  journal.  We  are  late,  very 
late,  in  the  field,  and  our  competitors  are  so 
far  ahead  of  us  that  we  have  little  hope  of 
overtaking  them.  We  will  do  oWbest.  We 
cannot  agree  "a'. 'rely  wiih  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  first  paper.  We  heard,  it  is 
true,  much  wh'  :p?ring  of  failure.  But  we 
received  afi  o,  ur  h en  ou  ^gement.  We 
think,  however,  it  is  oeu^rto  uy  ; though  we 
fi.il,  ban  never  to  try  at  all.  Alone,  we  w'll 
not  accomphsh  much,  but  we  are  justified  in 
asking  as=i..aan:e  in  so  many  quarters  that 
we  trust  we  will  achieve  at  Last  partial  suc- 
cess. We  need  money — we  need  contribu- 
tors for  our  columns.  We  ask  so  little,  and 
the  number  of  old  students  is  so  large,  and 
the  college  has  so  many  friends,  that  to 
doubt  them  would  be  to  do  them  injustice. 
But  who  are  going  to  help  us  to  nil  our  col- 
ums?  Ave,  the  As  the  rub.  There  are  eight 
students  in  philosophy,  twelve  in  rhetoric, 
eighteen  in  Belles-lettres,  twenty-four  in  clas- 
sics, fourteen  in  Comm'  'cial  Belles-lettres— 
seventy-six  in  all.  Have  we  not  every  right 
to  expect  from  so  many  students,  who  every 
day  ply  their  pen  and  exercise  their  brain,  a 
very  shower  of  contributions?  Besides,  in 
the  lower  clashes  there  are  those  whom  Na- 
ture or  hard  work  has  gifted  with  some  facil- 
ity in  putting  down  thoughts  on  paper  ; these 
we  cordially  invite  to  bring  us  “copy.”  To 
work  then,  boys — one  and  all — and  we  will 
not  fall  behind  in  our  tasks. 

QUR  BOYS. 

Judging  Lom  the  number  of  its  students, 
St.  John’s  fight  is  not  hid  under  a bushel. 
Her  fame  s ’ ns  to  have  spread  ;o  ev~-y 
point  of  the  compass.  The  b - and  Ter- 
ritories, and  even  Cuba  and  Mrfiro  have  a 
goodly  share  of  their  sons  under  this  roof. 
We  have  students  from  the  United  States  of 
Colombia.  Even  the  war  between  Peru  and 
Chili  did  not  prevent  those  countries  from 
sending  some  of  their  sons  to  this  seat  of 
lea;  ning.  The  Old  World,  whose  many  uni- 
versities have  an  established  reputation,  and 
whose  colleges  are  known  throughout  a'l 
Christendom,  is  also  represented.  Altogether 
we  have  about  ten  different  nationalities.  In 
one  division,  that  species  of  humanity  known 
as  the  “ small  boy,”  rules  with  imperial  sway. 
The  smallest  in  this  division  is  only  2 ft.,  9 
in.  in  height,  while  the  largest  in  the  senior 
division  measures  6 ft.,  3 in. 

Our  fat  boy  tips  the  scales  at  241  lbs.  At 
present  we  number  about  190  boarders  and 
about  60  externs.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  by  Christmas  we  shall  have  225  boarders 
at  Old  St.  John’s.  And  yet,  from  this  “ pot- 
pourri ” of  humanity,  there  ascends  the  fra- 
grant odor  of  good  fellowship  and  kindly 
feeling. 

* 

* * 

A fine  billiard  table  will  be  raffled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  2d  Division.  Chances  25  cts. 
The  table  will  be  delivered,  free  of  cost,  to 
any  residence  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  or 
Jersey  City. 


A 0ATH0LI0  UNIVERSITY. 

The  air  is  full  of  rumors  concerning  a 
Catholic  university.  Every  great  nation  has 
its  universities,  and  certainly,  as  a nation,  we 
are  important  enough  to  add  to  the  already 
flourishing  institutions  of  the  land,  a Catho- 
lic university.  Nor  shall  we  have  redeemed 
oar  reputation  from  a well-merited  stigma, 
until  the  spires  and  turrets  and  spacious 
grounds  of  a structure  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  highest  Catholic  education, 
adorn  one  or  other  of  our  American  cities. 

But  where  will  that  edifice  be?  What  city 
or  State  will  it  embellish?  Will  it  be  East, 
West,  North  or  South  of  this  vast  Union? 
We  are  too  frank  to  conceal  our  own  feel- 
ings on  this  subject.  Our  heart’s  most  cher- 
ished desire  will  be  realized  only  when,  where 
we  now  study,  a university  takes  its  birth.  Still  r 
our  chagrin  will  not  be  insupportable  if  it  be 
given  to  some  other  place  to  cradle  this  emi- 
nently necessary  institution.  We  love  Ford- 
ham, and  we  are  devoted  to  our  college,  but 
we  love  Catholic  education  and  are  devoted  f 
to  Catholic  interests^stlll  more.  Above  all  j 
considerations^  of  place  does  our  yearning 
for  the  university  aspire.  Only  give  us  a 
Catholic  university!  How  are  we  to  obtain 
this  crowning  reward  of  that  untiring  zeal 
which  the  children  of  the  Church  are  mani- 
festing everywhere  on  this  continent  in  the 
cause  of  learning?  By  co-operation.  When 
will  the  rich  and  the  influential  ones  of  our 
creed  be  up  and  doing?  Who  will  be  the 
leader  in  this  noble  crusade?  If  the  univer- 
sity is  not  an  accomplished  fact  as  yet,  it  is 
not  because  the  rich  are  ungenerous,  or  be  - 
cause  their  influence  is  withheld,  but  because 
no  master  hand  has  been  stretched  forth  to 
bind  up  scattered  energies,  and  no  sovereign 
voice  has  spoken  loud  enough  to  marshal 
into  order  the  thousands  who  are  willing  to 
follow,  but  do  not  know  what  leading  they 
are  to  obey.  With  a mind  to  onceive  and 
plan — with  a voice  to  command  and  direct, 
forces  innumerable  will  be  put  into  play,  and 
the  result  will  be  a Catholic  university. 

EDITORIAL  PRIVILEGES. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  editor  is  an 
enyied  man.  The  seductive  pleasure."  by 
, /fidnch  he  is  surrounded,  the  peculiar  prvileges 
which  he  continually  enjoys,  must  necessarily 
excite  envy  in  the  breasts  cf  most  people. 
To  describe  a few  of  these  privileges  is  to 
prove  conclusively  the  truth  of  our  statement, 

First  of  all,  he  may  purchase  his  own  essay 
paper.  Now  this,  at  first  sight,  may  not  ap- 
pear very  exhilarating,  but  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  privilege  may  include  three 
journeys  to  the  paper  shop  on  three  succes- 
sive days,  the  charm  of  the  transaction  be- 
comes more  apparent.  In  each  instance, 
after  waiting  some  time,  he  is  politely  in- 
formed that  the  article  he  asks  for  is  just  out 
of  stock,  and  that  the  shopman  will  be 
obliged  if  he  calls  again.  At  length,  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  paper  is  obtained,  arid  in  the 
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midst  of  a driving  rain,  the  editor  returns, 
ploughing  through  the  mud,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  all  beholders. 

This  might  in  itself  seem  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  happiness  of  any  man,  but  the 
editor  has  other  and  deeper  joys.  Thursday 
afternoon  brings  a game  of  base  ball  be- 
tween two  leading  nines.  The  common  herd 
may  watch  the  brilliant  play,  but  the  editor 
is  exempted  from  such  drudgery.  He  may 
with  impunity,  between  the  hours  of  two  and 
four  P.  M.,  enter  the  study  hall,  and  there,  in 
the  sombre  stillness,  invent  a column  of 
jokes.  Again,  the  students,  about  to  retire 
for  the  night,  are  ascending  the  s'  '■  s.  when 
lo!  from  among  them  all,  pni'o  oohe  s not 
excepted,  the  editor  is  cho  . :n  to  c!  :~nd  and 
read  proof  sheets  till  the  wee  small  hours. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  he  is  a 
member  or  officer  of  one  or  mo'eso  edm. 
Then  indeed  his  cup  of  joy  runs  over.  His 
natural  gaiety  is  sensibly  increased,  on  re- 
ceiving within  the  spa  e of  two  days,  the 
titles  of  three  ed:  o one  hi  totical  essay, 
one  :omplete  speech’,  two  minor  r~  one 
comic  poem,  one  serous  noern  and  two  im- 
portant historical  ' Les.  Ue,  of  course, 
understands  that  the  docum  o bearing  the 
aforesaid  titles  are  to  be  handed  in  as  soon 
as  possible.  How  cheerful  is  Ids  counte- 
nance at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  when, 
seated  before  his  deck,  he  fills  a sheet  of 
fools-cap  with  the  names  of  the  subject^  on 
which  he  is  to  write. 

At  night,  bright  dreams  increase  the 
charms  of  " Nature’s  sweet  restorer.” 
Through  a mist  of  confused  w.  iting  he  dis- 
cerns sheets  of  e isay  paper  gliding  gracefully 
down  rivers  of  ink,  dignified  penholde.s 
dancing  cotillions  on  the  summit  of  a moun- 
tain of  reference  books,  and  on  all  s'des  the 
half-formed  creations  of  his  own  brain  grin- 
ning horribly. 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  eel  . or  is  envied? 
Need  we  be  surprised  1h  .t  he  is  b'lthe  and 
merry,  when  fortune  thus  sc  i e s her  favors 
around  him  with  so  liberal  a hand? 


ADVERTISING  IN  COLLEGE  0 00  MILS. 

We  are  timid  in  drawing  the  aflenlion  of 
our  New  York  mercantile  friends  to  the  g-  eat 
advantages  the  existen  e of  such  a journal 
as  the  Co1!  ge  Month:;  te:  w'ihin  th°ir 
r’.  eh.  Our  m chant  p re.  d . Ingdsh'd 
as  tbev  are,  for  the  and-  oas  enm  p;  etbat 
nr.  . xes  the  remomr.t  by  ways  of  savage  life 
trio  clary  to  the  commei  ' 1 supremacy  of!th« 
Etv. ...  re  City,  rceoi'ing'  Lom  no  ob  aclce 
wh  sh  would  interfere  Wiih  the?  b ir.gingthe 
produ  ts  of  our  indusm.a!  c'vii's  .i'on  within 
the  reach  of  even/  corner  of  he  earth,  are  in 
no  respect  more  remarkable  th.  n for  the 
wise  p.  odigality  they  display  i.i  taking  the 
wor  d into  the:r  confidence  th  ough  the 
agency  of  the  press.  It  wo.  d oe  mo  r an 
impertinence  then,  to  in  „ 0 n a s to  e 
enormous  increase  that  w'  l jesJt  to  the'r 
lousiness  transactions  by  making  th<;ir  wares 


known  to  the  pub'ic  through  the  medium  of 
.he  !;,'5e  infant  that  claims  rmogm  'on  f om 
his  big  brothers  in  this  our  ire.,  number.  We 
khow  there  is  no'hing  the  successful  tnet*- 
.hant  t ^nts  jO  d^enly  as  he  imputation  hat 
he  is  blind  to  his  own  inte  . , :.  To  suppose 
for  a moment  th  a • here  w;il  not  be  a rush 
on  the  part  of  New  York  br  css  men  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  Col’cge  Momfry  sr  soon  as  fhey 
become  acquainted  with  its  merits,  would  be 
an  insult  lo  their  inte'bgence  which  we  would 
be  the  last  to  offer.  Although,  then,  we  be  of 
tender  years,  an  infant  Hercules  in  our  way, 
we  do  not  propose  to  emulate  the  early  days 
of  the  hero  by  strangling  serpents,  although 
th’re  are  many  infesting  our  social'ahd  polit- 
ical life  whom  we  would  see  exo;  e Without 
a tear  ; but  rather  in  making  life  better  and 
more  beautiful;  and  one  of  the  mehods  by 
which  we  propose  to  do  this  is  by  making 
the  products  of  our  state  known  to  the  entire 
world. 

So  come  on,  gentlemen  ! you  know  our  ad- 
vertising space  is  limited.  We  do  not  intend 
to  increase  it  for  some  months,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  commend  to  your  attention  the 
motto  “ First  come,  first  _erved."  There  is 
another  class  of  society,  however,  which  is 
drawn  to  us  by  closer  sympathies5  and  to 
which  a “fellow-feeling"  makes  us  not  only 
" kin”  but  kinder  than  to  our  fi  iends,  the  mer- 
chants, who  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  We  allude  to  our  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  numberless  educational  e .ab- 
lishments  which  are  centres  of  cr1  a e in 
every  part  of  our  state.  To  them  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  a peri- 
odical l;ke  purs  should  m_ke  their  merit 
known  to  the  World. 

College  journals,  f:om  their  partly  literary 
partly  educational  character,  are  eminently 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  Fordham 
Monthly,  which  will  circulate  not  only  in 
the  United  S ates,  but  in  Briti  h and  Spanish 
America  and  in  Europe,  and  amorget 
the  most  cultured  das  e^  of  society,  affords  a 
vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  about 
good  schools,  which  no  other  kind  of  publica- 
tion possesses.  Who,  after  having  his  bra'n 
dulled  by  the  prosing  of  our  politicians  in  the 
daily  papers,  can  have  sufficient  mental  elas- 
ticity to  turn  to  their  advertising  columns  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  our  readers  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy,  the  playful  fancy,  with  which  our 
contributors  promise  to  make  the  Monthly 
scintillate,  must  turn  with  a certain  relief 
to  our  advertising  column,  as  a sedative. 
We  do  not  ask  for  advertisements.  Shekels 
we  despise.  Pro  bono  publico  is  the  only 
legend  we  embroider  on  our  standard,  and 
it  is  conducive  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  estate,  that  good  schools  should  have 
their  location  made  known  through  a pub- 
lication which  is  read  by  the  very  class  that 
patronizes  them.  We  see  by  our  advertising 
columns  that  two  of  the  leading  ladies’ 
schools  of  New  York  notify  their  patrons 
of  their  opening.  The  Melrose  Ursuline 


Academy  worthily  maintains  the  high  stan- 
dard initiated  by  the  foundress  of  that  glori- 
ous order.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  see 
that  the  lamented  death  of  Mile.  Tardive^ 
has  not  interrupted  the  progress  of  a school 
whose  graduates  may  be  found  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Spanish  America. 
Certamly  under  the  management  of  the 
accomplished  lady  who  nt?W  presides  over  it, 
its  interests  are  not  likely  t if  suffer.  Du  ing 
the  last  years  of  Mile.  Ta  divel’s  life,  Mad- 
ame Servatius  had  practically  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  never  was  it  more 
prosperous.  The  grand-niece  of  the  illustri- 
ous Madame  Campan,  and  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  houses  of  the 
French  noblesse,  Madame  Servatius  learned 
at  the  historic  college  of  St.  Denis,  some  of 
the  accomplishments  with  which  she  will, 

no  doubt,  imbue  her  pupils. 

* 

That  our  journal  may  obtain  some  of  the 
success  which  every  laudable  enterprise  right- 
fully hopes  for  as  its  reward,  we  need  the 
co-operation  of  our  friends — we  need  en- 
couragement. Kind  words  and  good  wishes 
are  encouragement  it  is  true,  but  something 
more  substantial  is  looked  for.  What  we 
can  do  we  will  do,  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
stand  alone.  We  utter  a fervent  and  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  students  of  this  year.  We 
have  only  begun  what  was  much  easier  in 
the  conception  than  in  the  execution.  How- 
ever, do  not  nvsundersland  us.  We  are  not 
afraid,  we  are  only  uncertain,  and  we  look 
into  the  futuie  with  great  hesitancy.  If  our 
fellow  students  wish  to  console  us  on  our 
arduous  journey  they  must  come  to  our  res- 
cue with  subscriptions  and  contributions.  It 
is  not  our  paper.  It  is  their  paper.  From 
the  students  who  have  left  these  precincts 
we  count  upon  incentives  to  persevere  in  our 
efforts.  These  words  and  acts  will  incite  us 
to  be  steadfast  in  sc.te  of  all  opposition.  Their 
love  for  Alma  Mater  has  not  grown  co’i, 
and  every  impulse  they  give  to  our  exertions 
will  be  evidence  of  their  grateful  remem- 
berance  of  the  old  home  under  whose  shelter 

they  laid  their  prosperity  in  life. 

* 

^ sjc 

One  of  the  editors  looking  over  the  edito- 
rial department  pooh-poohed  it  as  over-flow- 
ing with  appeals  for  subscriptions  and  contir- 
butions.  We  all  agreed  with  him  and  were  on 
the  point  of  eliminating  what  was  found  ex- 
cessive in  this  respect,  but  the  remark,  that 
in  a first  issue  of  a periodical  which  needs 
outside  support,  begging  for  assistance  was 
not  an  irregularity,  decided  us  to  make  no 
change.  If  we  are  wrong,  we  are  sorry,  and 
if  we  must  make  atonement,  why  then,  “ we 

wont  do  it  any  more.” 

* 

^ sjs 

We  almost  forgot  to  thank  our  subscribers. 
We  do  thank  them  now'at  the  last  moment, 
and  very  sincerely. 

^ ^ 

We  feel  sure  that  the  style  in  which  our 
“ Monthly  ” appears  will  please  our  sub- 
scribers and  commend  our  printers  to  their 
patronage. 

Messrs.  Donovan  and  Londergan,  printers, 
are  to  be  found  at  26^  Pearl  St  New  York. 
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RECEPTION  AT  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE, 
EORDHAM. 

On  September  19th,  the  Rev.  P.  F.  De_ily, 
S.  J.(  Rector  of  St.  John's  College,  Fordham, 
was  the  object  of  an  enthusiastic  reception 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  Although 
the  affair  was  informal  and  he  .iedly  ar- 
ranged, the  occasion  was  made  peculiarly 
interesting  by  the  evid'nt  delight  of  the 
young  gentlemenpresent,  who  felt  id  t un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  disiinguisheu  gen- 
tleman who  has  assumed  the  duties  of  ?•  e,'  - 
dent,  St.  John’s  must  add  new  glories  to 
those  achieved  in  the  past.  At  half-past 
eight  the  Rev.  gentleman  entered,  followed 
by  the  college  faculty,  headed  by  the  Rev. 
Vice-President  Halpin,  and  was  greeted  with 
the  lively  plaudits  of  the  students,  A duet 
on  the  piano  was  chaimingly  render  d by 
Professor  Petersen  and  Mr.  Thorn  dyke. 
After  a fantasia  on  Lucia  di  Lannnei  moor, 
played  with  rare  artistic  feeling  and  si.'!',  by 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  F.  D.  Dowley  stepped  on 
the  stage  and  read  the  follow:ug  atld:  css  : 

“Reverend  and  Dear  Path  r — We 
are  assembled  here  this  morning  to  g:  ?£t  and 
welcome  you  as  Rector  of  old  St.  John’s. 
Our  late  President,  whose  memo  y vv  !1  long 
be  revered  among  us,  has  retired  ; om  the 
responsible  position  which  he  so  long  held. 
In  our  hearts  this  morning  there  is  sadness 
mingled  with  joy.  Sadness  caused  by  the 
loss  of  one  whom  we  have  long  s:nce  learned 
to  love.  Joy  in  the  presen-  e of  his  succes- 
sor, the  fame  of  whose  ben'gn.y  has  pre- 
ceded him,  and  of  whose  gentle  influen  ce  we 
are  already  conscious. 

“ It  has  hitherto  been  our  aim,  Rev.  Father, 
to  extend  the  reputation  and  give  new  honor 
to  the  name  of  this  grand  old  in  ;. hu don. 
We  are  confident  that  in  these  exertions  yo.p 
desire  the  future  to  be  a continuation  of  the 
past.  To  gratify  this,  your  first  wLh,  we 
shall  exert  all  our  energies.  As  far  as  it  lies 
in  us,  St.  John’s  shall  con  uue  to  suiod,  as 
she  ever  stood,  in  the  front  : ank  o.  me  C«.  ch- 
olic colleges  of  Ameii  a. 

“For  although  as  students  we  have  many 
cares  and  distractions  during  our  long  col- 
legiate course,  yet  the  love  of  our  Alrr.a 
Mater,  the  love  of  the  venerable  walls  which 
shelter  us,  is  ever  strong  and  deep  rooted. 

“Encouraged  by  your  approv  ng  sari  e we 
are  now  resuming  with  alacrity  our  a.cus- 
tomed  tasks.  After  our  s.udic  ? 1st  lr.ae’y 
interest  in  athletic  sports  for  wh'-n  St.  Jorn’s 
has  long  been  famous,  shall  be  main  ?T.ed. 
Everything  shall  continue  to  be  as  it  has 
been  hither  0.  Gaiety  on  the  p’  /ground 
shall  be  exchanged  for  a thoughtful  serious- 
ness in  class,  with  that  readinc  s wirich  has 
long  been  characteristic  of  this  ;.*„ri.jrion. 
Old  students  returrring  after  an  abren  e shall 
perceive  a newr  ene  "gy  in  all  our  exerc-  es, 
an  increased  love  of  good  d'  'o'ere  and.  if 
possible,  a more  prompt  yet  manlv  doci'ity. 

“We  trust,  Rev.  Father,  inrt  your  stay 
may  be  long  in  our  midst,  and  that  su  ess 
may  attend  all  your  unc-rtaki ;.gs.  We  are 
resolved  that  our  gentlemanly  dem— r.orand 
eager  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  snail 
be  among  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
what  we  know  has  been  and  w:ll  be  a most 
useful  career.  It  is  our  heartfelt  prayer  that 
the  reward  of  yourlaoors  in  the  field  of  Cath- 
olic education  may  be  a life  as  rich  in  years 
as  it  has  been  prolific  in  good  works.  Ani- 
mated by  these  sentiments,  the  students  of 
St.  John’s,  one  and  all,  cordially  welcome 
you,  and  trust  that  the  long  era  of  sunshine 
which  began  with  our  late  Rector,  may 
reach  the  noonday  of  its  brightness  during 
your  wjse  and  benevolent  administration.’’ 


The  Rev.  F ather  Rector,  who  was  evider^ly 
much  touched  by  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  feeling  of  his  young  audience,  said  that  he 
had  not  anticipated  being  called  on  to  ad- 
dress them,  but  still  he  could  not  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  saying  a few  words  to 
the  young  gentlemen  before  him.  The  pro- 
fessors and  the  prefects  of  the  college  had 
given  the  highest  testimony  to  their  intellec- 
tual and  moral  progress.  Their  able  Vice- 
President  was  satisfied,  and  had  a well- 
grounded  hope  that  this  progress  would  be 
continued.  St.  John’s  had  an  humble  begin- 
ning, but  by  an  earnest  effort  it  has  achieved 
its  position  in  the  front  rank  of  institutions 
devoted  to  Catholic  education.  Its  past  and 
present  are  a guarantee  of  its  future,  and  he 
believed  it  was  destined  to  advance  to  greater 
heights.  He  thanked  them  for  the  kind  wel- 
come they  had  given  him.  Great  as  his  de- 
ficiencies were  when  contrasted  with  the 
merits  of  the  distinguished  men  who  had 
gone  before  him,  still  he  had  one  merit  which 
would  commend  him  to  their  favor — he  was 
the  first  St.  John’s  boy  who  was  President 
of  St.  John’s  College.  When  he  entered  the 
college  grounds  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
office,  the  first  sound  that  greeted  him  was 
the  well-known  sound  of  the  old  college  bell 
that  had  so  often  summoned  him  to  mass, 
prayer,  and  the  various  duties  and  e ercl  .es 
of  student  life.  The  surroundings  of  the 
college  were  the  same  as,  when  a boy,  he 
first  came  to  the  college,  of  which  Dr. 
McCloskey,  now  the  illustrious  Cardinal  of 
New  York,  was  President,  who  embraced 
him  in  his  arms  and  wel  ;omed  him.  Every- 
thing was  unchanged,  and  brought  back  old 
associations  with  as  much  vividness  as  any 
event  which  might  h^ve  occurred  in  their 
lives  a day  ago.  He  entered  on  his  office 
under  plea,  ant  auspices.  Never  was  the 
college  so  flourishing  in  every  respe  t.  It 
now  contained  more  students  than  had  been 
in  it  during  the  whole  of  last  term  and  tiian 
it  ever  had  before.  Its  number  was  rapidly 
approaching  a figure  that  will  test  the  capac- 
ity of  its  buildings  to  their  utmost  extent. 
Father  Dealy  then  gave  a r^pid  sketch  of 
the  illustrious  men  it  had  contributed  to 
every  department  of  life.  There  was  no 
field,  he  said,  on  which  the  alumni  of  St. 
John’s  had  not  achieved  distinction.  Among 
them  were  heroes  who  h^d  shed  tl.eir  blood 
for  the  Union  on  the  field  of  battle,  illustri- 
ous judges  and  distinguished  lawyers,  stain- 
less Bishops  and  learned  pric  .tr,  editors  ol 
brilliant  capacity — in  fine,  there  was  no  walk 
of  life  on  which  the  alumni  of  St.  John’s  had 
not  left  indelible  footprints.  After  again 
thanking  them  for  their  kind  r~  .option,  the 
Rev.  Rector  concluded. 

Students  are  naturally  partial  to  their  own 
alma  mater , and  the  laudatory  observations 
contained  in  the  well-written  address  to  the 
Rev.  Rector,  might  be  considered  as  a natu- 
ral attempt  at  embellishment.  But  for  any- 
one who  has  visited  the  institution  there  will 
be  very  little  exaggeration  either  in  the  ad- 
dress or  reply.  Certainly  the  situation  is 
almost  faultless.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
spot  on  the  beautiful  Hudson  so  charming, 
or  combining  the  excellencies  of  different 
kinds  of  scenery  with  such  skill — a skill  that 
shows  that  Nature  sometimes  produces  her 
harmonies  with  more  cunning  than  art.  To 
the  west  of  the  college  the  Hudson  laps  and 
splashes  against  the  Palisades,  which  form 
as  carefully  wrought  a background  to  the 
beautiful  landscape,  seen  from  the  front  of 
the  building,  as  painter  could  desire.  The 
Harlem  sweeps  along  the  east,  affording 
pleasant  sea-bathing  for  the  students,  for 
such  part  of  the  season  as  still  remains  to 
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them,  and  the  little  Bronx  forms  a pictur- 
esque creek  in  the  college  grounds.  Their 
grounds  contain  about  130  acres,  wooded  and 
pastured  in  a way  that  speaks  more  for 
beauty  than  utility — only  apparently,  how- 
ever, for  further  observation  displays  fat 
beeves  grazing,  and  some  agriculture.  An 
immense  orchard,  laden  with  fruit,  must 
form  a fearful  inducement  to  transgress  the 
boundary  of  right  and  wrong  to  such  of  the 
students  as  have  not  chilled  their  senses  with 
ethical  philosophy,  or  from  a deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Berkleyan  system,  have  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  apples  are  a 
delusion. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery — one  can  im- 
agine what  the  glories  of  these  magnificent 
elms  and  maples  must  be,  when  the  chemis- 
try of  an  Indian  summer  has  touched  them 
with  its  brown  and  purples — is  by  no  means 
the  least  of  the  advantages  of  St.  John.  Ex 
pede  Hcrculeu,  pardon  the  triteness  of  the 
quotation,  applies  aptly  in  this  connection. 
It  is  the  boast  of  many  of  our  great  men 
that  they  are  self-7nade,  thereby  relieving  the 
Creator  from  what  would  often  be  an  un- 
pleasant responsibility.  But  if  you  ask  num- 
bers of  the  gentlemen  who  have  received  col- 
legiate training  in  this  State,  and  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  various  pro- 
fessions, they  will  tell  you  that  a great  por- 
tion of  their  success  in  life  is  due  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  culture  which  moulded  them  in 
St  John’s  College,  Fordham. 

That  its  students  are  remarkable  for  the  re- 
finement and  cultivated  manners  character- 
istic of  the  gentleman  goes  without  saying. 
The  tradition  of  les  petits  soins  et  les  belles- 
manieres , which  formed  the  most  accom- 
plished cavaliers  of  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Magnificent,  has  by  no  means  died  out  of 
the  order  of  Loyola.  The  Jesuit  graduate  is 
still  noted  for  the  delicate  refinements  and 
savoir-faire  that  count  for  so  much  in  the 
world. 

This  pleasant  union  of  hill  and  dale,  sea 
and  river,  is  a part  of  New  York  City,  a fact 
of  which  the  skeptic  is  convinced  when  he 
meets  the  city  horse  cars  at  the  entrance  to 
the  grounds.  Those  who  cry  out  so  loudly 
for  a Catholic  university,  and  do  so  little  for 
the  attainment  of  their  desire,  would  do  well 
to  examine  the  possibilities  in  which  a devel- 
opment of  St.  John’s  College  would  eventu- 
ate. Add  a department  of  Medicine  and  one 
of  Law,  and  there  is  your  Catholic  university 
with  complete  faculties,  and  fitted  to  rank 
with  any  of  the  land.  New  buildings  are  in 
contemplation,  and,  indeed,  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  students  will  soon  ren- 
der them  absolutely  necessary.  A generous 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  leading  Catholics — 
do  they  never  feel  ashamed  when  they  read  of 
the  numerous  adornments,  the  millions  that 
are  being  constantly  lavished  on  Protestant 
colleges  by  public-spirited  Protestant  mer- 
chants, and  that  during  their  lifetime? — and 
a Catholic  university,  if  not  for  the  United 
States,  at  least  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
may  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.— Catholic  Review. 


The  Rosehill  Base  Ball  Club  was  re-organ^ 
ised  and  held  its  first  meeting  on  Sept,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  present 
year : President,  John  Ryan ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, T.  D.  Dowley  ; Secretary,  Joseph  Wat- 
son ; Treasurer,  John  Thorndyke.  Captain 
1st  nine,  Wm.  P O’Malley.  Scorer  1st  nine 
Wm.  Gomm.  The  members  of  the  first  nine 
are  ; M.  Enright ; G.  Giddings.  j 'A’f'Quacken- 
hos  ; Wm.  O’Malley;  F.  Gearon;  F.  Giddings  ; 
Wo  Kerman  ; C.  Orben  ; R.  McNamara ; W. 
Donovan,  Subs. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Fordham  College 
Monthly: 

Dear  Sir : The  following  is  a little  boy’s 
idea  of  the  retreat  given  a few  weeks  ago  to 
the  boys  of  St.  John’s  College.  By  publish- 
ing it,  you  will  confer  a favor  on  the  ^wrker. 

ist  Eng.  Gram.  Class,  Oct.  9,  1882. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  Rev.  Fr.  Halpin 
informed  us  that  “ Our  annual  retreat  would 
begin  on  Wednesday  evening  of  the  same 
week,  and  last  until  after  Mass  on  Sunday 
morning.”  Of  course  we  were  glad  to  hear 
this — not  only  on  account  of  the  spiritual 
good  which  we  hoped  to  derive  from  it — but 
also  because  we  knew  that  a considerable 
amount  of  recreation  would  be  mixed  up 
with  our  pious  exercises.  Rev.  Fr.  Mtifpny, 
President  of  Gonzaga  College,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  gave  us  the  retreat.  The  Rev.  Fr.  is 
a very  tall,  large-bodied  man,  with  a kind 
and  pleasing  appearance.  All  of  the  ser- 
mons were  very  nice,  some  of  them,  indeed, 
quite  funny.  The  text  of  the  first  sermon, 
“Shall  I be  saved,  or  shall  I be  lost?”  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the 
boys  who  heard  it.  Although  the  sermons 
Were  sometimes  quite  long,  yet  they  were 
always  interesting.  In  fact,  I heard  some 
boys  say  that  they  did  not  feel  the  time  pas- 
sing, so  pleased  were  they  with  the  sermons. 
In  the  afternoon  at  2:30  we  made  the  way  of 
the  cross.  After  the  night  sermon  we  had 
Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 
On  Sunday  all  the  boys  went  to  Holy  Com- 
munion. Rev.  Fathers  Halpin  and  Murphy 
administered  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  more 
than  200  communicants.  Alter  the  High 
Mass  at  9 A.  M„  we  had  recreaton,  which 
lasted  until  6:30  p.  M.  At  6 P.  M.  all  the 
boys  assembled  in  First  Division  Play  Room 
for  the  purpose  of  thanking  Fr.  Murphy  for 
the  retreat  which  he  had  given  us.  As  soon 
as  the  Rev.  Fr.  entered  the  room,  the  boys 
began  to  cheer.  In  a few  moments  silence 
and  order  prevailed,  and  then  Mr.  Francis  D. 
Dowley,  of  the  class  of  ’84,  stepped  fo>  ward, 
and  spoke  a few  words  of  thank.s  and  com- 
pliment to  the  Rev.  Father.  The  Rev.  Fr. 
then  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  see  so  much 
improvement,  and  told  the  boys  that  he  had 
asked  Rev.  Fr.  Halpin  to  obtain  for  us  a 
holiday.  With  three  rousing  cheers  we 
greeted  this  remark,  and  the  Rev.  Fr.  bid  us 
good-bye. 


HOME  ITEMS, 

The  philosophers  were  all  back  on  time. 

Jefferson  J.  O’Connell  is  at  Honesdale,  Pa. 

W e have  not  heard  at  all  from  F rank  Ryan. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  boarders 
since  September.  Forty-four  day  scholars. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  from  all  the  gradu- 
ates of  '82. 

John  Kennelly  and  John  Aspell  are  study- 
ing medicine  at  Bellevue. 

Wm.  J.  McGurk  is  in  the  Montreal  Grand 
Seminary. 

No  news  has  come  to  us  either  from  Jas. 
Creighton  or  D.  Dodge,  ’82. 

We  would  like  to  receive  information  con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  of  Thomas 
McManus,  A.  B„  ’82. 

Mr.  McGuiness,  A.  B.,  ’82,  has  returned 
for  a Post-Graduate  course.  He  employs 
his  leisure  time  in  teaching  First  English 
Grammar,  and  in  keeping  the  study  hall  of 
Second  Division. 

The  boys  are  glad  to  hear  that  John  B. 
Sweeney,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  ’73,  is  on  the 
State  ticket  with  Gen.  B.  Butler.  They  will 
be  more  pleased  when  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts elect  him  their  Auditor. 


Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78,  writes  us  from  Au- 
burn, where  he  is  City  Attorney.  He  is  very 
popular  in  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

Several  of  the  old  students  have  visited 
the  college  lately.  Among  them  were 
Homer  Murphy  and  Wm.  McCormick,  ’75, 
Thos.  Aspell,  ’81,  Jno.  Kennelly  and  John 
Aspell,  ’82,  and  our  old  friend  Fred.  Moran, 
from  Detroit. 

Thomas  Macmanus,  ’71,  from  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  is  now  in  the  city.  He  came  to  see 
the  old  place  the  other  day,  and  had  a pleas- 
ant time  with  his  former  Professors.  He  had 
prepared  for  the  College  Museum  a very  fine 
collection  of  silver  ores,  but  the  Express  to 
which  he  entrusted  it  was  robbed  and  the 
minerals  stolen.  Eleven  years  were  spent  in 
gathering  the  specimens,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  Mr.  Macmanus  will,  on  his  return 
to  Mexico,  begin  his  work  over  again,  so 
anxious  is  he  to  present  St.  John’s  with  some 
token  of  his  affection. 

On  October  23d,  the  Philosophers  gave 
their  first  exhibition.  The  Rhetoricians  were 
present.  Two  essays,  one  in  English,  the 
other  Latin,  were  read.  Four  of  the  Pro- 
fessors examined  the  Philosophers.  All  were 
very  much  gratified.  The  examination  was 
carried  on  entirely  in  Latin.  We  hope  Mr. 
Thoron  will  allow  us  to  print  his  paper  in  our 
next. 

Mr.  Bruns,  our  efficient  drill-master,  is  at 
work.  He  has  organized  companies  on  all 
the  Divisions.  We  hope  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  have  a very  fine  battalion.  Possibly 
Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55,  will  be  in- 
vited to  review  them. 

Professor  Frobisher  holds  his  weekly 
classes  of  elocution. 

Professor  Petersen  is  busy  with  the  or- 
chestra. 

The  Dramatic  Association  was  organized 
in  the  beginning  of  October.  It  will  give  its 
first  entertainment  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Bro.  Early,  after  many  years  of  hard  labor 
as  college  cook,  was  retired  on  account  of 
ill  health.  His  many  friends  will  learn  with 
pleasure  that  the  change  has  proved  benefi- 
cial to  him. 

The  best  base  ball  game  of  the  present 
season  was  played  by  the  Rose  Hills  with 
the  Yonkers,  Thursday,  October  26th.  Rose 
Hills  8,  Yonkers  2.  Umpire,  John  Ryan,  ’86. 

Rev.  S.  Cahill,  S.  J.,  late  of  Loyola  College, 
Baltimore,  is  now  Minister  and  Assistant 
Chaplain  at  Fordham. 

Rev.  B.,Pacciarini,  S.  J.,  is  Assistant  Pas- 
tor here. 

Besides  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Fr.  Dealy, 
other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Fordham  College.  Mr.  Jas,  Fagan, 
S.  J.,  is  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  place  of 
‘Rev.  Fr,  Becker,  who  was  named  Prefect  of 
Schools  in  Georgetown  College.  Mr.  O’Brien, 
S.  J.,  is  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  the  same 
college,  and  was  succeeded  here  by  Mr. 
Chester,  S.  J„  in  the  Professorship  of  Clas- 
sics. Mr.  Rodock,  S.  J.,  teaches  Third  Gram- 
mar in  place  of  Mr.  Coleman,  S.  J.,  who  was 
called  to  Boston.  Rev.  Fr.  McTammany, 
formerly  of  Georgetown  College,  is  First 
Assistant  Disciplinarian,  and  also  Professor 
of  Geometry.  Mr.  George  Quin,  S.  J.,  has 
gone  to  Woodstock.  Mr.  Geo.  Fargis  is 
Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics,  Rev.  Fr. 
Costin  having  been  made  Pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham,  in 
stead  of  Father  Kavanagh,  who  has  joined 
fr.  Maguire’s  band  of  Missionaries.  Mr. 
Wellworth,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of  Introductory 
Class.  Messrs.  Pit.tar,  S.  J.,  and  McGovern, 
S.  J.,  late  of  Woodstock,  are  in  charge  of 
Third  Division.  Rev.  Fr.  Renaud  is  Pastor 
jn  Littlestown,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


John  E.  McMahon,  ’80,  entered  West 
Point  last  August.  Wm.  P.  Nolan,  of  the 
same  class,  is  studying  law  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  New  York. 

A melancholy,  though,  under  the  circum- 
stances, an  unavoidable  event,  took  place  in 
the  college  grounds  after  midnight  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  20th  October.  A wayfarer 
strayed  into  the  college  property,  and  was 
severely  bitten  by  the  dogs  which  accompa- 
ny the  night-watchman  on  his  rounds.  They 
rushed  upon  the  unfortunate  traveler,  but 
would  not  have  injured  him,  if,  in  the  frenzy 
of  his  fear,  he  had  not  clutched  the  watch- 
man, thus  giving  the  dogs  to  imagine  that 
he  was  their  guardian’s  assailant.  No  ad- 
monition could  prevent  the  young  man  from 
continuing  his  tugging  at  the  shoulders  of 
the  keeper.  It  was  only  after  a hard  strug- 
gle, in  which  one  of  the.dogs  was  nearly  killed, 
that  the  infuriated  animals  were  beaten  back. 
The  young  man,  after  thanking  his  protec- 
tor for  the  timely  assistance,  departed.  Some 
newspaper  men  got  hold  of  the  victim,  and 
prepared  quite  a sensational  story  for  the 
public  the  next  day.  One  respectable  jour- 
nal, in  an  elaborate  editorial,  spared  neither 
the  watchman  nor  the  college  authorities  in 
the  virulence  of  its  attack.  Its  garbled  nar- 
ration, with  its  equally  uncalled  for  com- 
ments, was  reprinted  and  exaggerated  in 
nearly  every  paper  in  the  United  States, 
until  the  dog  story  became  a fish  story.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  as  we  state  them  above. 


OBITUARY. 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  22d,  in  the 
peace  of  Christ,  comforted  by  the  Holy  Sac- 
raments, died  Rev.  Father  Thomas  Clark,  a 
priest  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  New  York, 
aged  28  years,  who  studied  here  in  ’74  and  '75. 

The  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  were  held  at 
ten  o’clock,  October  25th,  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  East  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  of  which  Church  he  had  been 
an  assistant  priest.  During  his  brief  min- 
istration he  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the 
parishoners  of  the  Church.  He  was  liked 
both  by  priests  and  people,  and  his  memory 
was  held  as  sacred  by  all.  After  the  absolu- 
tion had  been  pronounced,  those  present 
took  a last  view  of  the  remains.  About  one 
hundred  of  the  clergymen  of  the  various 
Catholic  Churches  of  the  city  and  neighbor- 
hood were  present.  Every  inch  of  available 
room  in  the  sacred  edifice  was  filled.  The 
body  was  temporarily  interred  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Church. 


On  the  morning  of  the  23d  October,  of 
pneumonia,  J.  N.  O’Connell  Ffrench,  formerly 
of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  grandson  of  Daniel 
O’Connell  the  Liberator. 

This  gentleman  was  engaged  last  year  as 
Professor  in  the  College.  Those  who  knew 
him  could  not  help  admiring  his  great  gifts 
and  genial  disposition.  As  a public  speaker 
he  excelled,  and  as  an  actor  in  our  college 
theatricals  he  gained  an  enviable  reputation. 
Much  of  the  eloquence  of  his  illustri- 
ous grandsire  survived  in  him.  His 
numerous  friends  will  regret  his  unex- 
pected demise,  and  offer  their  sympathy  to 
his  bereaved  mother,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Liberator.  Requiescat  in  pace. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Several  items 
and  one  or  two  permanent  features  of  the 
Monthly  have  been  unavoidably  crowded 
out.  Next  month  we  will  print  the  Roll  of 
Honor,  and  reports  of  the  different  College 
Associations. 
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THE  FORDHAM  COLLEGE  MONTHLY". 


TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 

Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 

Resaonable  anangements  made  for  larger  Ad- 
vertisements. 


L ^dill's  Allege 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  o snit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
a ment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 


E.  FARLEY, 


Clothier  and  Merchant  Tailor, 

96  BOWERY. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 


The  Philosoph  cal  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 
French  and  German  are  taught 


Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  42d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  Tork. 


THE  INSTITUTE, 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board- 
ing and  Day  School,  for  Young  Ladles,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  undet  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Sehvatics.  It  Is  eminently  select. 
French  Is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  Its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

HUDAME  SRRVATIUa. 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  160th  St.,  New  York. 


without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  ’by  competent  pro- 


The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  Into  two  sessions, 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding $142.5 

Music 30.00 


GUSTAV  J.  BORRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

This  Is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 
In  the  District 

Corner  ttlngsbrldge  Road  and  Railroad 
Ave.,  Fordham,  New  York  City. 

MIER  STUCK  ARID, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspaper®, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANDS.  T.  MACMANDS. 

P.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 

Bankers  and  Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

Dealers  in  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Exchange 
on  United  States.  Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Goods. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO- 


fessors.  But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 


ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 


Linen,  ------ 

30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 

at  first  entering  College) 

- 10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is 

60 

Half-Boarders.  - - - - 

For  further  information 

apply 

to 

J, 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S. 

President. 


ST.  JOHN  S 

PREPARATORY  BAR®, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  BoardiDg  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the* 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  S.  E.  of  the  Col- 
lege Buildings,  is  being  entirely 
refitted.  Large  Study  Halls  and 
Spacious  Dormitories,  in  which 
light,  heat  and  ventilation  are 
carefully  provided  for,  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion. 

The  Department  will  be  ready 
for  the  seventy  boys  who  are  al- 
ready assigned  to  it  by  the  be- 
ginning of  next  month. 

Military  Drill  and  Calesthenies 
h.ive  been  added  to  the  regular 
course,. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
L ee  of  charge. 

The  Department  is  under  the 
management  of  the  College  Au- 
thorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  farther  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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No.  1. 


ON  LEAENING  AND  EIOHES. 

PIERRE  GRINGOIRE.  (1480-1547.) 

A dame  well  noted  for  her  nimble  wit, 

And  famed  among  her  gossips  far  and  wide 
When  asked  what  path  of  life  she  would  permit, 

The  boy  to  take  that  trotted  by  her  side — 

Was  he  to  woo  fair  learning  for  his  bride  ? 

Or  riches  make  the  goal  to  which  he  tended  ? 

With  grave  head-shake  thus  prudently  replied  : 

“ I wont  gainsay  that  learning’s  very  well, 

But  though  for  many  years  through  life  I’ve  wended. 
Few  have  I seen  who  cared  much  to  befriend  it. 

While  riches  have  a different  tale  to  tell, 

For,  look  you,  sir,  you  surely  never  see 
Rich,  moneyed  men  throng  rotind  the  wise  man’s  door, 
While  wise  men  seek  the  rich  man  constantly, 

And  always  may  be  met  his  gate  before. — 

And,  therefore,  sir  : I beg  be  not  offended, 

For  I will  have  no  learning  for  my  son 
But  riches  he  shall  have — pray  heaven  send  it  ! 

If  I can  teach  him  how  they’re  to  be  won. 

I want  no  shiftless  boy  of  mine,  good  lack  ! 

With  furnished  head  and  nothing  on  his  back  ! ” 


furnished  chiefly  by  college  boys,  will  be  sent 
out  with  many  of  the  imperfections  of  imma- 
turity. Subjects  of  college  interest  are  to  be 
treated,  and  items  of  College  life  judiciously 
selected. 

* 

* * 

The  number  of  our  friends  is  large.  St. 
John’s  College  is  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Her  sons 
may  be  recognized  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
Her  graduates  are  rising  into  prominence  in 
every  profession.  These  gentlemen  will  un- 
doubtedly take  a lively  interest  in  a journal 
in  whose  columns  they  are  once  more  brought 
within  the  walls  of  their  Alma  Mater.  That 
they  will  aid  us,  goes  without  saying. 

The  assistance  of  the  Alumni  may  also 
be  relied  on.  The  contributions  of  this  body 
of  gentlemen  will  always  be  gladly  received. 


— B. 

Pierre  Gringoire,  from  whom  the  above  is  translated,  is 
the  poet  of  V.  Hugo’s  Hunchback.  The  life  of  the  un- 
happy bard  himself  was  an  example  of  how  little  produc- 
tive are  the  returns  from  investments  in  the  sunny  slopes 
of  Mount  Parnassus. 

TO  OUE  EEADEES, 

With  this  number  of  our  paper  we  make 
our  debut  in  the  newspaper  world.  The  first 
hint  of  our  appearance  stirred  some  very 
common  but  resonant  chords.  We  were  met 
by  the  cheerful  assurance  that  our  intrusion 
would  be  swiftly  revenged  by  the  rapidity  of 
our  disappearance.  Our  friends  did  not  spare 
us.  “ They  had  seen  ” to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage, “this  thing  tried  before.”  Others 
bade  us  take  courage;  but — in  spite  of  a 
treacherous  inclination  which  the  young 
possess  to  take  the  sunny  view  of  life — we 
could  scarce  help  perceiving  that  friendly 
phrases  were  but  a mask  of  uncertainty  and 
fear.  We  were  puzzled  by  one  stubborn  fea- 
ture : all  the  world  and  its  wife  knew  more 
about  our  affairs  than  we  did  ourselves.  These 
little  marks  of  attention,  while  annoying,  did 
not  discourage  us.  We  began  our  journal. 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  distinctively  a 
newspaper  age  and  at  last  we  are  borne  along 
in  the  current.  Whither  we  are  drifting  we 
leave  to  the  future  to  show.  The  influence  of 
the  press  has  not  been  overestimated  by  being 
termed  the  lever  which  moves  the  modern 
world.  The  power  which  ancient  orators 
possessed  and  wielded  with  such  immortal 
mastery  has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the 
newspaper.  We  own  but  a paltry  share  of 
this  power,  but  it  is  our  ambition  to  use  it 
after  a fashion  which,  while  it  amuses  and 
interests  our  subscribers,  will  reflect  credit 
on  old  St.  John’s.  It  is  to  be  as  far  as  in  us 
lies  a genuine  College  paper.  The  articles, 


Indeed,  all  contributions  from  outside  sources 
will  be  welcome.  We  expect  that  our  friends, 
scattered  as  they  are,  far  and  wide,  will 
assist  us  in  this  enterprise,  and  enable  us  to 
reach  and  maintain  a position  not  in  the  low- 
est rank  of  college  journals. 

Ta  older  heads  than  ours  the  enterprise 
which  we  have  undertaken  may  appear  full 
of  difficulty.  We  are  not  inclined  to  dispute 
this,  but  energy  linked  with  strength  of  will 
and  courage  can  accomplish  wonders.  While 
we  know  how  high  our  ambition  aspires,  we 
do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  we  will 
not  at  once  reach  that  height.  We  hope  to 
follo\V  the  ordinary  law  of  progress — medi- 
cre  it  first — then  better — then  highest  a- 
the  1;  st.  The  step  from  pupilage  to  mastery 
is  a giant  stride.  We  are  in  our  pupilage. 


\ OUE  NEW  PEESIDENT. 

During  the  past  year  it  was  frequently 
hinted  in  various  quarters  that  Reverend 
Father  Gockeln  was  to  be  removed,  but  no 
one  knew  the  precise  time  the  transfer  would 
take  place.  As  time  passed  on  and  no  change 
occurred,  the  thought  of  its  probability 
ceased.  Many  a time,  as  the  vacation  drew 
near  its  close,  the  question  suggested  itself 
to  us,  “ Will  there  be  a new  Rector  at  St. 
John’s  when  we  return?”  On  reaching  col- 
lege after  vacation,  we  found  Rev.  P.  F. 
Dealy  installed.  In  speaking  of  Father 
Dealy,  we  feel  our  inability  to  say  anything 
sufficiently  praiseworthy  of  one  who  is  so 
widely  known  and  so  greatly  respected.  For, 
not  to  mention  his  labors  in  the  noble  order 
of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a member,  he  has 
not  hesitated,  when  opportunity  offered,  to 
exert  his  salutary  influence  by  employing  his 
pen  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  education. 
Though  but  few  of  us  were  personally 
acquainted  with  Father  Dealy  previous  to  his 


advent  among  us,  his  kindly  disposition  and 
wide-spread  popularity  were  known  to  us  all. 
Was  he  not  the  capable,  zealous,  and  de- 
voted leader  of  three  of  the  largest  Catholic 
associations  of  which  New  York  can  boast? 
The  Catholic  Union,  the  Xavier  Union,  and 
the  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality,  are  enduring 
witnesses  of  his  earnest  and  successful  en- 
deavors in  establishing  associations  com- 
posed of  the  elite  of  Catholic-  society.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  members  of  those 
associations  heard  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  the  father  and  friend  who  had,  by  word 
and  example,  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts 
of  all,  was  about  to  be  taken  from  them. 
Feeling  that  the  withdrawal  of  Father  Dealy 
would  sadly  interfere  with  the  well-being  of 
the  societies  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
identified,  the  Presidents  of  the  several 
Unions,  with  the  permission  of  His  Emi- 
nence, Cardinal  McCloskey,  and  through  his 
kind  medium,  addressed  a memorial  to  the 
Very  Rev.  Father  Beckx,  begging  that  their 
beloved  director  might  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  his  office.  This  memorial  was  signed 
by  all  the  leading  Catholic  societies,  as  well 
as  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  bankers,  merchants,  etc. 
The  Very  Reverend  Father  General  heard 
and  granted  the  request,  permitting  Father 
Dealy,  even  as  Rector  of  St.  John’s  College, 
to  continue  his  relations  with  the  associations 
that  have  thrived  so  admirably  under  his 
fostering  care.  We  are  proud  to  have  for 
our  President  one  who  commands  the  admi- 
ration, respect  and  love  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity at  large.  But  there  is  another  con- 
sideration, the  very  thought  of  which  should 
send  a thrill  of  honest  pride  through  the 
breast  of  every  student  of  St.  John’s,  and 
make  him  glow  with  the  laudable  ambition 
of  one  day  writing  his  name  .high  up  on  the 
scroll  of  illustrious  Fordham  boys:  Father 
Dealy  is  the  first  St.  John’s  boy  who  has  be- 
come its  Rector.  How  the  heart  of  Alma 
Mater  must  have  leaped  on  beholding  so 
worthy  a son  returning  to  take  her  destinies 
in  his  hands,  and  guide  her  on  to  the  crown- 
ing glory  that  surely  awaits  her.  What  a flood 
of  memories  must  have  crowded  upon  that 
son,  when,  stepping  within  the  gates  of  his  old 
home,  he  beheld  his  Alma  Mater  beaming 
out  on  him  from  the  grand  old  elms,  whose 
every  leaf  whispered  a thousand  welcomes  ! 

Under  the  new  administration  every  day 
sees  additional  improvements.  Architects, 
masons,  plumbers  and  carpenters  are  plying 
their  work  with  might  and  main  ; and,  if  the 
rumored  plan  of  operations  be  carried  out, 
the  buildings  of  St.  John’s  will  stand  second 
to  those  of  no  educational  institution  in  the 
country.  With  reason,  therefore,  may  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  for  our 
President  one  in  whom  are  united  all  the 
qualities  of  an  able  scholar,  a zealous  and 
devoted  father,  and  a genial  friend.  We 
wish  Father  Dealy  success  in  all  his  enter- 
prises, and  hope  that  his  stay  with  us  shall 
be  long.  It  will  be  our  endeavor,  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  to  further  his  every 
effort  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  “ Old 
St.  John’s.”  J.  B. 
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KEY.  F.  fm,  GOCiKELN, 


S,  J. 


It  was  with  feelings  akin  to  despondency 
that  we  walked  up  the  college  lawn  on  the 
7th  of  last  September.  We  were  asking  our- 
selves whether  the  forebodings  of  our  Rec- 
tor would  be  realized.  It  was  only  last  year, 
when  we  were  celebrating  his  feast,  that  he 
cast  a shadow  over  us  all  by  telling  us  that 
perhaps  we  would  never  gather  for  his  feast 
again.  No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  hall 
than  we  heard  that  our  fears  were  too  well 
founded.  Fr.  Gockeln  has  gone,  and  it  is 
our  painful  duty  to  chronicle  his  departure. 
His  kind  smile  and  genial  welcome  did  not 
meet  us  on  our  return.  We  entered  the  play- 
room, and  the  boys  were  whispering  in 
groups,  and  sadness  pervaded  them  all.  At 
every  turn,  the  sorrowful  news  was  our  only 
welcome.  As  we  officially  announce  our  re- 
turn, the  certainty  of  the  gloomy  truth  was 
made  known  to  us. 

Yet  it  is  only  right  for  us  to  consider  that 
what  is  our  loss  is  really  his  gain.  He  is 
now  relieved  from  the  burden  and  responsi- 
bility which  always  attends  the  Rectorship 
of  a great  institution.  He  is  gone,  and  we 
miss  him.  We  have  a right  to  lament  his 
departure.  We  grieve  as  for  the  absence  of 
a parent  or  friend.  Our  old  President  was  a 
father  to  us,  and  as  such  we  loved  and  re- 
spected him.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
course  in  third  grammar,  we  learned  to  love 
and  respect  him  more  and  more. 

The  interests  of  our  late  Rector  were 
identified  with  those  of  St.  John’s  College 
for  a decade  of  years.  To  him  we  owe  that 
obedience  and  gentleness  which  has  been  so 
characteristic  of  the  young  men  of  our  Uni- 
versity. That  love  of  order  and  discipline 
which  was  so  eminent  in  himself,  and  diffused 
among  all  the  collegians.  The  standard  of 
studies  during  his  administration  was  per- 
ceptibly raised. 

Present  as  one  of  the  faculty,  when  the 
Debating  and  Historical  societies  were 
founded,  it  is  chiefly  due  to  his  kindly  pro- 
tection that  they  have  prospered.  Nor  was 
the  comfort  of  the  boys  forgotten.  Ball- 
fields  were  enlarged,  and  well-appointed  bil- 
liard rooms  placed  at  their  disposal. 

We  had  hoped  that  his  stay  among  us 
would  have  been  longer ; yet  we  knew  that 
he  could  not  remain  forever.  He  shall  always 
be  remembered’ by  us  on  account  of  his  kind- 
ness and  solicitude  for  our  welfare.  When, 
on  leaving  Alma  Mater,  we  look  back  over 
our  college  days,  none  of  us  will  forget  the 
happy  times  we  spent  under  his  guidance ; 
and  our  most  joyous  feelings  shall  be  min- 
gled with  regret  when  we  think  of  the  days 
\yhich  are  no  more.  Our  best  wishes  attend 
Him  in  his  new  home.  T. 


TjHE  REV.  P.  F.  DF.ALY,  S.  J.,  CONGRATU- 
. LATED. 

'Since  Fr.  Dealy’s  appointment  to  the  re- 
>5ponsible  position  of  President  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  he  has  been  the  recipient 
of  the  heartiest  congratulations  from  his 
many  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Sunday,  Oct.  ist,  however,  greetings  of  a 
more  formal  nature  were  offered.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Xavier  Sodality,  the  Xavier  Union 
and  Catholic  Union  came  in  large  numbers  to 
congratulate  their  spiritual  adviser,  director 
and  moderator.  More  than  three  hundred 
of  the  most  distinguished  Catholic  gentlemen 
of  New  York  City  were  present.  They  were 
received  at  the  college  entrance  by  the  Rev. 
P.  A.  Halpin,  Vice-President,  then  ushered 
in  the  parlor,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Rev.  President,  whose  presence  they  ap- 


plauded. After  an  irvtenchange  of  greetings 
they  dispersed  througrVthe  grounds.  Some 
roamed  through  the  woods  to  the  Bronx, 
others  promenaded  in  the  garden,  others 
again  inspected  the  different  college  build- 
ings. They  expressed  themselves  delighted 
with  the  gentlemanly  decorum  and  healthy 
appearance  of  the  students,  and  prophesied 
among  themselves  an  era  of  increasing  pros- 
perity for  the  college  under  its  new  President. 
After  a slight  repast  they  returned  cityward. 

Rev.  Fr.  Dealy’s  career  has  been  a very 
active  and  useful  one,  and  when  the  news  of 
his  recent  appointment  became  known,  it 
spread  great  alarm  among  the  different  asso- 
ciations of  New  York  which  he  had  origi- 
nated, organized  and  directed,  and  a petition 
signed  by  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  McClosky 
— members  of  the  bar,  bankers,  merchants, 
etc.,  was  sent  to  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Gen- 
eral of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  His  superiors, 
appreciating  fully  his  labors,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  he  has  under  his  charge, 
took  into  consideration  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  made  it  feasible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  great  mission  while  remaining  the 
President  of  St.  John’s. 

The  following  extract  taken  from  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Xavier  Union,  contains  the  peti- 
tion of  that  and  other  Associations  to  Very 
Rev.  Fr.  Beckx,  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  We  congratulate  the  members  of 
these  Societies  on  the  success  of  their  ap- 
peal : 

“OUR  MODERATOR.” 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  our 
Reverend  Moderator  has  been  appointed 
Rector  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  Few 
men  are  better  qualified  to  fill  so  exalted  a 
position  than  the  Reverend  Father  Dealy ; 
but  while  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
placing  so  able  a scholar  at  the  head  of  this 
great  institution  of  learning,  and  while  we 
rejoiced  at  the  new  honors  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  superiors,  the  thought  that  this 
change  of  residence  might  remove  him  from 
the  direction  of  all  the  great  and  good  works 
he  had  created  and  fostered  for  so  many 
years,  and  separate  him  from  his  many  friends, 
filled  us  with  anxiety.  We  are  happy,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  state  that  his  superiors, 
as  well  as  the  authorities  of  the  diocese,  ap- 
preciating fully  his  labors,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  the  different 
societies  he  has  under  his  charge,  have 
kindly  taken  into  consideration  the 
wishes  of  those  societies,  and  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  continue  his  great  mission.  Father 
Dealy  remains  our  Moderator,  as  well  as 
Director  of  the  Sodality,  and  Spiritual  Ad- 
viser of  the  Catholic  Union. 

A number  of  gentlemen,  co-workers  of  the 
Rev.  Father  Dealy,  and  having  for  many 
years  had  the  opportunity  of  appreciating 
the  special  gifts  with  which  he  seemed  en- 
dowed by  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  great  work,  addressed,  with 
the  permission  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  and  through  his  kind  medium, 
the  following'memorial : 

New  York,  July  24th,  1882. 
To  the  Very  Reverend  Father  P.  Beckx, 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Very  Reverend  Father: 

The  undersigned  have  learned  with  regret  that 
the  Reverend  Father  Dealy  was  about  to  be  re- 
moved, by  the  directions  of  his  superiors,  front 
their  midst,  and  transferred  to  the  Presidency  of 
St.  John’s  College. 

Although  the  removal  of  the  Reverend  Father 
from  this  city,  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  an 


honored  resident,  woMld,  at  all  times,  be  felt  as 
a personal  deprivation  by  his  many  friends,  the 
undersigned  are  quite  aware  that  considerations 
founded  merely  upon  pleasant  relations  and 
social  or  personal  preferences,  can  have  no  weight 
in  matters  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  or  the  interests  of  the  religious  commu- 
nity which  is  to  be  affected  by  any  proposed 
change.  But  the  undersigned  cannot  ignore  the 
fact,  which  they  deem  it  proper  to  lay  before  you, 
that  the  removal  of  Father  Dealy  at  this  moment, 
may  result  in  serious  detriment  to  various  Catho- 
lic institutions  with  which  he  has  been  and  now 
is  identified.  The  Catholic  Union,  the  Xavier 
Union,  the  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality,  etc., 
might  be  named  as  such.  They  are,  to  a great 
extent,  if  not  literally,  his  creation,  and  the 
undersigned  view  with  serious  apprehension,  the 
possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  that  these  use- 
ful, but  infant  societies,  thus  suddenly  losing 
their  main  support  and  cherished  guide,  may  be 
weakened  and  discouraged,  if  not  wholly  disa- 
bled. You  will  certainly  need  no  testimony  as 
to  the  importance  of  maintaining  associations, 
the  object  and  effect  of  which  is  to  interest  the 
Catholic  laity  in  promoting  the  work  of  the 
Church,  and  of  infusing  some  of  her  spirit  into 
young  and  educated  men  of  the  world.  In  this 
country,  where  Church  and  State  are  strangers, 
though  not  foes  to  each  other,  and  our  Church, 
like  every  other  religious  body,  can  possess  only 
such  influence  as  she  may  earn  by  the  virtue  and 
zeal  of  her  children,  we  have  a splendid  field  of 
missionary  labor  ready  for  the  harvest,  but  the 
workmen  to  gather  it  are  few.  Our  pastors 
alone,  if  unaided  by  something  more  than  the 
inactive  sympathy  of  the  laity,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  perform  the  duty,  zealous  and  ear- 
nest as  we  know  them  to  be.  The  practical  co- 
operation of  our  laity  is  urgently  needed,  when 
all  that  is  expected,  indeed,  when  all  that 
is  asked  of  the  State  is  honest  neutrality. 
But  this  co-operation,  to  be  available,  must  be 
in  an  organized  foim,  with  a common  purpose, 
a common  direction  and  a common  sympathy. 
We  need  to  show  to  our  brethren  of  other  de- 
nominations that  the  more  devoted  the  rising 
generation  of  Catholics  shall  be  to  their  faith, 
the  better  citizens  they  shall  become.  That 
Father  Dealy  has  understood  this,  his  record  will 
show,  and  he  can  point  to  hundreds  of  young 
men  in  this  city,  who,  thanks  to  his  intelligent 
and  continuous  efforts,  have  proved  themselves 
earnest,  practical  and  useful  Catholics,  preaching 
eloquent  sermons  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and 
dispelling  prejudice  by  their  intelligent  and  lov- 
ing devotion  to  their  faith.  In  this,  his  chosen 
work,  Father  Dealy  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. At  present,  the  tree  he  has  planted  and 
guarded  is  in  its  infancy.  May  we  not,  with  re- 
spectful earnestness,  beg  that  he  may  now  be 
spared  us,  at  least  until  he  may  safely  leave  to 
others  the  perpetuation  of  his  work?  That  you 
will,  moved  by  these  considerations,  give  ear  to 
this  petition  of  the  undersigned,  is  the  hope  of,  etc 

This  memorial  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dents etc.,  of  The  Catholic  Union,  The  Xavier 
Alumni  Sodality,  The  Xavier  Union,  The  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  The  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory, some  of  the  Alumni  Associations, 
by  many  members  of  the  Boards  of  Direc- 
tion of  those  societies,  and  of  every  Catholic 
work  or  association  of  general  interest,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Emigration,  members  of  the 
bar,  bankers,  merchants,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Very  Reverend  Father  General  has 
kindly  directed  that  the  following  answer  be 
sent  to  the  memorialists. 

Fiesole,  September  5,  1S82. 
Messieurs  L.  B.  Binsse  and  others,  New 
York. 

Gentlemen:  Our  Very  Reverend  Father  Gen- 
eral has  requested  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  memorial  of  the  24th  July,  forwarded  by 
Ilis  Eminence,  Cardinal  McCloskey.  He  thanks 
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you  for  the  flattering  testimony  you  bear  to  the 
good  work  done  by  Father  Dealy  in  the  city  of 
New  York  ; and  he  regrets  that  your  memorial 
reached  him  after  the  nomination  of  Father 
Dealy  had  been  made  public.  But  he  has  com- 
municated with  Father  Fulton,  and  requested 
him  to  see  in  what  way,  under  present  circum- 
stances, he  can  meet  your  wishes.  He  hopes 
that  Father  Dealy,  even  as  Rector  of  St  John’s 
College,  will  still  be  able  fo  extend  his  influence 
to  the  important  associations  which  he  has  formed 
with  so  much  devotedness  and  zeal,  and  direct 
others  who  may  take  up  and  extend  his  apostolic 
work. 

Father  General  has  learned  with  much  pleas- 
ure the  cordial  and  intelligent  co-operation 
afforded  by  the  laity  of  New  York,  and  in  a spe- 
cial manner  by  the  members  of  Father  Dealy ’s 
societies,  to  the  clergy  in  their  battles  for  the 
faith.  He  rejoices  ihat  you  have  so  clearly  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  field  which  is  opened 
to  the  laity  in  the  United  States.  You  have  be- 
fore you  a work  which  laymen,  and  only  laymen, 
can  carry  out.  The  episcopate  and  the  priest- 
hood require  your  co-operation  ; and  Father 
General  is  gratified  to  know  that,  for  this  work, 
you  have  found  so  capable  and  so  devoted  a 
leader  as  Father  Dealy. 

Father  General  wishes  to  express  his  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  your  associations, 
and  his  earnest  prayers  for  their  welfare  and 
prosperity;  he  hopes  that  you  will  consider  him 
as  a warm  friend  of  those  associations,  and  always 
pleased  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
furthering  their  interests. 

Father  General  desires  me,  in  conclusion,  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  success  which  has  hith- 
erto attended  your  societies,  and  to  assure  you 
that  he  fervently  prays  that  they  may  be  the  in- 
struments of  Divine  Providence  for  much  good 
in  the  future. 

Allow  mi,  gentlemen,  to  add  the  expression 
of  my  own  good  wishes,  and  of  the  sincere 
esteem  wifh  which  I am, 

Your  fafithful  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 

/ Edward  V.  Boursand,  S.  J. 


/COMPLIMENTARY  DINNER 

OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ST. 
JOHN’S,  TO  THE  EX- PRESIDENT  AND 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

We  are  obliged  to  write  under  this  caption 
just  as  the  paper  is  going  to  press.  Even  if 
we  had  more  leisure  at  our  command  we  feel 
we  could  not  do  justice  to  our  subject.  We 
present  our  readers  with  a copy  of  the  Menu 
and  a copy  of  the  Toasts.  The  apt  Shakes- 
perean  quotations  are,  we  think,  due  to  the 
nimble  wit  and  ready  memory  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
G.  Hassard,  A.  M.,  ’55. 

MENU. 

“ Pray  God  our  cheer  may  answer,” 

Comedy  of  Errors 

Huitres. 

“ O,  brave  monster  ! lead  the  way.” — Tempest 
POTAGES 

Consomme  Rachel  Creme  de  chouxfleurs 
“ Here  choose  I ; joy  be  the  consequence  !” 

Merchant  of  Venice 
Olives  HORS  D’OEUVRE  Celeri 
POISSON 

Aiguillettes  de  bass  a la  royale 
“ Here  comes  Bass-any-how  1” 

Merchant  of  Venice 
Pommcs  a la  hollandaise 
“ And  that’s  a good  root.” 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
relev E 

Filet  de  boeuf,  mardchale 
“ Which  we  may  nominate  tender.” 

Love’s  Labor  Lost 
Epinards  a V espagnole 
“ Boil  thou  first  i’  the  charmed  pot.” — Macbeth 


ENTREES  / 

Ailes  de  dindonneaux  a la  ALfintglas 
“ Makes  a rare  turkey-co’clj/of  him.” 

Twelfth  Night 

Petits  pois 

“ Ho  ! peas  be  in  this  place  !” 

Measure  for  Measure 
Ris  de  veau  en  caisse  a la  Grammont 
“ Further  pleasure  in  this  case.” 

Romeo  and  Juliet 
Aubergines  f rites 
“ Here’s  the  frier  ready.” 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

SORBET  A L'lMPERIALE 
“ Togive  satiety  a fresh  appetite.” — Othello 
ROT  IS 

Selle  de  chevreuil 
“ Deer?  all’s  well  now.” — Othei.lo 
Perdreaux  rot  is 

“ Iiillo,  I10,  ho,  boy  ! Come,  bird,  come.” 

Hamlet 

Sa/ade  de  laitue 

11  Which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a man’s  stomach.” 

2,  Henry  VI 

SUCRF.S  CHAUDS 

Ponding  an. v cerises  Gclde  aux  mirabelles 

‘‘Sweet,  above  thought  I love  you.” 

Troilus  and  Cressida 
Gaufres  creme  Petits  fours 

Pieces  m on  tees 

“ A deal  of  skimble,  skamble  stuff.”  Macbeth 
Glace  napolitaine 
‘‘A  noble  Neapolitan.” — TEMPEST 
Fruits  Dessert  Cafe 

delmonico 


TOASTS. 

1.  The  Retiring  President  of  St.  John's 

College. 

“ God  be  with  my  old  master,” 

As  You  Like  It 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  GOCKELN,  S.  J. 

2.  The  New  President  of  St.  Johns. 

“ You  will  be  schoolmaster  and  undertake  the 
teaching,” — Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J. 

3.  His  Grace  the  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of 

New  York. 

‘‘Well,  sir,  what  follows?” 

“ Sir,  I have  brought  my  lord  the  Archbishop,” 

Henry  VIII. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan. 

4.  The  City  of  New  York.  * 

“ The  Mayor  is  here  at  hand.” — Richard  III. 
The  Hon.  W.  R.  Grace. 

5.  The  Representatives  of  St.  John’s  in 

Public  Life. 

“ Come,  bring  me  to  a justice.” — 2,  Henry  IV. 
The  Hon.  Charles  Donohue. 

6.  St.  John's  College  and  her  Honorary 

Graduates. 

“ All  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows.” 

All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well 
The  Hon.  Richard  O’Gorman. 

7.  Old  Times  at  Fordham. 

“ The  commons  he  hath  pilled  with  grievous 
taxes.” — Richard  II. 

Gen.  M.  T.  McMahon. 

The  above  in  the  most  exquisite  type  and 
on  the  richest  paper,  met  the  eye  of  each 
guest  as  he  sat  down  Thursday  evening, 


October  19th,  in  Delmouico’s,  to  a banquet 
which  will  not  easily  ^pfde  from  the  memory 
of  those  who  participated  in  it.  It  was  a 
memorable  gathering.  Memorable  on  account 
of  those  who  were  present,  memorable  also 
on  account  of  the  occasion  which  convened  it. 
Rev.  Fr.  Gockeln  had  just  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  Rev.  Fr.  Dealy,  the  government  of 
the  college  over  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
nobly  presided.  The  Alumni  had  assembled 
to  do  honor  to  both.  The  former  they  brought 
from  his  home  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  mani- 
fest their  high  appreciation  of  his  eminent 
services.  The  latter  they  invited,  to  wish  him 
well  in  the  arduous  labor  he  was  just  begin- 
ning. His  Eminence,  Cardinal  McCloskey, 
the  first  president  of  the  college,  unable  to 
attend,  sent  the  Coadjutor  Archbishop  to 
represent  him.  Monsignor  Preston;  Wm.  R. 
Grace,  the  mayor  of  the  city;  Mr  John  Kelly, 
Mr.  Hassard,  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation ; Mr  Connery,  of  the  Herald  ; Mr. 
Eugene  Kelly  ; Senator  Bradley  ; Mr.  Thoron, 
president  of  the  Xavier  Lbiion  ; Dr.  Herber- 
mann  ; Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  and  many 
old  graduates  of  the  college,  lent  the  distinc- 
tion of  their  position,  their  influence,  their 
learning  and  their  eloquence  to  embellish 
and  enliven  the  brilliant  reunion.  Friends 
met  for  the  first  time  in  years.  They  came 
from  all  parts  and  from  almost  every  dis- 
tance. Old  times  were  talked  over — old  jokes 
repeated,  and  old  scenes  rehearsed.  The 
general  theme  of  conversation  was  Alma 
Mater,  its  past,  present  and  future.  She 
might  well  be  proud  of  those  sons,  men  who 
had  walked  in  every  path  of  life,  acquiring 
eminence  for  themselves  and  renown  for  her. 
It  was  a goodly  spectacle.  It  spoke  well  for 
the  past  of  the  college  and  predicted  increas- 
ing prosperity  in  the  future.  Fr.  Gockeln 
responded  with  unrepressed  emotion  to  the 
first  toast.  He  was  at  the  “sun6et  of  life  ” 
and  possessed  of  “mystical  lore,”  and  told 
of  the  new  era  that  was  beginning  for  St. 
John's.  Rev.  Fr.  Dealy  reviewed  the  past 
history  of  the  college  from  the  day  he  went 
there  as  a little  boy  till  the  hour  he  entered 
its  gates  as  presiding  officer.  Names  made 
great  by  profound  erudition  and  life-long  de- 
votedness  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  Education 
framed,  in  his  speech,  a worthy  setting  for  the 
beloved  name  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 
His  Grace,  Archbishop  Corrigan,  charmed 
the  guests  by  his  pathetic  and  sincere  eulogy 
of  both  recipients  of  the  Complimentary  fes- 
tival, and  pointed  out  how  religion  enno- 
bles the  soul,  and  makes  it  easy  for  a great 
man  to  descend  from  eminence  to  obscurity, 
and  rejoice  that  another  may  win  honors 
even  greater  than  his  own,  in  the  field  in 
which  he  had  made  himself  famous.  His 
honor,  Mayor  Grace  and  John  Kelly  paid 
compliments  to  both  the  reverend  gentlemen, 
and  spoke  of  the  great  necessity  of  religion  in 
all  education,  and  appealed  to  history  to  attest 
that  the  Jesuits  were  foremost  everywhere  in 
developing  the  heart  by  teaching  morality, 
and  the  intellect  by  imparting  science.  The 
Hon.  Ch.  Donohue  and  the  Hon.  Richard 
O’Gorman  were  unavoidably  absent,  and  sent 
letters  to  express  their  regrets.  “Old  Times” 
found  a humorous  historian  in  Gen.  M.  T. 
McMahon,  the  genial  receiver  of  taxes,  who 
offered  no  excuse  for  that  “ The  commons  he 
hath  pilled  with  grievous  taxes.’’  Other  toasts 
were  spoken  to,  and  the  festivities  came  to  an 
end.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  managers  of  the  banquet,  and  the  Alumni 
Association  may  well  congratulate  itself  on 
the  success  of  their  complimentary  dinner. 
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Y^t  a meeting  held  Oct.  9th,  Rev.  P.  A. 
Halpin  presiding,  with  Messrs.  Dowley,  Ho- 
ban, O’Malley,  Thoron,  Butler  and  Murphy 
present,  action  was  taken  on  a former  sug- 
gestion of  the  Rev.  Vice-President,  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a college  journal. 
The  Rev.  Father  informed  the  above-men- 
tioned gentlemen  that  they,  together  with 
Mr.  B.  F.  McManus,  who  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  meeting,  were  to  constitute 
the  Board  of  Editors  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr. 
F.  D.  Dowley  was  appointed  business  man- 
ager, with  Mr.  J.  N.  Butler  as  assistant.  The 
office  of  secretary  was  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  P. 
O’Malley.  Although  entailing  upon  the  edi- 
tors considerable  labor,  in  addition  to  the 
routine  of  class  duty,  the  project  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  all,  and  The  Fordham 
College  Monthly  became  a thing  of  the 
near  future.  With  the  present  issue  we  be- 
gin our  journalistic  career.  In  the  short 
time  allotted  for  its  preparation,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  give  our  readers  a fair  idea  of  what 
The  Fordham  College  Monthly  prom- 
ises to  be  : a journal  devoted  to  college  inter- 
ests and  events,  with  just  enough  of  the  con- 
ventional essay  and  erudite  editorial  as  will 
free  us  from  the  imputation  of  levity. 


AT  LAST. 

v At  last  St.  John’s  College  is  making  an 
effort  to  have  its  journal.  We  are  late,  very 
late,  in  the  field,  and  our  competitors  are  so 
far  ahead  of  us  that  we  have  little  hope  of 
overtaking  them.  We  will  do  our  best.  We 
cannot  agree  entirely  with  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  first  paper.  We  heard,  it  is 
true,  much  whispering  of  failure.  But  we 
received  also,  much  encouragement.  We 
think,  however,  it  is  better  to  try  ; though  we 
fail,  than  never  to  try  at  all.  Alone,  we  will 
not  accomplish  much,  but  we  are  justified  in 
asking  assistance  in  so  many  quarters  that 
we  trust  we  will  achieve  at  least  partial  suc- 
cess. We  need  money — we  need  contribu- 
tors for  our  columns.  We  ask  so  little,  and 
the  number  of  old  students  is  so  large,  and 
the  college  has  so  many  friends,  that  to 
doubt  them  would  be  to  do  them  injustice. 
But  who  are  going  to  help  us  to  fill  our  col- 
ums?  Aye,  there’s  the  rub.  There  are  eight 
students  in  philosophy,  twelve  in  rhetoric, 
eighteen  in  Belles-lettres,  twenty-four  in  clas- 
sics, fourteen  in  Commercial  Belles-lettres — 
seventy-six  in  all.  Have  we  not  every  right 
to  expect  from  so  many  students,  who  every 
day  ply  their  pen  and  exercise  their  brain,  a 
very  shower  of  contributions?  Besides,  in 
the  lower  classes  there  are  those  whom  Na- 
ture or  hard  work  has  gifted  with  some  facil- 
ity in  putting  down  thoughts  on  paper  ; these 
we  cordially  invite  to  bring  us  “copy.”  To 
work  then,  boys — one  and  all — and  we  will 
not  fall  behind  in  our  tasks. 

OUR  BOYS. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  its  students, 
St.  John’s  light  is  not  hid  under  a bushel. 
Her  fame  seems  to  have  spread  to  every 
point  of  the  compass.  The  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  even  Cuba  and  Mexico  have  a 
goodly  share  of  their  sons  under  this  roof. 
We  have  students  from  the  United  States  of 
Colombia.  Even  the  war  between  Peru  and 
Chili  did  not  prevent  those  countries  from 
sending  some  of  their  sons  to  this  seat  of 
learning.  The  Old  World,  whose  many  uni- 
versities have  an  established  reputation,  and 
whose  colleges  are  known  throughout  all 
Christendom,  is  also  represented.  Altogether 
we  have  about  ten  different  nationalities.  In 
one  division,  that  species  of  humanity  known 
as  the  “ small  boy,”  rules  with  imperial  sway. 
The  smallest  in  this  division  is  only  2 ft.,  9 
in.  in  height,  while  the  largest  in  the  senior 
division  measures  6 ft.,  3 in. 

Our  fat  boy  tips  the  scales  at  241  lbs.  At 
present  we  number  about  190  boarders  and 
about  60  externs.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  by  Christmas  we  shall  have  225  boarders 
at  Old  St.  John’s.  And  yet,  from  this  “ pot- 
pourri ” of  humanity,  there  ascends  the  fra- 
grant odor  of  good  fellowship  and  kindly 
feeling. 

* 

* _ * 

A fine  billiard  table  will  be  raffled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  2d  Division.  Chances  25  cts. 
The  table  will  be  delivered,  free  of  cost,  to 
any  residence  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  or 
Jersey  City. 


A CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY. 

The  air  is  full  of  rumors  concerning  a 
Catholic  university.  Every  great  nation  has 
its  universities,  and  certainly,  as  a nation,  we 
are  important  enough  to  add  to  the  already 
flourishing  institutions  of  the  land,  a Catho- 
lic university.  Nor  shall  we  have  redeemed 
our  reputation  from  a well-merited  stigma, 
until  the  spires  and  turrets  and  spacious 
grounds  of  a structure  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  highest  Catholic  education, 
adorn  one  or  other  of  our  American  cities. 

But  where  will  that  edifice  be?  What  city 
or  State  will  it  embellish?  Will  it  be  East, 
West,  North  or  South  of  this  vast  Union? 
We  are  too  frank  to  conceal  our  own  feel- 
ings on  this  subject.  Our  heart’s  most  cher- 
ished desire  will  be  realized  only  when,  where 
we  now  study,  a university  takes  its  birth.  Still, 
our  chagrin  will  not  be  insupportable  if  it  be 
given  to  some  other  place  to  cradle  this  emi- 
nently necessary  institution.  We  love  Ford- 
ham, and  we  are  devoted  to  our  college,  but 
we  love  Catholic  education  and  are  devoted 
to  Catholic  interests  still  more.  Above  all 
considerations  of  place  does  our  yearning 
for  the  university  aspire.  Only  give  us  a 
Catholic  university!  How  are  we  to  obtain 
this  crowning  reward  of  that  untiring  zeal 
which  the  children  of  the  Church  are  mani- 
festing everywhere  on  this  continent  in  the 
cause  of  learning?  By  co-operation.  When 
will  the  rich  and  the  influential  ones  of  our 
creed  be  up  and  doing?  Who  will  be  the 
leader  in  this  noble  crusade?  If  the  univer- 
sity is  not  an  accomplished  fact  as  yet,  it  is 
not  because  the  rich  are  ungenerous,  or  be- 
cause their  influence  is  withheld,  but  because 
no  master  hand  has  been  stretched  forth  to 
bind  up  scattered  energies,  and  no  sovereign 
voice  has  spoken  loud  enough  to  marshal 
into  order  the  thousands  who  are  willing  to 
follow,  but  do  not  know  what  leading  they 
are  to  obey.  With  a mind  to  conceive  and 
plan — with  a voice  to  command  and  direct, 
forces  innumerable  will  be  put  into  play,  and 
the  result  will  be  a Catholic  university. 


EDITORIAL  PRIVILEGES. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  editor  is  an 
envied  man.  The  seductive  pleasures  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  the  peculiar  prvileges 
which  he  continually  enjoys,  must  necessarily 
excite  envy  in  the  breasts  of  most  people. 
To  describe  a few  of  these  privileges  is  to 
prove  conclusively  the  truth  of  our  statement. 

First  of  all,  he  may  purchase  his  own  essay 
paper.  Now  this,  at  first  sight,  may  not  ap- 
pear very  exhilarating,  but  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  privilege  may  include  three 
journeys  to  the  paper  shop  on  three  succes- 
sive days,  the  charm  of  the  transaction  be- 
comes more  apparent.  In  each  instance, 
after  waiting  some  time,  he  is  politely  in- 
formed that  the  article  he  asks  for  is  just  out 
of  stock,  and  that  the  shopman  will  be 
obliged  if  he  calls  again.  At  length,  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  paper  is  obtained,  and  in  the 
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midst  of  a driving  rain,  the  editor  returns, 
ploughing  through  the  mud,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  all  beholders. 

This  might  in  itself  seem  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  happiness  of  any  man,  but  the 
editor  has  other  and  deeper  joys.  Thursday 
afternoon  brings  a game  of  base  ball  be- 
tween two  leading  nines.  The  common  herd 
may  watch  the  brilliant  play,  but  the  editor 
is  exempted  from  such  drudgery.  He  may 
with  impunity,  between  the  hours  of  two  and 
four  p.  M.,  enter  the  study  hall,  and  there,  in 
the  sombre  stillness,  invent  a column  of 
jokes.  Again,  the  students,  about  to  retire 
for  the  night,  are  ascending  the  stairs,  when 
lo!  from  among  them  all,  philosophers  not 
excepted,  the  editor  is  chosen  to  descend  and 
read  proof  sheets  till  the  wee  small  hours. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  he  is  a 
member  or  officer  of  one  or  more  societies. 
Then  indeed  his  cup  of  joy  runs  over.  His 
natural  gaiety  is  sensibly  increased,  on  re- 
ceiving within  the  space  of  two  days,  the 
titles  of  three  editorials,  one  historical  essay, 
one  complete  speech,  two  minor  essays,  one 
comic  poem,  one  serious  poem  and  two  im- 
portant historical  treatises.  He,  of  course, 
understands  that  the  documents  bearing  the 
aforesaid  titles  are  to  be  handed  in  as  soon 
as  possible.  How  cheerful  is  his  counte- 
nance at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  when, 
seated  before  his  desk,  he  fills  a sheet  of 
fools-cap  with  the  names  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  is  to  write. 

At  night,  bright  dreams  increase  the 
charms  of  “ Nature’s  sweet  restorer.” 
Through  a mist  of  confused  writing  he  dis- 
cerns sheets  of  essay  paper  gliding  gracefully 
down  rivers  of  ink,  dignified  penholders 
dancing  cotillions  on  the  summit  of  a moun- 
tain of  reference  books,  and  on  all  sides  the 
half-formed  creations  of  his  own  brain  grin- 
ning horribly. 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  editor  is  envied? 
Need  we  be  surprised  that  he  is  blithe  and 
merry,  when  fortune  thus  scatters  her  favors 
around  him  with  so  liberal  a hand? 

ADVERTISING  IN  COLLEGE  JOURNALS. 

We  are  timid  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
our  New  York  mercantile  friends  to  the  great 
advantages  the  existence  of  such  a journal 
as  the  College  Monthly  places  within  their 
reach.  Our  merchant  princes,  distinguished 
as  they  are,  for  the  audacious  enterprise  that 
makes  the  remotest  by  ways  of  savage  lil'e 
tributary  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
Empire  City,  recoiling  from  no  obstacles 
which  would  interfere  with  their  bringing  the 
products  of  our  industrial  civilization  within 
the  reach  of  every  corner  of  the  earth,  are  in 
no  respect  more  remarkable  than  for  the 
wise  prodigality  they  display  in  taking  the 
world  into  their  confidence  through  the 
agency  of  the  press.  It  would  be  almost  an 
impertinence  then,  to  instruct  them  as  to  the 
enormous  increase  that  will  result  to  their 
business  transactions  by  making  their  wares 


known  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  little  infant  that  claims  recognition  from 
his  big  brothers  in  this  our  first  number.  We 
know  there  is  nothing  the  successful  mer- 
chant resents  so  deeply  as  the  imputation  that 
he  is  blind  to  his  own  interests.  To  suppose 
for  a moment  that  there  will  not  be  a rush 
on  the  part  of  New  York  business  men  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  College  Monthly  as  soon  as  they 
become  acquainted  with  its  merits,  would  be 
an  insult  to  their  intelligence  which  we  would 
be  the  last  to  offer.  Although,  then,  we  be  of 
tender  years,  an  infant  Hercules  in  our  way, 
we  do  not  propose  to  emulate  the  early  days 
of  the  hero  by  strangling  serpents,  although 
there  are  many  infesting  our  social  and  polit- 
ical life  whom  we  would  see  expire  without 
a tear  ; but  rather  in  making  life  better  and 
more  beautiful ; and  one  of  the  methods  by 
which  we  propose  to  do  this  is  by  making 
the  products  of  our  state  known  to  the  entire 
world. 

So  come  on,  gentlemen  ! you  know  our  ad- 
vertising space  is  limited.  We  do  not  intend 
to  increase  it  for  some  months,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  commend  to  your  attention  the 
motto  “ First  come,  first  served.”  There  is 
another  class  of  society,  however,  which  is 
drawn  to  us  by  closer  sympathies  and  to 
which  a “ fellow-feeling  ” makes  us  not  only 
“ kin”  but  kinder  than  to  our  friends,  the  mer- 
chants, who  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  We  allude  to  our  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  numberless  educational  estab- 
lishments which  are  centres  of  culture  in 
every  part  of  our  state.  To  them  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  a peri- 
odical like  ours  should  make  their  merit 
known  to  the  world. 

College  journals,  from  their  partly  literary 
partly  educational  character,  are  eminently 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  Fordham 
MONTHLY,  which  will  circulate  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  British  and  Spanish 
America  and  in  Europe,  and  amongst 
the  most  cultured  classes  of  society,  affords  a 
vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  about 
good  schools,  which  no  other  kind  of  publica- 
tion possesses.  Who,  after  having  his  brain 
dulled  by  the  prosing  of  our  politicians  in  the 
daily  papers,  can  have  sufficient  mental  elas- 
ticity to  turn  to  their  advertising  columns? 
On  the  other  hand,  our  readers  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy,  the  playful  fancy,  with  which  our 
contributors  promise  to  make  the  Mon  thly 
scintillate,  must  turn  with  a certain  relief 
to  our  advertising  column,  as  a sedative. 
We  do  not  ask  for  advertisements.  Shekels 
we  despise.  Pro  bono  publico  is  the  only 
legend  we  embroider  on  our  standard,  and 
it  is  conducive  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  estate,  that  good  schools  should  have 
their  location  made  known  through  a pub- 
lication which  is  read  by  the  very  class  that 
patronizes  them.  We  see  by  our  advertising 
columns  that  two  of  the  leading  ladies’ 
schools  of  New  York  notify  their  patrons 
of  their  opening.  The  Melrose  Ursuline 


Academy  worthily  maintains  the  high  stan- 
dard initiated  by  the  foundress  of  that  glori- 
ous order.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  see 
that  the  lamented  death  of  Mile.  Tardive] 
has  not  interrupted  the  progress  of  a school 
whose  graduates  may  be  found  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Spanish  America. 
Certainly  under  the  management  of  the 
accomplished  lady  who  now  presides  over  it, 
its  interests  are  not  likely  to  suffer.  During 
the  last  years  of  Mile.  Tardivel’s  life,  Mad- 
ame Servatius  had  practically  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  never  was  it  more 
prosperous.  The  grand-niece  of  the  illustri- 
ous Madame  Campan,  and  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  houses  of  the 
French  noblesse,  Madame  Servatius  learned 
at  the  historic  college  of  St.  Denis,  some  of 
the  accomplishments  with  which  she  will, 

no  doubt,  imbue  her  pupils. 

* 

* * 

That  our  journal  may  obtain  some  of  the 
success  which  every  laudable  enterprise  right- 
fully hopes  for  as  its  reward,  we  need  the 
co-operation  of  our  friends — we  need  en- 
couragement. Kind  words  and  good  wishes 
are  encouragement  it  is  true,  but  something 
more  substantial  is  looked  for.  What  we 
can  do  we  will  do,  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
stand  alone.  We  utter  a fervent  and  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  students  of  this  year.  We 
have  only  begun  what  was  much  easier  in 
the  conception  than  in  the  execution.  How- 
ever, do  not  misunderstand  us.  We  are  not 
afraid,  we  are  only  uncertain,  and  we  look 
into  the  future  with  great  hesitancy.  If  our 
fellow  students  wish  to  console  us  on  our 
arduous  journey  they  must  come  to  our  res- 
cue with  subscriptions  and  contributions.  It 
is  not  our  paper.  It  is  iheir  paper.  From 
the  students  who  have  left  these  precincts 
we  count  upon  incentives  to  persevere  in  our 
efforts.  These  words  and  acts  will  incite  us 
to  be  steadfast  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Their 
love  foi  Alina  Mater  has  not  grown  cold, 
and  every  impulse  they  give  to  our  exertions 
will  be  evidence  of  their  grateful  remem- 
berance  of  the  old  home  under  whose  shelter 

they  laid  their  prosperity  in  life. 

* 

One  of  the  editors  looking  over  the  edito- 
rial department  pooh-poohed  it  as  over-flow- 
ing with  appeals  for  subscriptions  and  contir- 
butions.  We  all  agreed  with  him  and  were  on 
the  point  of  eliminating  what  was  found  ex- 
cessive in  this  respect,  but  the  remark,  that 
in  a first  issue  of  a periodical  which  needs 
outside  support,  begging  for  assistance  was 
not  an  irregularity,  decided  us  to  make  no 
change.  If  we  are  wrong,  we  are  sorry,  and 
if  we  must  make  atonement,  why  then,  “ we 
wont  do  it  any  more.” 

* 

* •%. 

We  almost  forgot  to  thank  our  subscribers. 
We  do  thank  them  now  at  the  last  moment, 
and  very  sincerely. 

* 

We  feel  sure  that  the  style  in  which  our 
“Monthly”  appears  will  please  our  sub- 
scribers and  commend  our  printers  to  their 
patronage. 

Messrs.  Donovan  and  Londergan,  printers, 
are  to  be  found  at  269  Pearl  St.  New  York. 
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RECEPTION  AT  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 
FOEDHAM. 

On  September  19th,  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy, 
S.  J.,  Rector  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
was  the  object  of  an  enthusiastic  reception 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  Although 
the  affair  was  informal  and  hurriedly  ar- 
ranged, the  occasion  was  made  peculiarly 
interesting  by  the  evident  delight  of  the 
young  gentlemen  present,  who  felt  that  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  has  assumed  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, St.  John's  must  add  new  glories  to 
those  achieved  in  the  past.  At  half-past 
eight  the  Rev.  gentleman  entered,  followed 
by  the  college  faculty,  headed  by  the  Rev. 
Vice-President  Halpin,  and  was  greeted  with 
the  lively  plaudits  of  the  students.  A duet 
on  the  piano  was  charmingly  rendered  by 
Professor  Petersen  and  Mr.  Thorn  dyke. 
After  a fantasia  on  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 
played  with  rare  artistic  feeling  and  skill,  by 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  F.  D.  Dowley  stepped  on 
the  stage  and  read  the  following  address: 

“ Reverend  and  Dear  Father — We 
are  assembled  here  this  morning  to  greet  and 
welcome  you  as  Rector  of  old  St.  John’s. 
Our  late  President,  whose  memory  will  long 
be  revered  among  us,  has  retired  from  the 
responsible  position  which  he  so  long  held. 
In  our  hearts  this  morning  there  is  sadness 
mingled  with  joy.  Sadness  caused  by  the 
loss  of  one  whom  we  have  long  since  learned 
to  love.  Joy  in  the  presence  of  his  succes- 
sor, the  fame  of  whose  benignity  has  pre- 
ceded him,  and  of  whose  gentle  influence  we 
are  already  conscious. 

“ It  has  hitherto  been  our  aim,  Rev.  Father, 
to  extend  the  reputation  and  give  new  honor 
to  the  name  of  this  grand  old  institution. 
We  are  confident  that  in  these  exertions  you 
desire  the  future  to  be  a continuation  of  the 
past.  To  gratify  this,  your  first  wish,  we 
shall  exert  all  our  energies.  As  far  as  it  lies 
in  us,  St.  John’s  shall  continue  to  stand,  as 
she  ever  stood,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Cath- 
olic colleges  of  America. 

“ For  although  as  students  we  have  many 
cares  and  distractions  during  our  long  col- 
legiate course,  yet  the  love  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  the  love  of  the  venerable  walls  which 
shelter  us,  is  ever  strong  and  deep  rooted. 

“ Encouraged  by  your  approving  smile,  we 
are  now  resuming  with  alacrity  our  accus- 
tomed tasks.  After  our  studies,  that  manly 
interest  in  athletic  sports  for  which  St.  John's 
has  long  been  famous,  shall  be  maintained. 
Everything  shall  continue  to  be  as  it  has 
been  hitherto.  Gaiety  on  the  playground 
shall  be  exchanged  for  a thoughtful  serious- 
ness in  class,  with  that  readiness  which  has 
long  been  characteristic  of  this  institution. 
Old  students  returning  after  an  absence  shall 
perceive  a new  energy  in  all  our  exercises, 
an  increased  love  of  good  discipline,  and,  if 
possible,  a more  prompt  yet  manly  docility. 

“ We  trust,  Rev.  Father,  that  your  stay 
may  be  long  in  our  midst,  and  that  success 
may  attend  all  your  undertakings.  We  are 
resolved  that  our  gentlemanly  demeanor  and 
eager  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  shall 
be  among  the  pleasantest  recollections  of 
what  we  know  has  been  and  will  be  a most 
useful  career.  It  is  our  heartfelt  prayer  that 
the  reward  of  your  labors  in  the  field  of  Cath- 
olic education  may  be  a life  as  rich  in  years 
as  it  has  been  prolific  in  good  works.  Ani- 
mated by  these  sentiments,  the  students  of 
St.  John’s,  one  and  all,  cordially  welcome 
you,  and  trust  that  the  long  era  of  sunshine 
which  began  with  our  late  Rector,  may 
reach  the  noonday  of  its  brightness  during 
your  wise  and  benevolent  administration.” 


The  Rev.  Father  Rector,  who  was  evidently 
much  touched  by  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  feeling  of  his  young  audience,  said  that  he 
had  not  anticipated  being  called  on  to  ad- 
dress them,  but  still  he  could  not  let  the 
occasion  pass  without  saying  a few  words  to 
the  young  gentlemen  before  him.  The  pro- 
fessors and  the  prefects  of  the  college  had 
given  the  highest  testimony  to  their  intellec- 
tual and  moral  progress.  Their  able  Vice- 
President  was  satisfied,  and  had  a well- 
grounded  hope  that  this  progress  would  be 
continued.  St.John’s  had  an  humble  begin- 
ning, but  by  an  earnest  effort  it  has  achieved 
its  position  in  the  front  rank  of  institutions 
devoted  to  Catholic  education.  Its  past  and 
present  are  a guarantee  of  its  future,  and  he 
believed  it  was  destined  to  advance  to  greater 
heights.  He  thanked  them  for  the  kind  wel- 
come they  had  given  him.  Great  as  his  de- 
ficiencies were  when  contrasted  with  the 
merits  of  the  distinguished  men  who  had 
gone  before  him,  still  he  had  one  merit  which 
would  commend  him  to  their  favor — he  was 
the  first  St.  John’s  boy  who  was  President 
of  St.  John’s  College.  When  he  entered  the 
college  grounds  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
office,  the  first  sound  that  greeted  him  was 
the  well-known  sound  of  the  old  college  bell 
that  had  so  often  summoned  him  to  mass, 
prayer,  and  the  various  duties  and  exercises 
of  student  life.  The  surroundings  of  the 
college  were  the  same  as,  when  a boy,  he 
first  came  to  the  college,  of  which  Dr. 
McCloskey,  now  the  illustrious  Cardinal  of 
New  York,  was  President,  who  embraced 
him  in  his  arms  and  welcomed  him.  Every- 
thing was  unchanged,  and  brought  back  old 
associations  with  as  much  vividness  as  any 
event  which  might  have  occurred  in  their 
lives  a day  ago.  He  entered  on  his  office 
under  pleasant  auspices.  Never  was  the 
college  so  flourishing  in  every  respect.  It 
now  contained  more  students  than  had  been 
in  it  during  the  whole  of  last  term  and  than 
it  ever  had  before.  Its  number  was  rapidly 
approaching  a figure  that  will  test  the  capac- 
ity of  its  buildings  to  their  utmost  extent. 
Father  Dealy  then  gave  a rapid  sketch  of 
the  illustrious  men  it  had  contributed  to 
every  department  of  life.  There  was  no 
field,  he  said,  on  which  the  alumni  of  St. 
John’s  had  not  achieved  distinction.  Among 
them  were  heroes  who  had  shed  their  blood 
for  the  Union  on  the  field  of  battle,  illustri- 
ous judges  and  distinguished  lawyers,  stain- 
less Bishops  and  learned  priests,  editors  of 
brilliant  capacity — in  fine,  there  was  no  walk 
of  life  on  which  the  alumni  of  St.  John’s  had 
not  left  indelible  footprints.  After  again 
thanking  them  for  their  kind  reception,  the 
Rev.  Rector  concluded. 

Students  are  naturally  partial  to  their  own 
alma  mater,  and  the  laudatory  observations 
contained  in  the  well-written  address  to  the 
Rev.  Rector,  might  be  considered  as  a natu- 
ral attempt  at  embellishment.  But  for  any- 
one who  has  visited  the  institution  there  will 
be  very  little  exaggeration  either  in  the  ad- 
dress or  reply.  Certainly  the  situation  is 
almost  faultless.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
spot  on  the  beautiful  Hudson  so  charming, 
or  combining  the  excellencies  of  different 
kinds  of  scenery  with  such  skill — a skill  that 
shows  that  Nature  sometimes  produces  her 
harmonies  with  more  cunning  than  art.  To 
the  west  of  the  college  the  Hudson  laps  and 
splashes  against  the  Palisades,  which  form 
as  carefully  wrought  a background  to  the 
beautiful  landscape,  seen  from  the  front  of 
the  building,  as  painter  could  desire.  The 
Harlem  sweeps  along  the  east,  affording 
pleasant  sea-bathing  for  the  students,  for 
such  part  of  the  season  as  still  remains  to 


them,  and  the  little  Bronx  forms  a pictur- 
esque creek  in  the  college  grounds.  Their 
grounds  contain  about  i3oacres,  wooded  and 
pastured  in  a way  that  speaks  more  for 
beauty  than  utility — only  apparently,  how- 
ever, for  further  observation  displays  fat 
beeves  grazing,  and  some  agriculture.  An 
immense  orchard,  laden  with  fruit,  must 
form  a fearful  inducement  to  transgress  the 
boundary  of  right  and  wrong  to  such  of  the 
students  as  have  not  chilled  their  senses  with 
ethical  philosophy,  or  from  a deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Berkleyan  system,  have  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  apples  are  a 
delusion. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery — one  can  im- 
agine what  the  glories  of  these  magnificent 
elms  and  maples  must  be,  when  the  chemis- 
try of  an  Indian  summer  has  touched  them 
with  its  brown  and  purples — is  by  no  means 
the  least  of  the  advantages  of  St.  John.  Ex 
pede  Herculen,  pardon  the  triteness  of  the 
quotation,  applies  aptly  in  this  connection. 
It  is  the  boast  of  many  of  our  great  men 
that  they  are  self-made,  thereby  relieving  the 
Creator  from  what  would  often  be  an  un- 
pleasant responsibility.  But  if  you  ask  num- 
bers of  the  gentlemen  who  have  received  col- 
legiate training  in  this  State,  and  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  various  pro- 
fessions, they  will  tell  you  that  a great  por- 
tion of  their  success  in  life  is  due  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  culture  which  moulded  them  in 
St  John’s  College,  Fordham. 

That  its  students  are  remarkable  for  the  re- 
finement and  cultivated  manners  character- 
istic of  the  gentleman  goes  without  saying. 
The  tradition  of  les  petits  solus  et  les  belles- 
manieres,  which  formed  the  most  accom- 
plished cavaliers  of  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Magnificent,  has  by  no  means  died  out  of 
the  order  of  Loyola.  The  Jesuit  graduate  is 
still  noted  for  the  delicate  refinements  and 
savoir-faire  that  count  for  so  much  in  the 
world. 

This  pleasant  union  of  hill  and  dale,  sea 
and  river,  is  a part  of  New  York  City,  a fact 
of  which  the  skeptic  is  convinced  when  he 
meets  the  city  horse  cars  at  the  entrance  to 
the  grounds.  Those  who  cry  out  so  loudly 
for  a Catholic  university,  and  do  so  little  for 
the  attainment  of  their  desire,  would  do  well 
to  examine  the  possibilities  in  which  a devel- 
opment of  St.  John’s  College  would  eventu- 
ate. Add  a department  of  Medicine  and  one 
of  Law,  and  there  is  ycur  Catholic  university 
with  complete  faculties,  and  fitted  to  rank 
with  any  of  the  land.  New  buildings  are  in 
contemplation,  and,  indeed,  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  students  will  soon  ren- 
der them  absolutely  necessary.  A generous 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  leading  Catholics — 
do  they  never  feel  ashamed  when  they  read  of 
the  numerous  adornments,  the  millions  that 
are  being  constantly  lavished  on  Protestant 
colleges  by  public-spirited  Protestant  mer- 
chants, and  That  during  their  lifetime? — and 
a Catholic  university,  if  not  for  the  United 
States,  at  least  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
may  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.— Catholic  Review. 

The  Rosehill  Base  Ball  Club  was  re-organ- 
ised and  held  its  first  meeting  on  Sept,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  present 
year:  President,  John  Ryan;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, T.  D.  Dowley  ; Secretary,  Joseph  Wat- 
son ; Treasurer,  John  Thorndyke.  Captain 
1st  nine,  Wm.  P O’Malley.  Scorer  1st  nine 
Wm.  Gomm.  The  members  of  the  first  nine 
are  ; M.  Enright ; G.  Giddings  ; A.  Quacken- 
bos  ; Wm.  O’Malley;  F.  Gearon;  F.  Giddings  ; 
W.  Kerman  ; C.  Orben  ; R.  McNamara ; W. 
Donovan,  Subs. 


THE  FORDHAM  COLLEGE  MONTHLY. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fordham  College 
Monthl  y: 

Dear  Sir:  The  following'  is  a little  boy’s 
idea  of  the  retreat  given  a few  weeks  ago  to 
the  boys  of  St.  John’s  College.  By  publish- 
ing it,  you  will  confer  a favor  on  the  writer. 

J.  K. 

1ST  Eng.  Gram.  Class,  Oct.  9,  1882. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  Rev.  Fr.  Halpin 
informed  us  that  “ Our  annual  retreat  would 
begin  on  Wednesday  evening  of  the  same 
week,  and  last  until  after  Mass  on  Sunday 
morning.”  Of  course  we  were  glad  to  hear 
this — not  only  on  account  of  the  spiritual 
good  which  we  hoped  to  derive  from  it — but 
also  because  we  knew  that  a considerable 
amount  of  recreation  would  be  mixed  up 
with  our  pious  exercises.  Rev.  Fr.  Murphy, 
President  of  Gonzaga  College,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  gave  us  the  retreat.  The  Rev.  Fr.  is 
a very  tall,  large-bodied  man,  with  a kind 
and  pleasing  appearance.  All  of  the  ser- 
mons were  very  nice,  some  of  them,  indeed, 
quite  funny.  The  text  of  the  first  sermon, 
“ Shall  I be  saved,  or  shall  I be  lost?”  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the 
boys  who  heard  it.  Although  the  sermons 
were  sometimes  quite  long,  yet  they  were 
always  interesting.  In  fact,  I heard  some 
boys  say  that  they  did  not  feel  the  time  pas- 
sing, so  pleased  were  they  with  the  sermons. 
In  the  afternoon  at  2:30  we  made  the  way  of 
the  cross.  After  the  night  sermon  we  had 
Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 
On  Sunday  all  the  boys  went  to  Holy  Com- 
munion. Rev.  Fathers  Halpin  and  Murphy 
administered  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  more 
than  200  comir  unicants.  After  the  High 
Mass  at  9 A.  M.,  we  had  recreation,  which 
lasted  until  6:30  p.  M.  At  6 I“.  M.  all  the 
boys  assembled  in  First  Division  Play  Room 
for  the  purpose  of  thanking  Fr.  Murphy  for 
the  retreat  which  he  had  given  us.  As  soon 
as  the  Rev.  Fr.  entered  the  room,  the  boys 
began  to  cheer.  In  a few  moments  silence 
and  order  prevailed,  and  then  Mr.  Francis  D. 
Dowley,  of  the  class  of  ’84,  stepped  forward, 
and  spoke  a few  words  of  thanks  and  com- 
pliment to  the  Rev.  Father.  The  Rev.  Fr. 
then  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  see  so  much 
improvement,  and  told  the  boys  that  he  had 
asked  Rev.  Fr.  Halpin  to  obtain  for  us  a 
holiday.  With  three  rousing  cheers  we 
greeted  this  remark,  and  the  Rev.  Fr.  bid  us 
good-bye.  ; 

HOME  ITEMS. 

The  philosophers  were  all  back  on  time. 

Jefferson  J.  O’Connell  is  at  Honesdale,  Pa. 

We  have  not  heard  at  all  from  Frank  Ryan. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  boarders 
since  September.  Forty-four  day  scholars. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  from  all  the  gradu- 
ates of  ’82. 

John  Kennedy  and  John  Aspell  are  study- 
ing medicine  at  Bellevue. 

Wm.  J.  McGurk  is  in  the  Montreal  Grand 
Seminary. 

No  news  has  come  to  us  either  from  Jas. 
Creighton  or  D.  Dodge,  ’82. 

We  would  like  to  receive  information  con- 
cerning the  whereabouts  of  Thomas 
McManus,  A.  B.,  ’82. 

Mr.  McGuiness,  A.  B.,  ’82,  has  returned 
for  a Post-Graduate  course.  He  employs 
his  leisure  time  in  teaching  First  English 
Grammar,  and  in  keeping  the  study  hall  of 
Second  Division. 

The  boys  are  glad  to  hear  that  John  B. 
Sweeney,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  ’73,  is  on  the 
State  ticket  with  Gen.  B.  Butler.  They  will 
be  more  pleased  when  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts elect  him  their  Auditor. 


Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78,  writes  us  from  Au- 
burn, where  he  is  City  Attorney.  He  is  very 
popular  in  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

Several  of  the  old  students  have  visited 
the  college  lately.  Among  them  were 
Homer  Murphy  and  Wm.  McCormick,  ’75, 
Thos.  Aspell,  '81,  Jno.  Kennedy  and  John 
Aspell,  ’82,  and  our  old  friend  Fred.  Moran, 
from  Detroit. 

Thomas  Macmanus,  ’71,  from  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  is  now  in  the  city.  He -came  to  see 
the  old  place  the  other  day,  and  had  a pleas- 
ant time  with  his  former  Professors.  He  had 
prepared  for  the  College  Museum  a very  fine 
collection  of  silver  ores,  but  the  Express  to 
which  he  entrusted  it  was  robbed  and  the 
minerals  stolen.  Eleven  years  were  spent  in 
gathering  the  specimens,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  Mr.  Macmanus  will,  on  his  return 
to  Mexico,  begin  his  work  over  again,  so 
anxious  is  he  to  present  St.  John’s  with  some 
token  of  his  affection. 

On  October  23d,  the  Philosophers  gave 
their  first  exhibition.  The  Rhetoricians  were 
present.  Two  essays,  one  in  English,  the 
other  Latin,  were  read.  Four  of  the  Pro- 
fessors examined  the  Philosophers.  A11  were 
very  much  gratified.  The  examination  was 
carried  on  entirely  in  Latin.  We  hope  Mr. 
Thoron  will  allow  us  to  print  his  paper  in  our 
next. 

Mr.  Bruns,  our  efficient  drill-master,  is  at 
work.  He  has  organized  companies  on  ad 
the  Divisions.  We  hope  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  have  a very  fine  battalion.  Possibly 
Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55,  will  be  in- 
vited to  review  them. 

Professor  Frobisher  holds  his  weekly 
classes  of  elocution. 

Professor  Petersen  is  busy  with  the  or- 
chestra. 

The  Dramatic  Association  was  organized 
in  the  beginning  of  October.  It  will  give  its 
first  entertainment  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Bro.  Early,  after  many  years  of  hard  labor 
as  college  cook,  was  retired  on  account  of 
id  health.  His  many  friends  will  learn  with 
pleasure  that  the  change  has  proved  benefi- 
cial to  him. 

The  best  base  bad  game  of  the  present 
season  was  played  by  the  Rose  Hills  with 
the  Yonkers,  Thursday,  October 26th.  Rose 
Hills  8,  Yonkers  2.  Umpire,  John  Ryan,  ’86. 

Rev.  S.  Cahill,  S.  J.,  late  of  Loyola  College, 
Baltimore,  is  now  Minister  and  Assistant 
Chaplain  at  Fordham. 

Rev.  B.  Pacciarini,  S.  J.,  is  Assistant  Pas- 
tor here. 

Besides  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Fr.  Dealy, 
other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Fordham  College.  Mr.  Jas,  Fagan, 
S.  ].,  is  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  place  of 
Rev.  Fr.  Becker,  who  was  named  Prefect  of 
Schools  in  Georgetown  College.  Mr.  O’Brien, 
S.  J .,  is  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  the  same 
college,  and  was  succeeded  here  by  Mr. 
Chester,  S.  J.,  in  the  Professorship  of  Clas- 
sics. Mr.  Rodock,  S.  J.,  teaches  Third  Gram- 
mar in  place  of  Mr.  Coleman,  S.  J.,  who  was 
called  to  Boston.  Rev.  Fr.  McTammany, 
formerly  of  Georgetown  College,  is  First 
Assistant  Disciplinarian,  and  also  Professor 
of  Geometry.  Mr.  George  Ouin,  S.  J.,  has 
gone  to  Woodstock.  Mr.  Geo.  Fargis  is 
Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics,  Rev.  Fr. 
Costin  having  been  made  Pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham,  in 
stead  of  Father  Ivavanagh,  who  has  joined 
Fr.  Maguire’s  band  of  Missionaries.  Mr. 
Wellworth,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of  Introductory 
Class.  Messrs.  Pittar,  S.  J.,  and  McGovern, 
S.  J.,  late  of  Woodstock,  are  in  charge  of 
Third  Division.  Rev.  Fr.  Renaud  is  Pastor 
in  Littlestown,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 
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John  E.  McMahon,  ’80,  entered  West 
Point  last  August.  Wm.  P.  Nolan,  of  the 
same  class,  is  studying  law  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  New  York. 

A melancholy,  though,  under  the  circum- 
stances, an  unavoidable  event,  took  place  in 
the  college  grounds  after  midnight  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  20th  October.  A wayfarer 
strayed  into  the  college  property,  and  was 
severely  bitten  by  the  dogs  which  accompa- 
ny the  night-watchman  on  his  rounds.  They 
rushed  upon  the  unfortunate  traveler,  but 
would  not  have  injured  him,  if,  in  the  frenzy 
of  his  fear,  he  had  not  clutched  the  watch- 
man, thus  giving  the  dogs  to  imagine  that 
he  was  their  guardian’s  assailant.  No  ad- 
monition could  prevent  the  young  man  from 
continuing  his  tugging  at  the  shoulders  of 
the  keeper.  It  was  only  after  a hard  strug- 
gle, in  which  one  of  the  dogs  was  nearly  killed, 
that  the  infuriated  animals  were  beaten  back. 
The  young  man,  after  thanking  his  protec- 
tor for  the  timely  assistance,  departed  Some 
newspaper  men  got  hold  of  the  victim,  and 
prepared  quite  a sensational  story  for  the 
public  the  next  day.  One  respectable  jour- 
nal, in  an  elaborate  editorial,  spared  neither 
the  watchman  nor  the  college  authorities  in 
the  virulence  of  its  attack.  Its  garbled  nar- 
ration, with  its  equally  uncalled  for  com- 
ments, was  reprinted  and  exaggerated  in 
nearly  every  paper  in  the  United  States, 
until  the  dog  story  became  a fish  story.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  as  we  state  them  above. 


OBITUARY, 

On  Sunday  evening,  October  22d,  in  the 
peace  of  Christ,  comforted  by  the  Holy  Sac- 
raments, died  Rev.  Father  Thomas  Clark,  a 
priest  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  New  York, 
aged  28  years,  who  studied  herein  ’74  and  '75. 

Ti  e funeral  services  over  the  remains  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  were  held  at 
ten  o’clock,  October  25th,  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  East  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  of  which  Church  he  had  been 
an  assistant  priest.  During  his  brief  min- 
istration he  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the 
parishoners  of  the  Church.  He  was  liked 
both  by  priests  and  people,  and  his  memory 
was  held  as  sacred  by  all.  After  the  absolu- 
tion had  been  pronounced,  those  present 
took  a last  view  of  the  remains.  About  one 
hundred  of  the  clergymen  of  the  various 
Catholic  Churches  of  the  city  and  neighbor- 
hood were  present.  Every  inch  of  available 
room  in  the  sacred  edifice  was  filled.  The 
body  was  temporarily  interred  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Church. 


On  the  morning  of  the  23d  October,  of 
pneumonia,  J.  N.  O'Connell  Ffrench,  formerly 
of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  grandson  of  Daniel 
O’Connell  the  Liberator. 

This  gentleman  was  engaged  last  year  as 
Professor  in  the  College.  Those  who  knew 
him  could  not  help  admiring  his  great  gifts 
and  genial  disposition.  As  a public  speaker 
he  excelled,  and  as  an  actor  in  our  college 
theatricals  he  gained  an  enviable  reputation. 
Much  of  the  eloquence  of  his  illustri- 
ous grandsire  survived  in  him.  His 
numerous  friends  will  regret  his  unex- 
pected demise,  and  offer  their  sympathy  to 
his  bereaved  mother,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Liberator.  Requiescat  in  pace. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Several  items 
and  one  or  two  permanent  features  of  the 
Monthly  have  been  unavoidably  crowded 
out.  Next  month  we  will  print  the  Roll  of 
Honor,  and  reports  of  the  different  College 
Associations. 
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TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
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$1,  John's  tdlejjn 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


ST.  JOHN’S 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 

Resaonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad 
vertisements. 


E.  FARLEY, 


96  BOWERY. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  42d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board- 
ing and  Day  School,  for  Young  Ladles,  No.  25  West 
Forty -sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Servatius.  IMS  eminently  select. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  Its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York 


The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  Into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  Including  hoard,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosoph  cal  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

FrenclTand  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  brandies 
there  are  extra  charges. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  S.  E.  of  the  Col- 
lege Buildings,  is  being  entirely 
refitted.  Large  Study  Halls  and 
Spacious  Dormitories,  in  which 
light,  heat  and  ventilation  are 
carefully  provided  for,  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion. 

The  Department  will  be  ready 
for  the  seventy  boys  who  are  al- 
ready assigned  to  it  by  the  be- 
ginning of  next  month. 


GUSTAV  J.  B0RRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

Tills  Is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 
in  the  District 

Corner  Klngsbridcc  Road  and  Railroad 
Ave.,  Fordham,  New  York  Cliy. 

MIEK  STUOKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  S9gars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

L.  H.  ECOTT.  I.  MACMANCS.  T.  MACMANDS 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 

Banters  and  Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

Dealers  in  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Exiltange 
on  United  States.  Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Goods. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 


The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, - - 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day-Scholars  is  60 

Half- Boarders. 160 

For  farther  information  apply 

to 

Rev,  P.  F,  DEALY,  S.  J.t 

President. 


Military  Drill  and  Calesthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The-  Department  is  under  the 
management  of  the  College  Au- 
thorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S,  J,, 

President'. 
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A VISION. 

[These  lines,  addressed  to  Very  Rev.  Robert  Fulton, 
S.  J..  Provincial  of  the  Maryland-New  York  Province, 
were  read  Thanksgiving  night  by  13.  J.  McManus,  ’85]. 

’Twas  e’en,  the  hour  when  reigns  the  gentle  spell 
That  nightly  soc  thes  our  weary  limbs  ; when  sleep 
Her  balmy  wings  doth  fold,  and  smilingly 
A’through  our  college  halls  doth  glide,  until, 

By  magic  wand  and  potent  word  subdued, 

We  yield  unto  her  sway  and  dream. 

Musing  I lay 

And  watched  the  light  of  twinkling  stars,  when,  lo  ! 
Beside  me  stood  a shape  so  wondrous  fair  ; 

I straightway  knew  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

A wand  he  bore,  and  open  in  his  hand 
A tome,  wherein  were  writ  the  deeds  of  men. 

Wond’ring  I gazed  upon  the  Angel’s  face, 

When  thus  he  spake  : u To  thee,  my  child,  ’ tis  given 
To  read  the  Mystic  Book  of  Life,  to  read 
Of  one,  who,  for  that  he  hath  to  many  taught 
The  way  of  righteousness,  shall,  like  a star, 

Shine  for  endless  years  in  heaven’s  bright  dome. 

Ay,  brighter  than  the  moon  when  in  the  east, 

In  full  and  dazzling  splendor  it  appears, 

Or  than  the  star  of  day  at  noon,  or  all 

The  myriad  spheres  that  circle  round  the  throne.” 

He  spoke,  and  ’fore  mine  eyes,  e’en  as  he  waved 
His  wand,  there  rose  a spacious  church  ; above, 

With  hands  outstretched,  the  effigy  of  Her, 

Fair  wisdom’s  seat,  our  hope,  our  love,  our  joy. 

Hard  by,  within  the  shadow  of  the  church, 

A college  stood,  and  from  its  windows  wide, 

Borne  by  the  breeze,  like  music,  came  the  hum 
Of  many  voices.  There  methought  I saw 
The  youth  of  a great  city  gathered  in, 

And^midst  them,  like  a shepherd  ’midst  his  flock, 

All  eyes  intent  on  him,  all  hearts  his  own, 

There  stood  that  man  of  whom  the  Angel  said  : 
u Lo  ! he  shall  shine  .for  ages,  like  a star  ! ” 

And,  turning  to  the  book,  methought  I read, 

Written  in  gold  : u Well  done,  my  servant  leal.” 

And  now  there  rose  before  mine  eyes  a church, 

Lowly  and  poor,  unmeet  to  be  God’s  house  ; 

And  there  again  I saw  this  man  of  God. 

Musing  he  sat  and  planned,  and,  as  he  mused, 

Before  my  mind  there  rose  a vision  bright — 

A beauteous  fane  ; and  in  its  sheltering  shade 
A school,  and  in  that  school  the  joyous  youth 
Of  this  great  city  thronged,  and  learned  to  love 
One  in  whose  heart  abide  the  Master’s  words: 

41  Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  to  me  : ” 

But  in  the  book  I read  : u The  fruitful  seeds 
Of  glory  great  to  me,  here  shall  he  sow. 

Others,  the  ripened  harvest  reap  ; for,  him 
Do  I reserve  for  greater  things.” 

Again 

There  rose  upon  my  view  a church,  a school  ; 

And  here  once  more  he  stood  ; and  as  erewhile 

Sarepta’s  widow  saw  within  the  jar 

The  oil  increased,  and  multiplied  the  corn  ; 

So  he,  while  God  looked  down  and  smiled  on  him, 

With  glad  heart  saw  the  affluent  increase 

That  blessed  his  work,  and  cried : Thine  be  the  praise! — 

And  in  the  book  I read  once  more  the  words  : 

41  Well  done,  my  servant  leal  and  true,  well  done. 
Because  my  name  thou’st  glorified  ’fore  men, 

Because  thou’st  loved  my  little  ones  and  me, 

Behold,  ’fore  men  shall  I in  turn  raise  thee, 

That  all  may  know  how  dear  to  me,  the  Lord, 

Thou  art.” 

Again  the  scene  is  changed  ; but  now 
Before  mine  eyes,  not  shrouded  in  the  veil 
Of  vision  or  of  dream,  his  form  I see, 

The  friend  of  God  the  Angel  showed  to  me — 

We  bid  thee  welcome,  Father,  to  our  midst, 

We  welcome  thee  to  St.  John’s  cherished  walls. 

Though  all  unknown  to  thee,  thy  spreading  fame 
Has  reached  us  here.  To  know  thee  is  to  love. 


“ CHRISTMAS.” 

“ Christmas  time  again.”  With  what  joy 
does  the  college  lad  utter  these  words  ? 
How  fondly  does  he  look  forward  to  the  day. 


when  free  from  care,  free  from  books  and 
study,  he  shall  leave  college  again,  and  pass 
the  few  days  of  vacation  with  the  loved  ones 
at  home  ! Did  I say  few!  Few  and  short, 
but  to  him  an  age. 

How  gladly  does  he  welcome  the  falling 
snow  and  chilling  winds!  For  they  remind 
him  that  Christmas  is  near. 

It  is  to  him  the  dearest  time  of  the  year. 
He  sees  the  fields  and  lawns  covered  with 
a white  and  spotless  garment ; he  beholds 
the  trees,  not  decorated  with  fresh,  green 
leaves,  but  drooping  and  dripping  with  snow 
and  ice. 

Then  comes  the  time  for  his  departure  from 
school.  After  the  usual  shaking  of  hands 
and  “Merry  Christmases”  and  “Happy 
New  Years,”  the  train  is  off. 

Who  can  describe  his  thoughts  as  he  sits 
in  the  car,  surrounded  by  his  jovial  and 
laughing  companions?  No  one.  He  is  lost 
in  thought,  and  does  not  notice  the  time  pass- 
ing until  he  reaches  the  city. 

Arrived  there,  the  bustle,  noise  and  ex- 
citement immediately  attract  his  attention. 
People  are  hurrying  along  with  bundles ; 
here  an  old  man  is  vainly  endeavoring  to  cross 
the  street  through  snow  and  mud  ; there,  a 
tottering  child,  who  has  escaped  from  his 
not  over-vigilant  nurse,  is  struggling  to  plow 
his  way  through  snow  drifts  that  block  up 
the  sidewalk. 

But  what  are  these  to  him  ? His  thoughts 
are  wandering  to  his  home,  his  comfortable 
fireside,  and  his  fond  mother  dearer  than  all. 

He  soon  reaches  home;  there  his,  loving 
mother  stands  at  the  door.  “ Merry  Christ- 
mas,” he  cries,  and  he  is  locked  in  her  warm 
embrace.  The  whole  household  is  aroused  ; 
every  one  is  happy,  for  he  is  back.  A thous- 
and questions  are  asked  and  answered. 
The  whole  family  gather  around  the  hearth. 
The  old  familiar  tale  of  the  first  Christmas 
is  told  again,  and  with  a fervent  prayer  he 
goes  to  bed  to  dream  of  a “ Merry  Christmas 
and  a Happy  New  Year.”  G.  G. 


COLLEGE  THEATRICALS. 

Like  a great  many  elements  that  enter  into 
our  complex  civilization,  the  drama  owes  its 
preservation,  if  not  existence,  to  those  much 
decried  monks,  who,  after  painfully  cherish- 
ing the  lamp  of  ancient  culture,  have  trans- 
mitted it  to  a generation  that  has  often  shown 


itself  the  reverse  of  grateful  for  the  boon. 
When  the  rough  Teutons  were  demolishing 
all  the  monuments  that  the  old  world  had  so 
laboriously  created,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
theatre  should  escape  their  fury ; and  if  the 
traditions  of  the  drama  had  not  found  a 
refuge  in  the  great  schools  attached  to  the 
convents,  there  would  have  been  a lacuna 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  stage  hard 
to  bridge  over.  We  thus  see  that  college 
theatricals  have  a rather  distinguished  ances- 
try. They  stretch  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  modern  world,  receiving  their  impetus 
and  development  from  the  same  fostering 
hand  that  cradled  modern  civilization.  And, 
irdeed,  like  European  civilization  itself,  in 
some  of  its  developments,  the  drama  has 
occasionally  wandered  into  such  devious 
courses,  has  been  so  erratic  in  her  escapades 
and  so  altogether  devoid,  apparently,  of  any 
capacity  for  blushing,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
if  the  church  at  last  declines  to  see  the  child 
she  had  protected  in  the  bold  damsel  that 
flaunted  so  outrageously  through  every  city 
of  the  old  world.  When  the  Congregation 
of  the  Trinity,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
gave  the  intimation  at  Paris  that  the  Miracle 
plays  and  the  Moralities  were  dead,  by 
announcing  that  “ profane  pieces  of  a law- 
ful character”  would  henceforth  be  per- 
formed, they  never  anticipated  what  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  of  their  innocent  decla- 
ration. It  never  entered  their  simple  minds 
that  the  calcium  light  would  be  considered 
a fair  substitute  for  that  fire  of  genius,  and 
a pirouette  the  highest  flight  of  art. 

Fortunately  for  themselves  they  had  no 
presentment  of  the  latitude  with  which  future 
playwrights  would  interpret  the  word  “ pro- 
fane,” and  were  therefore  spared  the  horror 
of  anticipating  the  profanity  and  ribaldry 
which  for  some  generations  were  to  make  the 
stage  a thing  to  be  shunned  by  decent  people. 
But  however  muddy  a stream  may  become 
from  the  earth  stains  and  floating  matter  it 
absorbs  in  its  course,  it  must  eventually  purify 
itself,  if  the  springs  that  supply  its  source 
have  sufficient  energy  to  sweep  away  the  ex- 
traneous obstacles  that  impede  its  progress 
and  sully  its  beauty.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  drama  has  become  a limpid  stream  in 
which  the  best  qualities  of  human  nature  find 
their  reflection  and  accurate  representation 
bodied  forth.  Yet,  that  there  has  been  a grad- 
ual cleansing  of  the  waters,  is  apparent,  and 
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we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  the  stage  will 
eventually  make  up  for  its  backslidings  in 
the  past  by  its  services  to  the  cause  of 
morality  in  the  future.  That  the  reformation 
which  is  bringing  the  theatre  into  harmony 
with  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  social 
life,  has  worked  immense  advantage  to  the 
drama  itself,  is  a fact  which  proves  that  hu- 
man nature  has  a natural  tendency  to  rever- 
ence its  own  ideals  however  much  it  may  be 
led  astray  by  its  proclivity  for  material  em- 
ployment. The  purification  of  the  drama  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  social  elevation 
of  its  interpreters.  The  actor  has  now  a 
recognized  position  on  the  same  plane  with 
that  of  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor.  Indeed, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a danger  that  the 
stage  is  going  to  hc.ve  more  than  its  legiti- 
mate share  in  the  economy  of  life  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Certainly  when  a leading  journal 
in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  State,  finds  the 
success  or  failure  of  some  dramatic  trifle 
in  Paris  or  London  of  sufficient  importance 
to  occupy  lengthy  columns  in  the  space  ordi- 
narily devoted  to  the  fate  of  kings  and  the 
changing  fortunes  of  nations,  it  would  appear 
to  be  time  to  check  a development  that  seems 
somewhat  abnormal.  In  fact,  there  is  some 
reason  to  fear  that  the  theatre  may  come 
amongst  us  to  occupy  too  exclusive  a por^ 
tion  of  our  public  and  private  life.  It  might 
easily  form  a relief  on  the  many-tinted  ar- 
chitrave of  Athenian  life,  for  with  them  the 
drama  was  a religion;  but  for  us  who  have  for 
art  a somewhat  lower  form  of  culture  than 
adoration,  we  fear  that  to  see  no  other  ideals 
in  life  except  Hellenic  ones  might  be  to  trans- 
form ours  into  Greeks,  but — pardon  us  shade 
of  Gautier  and  robustious  personality  of 
Oscar — Greeks  of  the  lower  Empire  ! But 
where  have  we  been  straying  this  while  from 
what  our  caption  promised,  which  naturally 
implied  that  we  had  no  intention  of  indulging 
in  vague  speculations  on  the  omnia  scibilia 
connected  with  the  Genesis  and  progress  of 
dramatic  art ! 

It  seems  to  us  we  had  some  vague  idea  of 
discussing  the  raison  d' e/re  of  college  theat- 
ricals in  general  with  special  application  to 
our  own  alma  mater,  who  has  taken  a keen 
but  sober  and  matronly  delight  becoming 
her  years  in  the  achievements  of  such  of  her 
children  as  have  fretted  their  little  hour  on  the 
Fordham  stage  with  the  modest  assurance 
born  of  merit.  That  at  least  the  cultivation 
of  dramatic  literature  should  enter  into  the 
general  framework  of  the  studies  which  are 
pursued  in  such  colleges  as  St  John’s,  does 
not,  we  presume,  require  any  very  elaborate 
proof.  Dramatic  works  have  held  the  first 
place  in  literary  history  in  all  ages.  They 
belong  to  that  species  of  composition  in  which 
form,  art  and  the  different  merits  that  spring 
from  literary  criticism  are  of  special  impor- 
tance. But  they  are  more  even  than  all 
this.  Behind  Thucydides  stands  Aristo- 
phanes. Behind  the  great  facts  of  history 
lies  the  undergrowth  that  serves  to  explain 
them.  There  is  a history  reflected  by  the 


public  mind,  of  which  the  theatre  is  the 
organ  or  occasion,  a history  which  abounds 
in  hints  and  curious  revelations  that  would 
remain  unknown,  if  the  muse  of  history  did 
not  now  and  then  leave  her  pedestal  vacant 
for  the  antics  of  her  less  austere  sister. 

The  lights  reflected  on  general  history  by 
even  the  slightest  manifestations  of  the  in- 
tellectual activity  of  an  epoch,  not  only  in- 
terest but  instruct  us,  and  nowhere  do  we 
meet  with  more  of  these  side-lights  that  tell 
us  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  social  pecu- 
liarities of  an  age  than  in  the  drama.  The 
history  of  England  has  its  liveliest  reflex  in 
its  playwrights  from  Sackville  to,  shall  wa 
say  Gilbert  ! and  all  the  vicissitudes  and  re- 
finements of  its  civilization,  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  its  national  spirit,  are  mirrored  in 
Shakespeare.  On  the  other  hand,  if  plays 
must  be  studied,  there  does  not  seem  any 
valid  reason  why  they  should  not  be  acted. 
Any  one  who  has  been  present  at  a good 
representation  of  a tragedy  or  a comedy, 
knows  how  vivid  the  intent  of  the  author  is 
rendered  by  the  skilful  handling  of  the  mimic 
artist.  To  the  Harvard  student  who  bent 
all  his  energies  to  the  mastering  of  his  pait 
in  the  (Edipus  Tyrranus,  Sophocles  must 
have  glowed  with  a beauty  and  a mean- 
ing which  would  never  have  been  apparent 
in  the  necessary  but  sometimes  tiresome  drill 
of  the  class-room.  It  is  the  same  with 
Shakespeare  and  all  the  other  exemplars  of 
the  dramatic  art.  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  it 
is,  we  think,  who  said  that  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Shakespeare  is  a liberal  education 
in  itself.  We  fancy  ourselves  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  Shakespeare  would  be  more  thor- 
ough if  the  liberal  education  came  first.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effort  to  enter  into 
the  thought  of  the  mighty  master,  by  such  a 
study  of  his  wonderful  creations  as  their 
representation  on  the  stage  requires,  must 
supplement  and  give  symmetry  to  the  other 
intellectual  pursuits  of  college  life. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  which, 
though  secondary  perhaps  to  that  which  looks 
at  the  question  only  as  far  as  it  is  co-related 
with  other  departments  of  mental  culture, 
has  an  importance  of  its  own,  • especially  in 
such  a country  as  ours. 

Our  government  has  many  points  of  con 
tact  with  that  of  ancient  Greece,  and  none 
more  close  than  in,  for  good  or  evil,  the  po- 
tency of  words  in  wielding  “ our  fierce  de- 
mocracy.” It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  stu- 
dents who  leave  our  colleges  can  hope  to 
exercise  an  influence  commensurate  with 
their  culture  and  the  laborious  efforts  that 
produced  it,  except  they  are  gifted  with  a 
fluent  and  correct  deliver)'.  The  ability  to 
make  a demand  at  any  moment  on  their  in- 
tellectual resources  is  an  essential  requisite, 
without  which  they  must  content  themselves 
with  the  station  of  pawns  on  the  chess- 
board of  life,  to  be  shifted  about  by  readier 
wits. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  preparation 
for  a college  play  has  an  important  influence 


on  the  students’  development  in  this  respect. 
Perhaps  the  debating  society  has  more  to  do 
in  contributing  the  fluency.  But  from  its 
very  nature  it  must  tend  to  interfere  with 
that  correctness  and  refinement  of  enunci- 
ation which  is  just  as  important,  and  which 
the  dramatic  training  is  successful  in  supply- 
ing. Its  tendency  also  in  creating  that  manly 
and  modest  self-possession,  which  is  as 
essential  a card  in  the  game  of  life,  if  we 
want  to  play  it  successfully,  can  hardly  be 
overrated. 

There  are  other  pleas  which  might  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  college  drama — such 
as  the  home  feeling  it  engenders  in  college 
life,  the  innocent  amusement  it  affords  in  the 
preparation,  the  not  useless  discussions  that 
arise  among  the  youthful  critic  on  the  cam- 
pus, afterwards,  to  which  our  limited  space 
precludes  us  from  alluding.  One  thing  is 
certain,  however,  that  dramatic  amusements 
have  taken  a hold  of  the  students  of  St. 
John’s,  which  it  would  take  very  strange  ar- 
guments indeed  to  loosen.  The  first  private 
theatricals  of  this  college  have  won  golden 
opinions  from  critics  and  spectators.  That 
the  last  dramatic  effort — King  John — was  a 
brilliant  success,  was  attested  by  the  emo- 
tions of  an  audience  that  numbered  among 
its  members  some  of  the  most  capable  dra- 
matic people  in  the  state.  Costumed  with 
consummate  correctness  with  stage  settings, 
that  would  reflect  no  discredit  on  one  of  our 
metropolitan  theatres,  and  by  the  confession 
of  the  best  critics  admirably  acted,  it  reflected 
a distinction  on  the  college  dramatic  society 
of  last  year,  which  their  successors  will,  we 
trust  equal,  but  find  it  hard  to  surpass.  B. 

GALILEO. 

The  case  of  Galileo  has  long  been  the  de- 
light of  the  heretics.  With  what  satisfaction 
does  the  average  Protestant  divine,  in  re- 
ferring to  this  matter,  utter  those  broad  gen- 
eral assertions  which  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing.  How  his  eyes  sparkle  as  he  relates 
the  excruciating  tortures  which,  according 
to  him,  Galileo  patiently  endured!  With 
what  a triumphant  air  does  he  produce,  as 
authorities,  historical  works  reeking  with 
prejudices  and  swarming  with  inaccuracies! 
Well-informed  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  avidity  with 
which  this  subject  is  entered  upon.  To  them 
it  is  but  another  instance  of  that  indifference 
to  logical  proof,  which  has  at  times  charac- 
terized the  disciples  of  Luther.  Facts,  dates 
and  canon  law  are  apparently  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  opponents  of  Catho- 
licity. Bold  assertions  form  the  only  intel- 
lectual manna  attainable  in  the  desert  of 
prejudice  through  which  these  men  wander. 

The  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  the 
case  of  Galileo  is  largely  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  discussed.  Few  writers 
examine  all  the  circumstances.  Learned 
works  are  current  on  the  powers  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  index ; folios  have  been 
written  in  defence  of  Papal  infallibility,  but 
it  is  only  after  considerable  difficulty  that  a 
work  is  found  containing  a complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  matter.  This  is  to  us  inexplica- 
ble. In  our  opinion,  to  convince  any  reas- 
onable man  that  the  Church  did  not  gainsay 
her  infallibility  by  condemning  Galileo,  we 
have  only  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Stated  simply,  the  affair  speaks  for 
itself. 

The  science  of  astronomy,  which  Galileo 
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attempted  to  revolutionize,  was  first  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  physical  peculiarities 
of  Egypt,  the  serenity  of  its  climate,  and  the 
[thoughtful  character,  of  its  inhabitants  were 
early  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  this, 
the  queen  of  sciences.  In  the  second  cen- 
tury, A.  D.,  Claudius  Ptolemey,  a citizen  of 
Alexandria,  reduced  to  a compact  form  the 
discoveries  of  his  scientific  countrymen.  His 
work,  called  the  “ Syntaxia  Mathematica,” 
contained  a synopsis  of  what  was  afterward 
called  the  Ptolemaic  system.  The  funda- 
mental laws  of  this  system  were  that  the 
sun  and  larger  stars  revolve  about  the  earth, 
which  is  immovable.  By  means  of  these 
supposed  “ facts,”  all  the  then-known  phe- 
nomena were  readily  explained.  Further- 
more, this  law,  which  was  satisfactorily  dem- 
onstrated, coincided  with  the  opinions  of  all 
mankind.  To  doubt  their  veracity  was  to 
deny  the  testimony  of  one’s  senses. 

For  thirteen  centuries  no  suspicion  of  their 
falsity  was  entertained  by  any  man.  For 
thirteen  centuries  the  waters  of  science,  un- 
ruffled by  any  scientific  theory,  reflected  back 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  a whirlwind  of 
uncertainty  was  approaching.  In  1543, 
Copernicus,  a Polish  subject,  published  a 
work  in  which  he  advanced  the  strange  hy- 
pothesis that  perchance  the  earth  moved. 
The  book  at  first  received  but  a cold  recep- 
tion from  scientific  men.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising. Not  only  had  the  author  to  over- 
come prejudice  embedded  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  thirteen  hundred  years,  but 
he  had  also  to  prove  that  all  mankind  were 
mistaken  in  their  estimation  of  their  own  sta- 
bility. “An  terra  moveatur  ’ sneered  the 
old  astronomers,  “as  well  may  the  man  ask 
us  if  we  are  standing  on  our  heads.” 

Soon,  however,  men  began  to  view  the 
question  in  a different  light.  Scientists  sep- 
arated into  two  factions,  one  of  which  vigor- 
ously defended  the  laws  of  Ptolemy,  while 
the  other  as  strenuously  supported  the  theory 
of  Copernicus.  Luther,  unfortunate  in  many 
of  his  decisions,  warmly  opposed  what  he 
was  pleased  to  term,  Polish  insolence.  Not 
a few  Catholic  astronomers,  on  the  other 
hand,  endorsed  the  new  theory,  and  gave  it 
their  unqualified  support. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  discussion  was  at  its  height, 
Galileo  appeared.  A mathematician  and  an 
astronomer,  he  had  already  made  several  dis- 
coveries in  science.  Like  many  others,  while 
firmly  believing  the  hypothesis  of  Coperni- 
cus, he  had  advanced  but  little  toward  its 
solution.  Undaunted,  however,  by  his  ina- 
bility to  prove  his  favorite  thesis,  he  repaired 
to  Rome  and  submitted  his  work  to  the  ap- 
proval of  her  scientists. 

The  eternal  city  was  at  that  time  a munifi- 
cent patroness  of  talent.  Men  of  intellect 
were  cordially  welcomed.  Pope  Clement 
VII.  had  founded  schools  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Paul  III.  had  talked  with 
Copernicus  in  the  gardens  of  the  Ouirinal, 
and  Paul  V.,  not  unmindful  of  the  example 
of  his  immediate  predecessor,  received  Gal- 
ileo with  every  mark  of  esteem. 

After  a brief  stay  in  the  city  of  the  seven 
hills,  Galileo  retired  to  Florence,  his  native 
city.  Here,  his  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Copernican  system  involved  him  in  endless 
disputes.  In  the  course  of  one  of  these  con- 
troversies, a defender  of  Ptolemy  avowed 
that  the  Bible,  in  no  less  than  eighteen 
places,  expressed  or  implied  the  immovability 
of  the  earth.  Galileo,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
immediately  published  a pamphlet,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  passages  cited  were 
mere  figures  of  speech.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  addressed  a memorial  to  the  Pope, 


in  which  he  called  upon  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff to  declare  publicly  that  the  Copernican 
system  was  founded  on  the  Bible.  These 
proceedings  roused  a storm  of  indignation 
throughout  all  Catholic  Italy.  To  the  inqui- 
sition, to  the  inquisition,  was  the  cry.  Who 
is  this  man  that  dares  interpret  Holy  Writ 
contrary  to  tradition  received  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  ? 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  the  Church 
enjoyed  considerable  temporal  power.  Her 
councils  were  numerous,  and  were  presided 
over  by  men  famed  for  their  sagacity  and 
learning.  With  infallibility  these  bodies 
were  not  endowed,  but  their  decrees  bore 
the  impress  of  the  greatest  minds  in  all  Chris- 
tendom. Chief  among  these  councils  was 
the  “ Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition.”  It  con- 
sisted of  two  sections,  the  one  comprising 
Cardinals  only : the  other  made  up  of  con- 
suitors  taken  from  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy.  Besides  these,  there  were  theolo- 
gians who,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
“ Holy  Office,”  qualified  according  to  their 
own  private  views  the  propositions  submitted 
to  their  consultations. 

To  this,  the  third  order  of  inquisitors  or 
qualifiers,  as  they  were  termed,  the  case  of 
Galileo  was  referred.  On  the  1 6th  of  Feb., 
1616,  the  members  of  the  council  assembled, 
and  the  matter  was  taken  under  considera- 
tion. Galileo's  offense  was  of  a peculiar  na- 
ture. He  had  interpreted  Scripture  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  that  received  by  the 
faithful  since  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
He  had,  furthermore,  asserted  that  these  new 
interpretations  proved  conclusively  the  truth 
of  the  Copernican  system.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Inquisition  were 
called  upon  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time  to  solve  a 
problem  which  had  vexed  all  Europe  for 
three-quarters  of  a century. 

Galileo,  when  asked  for  proof  of  his  asser- 
tions, advanced  as  his  sole  argument  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide.  At  the  present  day, 
astronomers,  assisted  by  the  discoveries  of 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  admit  that  this  was 
in  fact  no  proof  at  all.  It  is  but  just  to  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  inquisitors,  groping 
in  the  twilight  of  science,  did  not  betray  any 
great  evidence  of  prejudice  in  rejecting  a 
statement  altogether  foreign  to  the  subject 
under  their  consideration. 

Galileo’s  only  argument  having  been 
justly  deemed  invalid,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  but  four  days 
were  spent  by  the  inquisitors  in  de- 
bating the  question.  Shall  we,  they  said, 
accept  the  mere  word  of  this  enthusiast,  un- 
supported by  any  proofs,  and  reject  demon- 
strated formulas,  handed  down  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  ? The  vision  of  all 
mankind  cannot  be  imperfect.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  this  learned  council  is  moving  at 
the  rate  of  several  miles  a second.  Search 
the  pages  of  history,  and  you  will  find  no 
record  of  any  man  having  ever  doubted  that 
the  earth  is  stationary  and  that  the  sun 
moves.  Again,  looking  at  the  question  in 
its  religious  aspect,  Galileo,  the  fathers  said, 
must  render  the  proofs  of  his  statements 
clearer  than  the  light  of  day,  before  he  dic- 
tates to  the  Roman  Church  in  matters  per- 
taining to  Scripture.  The  belief  of  Christen- 
dom cannot  be  allowed  to  vary  with  every 
man's  opinion. 

Reasoning  in  this  manner,  and  no  one 
will  deny  that  they  reasoned  justly,  the 
Fathers  of  the  inquisition  very  naturally  con- 
demned Galileo.  To  infallibility  these  men 
laid  no  claim.  They  were  endowed  with  mere- 
ly human  powers  of  penetration.  They  had 
decided  the  case  on  its  apparent  merits,  and 


in  strict  conformity  with  the  proofs  pre- 
sented. If  they  erred  in  their  decision,  it  is 
to  be  attributed  neither  to  their  bigotry  nor  to 
their  ignorance,  but  to  the  weakness  of  Gali- 
leo’s cause. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  the  de- 
cision was  made  known,  Galileo  was  ad- 
mitted to  a private  audience  with  the  Pope. 
Here  the  chief  inquisitor  mildly  admonished 
him  not  to  interfere  again  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion without  gocd  cause.  History  relates 
that  the  Holy  Father  addressed  the  great 
astronomer  in  a most  affable  manner,  and 
endeavored  to  allay  his  discomfiture  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  That  same  evening  a 
letter  was  received  by  Galileo  from  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  the  Pope's  secretary,  which  closed 
with  these  words  : “ Prove  to  us  that  the 
earth  moves,  and  the  Inquisition  shall  recon- 
sider the  whole  matter.” 

The  Florentine  astronomer,  like  a reason- 
able man,  admitted  that  he  had  given  no 
proof  of  his  assertions,  and  submitted  to  the 
inquisitorial  decision.  He  retired  to  private 
life,  and  for  a time  was  forgotten  by  scien- 
tists. In  1633,  however,  he  again  dabbled 
in  Scripture,  and  was,  in  consequence,  re- 
ferred to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  A 
trial  ensued,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  he 
had,  without  just  cause,  violated  the  solemn 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Pope  in 
1616.  In  punishment  of  this  high  misde- 
meanor he  was  ordered  to  recite  the  seven 
penitential  psalms  once  a week  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  forbidden  to 
teach  publicly  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. 

This  was  the  closing  scene  of  Galileo’s 
scientific  career.  Perceiving  that  another 
step  would  bring  him  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  he  restrained  his  enthusiasm  and 
strove,  in  the  seclusion  of  private  life,  to  for- 
get the  hypothesis  which  had  nearly  cost  him 
his  faith. 

In  reviewing  the  case  of  Galileo  we  see 
that  it  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  dogma 
of  infallibility.  The  Pope  never,  on  any  occa- 
sion, either  from  his  throne  or  in  writing, 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  Florentine  as- 
tronomer in  connection  with  heretics.  Paul 
V.  was  a man  of  strong  character.  He  had, 
moreover,  before  his  accession  to  the  Papal 
throne,  practised  law  with  notable  success, 
and  his  mind,  in  consequence,  was  well  pre- 
pared for  arriving  at  a proper  conclusion  in 
the  case  of  Galileo.  He  not  only  did  not  sign 
his  name  to  the  inquisitorial  condemnation 
of  1616,  but  from  several  little  incidents  hap- 
pening at  the  time,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  tone  of 
that  condemnation.  In  his  official  capacity 
as  sovereign  pontiff,  no  act  of  his  can  be  con- 
strued into  a condemnation  either  of  Galileo 
or  the  Copernican  system.  The  vicar  of 
Christ  stood  alone.  He  watched  from  a 
distance  the  fierce  battle  of  the  scientists. 
Before  it  was  decided,  God  called  him  to 
Himself.  The  Pope  had  done  well. 
He  had  caused  the  Church  to  be  re- 
spected by  her  very  enemies,  and  the  whole 
world  acknowledged  that  no  error  had  tar- 
nished the  triple  crown  of  Peter  while  it 
rested  on  the  brow  of  Paul  V. 

So  far  from  being  an  enemy,  it  must  be 
clear  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  the 
Church  was  a real  benefactress  of  the  science 
of  astronomy.  If  she  had  allowed  Galileo  to 
have  his  theory  on  the  Scriptures,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many,  out  of  respect  for  the 
Church,  would  have  believed  this  to  be  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem,  and  would  have 
relinquished  their  investigations.  Many  dis- 
coveries would  have  thus  been  delayed,  and 
a great  check  given  to  science.  By  declaring, 
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therefore,  that  the  deductions  of  Galileo  were 
not  warranted  by  the  Scriptures,  the  Church 
effectually  closed  all  entrance  to  a path 
which  could  only  lead  men  of  science  into  con- 
fusion and  error.  Years  afterwards,  the  great 
Kepler,  closing  his  mind  to  all  thoughts  of 
Scripture,  conclusively  demonstrated  the 
hypothesis  which  Copernicus  had  pro- 
posed. Flushed  with  his  mental  victory,  he 
turned  to  the  world  for  recognition.  Protest- 
ant Germany,  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  land 
of  “ free  ” thought,  scoffed  at  his  demonstra- 
tion, and  ejected  him  from  her  colleges  as  a 
madman  and  a fool.  Catholic  Italy  wel- 
comed him  as  a genius,  and  rewarded  his 
efforts  with  a professor’s  chair  in  the  univer- 
sity at  Padua. 

The  great  problem  was  solved  at  last. 
During  all  that  trying  period,  when  science 
was  in  a transition  state,  our  Church  had 
never  ceased  to  remain  faithful  to  herself 
and  to  her  trust.  Her  strength  was  from 
above.  Infallible  and  unchangeable,  human 
degeneracy  did  not  affect  her.  She  sailed 
through  the  stormy  waves  of  scientific  dis- 
cussion, acknowledging  as  her  guiding  star, 
not  Galileo,  not  Copernicus,  but  Truth,  eter- 
nal and  immutable.  D. 


REV.  JOSEPH  SHEA,  S,  J. 

Dear  Monthly  : I cheerfully  comply 
with  your  request  to  write  my  recollections 
of  Father  Shea;  for  I think  the  memory  of 
so  great  a man  should  not  be  “ unhonored 
and  unsung.”  On  the  5th  Dec.,  1881, 
Father  Shea  closed  his  eyes  on  this  beautiful 
world  of  ours,  in  every  creature  of  which,  I 
may  say,  he  found  a stepping-stone  to  heaven. 
“Jesus  have  mercy!  Jesus  have  mercy!” 
were  the  words  he  breathed  out  as  the 
Death-Angel  knocked  at  his  door  and 
summoned  him  away.  Having  three  days 
before  made  his  peace  with  God,  if  that  can 
be  said  of  one  in  whose  soul  Peace  dwelt 
habitually  as  in  her  temple,  he  resigned  him- 
self to  a surgical  operation  which  was  the 
only  hope  of  saving  his  precious  life.  But 
his  time  was  come,  and  the  resources  of  the 
best  medical  skill  were  unable  to  restore  him 
whom  God  wished  to  take  to  Himself.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  Father  Shea 
for  professor  and  Rector  at  Fordham,  to  live 
four  years  under  him  and  to  enjoy  the  priv- 
ilege of  his  friendship.  Ah  ! how  pleasant 
is  the  memory  of  those  good  old  days  ! 

We  often  hear  men  say  that  their 
college  days  were  the  happiest  of  their  lives. 
I think  ours  were.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
who  fancy  that  such  sentiments  can  fall  only 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  have  drunk  deep 
of  the  cup  of  sorrow.  But  I had  occasion 
the  other  day  to  m;et  one  of  my  old  class- 
mates— one  upon  whom  fortune  has  smiled, 
whose  career  has  been  successful,  and  replete 
with  the  happiness  that  wealth  and  friends 
and  a good  life  unfailingly  give;  and,  after 
he  had  gone,  step  by  step,  over  his  college 
life  at  Fordham,  seeing  again  the  old  parlors 
in  which  he  was  received,  the  same  old 
benches  he  had  sat  upon  as  a boy,  and  stood 
upon  the  old  ball-field  where  he  had  won 
laurels,  he  exclaimed  ; “ Those  were  indeed 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life.”  I need  not 
say  that  he  but  echoed  my  own  sentiments ; 
and  it  is  my  conviction  that  there  was  not  a 
student  who,  in  Father  Shea’s  time,  did  not 
enjoy  his  college  life. 

But  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? Did  he  not 
possess  those  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  which 
make  men  loved  by  students?  Was  he  not 
affable,  and  learned,  and  kind,  sympathetic, 
humorous,  and,  above  all,  had  he  not  a deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  it  exists  in 


college  boys?  Yes,  certainly.  And  he  loved 
them  and  was  kind  to  them  always  ; because, 
as  I often  heard  him  say,  he  thought  there 
was  a “great  deal  more  of  good  than  evil  in 
them.”  But  when  the  waywardness  of  some 
student  seemed  to  merit  the  full  penalty  of 
the  law.  it  was  then,  especially,  he  showed 
forth  that  virtue  which 

“ Becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown;” 

and  like  a skilful  physician,  would  find  some 
secret  in  the  depths  of  his  big  heart  to  cure 
the  diseased  member  rather  than  cut  it  off. 

It  may  be  that  someone  reading  this  can 
look  back  and  bless  Father  Shea’s  memory, 
in  that  the  wise  Rector,  by  his  patience  and 
paternal  kindness,  won  him  over  to  do  what 
was  right  when  his  own  rashness  was  tend- 
ing to  drive  him  to  disgrace. 

Now,  here  a question  arises  in  my  mind. 
How  is  it  that  some  are  so  hard  on  boys,  and 
mete  out  a measure  of  justice  which,  in  their 
own  case,  they  would  fain  have  tempered 
with  mercy?  I know  not,  unless  they  be 
among  the  number  of  those  who  forget  that 
they  were  once  boys  themselves,  and  have 
yet  to  learn  that  boys,  particularly  American 
boys,  are  readily  swayed  by  kindness,  and 
resist  harsh  treatment ; that  with  them  one 
drop  of  honey  effects  more  than  a whole 
barrel  of  vinegar.  I think  this  is  one  of  the 
crowning  glories  of  Father  Shea’s  life  that 
he  was  merciful  in  his  treatment  of  students, 
particularly  in  his  conduct  toward  the  wild 
ones  with  whose  future  he  used  to  say.  he 
feared  to  trifle. 

Well,  all  these  qualities  drew  us  to  him, 
and  our  affection  increased  as  we  were 
allowed  to  approach  him  nearer  and  know  him 
better.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose 
humor  changed  with  the  hour  of  the  day  or 
with  atmospheric  disturbances ; and  I remem- 
ber now  that  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  think 
of  going  at  one  moment  rather  than  another 
to  obtain  a favor,  or  he  was  always  uniformly  ( 
pleasant  and  ready  to  receive  us  kindly. 

Nor  did  those  who  learned  to  love  and  re- 
vere him,  whilst  living  their  college  life  at 
Fordham,  forget  his  worth  after  they  had 
gone  out  into  the  world,  or  fail  to  renew  their 
old  relations  of  friendship.  Indeed,  his  time 
was  so  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cath- 
olic young  men  of  New  York,  that  from  morn- 
ing till  night  the  bell  summoned  him  to  the 
parlor  to  give  them  advice  and  consolation, 
or  they  sought  him  in  his  room  to  make  their 
confession.  Many  of  the  reverend  clergy  of 
New  York  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  feel 
that  his  death  has  made  a void  which  as  yet 
remains  to  be  filled. 

I mentioned  before  that  he  was  always 
cheerful,  and  this  now  seems  to  me  all  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  was  even  at  that 
time,  as  I have  since  learned,  a constant  suf- 
ferer, and  the  class  of  ’82  of  Xavier's  College, 
had  the  following  lines,  which  were  found 
upon  Father  Shea’s  desk  after  his  death, 
transferred  to  a memorial  card,  because  they 
seemed  so  well  to  fit  the  life  of  “ their  beloved 
professor,  the  devoted  friend  of  youth  : 

“ When  I am  dying  how  glad  I shall  be 
That  the  lamp  of  my  life  has  been  burned  out 
for  Thee, 

That  sorrow  has  darkened  the  path  that  I trod: 
That  thorns  and  not  roses  were  strewn  o’er  the 
sod. 

That  anguish  of  spirit  full  often  was  mine. 

Since  anguish  of  spirit  so  often  was  Thine 
My  cherished  Rabboni,  how  glad  shall  I be 
To  die  with  a hope  of  a welcome  from  Thee.” 

When  I saw  him  lying  in  death,  in  the 
parlor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  and 
stood  with  other  mourning  friends  looking 


upon  that  calm  face,  and  knelt  down  to  say 
a De  profnndis  for  his  soul,  my  sorrow  and 
my  sympathy  went  out  not  so  much  to  the 
departed  one,  as  to  those  others  who  were 
bereft  of  their  counsellor  and  confessor,  some 
of  whom,  when  they  came  that  very  evening 
to  make  their  confession,  found  him  cold  in 
death.  I mourned  for  myself,  who  had  lost 
a devoted  friend,  with  whom  it  had  been  my 
dream  as  it  would  have  been  my  glory,  to 
labor  at  some  future  time. 

I love  to  think  that  Father  Shea  is  now  in 
heaven  with  the  angels,  and  I ground  my  J 
hope  upon  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  that  ] 
“ everyone  that  hath  left  home  or  brethren 
or  lands  for  my  name’s  sake,  shall  receive  a ' 
hundred-fold,  and  shall  possess  life  everlast- 
ing.” Still,  as  the  web  of  no  man’s  life  is 
flawless,  and  as  “it  is  a holy  and  wholesome 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may 
be  loosed  from  their  sins,”  those  of  us  who 
loved  him  will  send  up  fervent  prayers  to  the 
throne  of  mercy  that  he  may  soon  enjoy  eter- 
nal rest.  Much  more  might  be  said  in  praise 
of  Father  Shea,  but  I lear  I have  already 
presumed  on  your  time  and  space,  so  I will 
conclude  by  briefly  summing  up  his  career. 
Father  Shea  was  born  in  Quebec  in  1831, 
and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  ; he  was  ordained  priest  at  New 
York  in  1865,  and,  after  sixteen  years  of 
active  service  in  the  various  employments  of 
his  order,  he  died  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord, 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  on  the  5th 
December,  1881,  in  *the  51st  year  of  his  age. 


THANKSGIVING  EVENING. 


The  St.  John's  Dramatic  Association  held 
its  annual  Thanksgiving  entertainment  in  the 
college  hall.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
exercises : 

PROGRAMME. 


March.  — “With  Bombshells  and  Grenades,” 

Orchestra.  H.  Blise. 

Salutatory,  - - John  Halligan. 

Prologue,  ...  John  Quin. 


SECRET  SERVICE. 

Michael  Perrin,  An  Old  Cuie  from 

Normandy,  - Joseph  A.  McGlynn. 
Bernard,  ) „•  XT  1,  - Leslie  W.  Kernan. 

Ernest,  \ HlS  NePhews’  Frank  A.  Barr. 

Fouche,  Minister  of  Police,  Charles  W.  Nagle. 
Desaunais,  Chief  of  Police,  Walter  N.  Kernan. 
Jules  de  Crussac,  A Conspirator,  F.  A.  Gearon. 
Porter,  - - - Paul  T.  Carew. 

Act  I.,  Scene. — Rue  Mouffetard  No.  15,  Paris. 


MUSIC. 

a.  Lancers. — “Merry  War,”  D.  Wiegand. 

b.  The  Wren.  — Polka  for  Piccolo,  E.  Damare. 

Mr.  V.  De  la  Hoz  and  Orchestra. 

Act  II.,  Scene.  — Bureau  de  Police  in  the  Min- 
ister’s Hotel. 


POEM. 

“A  Vision,”  - Bernard  F.  McManus. 


MUSIC. 

“ Love  and  Faith.” — Tromba  Solo',  C.  Welker. 
Mr.  FI.  Dicke  and  Orchestra. 


CHISELLING. 

Larkspur,  A Sculptor,  - John  M.  Quin. 
Trotter,  His  Man-Servant,  Geo.  IT  Giddings. 
Dr.  Stonecrop,  Thomas  R.  Halpin 

Mr.  Piper,  A Landlord,  Rignal  D.  Woodward. 
Henry,  Stonecrop’s  Nephew,  J.  J.  McCormack. 
Scene. — Mr.  Larkspur’s  Studio. 


FINALE. 

Lancers. — “ Patience,”  - E.  Boettger. 
Orchestra. 

Music  by  the  College  Orchestra  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  Prof.  A.  Petersen. 

Stage  Managers:  | ^KernTn. 

Property  Men:  -j  ^slncheT"'  J'" 


1 This  programme  was  varied  and  interest- 
ing, the  different  exercises  being  interspersed 
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with  excellent  music,  furnished  by  the  col- 
lege orchestra.  The  presence  of  Rev.  Father 
Provincial  added  a new  charm  to  the  enter- 
tainment, and  infused  into  the  breast  of  each 
participant  a determination  to  excel.  The 
salutatory  by  Mr.  John  Halligan,  was  deliv- 
ered in  his  usual  earnest  and  effective  man- 
ner, and  in  its  bearings  to  Rev.  Father  Pro- 
vincial, echoed  the  sentiments  of  every  stu- 
dent present.  Rev.  Father  Provincial  re- 
sponded to  the  welcome  extended  him  by 
the  students  of  St.  John’s  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Halligan,  and  after  addressing  a few 
words  of  congratulation  and  encouragement, 
concluded  by  taking  a viva  voce  vote  among 
the  students  as  to  whether  he  would  give  a 
holiday  or  not.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  vote  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  holi- 
day. The  prologue,  by  Mr.  John  Quin,  gave 
an  excellent  recapitulation  of  the  play  and 
farce,  and  served  to  set  the  audience  on 
most  intimate  terms  with  the  characters 
about  to  be  represented.  The  feature  of 
the  evening  was  the  drama  entitled  “Secret 
Service.”  The  artists,  although  without  ex- 
ception novices  in  the  histrionic  art,  never- 
theless acquitted  themselves  creditably,  and 
gave  great  promise  of  future  eminence.  In 
the  impersonation  of  “ Michael  Perrin,”  by 
Mr.  Jos.  A.  McGlynn,  the  sprightliness  of 
youth  was  hardly  hidden  under  the  guise  of 
the  old  Cure  of  Normandy,  still  we  commend 
the  young  artist  on  the  ability  displayed  and 
on  the  absence  of  embarrassment  incident 
to  a first  appearance.  Messrs.  L.  W.  Ker- 
nan  and  F.  X.  Barr  sustained  the  characters 
of  “ Bernard  ” and  “ Ernest  ” respectively. 
With  a little  more  confidence  in  their  powers, 
and  a clearer  enunciation,  these  young  gen- 
tlemen cannot  fail  to  take  rank  among  the 
foremost.  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Nagle  as  Fouche, 
minister  of  police,  evinced  a thorough  appre- 
ciation of  his  lole,  and  elicited  universal  ad- 
miration by  h's  dignity  and  self-possession. 
W.  N.  Kernan,  in  “ Desaunais,”  chief  of  po- 
lice, was,  in  appearance  and  manner,  the  ideal 
Frenchman.  Mr.  F.  A.  Gearon,  “Jules  de 
Crussac,”  was  the  “ deep-dyed”  villain.  For 
an  amateur,  Mr.  Gearon's  representation  was 
commendable  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Mr.  P.  T.  Carew  as  “ Porter,”  was  scrupu- 
lously punctual  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  The  poem  entitled  “ A Vision,”  by 
Mr.  B.  F.  McManus,  possessed  much  merit 
as  a poetical  production.  A more  spirited 
rendition  would  have  greatly  enhanced  its 
beauty.  With  heavy  eye  the  small  boy, 
wearied  of  the  more  stately  action  of  the 
drama,  awaited  the  enlivening  scenes  of  the 
farce.  “ Chiselling  ” proved  indeed  to  be  a 
real  “eye-opener.”  Mr.  John  M.  Ouin,  alias 
“ Larkspur,  a sculptor,” — a love-struck  youth 
— caused  much  merriment  by  his  evasive 
answers  when  placed  in  a dilemma  by  the 
perplexing  questions  of  his  prospective  father- 
in-law.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Giddings  as  “Trotter,” 
Larkspur’s  man-servant,  save  for  a slight 
exaggeration  in  several  instances,  showed  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous.  With  a 
little  more  restraint,  and — to  use  a homely 
expression — remembering  that  “Too  much 
cooking  spoils  the  broth,”  Mr.  Giddings  can- 
not miss  winning  applause  from  the  most 
fastidious.  Mr.  Thos.  B,  Halpin  as  “ Dr. 
Stonecrop,”  gave  an  excellent  representation 
of  the  genus  “old  man.”  Messrs.  R.  D. 
Woodward  and  J.  J.  McCormack,  “Mr. 
Piper ’’and  “Henry,”  respectively,  with  a 
little  more  experience  and  a closer  study  of 
their  roles,  will  add  materially  to  the  strength 
of  the  society.  The  cornet  solo  by  Mr.  H. 
Dicke  was  heartily  applauded,  and  the  young 
gentleman  responded  to  an  encore  with 
another  choice  selection.  Too  much  cannot  be 


said  in  praise  of  the  college  orchestra.  That  a 
master  hand  was  guiding,  was  evident  from 
the  ease  and  confidence  with  which  each 
piece  was  rendered.  We  congratulate  Prof. 
Petersen  on  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
attained  by  the  orchestra.  In  the  polka  for 
piccolo,  Mr.  V.  de  la  Hoz  sustained  his  for- 
mer reputation  as  an  accomplished  artist. 
We  would  be  unjust  were  we  to  leave  un- 
mentioned the  admirable  appearance  of  the 
stage  and  its  appurtenances.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  the  stage  managers,  Messrs.  John 
Ryan  and  W.  Kernan,  as  also  to  the 
property  men,  Messrs.  F.  Williams 
and  A.  Sanchez,  for  their  indefatigable 
labor  in  arranging  the  scenes  and 
preparing  suitable  costumes.  The  Rev. 
Moderator,  Mr.  Fargis,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  success  of  this,  the  first  enter- 
tainment of  the  year.  That  the  succeeding 
ones  may  be  as  successful  is  the  earnest  wish 
of — Rubrum. 


LOGIC— ITS  DEFINITION. 

Following  the  precept  of  Cicero  “Omnis 
quae  ratione  suscipitur  de  aliqua  re  institutio 
debet  a definitione  proficisci,  ut  intelligatur 
quid  sit  id  dequo  disputatur,”  we  shall 
attempt  to  give  a definition  of  Logic.  But 
this  is  not  an  easy  matter  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  great  variety  given  by  distinguished 
men.  For  example  : Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  says 
that  logic  is  “the  science  of  the  formal  and 
necessary  laws  of  thought  as  thought.” 
Does  he  mean  that  logic  is  the  science  of 
pronouncing  immediate  judgments,  and  of 
apprehending  simple  essences  ? If  not,  his 
definition  is  too  vague  ; if  he  does,  his  defi- 
nition is  not  correct.  Certainly  if  apprehen- 
sion were  subject  to  rule  and  direction,  it 
would  not  be  the  first  operation  of  the  mind, 
and  if  there  is  a science  of  forming  immedi- 
ate judgments,  how  far  back  must  we  go  to 
get  the  principles  of  that  science  ? No,  ap- 
prehension and  immediate  judgments  are 
not  the  object  of  logic,  except  in  as  far  as 
they  are  integral  parts  of  the  syllogism. 
Gregory  says  that  logic  is  the  practical  science 
of  the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  the 
principles  of  correct  thinking  or  thought. 
Here  again,  “ thought  ” is  too  vague,  and  the 
idea  of  principles  governing  the  first  princi- 
ples of  our  primary  intellectual  operations 
takes  us,  we  fear,  considerably  outside  the 
field  of  logic — at  least,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen  it.  Another  philosopher,  in  saying 
“ Rationalis  disciplina,”  gives  us  a definition 
which  is  too  accommodating,  for  it  will  apply 
equally  well  to  the  study  of  Astronomy  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  Kindergarten.  Rothen- 
flue,  in  saying  “ Scientia  legum  necessariarum 
intellectus,”  gives  us  a definition  which 
among  other  things  may  be  applied  to  psy- 
chology. Of  all  the  definitions  we  have  seen, 
there  is  none  that  appears  so  complete  as 
that  given  by  St.  Thomas.  “ Logica,”  he 
says,  “ est  scientia  qua  actus  rationis  ad  ver- 
um,  ordinate,  sine  errore  et  facile,  assequen- 
dum  diriguntur.”  First,  he  says  it  is  a science, 
and  this  is  the  genus  proximum  of  his  defini- 
tion, and  a science  it  must  be  because  it  is  a 
part  of  philosophy;  secondly,  in  his  definition, 
the  operations  of  the  mind  formerly  called 
into  action  by  this  science  are  the  actus,  not 
of  the  mind,  which  is  too  broad,  nor  of  the 
intellect,  which  is  equally  vague,  but  “ ra- 
tionis ” reason ; thirdly,  in  the  mode  of  at- 
taining truth  (which  is  the  object  of  every 
intellect,)  the  words  “ ordinate,  sine  errore 
et  facile,"  distinguish  the  scientific  from  the 
natural  act.  Hence  we  have  a definition 
which  covers  all  the  ground  proper  to  logic, 
and  marks  the  dividing  lines  so  nicely,  that 


there  is  no  fear  of  trespassing  on  the  domain 
of  the  other  sciences. 

If,  then,  the  object  of  logic  is  reasoning,  and 
the  only  adequate  expression  of  reasoning  is 
found  in  the  syllogism,  may  we  not  say  that 
the  syllogism  is  the  object  of  logic  ? Some 
modern  philosophers,  among  others  Mr.  Mill, 
have  condemned  the  syllogism  as  unnecessary 
and  almost  useless,  thereby  denying  it  the  fore- 
most place  in  argumentation.  I shall  quote 
a short  extract  from  the  “ Defence  of  Funda- 
mental Truth,”  by  Dr.  McCosh,  in  which  he 
makes  short  work  of  Mr.  Mill’s  objections 
against  the  syllogism  : “ He  (Mr.  Mill)  made 
two  most  important  admissions  in  favor  of 
syllogistic  analysis;  one  is  that  all  reasoning 
can  be  reduced  to  the  formula  of  the  syllogism 
and  the  other  that  this  formula  is  admirably 
fitted  to  expose  invalid  reasoning.  The  value 
of  the  syllogistic  form,  and  of  rules  of  using 
it  correctly,  is  said  to  consist  in  their  furnish- 
ing us  with  a mode  in  which  those  reasonings 
may  always  be  represented,  and  which  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  if  they  are  inconclusive 
to  bring  their  inconclusiveness  to  light.  But 
I ask  how  does  it  happen  that  all  our  reason- 
ing can  be  reduced  to  this  form  ? How  is  it 
that  it  comes  to  test  so  admirably  the  conclu- 
siveness and  inconclusiveness  of  all  reason- 
ing ? It  is  surely  strange  that  there  is  a rule 
to  which  all  reasoning  is  conformable,  and 
which  acts  as  a criterion  of  all  reasonings, 
and  yet  is  not  the  natural  law  of  reasoning. 
I believe  that  all  arguments  can  be  made  to 
take  this  form,  because  it  is  the  right  one.  I 
believe  it  is  the  crucial  test  of  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  all  arguments,  because  it 
is  the  law  of  thought  springing  from  the  men- 
tal constitution  with  which  our  maker  has 
endowed  us.’  J. 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  Dec  i,  ’82. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Fordham  Monthly: 

Dear  Sir;  Please  find  space  in  your  paper 
for  the  following  Description  of 
AN  AUTUMN  SCENE. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  I 
came  to  the  border  of  the  woods,  through 
which  I had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the 
end  of  my  journey.  I shall  not  forget  the 
walk  the  longest  day  I live.  The  tall  trees 
were  decked  out  in  all  the  gorgeous  colors 
of  the  Autumn,  and  sighed  as  the  wind 
passed  through  their  outspread  branches  as 
if  sorrowing  for  the  leaves,  which  the  breeze 
shook  in  golden  showers  from  their  limbs. 
All  was  calm  and  still  as  I entered,  all  save 
the  noise  of  my  footsteps  through  the  dry- 
leaves,  and  now  and  then  the  falling  ot  a 
nut,  or  the  snapping  of  a twig.  Whilst 
pressing  my  way  under  bright  maples,  or 
again  beneath  the  dark  whispering  pines,  the 
timid  rabbit,  warned  by  the  noise  of  my  ap- 
proach, would  run  with  rapid  footsteps 
across  the  narrow  path,  and  disappear 
amongst  the  thick  under-brush,  while  the 
little  squirrel,  searching  among  the  fallen 
leaves  for  nuts  would,  as  I advanced,  speed 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  up  the  trunk  of 
some  old  tree,  and  perching  on  a lofty  limb, 
gaze  at  me,  until  I had  vanished  behind 
some  tall  bushes. 

After  walking  about  a mile  through  this  de- 
light ful  scenery,  I suddenly  emerged  from  the 
forest  depths,  and  found  myself  standing  on 
a rock,  which  overlooked  a lovely  valley. 
What  a spectacle  then  met  my  eyes.  In  the 
center  of  a circle  of  trees  all  adorned  with 
varied  hues,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  hills,  rested  a placid  lake.  It  was  in- 
deed a sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

W.  C.,  2D  English  Class. 
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“What  do  you  think  of  the  journal?” 
“ How  do  you  like  the  paper?  ” “ Oh,  fair.” 

" Too  much  sameness,  eh?”  “Too  light; 
not  large  enough,”  etc.,  etc.  The  above  are 
a few  of  the  encouraging  remarks  that  greeted 
the  editor’s  ears  upon  the  appearance  of  our 
first  number.  Now,  the  present  board  of 
editors  are  not  fighters.  No  amount  of  as- 
persion will  tempt  them  from  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  sanctum  to  the  dualistic 
field.  Holding  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,  they  defy  all  would-be  disturbers 
of  their  equanimity.  Remember  that  we 
make  no  promise  of  literary  excellence,  no 
boast  of  subtle  erudition.  Ours  is  a college 
paper,  for  the  students  and  by  the  students. 
We  will  admit  no  literary  re-hash  of  ex- 
hausted scientific  subjects — “original”  em- 
anations if  we  would  believe  their  authors  ; 
nor  do  we  propose,  as  we  fear  is  the  case 
with  some,  to  place  our  editorial  columns  in 
the  hands  of  the  faculty.  “ Let  every  tub 
rest  on  its  own  bottom.”  If  we  are  light 
and  do  not  satisfy  the  longings  of  great 
minds,  it  is  because  we  follow  the  maxim  of 
the  tub.  Thf.  Fordham  College  Month- 
ly to  its  exchanges,  greeting!  Again,  let 
us  say — we  are  peacefully  inclined.  Criti- 


cise us  favorably  and  we  smile,  adversely 
and  we  smile  also.  Life  is  too  short  and  our 
space  also  to  be  spent  in  quarrelling.  “What 
is  written  is  written.”  Progress  is  our  watch- 
word. If  we  are  good  we  are  content ; if  we 
reach  the  comparative  we  rejoice  ; if  the  su- 
perlative, our  expectations  are  more  than 
realized.  Progressive  not  aggressive,  defen- 
sive not  offensive,  we  invite  criticism.  This 
is  our  platform,  and  from  it  The  Fordham 
College  Monthly  begs  leave  to  make  its 
second  bow. 

T 

A complaint  has  often  been  issued  against 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Why  do  we 
not  make  such  or  such  improvements?  erect 
this  new  building  or  add  that  scientific  col- 
lection? Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  these  omniscient  people,  when  seated  in 
their  faultless  apartments  and  luxurious 
drawing  rooms,  run  down  this  or  that  college 
with  a perfect  conception  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs. 

They  fancy  us  in  constant  receipt  of  all 
kinds  of  presents.  Man  after  man  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  our  finances  and  remedying 
whatever  is  wrong.  We  have  very  naturally, 
they  say,  a great  rush  of  offers.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  build  you  a good  gymnasium  ? 
or  “give  you  a new  organ  for  your  chapel?” 
or  “transfer  my  shares  in  this  or  that  lucra- 
tive business?”  are  but  daily  occurrences  too 
numerous  to  mention.  We  must  be  loth  to 
accept  donations  of  books,  collections  of  min- 
erals, physical  or  chemical  apparatus,  so 
copious  and  frequent  are  the  offers.”  “Our 
alumni  must  be  continually  pesteiing  us  with 
generous  gifts.”  It  must  be  so,  they  con- 
clude, for  what  is  true  of  the  other  must  be 
true  of  us;  if  it  stands  for  Harvard  it  must 
stand  for  Fordham. 

Let  them  Dream  on  their  vision  of  falsity 
in  sweet  repose.  But  dreams  go  by  contra- 
ries. We  would  gladly  dispel  the  mist  that 
clouds  their  eyes,  in  hope  that  when  their 
sight  is  restored,  their  generosity  will  awaken 
with  themselves,  and  that  their  dreams  will 
be  at  least  partially  realized. 

CUIBONO? 

A noticeable  feature — and  we  think  a very 
ugly  one — in  many  amateur  journals,  is  the 
incessant  fire  of  criticism,  not  at  all  friendly, 
which  they  keep  up  against  one  another. 
Cut  bono  all  this  wrangling?  There  is  a very 
old  maxim,  and  a sterling  one,  which  calls 
for  charity  in  all  things.  Charity  must  grow 
very  cold  in  the  midst  of  much  quarrelling. 
We  make  this  remark  merely  to  introduce 
the  following  clipping  from  the  Herald, 
which  appeared  the  second  day  after  Airs. 
Langtry’s  debut  in  our  city.  It  leaves  us 
very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cut  bono  of 
even  the  best-meant  criticism.  It  sums  up 
the  different  judgments  which  the  various 
city  journals  printed  about  the  celebrated 
beauty,  and  is  worth  being  preserved. 

MRS.  LANGTRY  AND  HER  CRITICS, 

Mrs.  Langty  must  have  been  sorely  puz- 


zled to  determine  exactly  what  sort  of  an 
actress  she  is  after  reading  the  various  news- 
paper reports  of  her  American  debut.  She 
found  that  she  is  “ not  an  acceptable  actress,” 
because  she  has  “ no  instinct  or  intelligence 
belonging  to  the  stage,”  but  that  she  “ is 
possessed  of  rare  qualities  for  a theatrical 
career,”  and  can  “win  her  way  to  a high 
legitimate  rank,”  having  the  “ essential  quali- 
ties for  a dramatic  artist  ” and  a “ true  artis- 
tic faculty.”  She  learned,  further,  that  she 
is  “ deficient  in  humor,”  as  “ all  her  affinities 
are  with  mirth  and  pleasure,”  .and  that  while 
her  pathos  is  hollow,  she  is  in  her  element 
where  “ pathos  is  blended  with  mirthfulness.”  < 
It  was  also  made  clear  to  her  that  there  is 
“ nothing  constrained  ” in  her  acting,  which 
is  “affected  and  artificial,”  and  “ thoroughly 
the  manner  of  a professional.”  She  was  re- 
minded that  she  was  “ enthusiastically  re- 
ceived ” by  an  audience  who  “ expressed  its 
gladness  in  resounding  applause,”  which  was  < 
“ at  no  time  enthusiastic.”  Her  vanity  must 
have  been  flattered  on  seeing  it  chronicled  1 
that  her  beauty  is  of  that  “ marvelous  type  ” j 
found  only  in  “Greek  gems,  figures  of  the  Par- 
thenon frieze,  silver  coins  of  Syracuse,”  and 
presumably  American  trade  dollars,  for  it  is  I 
said  in  another  account  that  it  is  a com-  j 
monplace  beauty  “ which  may  be  found  on  j 
our  streets  at  any  time.”  Her  voice,  she  dis- 
covered, is  “ rich,  pleasing,  clear  and  smooth,”  1 
being  of  a “ thin  quality,  the  tones  of  which  \ 
are  painfully  shrill.”  Of  course  she  was  * 
glad  to  know  that  she  has  “good  instincts  <j 
as  to  posture  and  gesture,”  and  employs  “in-  « 
telligent  and  appropriate  action,”  which  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  fact  that  she  is  “ strained 
and  awkward.”  After  this  she  cannot  have  , 
been  surprised  to  see  that  she  is  “ strong  in 
fancy”  and  possessed  of  “no  imagination,” 
and  gave  a “ colorless,  weak,  vague  and  un-  1 
satisfactory  interpretation  ” of  a part  which 
she  “ grasped  intelligently,”  and  which  she  ^ 
acted  as  “naturally  and  spontaneously”  { 
as  “though  it  were  written  for  her.”  If  she  i 
herself  had  so  bewildered  the  various  theat- 
rical reporters,  could  she  expect  that  they  s 
would  agree  better  as  to  her  company,  which, 
it  was  declared,  were  “ admirable  actors  ” of 
“even  excellence,”  and  “ barely  respectable” 
in  talent  ? 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  Mrs.  Langtry  con- 
fusedly laid  aside  the  newspapers  yesterday 
morning  and  pleadingly  asked,  “Won’t 
somebody  please  tell  me  what  sort  of  an 
actress  I am?”  The  public,  after  all,  are 
the  persons  who  can  best  give  that  answer, 
and,  judging  from  their  applause  on  Monday  j 
night,  the  reply  will  be  a pleasing  one  for  the  , 
Jersey  Lily. 

* — ► 

COLLEGE  SPOBTS.  (?) 

Nowhere  are  college  traditions  and  cus-  j 
toms  venerated  more  than  among  the  stu-  I 
dents  of  Fordham.  Nowhere  will  an  attack 
on  ancient  rights  and  privileges  be  more  I 
stoutly  resisted  ; and  woe  betide  the  individ- 
ual or  individuals  who,  wishing  to  become 
prominent,  attempt  any  unwonted  innova-  1 
tions.  Hence  it  is,  that  each  succeeding  year 
has  its  harmless  practical  jokes  which  have 
become  as  venerable  as  the  institution  that  is 
the  scene  of  them.  Yet  in  all  these  “ rites  ” : 
there  is  observed  a spirit  of  moderation  that  1 
fails  to  find  any  sympathy  for  the  ruffianly  ex- 
hibition that  took  place  at  the  “ Cane  Rush  ” ‘ 
at  Mott  Haven  on  the  9th  October. 

We  have  before  us  an  illustration  of  the  1 
! “rush,”  and  had  the  artist  not  told  us  1 
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what  his  sketch  represents,  we  might  justly 
conclude  it  to  be  that  either  of  a street  fight, 
a drunken  brawl,  or  a strikers'  riot.  In  fact 
the  drawing  is  suggestive  of  anything  but  an 
assemblage  of  young  gentlemen  from  one  of 
the  high-toned  metropolitan  colleges,  keep- 
ing up  an  old  tradition.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing from  the  weekly  containing  an  account 
of  this  highly  creditable  scene  : — “ In  a mo- 
ment all  was  riot  and  confusion.  Sophomores 
leaped  on  the  backs  of  Freshmen  and  bore 
them  to  the  ground,  Freshmen  clasped  their 
hands  around  the  necks  of  Sophomores  and 
dragged  them  backwards.  Gouging,  kicking 
and  scratching  were  indulged  in  freely ; 
clothing  was  torn  in.  shreds  without  the 
slighest  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  owners. 
Whenever  the  ‘sluggers,’  who  were  chosen 
from  the  upper  classes  and  stationed  around 
for  the  purpose,  saw  a fight  in  progress,  they 
rushed  in  and  pounded  both  contestants  un- 
til peace  was  declared.”  If  a few  young  men 
who  are  obliged  to  work  hard  during  the 
week,  assemble  on  Sunday  somewhere  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  to  seek  relaxation  in  an 
innocent  game  of  ball,  they  are  routed  by  the 
police,  and  the  papers  rant  with  cries  against 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Yet,  this  demor- 
alizing “ cane  rush  ” was  not  only  permitted 
but  applauded  as  a fine  exhibition  “of  pluck 
and  muscle.” 

If  this  is  what  the  particular  students,  who 
took  part  in  the  disgraceful  affair  call  “en- 
joying the  day,”  if  this  is  what  they  call 
“ manly  sport,”  we  wish  them  much  joy  of 
their  choice. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  tradition  that 
“Freshmen  must  not  carry  canes,”  but  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  fact  is  decided;  and 
we  feel  that  we  are  only  reechoing  the  senti- 
ments of  every  sensible  person  when  we  say 
that  the  “cane  rush”  of  the  19th  ult.,  was 
not  only  shameful  in  itself  but  a disgrace  to 
the  Athletic  grounds  on  which  it  took  place. 

INFIRMARY  THEATRICALS. 

If  Shakespeare  had  been  a St.  John’s  stu- 
dent, he  woulfl  have  said  “All  the  world’s  a 
stage  and  Fordham  invalids  are  practised 
players.”  That  snowy  temple  which  tradi- 
tion has  dedicated  to  Washington  frequently 
witnesses  some  very  finished  acting.  To  an 
intelligent  observer  the  grace  and  vigor  with 
which  the  various  parts  are  sustained  are 
truly  surprising.  We  have  seen  very  clever 
acting  on  our  college  stage,  but  never,  no 
never,  have  we  seen  the  sick  man  so  well 
personated  as  in  the  seclusion  of  the  infirm- 
ary. 

Two  performances  are  given  daily.  One 
at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning,  the  other  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  Some  gentlemen  of 
a statistical  turn  of  mind  have  noticed  that 
these  hours  coincide  with  those  prescribed 
for  the  morning  and  afternoon  recitations, 
but  this  is  apart  from  our  subject.  The 
scene  is  usually  laid  in  a cozy  sitting  room, 
and  on  the  entrance  of  the  Brother  the  cur- 


tain rises.  Smith,  Brown  and  Robinson, 
whose  rosy  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes  beto- 
ken the  wasting  nature  of  their  maladies,  are 
discovered  in  different  corners  of  the  apart- 
ment. In  reply  to  the  questions  of  the 
Brother,  Smith  and  Brown  declare  that  they 
are  suffering  from  a complication  of  internal 
diseases,  which  they  cannot  describe,  but  are 
quite  certain  can  only  be  alleviated  by  liberal 
doses  of  milk  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
liquorice.  The  contortions  of  these  gentle- 
men are  frightful,  and  the  audience  is  nearly 
moved  to  tears. 

Robinson,  however,  is  the  star  of  the  com- 
pany. While  the  others  are  being  examined 
he  trolls  out  in  a deep  voice  an  air  from 
“ Patience,”  beginning  “ If  in  case  unprece- 
dented, I should  from  the  infirmary  fly,”  and 
smiles  at  the  Brother.  In  answer  to  the 
questions  of  that  good  Samaritan,  he  affirms 
that  Iris  disease  is  general  debility.  He  has 
eaten  nothing  since  dinner.  There  is  a cer- 
tain heaviness  about  his  eyes  which  he  [is 
quite  sure  did  not  originate  in  Study  Hall, 
and  he  has  noticed  symptoms  of  nervous 
prostration,  which  imperatively  demand  a 
prolonged  nap. 

Light  plays  of  this  kind  are  seldom  of  long 
duration  ; the  faculty,  strange  to  say,  being 
prone  to  discourage  these  exhibitions  of  dra- 
matic talent.  Sometimes  the  higher  drama 
is  attempted.  The  patient  continues  to  grow 
worse.  Soothing  remedies  are  applied,  but 
all  is  of  no  avail.  The  grand  finale  in  these 
cases  is  usually  the  administering  of  a large 
dose  of  some  bitter  medicine,  after  which  the 
rapid  recovery  of  the  patient  borders  on  the 
miraculous. 

On  two  or  three  occasions,  during  each 
term,  grand  transformation  scenes  take  place. 
Careful  observation  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
are  the  only  days  on  which  performances  of 
this  kind  are  possible.  At  these  times  the 
stage  is  usually  occupied  by  a number  of 
gentlemen,  the  variety  and  peculiar  nature 
of  whose  diseases  would  defy  the  skill  of  a 
whole  college  of  surgeons.  Suddenly,  on  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  word  “ holiday,”  the 
entire  company  recover  perfect  health,  and 
betake  themselves,  without  delay,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  athletic  sports. 

Shade  of  Washington  ! if  it  be  true  that 
you  hover  nightly  around  those  venerable 
walls  with  which  you  were  once  so  familiar, 
do  you  not  marvel  at  the  dramatic  talent 
latent  in  Fordham,  and  the  untiring  patience 
of  the  faculty  ! 


CELEBRITIES. 

There  is  a project  on  foot  in  England  to 
place  a bust  of  our  great  American  poet, 
Longfellow,  in  “Poets’  Corner”  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Naturally  enough,  not  a 
few  of  our  English  cousins  are  against  such 
a measure  as  this.  They  claim  that  such  a 
modern  and  foreign  poet  should  not  be 
so  highly  honored  as  to  have  his  bust  placed 


near  the  memorials  of  such  men  as  the  Bard 
of  Avon,  Drvden  and  Johnson.  A number 
of  noblemen,  among  whom  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  are  in  favor  of  its  erection,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  in  the  near  future, 
American  travelers  will  rejoice  to  see  one  of 
their  countrymen  honored  by  having  his 
image  set  up  near  the  niches  of  so  many 
great  men  of  the  past.  If  our  friends  across 
the  water  are  not  inclined  to  do  this,  then  the 
best  thing  for  us  is  to  make  a Westminster 
of  our  own,  and  in  this  way  honor  our  own 
poets  and  writers. 

Though  our  country  is  still  young,  we 
have  many  men  who  could  be  placed  in  our 
poets’  corner,  and  in  this  way  they  would  live 
for  ages  and  ages  in  the  memory  of  the 
American  people.  Longfellow  was  a celeb- 
rity years  ago,  but  for  a long  time  before  his 
death  he  was  famous,  and  known  almost 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Oscar  Wilde 
and  Mrs.  Langtry  are  celebrities  of  to-day, 
and  undoubtedly  they  shall  remain  as  such, 
since  fame  shall  never  come  to  them  as  it 
did  to  Longfellow.  The  craze  which  they 
started  shall  probably  abide  for  a few  years, 
and  then  it  shall  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Wilde  shall  be  known  as  an  advocate  of 
aestheticism  and  the  “ Jersey  Lily  ” as  a beau- 
tiful woman  ; but  with  all  her  good  looks, 
she  shall  not  hold  a place  in  the  memory  of 
coming  generations.  George  and  Myers  are 
celebrities  in  their  way,  but  they  also  will 
be  soon  forgotten.  All  such  celebrities  shall 
disappear  after  being  conspicuous  for  a short 
time,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  no- 
body shall  give  them  a thought. 

THE  COLLEGE  EGOTIST. 

You  will  know  him  by  a certain  loftiness 
of  mannerand  hisunqualified  disregard  forthe 
rights  of  others.  He  is  never  weary  of  com- 
menting on  his  own  achievements  nor  of 
deprecating  the  obstinacy  of  all  mankind  in 
not  recognizing  his  abilities.  Few  things 
thoroughly  please  him.  Like  Mrs.  Grummidge 
in  David  Copperfield  he  seems  to  enjoy  un- 
happiness. This  is  the  college  egotist. 
These  gentlemen  appear  to  consider  them- 
selves the  noblemen  of  the  society  in  which 
they  move.  Every  rule  must  be  relaxed  for 
their  benefit  and  nothing  must  interfere  with 
their  comfort  or  convenience.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  the  very  essence  of  college 
discipline  is  a perfect  equality  among  the 
students.  Without  this  all  the  attempts  at 
preserving  order  or  imparting  instruction 
are  worse  than  useless. 

College  students  recognize  no  privileged 
class.  Thoroughly  democratic  in  principle 
and  feeling,  they  are  quick  to  resent  any 
mode  of  conduct  which  affects  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all.  Experience  has  proved 
that  this  peculiar  class  of  gentlemen  to  whom 
we  have  referred  are  ever  foremost  in  break- 
ing rules.  Through  their  influence,  there- 
fore, privileges  are  curtailed,  the  check  rein 
of  discipline  is  teightened  and  the  old  saying 
of  Livy  “ Sripta  lex  est  dura  res  ” becomes 
doubly  true. 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  this  ob- 
noxious class  is  scarcely  known  at  Fordham. 
he  T proximity  of  the  pump  and  the  great 
interest  manifested  by  our  students  in  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence  render,  these 
gentlemen,  if  present  among  us,  extremely 
circumspect  in  their  behavior.  But  it  is  not 
so  elsewhere.  Many  of  our  colleges  are 
sorely  afflicted  with  these  public  nuisances. 
In  the  future,  therefore,  as  in  the  past,  let  us 
ward  off  this  evil  from  St.  John’s,  and  unite 
in  discountenancing  these  individuals  whose 
motto  is  that  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
slightly  modified  : Le  college,  e’est  moi. 
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LITEEAEY  EEYIEW. 


MR.  WALT  WHITMAN. 

Specimen  Days  and  Collect.  By  Walt 

Whitman,  author  of  “Leaves  of  Grass.” 

Philadelphia:  Rees,  Welsh  & Co.  New  Yoik: 

R.  Worthington.  l2mo,  cloth,  pp.  374. 

In  “Specimen  Days  and  Collect”  Mr. 
Whitman  has  given  to  the  world  a very 
strange  book.  It  contains  a jumble  of  ac- 
counts of  different  parts  of  his  own  life  and 
statements  concerning  America,  politics,  fer- 
ry boats,  coaches,  etc.  The  following  words 
of  the  author  furnish  a very  good  key  to  the 
performance  : “ May  be,  if  I don’t  do  any- 
thing else,  I shall  send  out  the  most  wayward, 
spontaneous,  fragmentary  book  ever  printed, 
without  any  definite  purpose  that  can  be 
told  in  a statement.” 

No  one,  after  reading  this,  could  expect 
that  the  book  contains  much  that  would 
make  any  man  wiser  or  better. 

But,  however  low  the  expectation  that  is 
formed,  it  must  be  above  the  opinion  enter- 
tained after  a perusal  of  the  work. 

We  insert  a few  specimens  : 

“ The  lust  and  the  weird,”  he  asks,  “that  have 
taken  such  extraordinary  possession  of  nineteenth 
century  verse-lovers— what  mean  they?  The  in- 
evitable tendency  of  poetic  culture  to  morbidity, 
abnormal  beauty — the  sickliness  of  all  technical 
thought  or  refinement  in  itself — the  abnegation 
of  the  perennial  and  democratic  concretes  at  first 
hand,  the  body,  the  earth  and  the  sea,  sex  and 
the  like — and  the  substitution  of  something  for 
them  at  second  or  third  hand  — what  bearings 
have  they  on  current  pathological  study?” 

“ Incongruous  and  full  of  skips  and  jumps  as  is 
the  huddle  of  diary  jottings,  war  memoranda  of 
1862-65,  nature  notes  of  1877-81,  with  Western 
and  Canadian  observations  afterwards,  all  bun- 
dled up  and  tied  by  a big  string,  the  resolution 
and  indeed  mandate  comes  to  me  this  day,  this 
hour — (and  what  a day!  what  an  hour  just  pass- 
ing! the  luxury  of  riant  gloss  and  blowing  breeze 
with  all  the  shows  of  sun  and  sky  and  perfect 
temperature  never  before  so  tilling  me  body  and 
soul)  — to  go  home,  untie  the  bundle,  reel  out 
diary  scraps  and  memoranda  just  as  they  are, 
large  or  small,  one  after  another,  into  print- 
pages,  and  let  the  melange’s  lackings  and  wants 
of  connection  take  care  of  themselves.” 

“ The  emotional  aspects  and  influences  of  Na- 
ture!” he  exclaims.  “I,  too,  like  the  rest,  feel 
these  modern  tendencies  (from  all  the  prevailing 
intellections,  literature  and  poems)  to  turn  every- 
thing to  pathos,  ennui,  morbidity,  dissatisfac- 
tion, death.  Yet  how  clear  it  is  to  me  that  those 
are  not  the  born  results,  influences  of  Nature  at 
all,  but  of  one’s  own  distorted,  sick  and  silly 
soul.  Here,  amid  this  wild,  free  scene,  how 
healthy,  how  joyous,  how  clean  and  vigorous  and 
sweet!” 

He  who  reads  “Specimen  Days”  will  say 
that  Mr.  Whitman’s  matter  is  very  strange, 
but  not  any  more  strange  than  his  manner. 
His  style  has  no  positive  excellence  of  any 
kind,  but  its  faults  are  numberless. 

There  is  no  rule  of  grammar,  there  is  no 
principle  of  composition  against  which  “Spe- 
cimen Days  and  Collect  ” does  not  flagrantly 
offend. 

The  language  is  not  un frequently  very 
vulgar,  the  author  apparently  taking  great 
delight  in  the  use  of  such  words  as  "hardpan 
grub,”  (food),  “skedaddle,”  “toploftical,”  etc. 

When  we  see  a book  of  this  kind  we  are 
inclined  to  say:  “What  perversion  of  the 
art  of  printing!”  But  we  must  not  feel  un- 
kindly towards  the  author,  whose  perform- 
ance, if  worthless,  is  at  the  same  time  harm- 
less. A little  sketch  of  Mr.  Whitman’s  life 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

He  was  born  1819,  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  spent  the  first  20  years  of  his  ! 


life  on  Long  Island,  “absorbing  fields,  shores, 
marine  incidents,  characters,  the  baymen, 
farmers,  pilots,  etc.”  Afterwards,  having 
become  a printer,  he  removed  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  was  for  some  time  editor  of 
the  Crescent. 

He  soon  returned  to  the  North  and  secured 
employment  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  During 
several  succeeding  years  he  was  occupied  in 
various  capacities  on  different  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  journals.  He  lives  at  present  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey.  Strange  are  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life;  curious  is  the  account  of 
his  opinions  and  sentiment. 

Upon  laying  dowm  the  book  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  which  is  the  more  to  be  won- 
dered at — the  author  or  his  work. 

OUE  SPOETS. 

The  above  heading  does  not  refer  to  any 
of  our  fellow  students,  but  to  the  healthful 
occupation  to  which  they  devote  their  leisure 
time.  “ Healthy  body,  healthy  mind.”  Act- 
ing upon  this  truism,  and  believing  exercise 
conducive  to  health,  our  boys  keep  the  col- 
lege campus  lively  with  exhibitions  of  ath- 
letic prowess.  Base  ball,  the  delight  of  the 
average  American  youth,  has  its  quota  of 
admirers.  Hand  ball  is  the  favorite  occupa- 
tion of  many.  Now  that  the  air  is  becoming 
chilly,  foot-ball  answers  as  a substitute  for 
overcoats.  Nothing  but  sawing  wood  in 
summer  vacation  will  warm  a person  so 
quickly  as  a game  of  foot-ball.  Running, 
w'alking  and  jumping  all  receive  due  atten- 
tion, and  the  records  made  by  many  of  our 
athletes  would  put  to  shame  some  of  our 
sister  colleges.  Application  was  made  last 
year  for  admission  into  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association.  The  number  of  entries 
being  limited,  we  were  “laid  on  the  shelf” 
till  a vacancy  should  occur.  Great  credit  is 
due  the  faculty  for  the  interest  manifested  in 
our  sports  and  pastimes.  Every  possible 
encouragement  is  offered  to  participate  in 
our  games.  Our  grounds  are  beautifully  laid 
out,  and  an  efficient  corps  of  domestics  em- 
ployed to  oversee  them.  Our  ball  field  rivals 
the  lawn  of  many  a stately  mansion,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  gigantic  maples,  affording 
to  spectators  a delightful  shelter  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  approach  of  winter 
brings  with  it  memories  of  pleasant  hours 
spent  in  gliding  o’er  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  “ fair-flowing  ” Bronx,  and  warns  us  to 
prepare  our  skates  for  the  rich  treat  alw'ays 
afforded  by  the  advent  of  Jack  Frost.  A 
spacious  rink  provided  for  our  use  is  a guar- 
antee of  excellent  skating,  should  the  chilling 
powers  of  the  aforesaid  gentleman  be  insuf- 
ficient to  cope  with  the  turbulence  of  the 
“fair-flowing.”  Why  should  the  Fordham 
student  repine  ? Contentment  should  be 
his  ! Let  us,  then,  show  our  appreciation  of 
the  many  advantages  offered  us  by  St.  John’s. 

“ For  it  so  falls  out. 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it,  but  being  lack’d  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value;  then  we  find 
The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours. 

W.  P.  O’M. 

HELD  DAY, 

Thanksgiving  day  is  the  regularly- 
appointed  time  at  St.  John’s  for  holding  the 
athletio  sports.  Thanksgiving  morningcame, 
and  found  the  ground  covered  with  about 
six  inches  of  “ the  beautiful,”  which  greatly 
interfered  with  the  programme,  and  necessi- 
tated the  holding  of  some  of  the  contests 
within  doors.  Sufficient  ground  was  cleared 


for  jumping  purposes,  and,  considering  the 
frozen  condition  of  the  earth,  the  records  are 
fair.  The  entire  programme  was  not  car- 
ried out,  and  the  remainder  must  necessarily 
be  postponed  till  spring.  We  recommend 
to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  sports,  the 
appointment  of  an  earlier  date  for  holding 
the  meeting,  that  no  similar  disappointment 
may  occur  hereafter.  Subjoined  are  the 
records.  Running  high  jump,  McNamara, 
1st,  4 ft.  6 in.  Enright,  2d,  4 ft.  5 in. 
Standing  high  jump,  O’Malley,  1st,  4 ft. 
Enright,  2d,  3 ft.  n in.  Standing  broad 
jump,  O’Malley,  1st,  10  ft.  loin.  McNamara, 
2d,  10  ft.  5 in.  Putting  shot,  O’Malley,  1st, 
30  ft.  Quackenboss,  2d,  28  ft.  9 in.  1 1-2 
hour  “go  as  you  please,”  Leitner,  1st,  10 
miles,  2 laps.  Gray,  2d,  9 miles,  15  laps. 
3-4  hour  walk,  O’Malley,  1st,  4 miles.  Don- 
ovan, 2d,  3 miles,  26  laps.  Pole  vaulting, 
McNamara,  1st,  6 ft.  9 in.  O’Malley,  2d, 
6 ft.  7 in.  Running  broad  jump,  O’Malley, 
1st,  17  ft.  5 in.  Enright,  2d,  17  ft.  3 in. 


MACAULAY— NEWMAN. 

Without  doubt  Macaulay’s  writings  pos- 
sess for  every  class  of  readers  a certain  charm 
which  few  other  writers  can  claim.  But,  de- 
spite the  many  beautiful  and  eloquent  pas- 
sages with  which  his  works  abound,  an 
element  of  sameness  prevents  him  from 
making  a lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 
He  offers  no  difficulties  to  master  which  we 
are  obliged  to  stuggle  with,  and,  conse- 
quently, we  soon  forget  what  we  have  read. 
This  is  a fault  of  which  Newman  is  never 
found  guilty.  On  the  contrary,  we  wander 
with  delight  through  his  pages,  as  a person 
wanders  through  a blooming  garden,  at  every 
turn  of  which  some  new  charm,  some  strik- 
ing emblem  of  God’s  beauty  and  goodness 
meets  his  view.  Newman’s  sentences  flow 
on  in  an  endless  variety  of  charming  cadences. 
His  is  a melody  that  addresses  itself  not  to 
the  ear  alone,  but  one  that  awakes  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  the  heart. 

Macaulay  exhibits  varied,  but  superficial 
erudition ; Newman,  deep  and  exhaustive 
learning.  Both  possess  strength  and  beauty 
of  style.  Macaulay,  however,  has  done  little 
to  add  strength  to  the  language;  but  New- 
man, by  his  varied  felicity  of  expression  and 
his  inexhaustible  vocabulary,  has  almost 
made  a language. 

Macaulay  is  a painter  rather  than  an  his- 
torian ; brilliant,  but  superficial — graphic, 
but  by  the  very  fact,  unreliable. 

In  Newman,  however,  we  find  no  such 
blemishes;  all  his  statements  are  founded  on 
fact,  and  their  truth  cannot  be  gainsaid.  His 
views  are  wide,  and  his  conclusions  drawn 
from  strictly  logical  principles.  B.  F.  M. 

IN  THE  AEENA. 

Seconds  grew  into  minutes,  minutes 
lengthened  into  hours,  and  still  the  fierce 
combatants  fought  on.  So  equally  were  they 
matched,  that  both  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  slippery  sands  without 
gaining  any  advantage.  The  result  seemed 
but  a question  of  endurance.  But  suddenly, 
just  as  the  emperor  was  about  to  have  them 
parted,  the  smaller,  losing  his  foot-hold,  fell 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  enemy. 

The  conqueror  placed  the  point  of  his 
sword  against  the  neck  of  his  victim,  and 
looked  up  full  confident  that  mercy  would 
be  extended  to  one  who  had  contested  so 
well.  But  every  thumb  pointed  downward, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  command  signified, 
he  plunged,  without  hesitation,  the  keen 
weapon  into  the  throat  of  his  prostrate  oppo- 
nent. The  crowded  amphitheatre  was 
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hushed.  The  sunlight  which  during  the 
conflict  had  stolen  slowly  across  the  blood- 
stained arena,  rested  softly  over  the  spot 
where  the  panting  gladiator  stood  beside  the 
lifeless  form  of  his  fallen  antagonist.  The 
hard  set  features  of  the  man  betrayed  neither 
shame  nor  sorrow  for  the  foul  deed  which  he 
had  just  committed  ; but  stood  with  folded 
arms,  his  form  erect,  head  well  thrown  back, 
and  massive  chest  expanded.  So  graceful 
was  the  attitude  of  the  man,  and  so  fine 
his  figure,  the  muscles  bulging  out  in  knots, 
the  well  shaped  head  joined  to  magnificent 
shoulders  by  the  short  thick  neck,  and  the 
waving  chestnut  curls,  which  hung  down 
over  his  shoulders  in  long  tangled  masses, 
that,  could  a painter  have  seen  him  at  that 
moment,  he  would  have  pronounced  the 
athlete  the  very  ideal  of  manly  beauty.  His 
nature  did  not  recoil  at  the  sight  of  the  blood 
which  oozed  from  the  ghastly  wound  in  the 
throat  of  the  slain  man,  nor  did  he  tremble 
in  the  presence  of  the  grim  monster,  whose 
hand,  he  saw,  had  already  been  lain  upon  the 
clamy  forehead  of  the  dead.  But  he  stood 
proudly  erect,  and  cast  a look  of  mingled 
scorn  and  exultation  at  the  prostrate  body, 
then  running  his  eyes  over  the  entire  build- 
ing from  the  sands  to  the  sky  above,  he 
smiled  faintly,  bowed  low,  and  without  deign- 
ing another  look  at  the  dead,  passed  quickly 
from  the  arena.  J.  M.  Short. 


COLLEGE  MONOPOLIES. 

Every  day  some  new  report  reaches  us  of 
the  injurious  effects  produced  by  monopoly 
on  the  state  of  this  grand  and  glorious 
republic.  The  papers  with  one  accord  cry 
out  against  it,  and  represent  the  monopolist 
as  an  all-devouring  fiend,  whose  huge  maw 
seizes  upon  all  the  resources  of  the  land,  and 
stows  them  away  in  dungeons  dark  and  deep. 

Even  as  the  outside  world  is  trodden 
down  by  the  authors  of  corners  in  grain, 
produce,  railroad  stocks,  etc.,  so  we  also, 
poor  recluses  though  we  be,  are  subject  to 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  monopoly.  As 
regularly  as  recreation  comes  around,  the 
“Long-Islander’s"  form  in  line  and  besiege 
the  billiard  room,  and  the  yells  and  howls 
which  assail  the  ears  of  the  peacefully  in- 
clined are  beyond  description.  In  sooth,  the 
common  herd  must  make  way  for  these 
mighty  lords  of  the  cue,  and  woe  betide  the 
youth  who  dares  to  question  their  royal  right 
to  the  games  ! Not  one  hour,  nor  two.  can 
satisfy  them.  They  must  convert  the  billiard 
room  into  parlor,  dining-room  and  dormitory. 

This  monopolizing  of  the  billiard  tables  is 
hard  enough  to  bear,  but  Heaven  protect  us 
from  the  newspaper  fiend  ! There  he  sits 
from  morning  till  night,  continually  perusing 
the  daily  papers,  profoundly  thinking  on  the 
political  situations  of  the  day,  and  surrounded 
by  a huge  pile  of  our  best  periodicals.  If 
you  are  in  search  of  any  particular  magazine, 
go  to  “ W.”  and  you  will  invariably  find  him 
reading  the  very  article  you  wish  to  see. 
“ Wait  till  I have  finished  with  it,”  is  the 
only  reply  that  all  your  entreaties  can  elicit 
from  him.  And  if  you  do  wait  till  he  has 
done  with  that  magazine,  it  will  have  been 
an  institution  of  the  past. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Orange  County 
and  Key-Stone  State  gamesters,  who  are 
forever  squabbling  over  the  chess  tables  to 
the  great  misery  of  real  lovers  of  the  game. 

Even  our  brethren  from  the  South  have  a 
little  “ corner”  of  their  own — we  mean  the 
sunny  corner  at  the  south  end  of  the  house. 
At  any  hour  of  the  day  they  may  be  seen 
there,  huddled  together  like  sardines  in  a 
box,  inhaling  and  exhaling  dense  clouds  of 


smoke  from  those  “ infernal  ” cigarettes. 

These  are  not  the  only  monopolies  against 
which  the  very  walls  of  this  sacred  edifice 
cry  out.  On  the  annual  field-day,  our  “ man 
of  bone  and  muscle  ” comes  to  the  front,  and 
walks  off  with  all  the  prizes.  While  all  is 
excitement  about  the  house,  the  “ good  boy  ” 
is  quietly  working  his  own  little  game.  No 
one  minds  him,  as,  with  folded  arms  aud 
eyes  cast  up  to  Heaven,  he  plods  wearily 
along ; but  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
starts  for  home,  laden  with  prizes,  gold 
medals,  essay  purses,  etc.,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  plaudits  which  his  friends  and  professors 
heap  upon  him,  maledictions  follow  him  till 
their  strength  is  wasted  on  the  air.  Talk  of 
monopolies  in  the  outside  world,  they  amount 
to  nothing  compared  with  those  which  exist 
within  these  walls.  Fellow  students,  will  you 
allow  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue  ? Will 
you  make  no  efforts  to  suppress  these  inva- 
sions of  your  sacred  rights  ? Be  men  ! arise, 
and  cast  off  the  galling  yoke  which  that 
monster,  monopoly,  has  placed  upon  your 
weary  shoulders ! 


A TEXAS  CAMP  MEETING, 

In  the  windows  of  taverns,  on  shop  doors, 
on  fences,  trees  and  walls,  on  the  rocks 
which  bound  dark  and  narrow  passes — the 
homes  of  robbers  and  murderers — in  a word, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  southern 
Texas,  the  following  notice  appeared : 
“ Grand  Barbecue  and  Camp  Meeting  at 
Brown’s  Grove,  Sept.  20th,  1880,  at  which  a 
good  Barbecue,  better  Liquor,  and  the  best 
of  Gospel  will  be  the  principal  features. 
Come  one,  come  all !” 

The  expected  day  has  arrived.  The  grove 
resounds  with  the  shouts  and  curses  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  highwaymen  and  mur- 
derers— fugitives  from  justice.  Their  fierce 
aspect  alone,  without  the  half-concealed 
knives  and  pistols  that  gleamed  from  their 
belts,  was  almost  terrible  enough  to  put  to 
flight  an  army  of  veterans.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  just  such  characters  as  the  preacher 
wished  to  reach. 

Suddenly  the  betting,  the  shouting,  and 
the  cursing  cease,  as  a bold,  desperate-look- 
ing horseman  rides  into  the  middle  of  the 
grove,  followed  by  an  escort  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  of  his  band.  “Hurrah  for  ‘Cap.’ 
Wallace!  Hurrah!”  breaks  simultaneously 
from  the  crowd,  and  fills  the  woods  till  the 
old  oaks  and  elms  echo  and  re-echo  the 
sound. 

The  birds  fly  screeching  from  their  sway- 
ing perches  overhead,  and  the  timid  squir- 
rel with  tail  erect  and  pitiful  squeaks,  leaves 
his  home  in  the  hemlock. 

As  the  horseman  dismounts,  he  is  at  once 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  desperadoes 
by  the  air  of  command  which  he  assumes.  His 
chest  is  broad,  deep  and  powerful ; his  arms 
and  legs  are  well  knit  and  muscular,  display- 
ing at  the  same  time  great  strength  and 
activity. 

Just  as  the  bandits  are  about  to  take 
seats  around  the  tables,  they  are  stopped  by 
a voice  speaking  from  a lofty  rock  near  by  : 
“ Before  you  partake  of  the  feast,  let  us  ask 
His  blessing  through  whose  mercy  all  good 
things  come.”  Their  attention  is  at  once 
arrested  by  the  energy  of  the  speaker’s  tone, 
and,  turning  round,  they  behold  a man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  dressed  in  an  ecclesiastical 
garb,  with  raven-black  hair,  and  eyes  that 
sparkle  like  diamonds  from  a background  of 
jet.  He  is  of  commanding  height,  and  the 
deep  furrows  on  his  lofty  forehead  and  snow- 
white  face  mark  the  wasting  effects  of  study, 
toil  and  fasting. 

Cap.  Wallace,  greatly  nettled  because  the 


preacher  has  drawn  general  attention  from 
himself,  in  a gruff  and  insolent  tone  replies  : 
“ Mister  Preacher,  you’ve  lied.  You  prom- 
ised us  liquor,  but  where  is  it  ? The  barbe- 
cue’s here,  and  so's  the  preacher ; but  where’s 
the  liquor?” 

Paul  Boyton — for  it  is  he — his  eyes  flash- 
ing forth  the  emotion  with  which  his  noble 
soul  thrills,  replies  in  fiery  and  majestic 
accents,  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
basin  in  the  rocks  where  the  crystal  waters 
of  a spring  bubbled  up,  and  made  a sound 
like  that  of  far-off  bells:  “There,  deluded 
man,  there  is  the  liquor  which  I promised 
you — the  liquor  of  God's  own  brewing.  In 
the  deepest  ravines,  where  it  comes  tumbling 
down  the  jagged  rocks,  and  dashes  itself 
into  pearly  beads  of  spray;  in  lowly  dells, 
where  it  stands  silent  in  all  its  crystal  purity, 
unseen  and  undisturbed,  save  by  the  gentle 
birds  ; on  the  fertile  plain,  amid  the  ripening 
fields  of  golden  grain,  God  brews  it,  and 
man  raises  up  his  voice  to  heaven  and  thanks 
the  Creator  for  all  his  benefits.  On  the 
wings  of  the  raging  tempest  it  is  borne  to  us. 
God  brews  this  crystal  water  on  the  moun- 
tain-top, where  snow-clad  peaks  lift  up  their 
chaste  heads  as  it  in  prayer  to  Him.  It  comes 
to  us  in  the  musical  summer  showers,  and, 
like  God’s  grace,  warms  our  hearts  and  gives 
new  life  to  plants  and  flowers.  In  morning 
mists  it  rises  from  the  valleys,  hides  moun- 
tain-tops from  view,  and  rises  upward  till 
some  heavenly  messenger,  bearing  consola- 
tion to  weary  mortals,  lights  upon  its  fleecy 
back.  It  freezes  on  plants  and  shrubs  and 
trees,  on  every  living  thing,  till  all  nature 
seems  decked  out  in  wedding  robes.  Unlike 
the  base  liquor  which  you  desire  so  much, 
water  does  not  fire  the  mind  and  inflame  the 
passions  to  the  commission  of  horrible  crimes; 
but,  like  the  hand  of  Grace  laid  on  us, 
it  calms  our  spirits,  and  raises  our  souls  to 
God. 

Tell  me,  do  you  not  believe  in  your  hearts 
and  souls  that  it  is  the  best,  the  most  whole- 
some, and  the  most  elevating  of  liquors?” 
Struck  dumb  by  the  wonderful  power  of  his 
eloquence,  the  bandits  stand  for  a while 
unable  to  utter  a word.  When  they  have 
recovered  from  their  amazement,  they  cry 
out  in  one  long,  loud,  swelling  shout : “ It  is!” 
And  the  words  were  spoken  from  the  heart. 

M. 

M.  who  writes  the  above  is  conscientious 
enough  to  confess  that  in  the  “Texas  Camp- 
meeting’’  nothing  is  original  but  the  style. 


WITH  OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

Swarthmore  Phoenix. — We  think  it  a good 
omen  that  the  first  exchange  received  by  us  was 
a journal  partially  edited  by  ladies.  The  quick 
response  of  the  gentler  sex  to  our  feeble  efforts 
augurs  well  for  our  future  popularity  among 
people  of  culture  and  refinement.  The  Phoenix 
for  November  is  replete  with  interest  and  con- 
tains much  that  is  well  worth  reading. 

The  Wheel. — This  paper,  like  our  own 
Monthly,  is  a new  arrival  in  the  world  of 
journalism.  It  abounds  in  bicycle  news  and 
may  be  considered  the  exponent  of  that  merry 
fraternity  whose  piercing  whistles  and  rever- 
berating horns  are  so  frequently  heard  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fordham. 

Niagara  Index. — The  columns  of  this  fa- 
miliar journal  are,  as  usual,  filled  with  interesting 
matter.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Dra- 
matic Society  at  the  Seminary  of  the  Holy  An- 
gels, is  in  so  flourishing  a condition.  Fordham 
students  take  a lively  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  societies  of  this  nature,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  entertainment  given  by  the 
“ Histrionics”  has  been  much  commented  upon 
by  our  own  dramatists. 
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The  News  Letter. — The  students  of  Iowa 
College  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  organ. 
There  is  a sprightliness  about  the  News  Letter 
and  an  air  of  refinement  which  distinguishes  it 
from  many  of  its  contemporaries.  The  touch 
of  a lady’s  hand  is  noticeable  on  every  page. 
The  kind  notice  of  the  Monthly  in  the 
columns  of  the  Nezvs  Letter  is  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  our  board  of  editors. 

The  College  Argus. — Wesleyan  University, 
judging  by  its  paper,  is  a lively  place.  The 
Argus  teems  with  fun,  and  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  journal  which  amuses  students  in  their 
leisure  hours.  From  a hasty  glance  at  its 
pages  we  are  led  to  think  that  it  will  soon  be 
highly  popular  among  our  students. 

The  Catholic  Fireside.  — This  magazine  has 
taken  us  by  surprise.  We  were  not  aware  that 
so  delightful  a periodical  was  being  published 
so  close  to  our  doors.  The  oppressive  learning 
of  most  of  our  Cathoiic  magazines  is  not  appa- 
rent in  the  Fireside.  The  stories  are  bright 
and  interesting  without  partaking  of  that  goody- 
goodv  character  with  which  we  have  been 
dosed  “ad  nauseaum.”  The  poetry  is  pleasing, 
and  on  the  whole  the  proprietors  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  success  in  editing  a 
lively  Catholic  magazine. 

College  Journal. — Our  sister  college,  George- 
town, is  certainly  well  represented  in  the  field 
of  journalism.  The  Journal  for  November  is 
as  usual  distinguished  for  its  interesting  ar- 
ticles and  that  air  of  literary  refinement 
which,  in  our  opinion,  has  long  been  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  ever  welcome  paper. 

Notre  Dame  Scholastic — The  cordial  wel- 
come extended  to  us  by  this  long-established 
journal  has  greatly  encouraged  us.  Only  those 
who  are  beginning  a task  like  ours  can  appre- 
ciate the  beneficial  effects  of  a few  words  of 
praise.  The  Scholastic  thus  hails  our  advent 
among  college  papers:  “The  Fordham 

College  Monthly  is  the  title  of  a 
neat,  eight-page  paper,  just  started  at  Ford- 
ham  College,  New  York.  The  articles  are 
well  written,  the  paper  is  neatly  printed,  and — 
all  together — the  new  paper  impresses  one 
favorably.  We  give  the  Monthly  a cordial 
welcome  to  the  field  of  college  journalism,  and 
hive  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  will  prosper  and 
do  a great  deal  of  good  for  the  college  it  re- 
presents, and  for  the  students,  by  the  espiit  de 
corps  it  will  create  or  strengthen,  and  the  prac- 
tice in  writing  which  it  will  give.  Difficulties, 
even  as  a monthly,  it  will  probably  encounter, 
and  must  overcome  ; disappointments,  not  a 
few,  will  be  met,  but  what  of  that  ! persever- 
ance and  pluck  will  surmount  everthing.  The 
editors,  in  their  prospectus,  say  of  the  Mon'TH- 
ly  : ‘It  is  to  be,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  a gen- 
uine College  paper.  The  articles,  furnished 
chiefly  by  college  boys,  will  be  sent  out  with 
many  of  the  imperfections  of  immaturity. 
Subjects  of  college  interest  are  to  be  treated, 
and  items  of  college  life  judiciously  selected.” 
Further  on  they  say  : “The  assistance  of  the 
Alumni  may  also  be  relied  on.  The  contribu- 
tions of  this  body  of  gentlemen  will  always 
be  gladly  received.”  In  this  latter  respect  we 
hope  the  Monthly  will  have  better  success 
than  the  Sell  da stic.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose the  old  scribes  would  send  in  an  occasional 
contribution,  but  they  do  not  ; and  as  to  contri- 
butions from  any  of  the  college  Professors,  they 
are  almost  as  scarce  as  hens’  teeth.  Everyone 
likes  to  see  the  Scholastic,  but  few  care  to  work 
for  it,  to  add  interest  to  its  pages,  or  to  raise 
its  status.  The  brunt  of  the  work  has  to  be 
borne  by  the  students.  We  therefore  advise 
our  new  contemporary  to  depend  on  no  one  but 
themselves,  or  they  will  be  disappointed.  At 
least  that  is  our  experience.  What  pleases  us 
very  much  is  the  announcement  that  a Roll  of 
Honoris  to  be  printed  in  the  Monthly.  Our 
non-Calholic  college  friends  are  constantly 
poking  fun  at  us  about  our  Roll  of  Honor, 
and  although  it  is  too  popular  here  to  be  affect- 
ed in  the  leaM  by  their  gibes,  yet  we  think  that 
when  a few'  of  the  college  papers  publish  a 


Roll,  this  constant  harping  on  the  one  string 
will  cease.” 


COLLEGE  ITEMS. 

Christmas  vacation  begins  Dec.  21,  ’82, 
and  ends  Jan.  9,  ’83. 

Cold  water  bands  hereafter. 

Our  young  orators  are  distinguishing  them- 
selves— “ in  that  way.” 

Certain  members  of  ’84  hope  soon  to  recover 
their  appetites. 

Class  of  ’85  shocked  by  actions  of  Prof,  of 
Chemistry.  — He  was  explaining  the  laws  of  elec- 
tricity ! 

Query:  why  is  the  three  o’clock  train  so 
attractive  ? 

The  A.  O.  P.  miss  the  vivifying  presence  of 
the  alumnus  from  Ansonia,  Friday  afternoons. 
’86  — “ It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing.”— Deafening  applause,  orator  retires.  ’86 
again — “ I am  ambitious.” — Retires  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  numerous  admirers. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  of  the  illness  of  our 
former  base-ball  director.  We  fear  that  he  has 
injured  his  delicate  constitution  by  both  mental 
and  physical  overwork. 

Latest  reports  from  the  Geneva  papers  say 
that  Fitzgerald  is  still  ahead. 

Wanted  at  our  office — a rail-road  map  on 
which  Parsons,  Penn.,  is  located. 

In  our  first  issue,  for  want  of  space,  our 
“funnyman”  was  not  given  a chance  to  dis- 
play his  versatility.  We  promise  in  the  future 
a wider  field  for  the  display  of  his  genius  in 
manufacturing  “ original  jokes  ” and  side-split- 
ting remarks.  We  will  also  provide  ample  space 
for  foot  notes,  should  the  great  depth  of  his  in- 
tended hits  render  them  obscure. 

Our  glee  club  has  been  reorganized  and  under 
the  official  management  of.  Mr.  Fargis  gives 
promise  of  much  enjoyment  to  the  admirers  of 
Polyhymnia. 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Magrevney,  S.  J..  of  Gonzaga 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  paid  a visit  last 
week  to  his  old  friends  in  Fordham. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle,  one  of  the  St.  John’s  favorite 
sons,  and  so  well-knoum  to  all  admirers  of  our 
national  game,  is  at  present  in  Auburn,  N.  Y. , 
where  he  intends  to  locate  permanently.  Mr. 
Doyle  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  as  a 
student,  and  it  w'as  principally  through  his  efforts 
that  the  Rose  Hill  B.  B.  Club,  of  which  he  was 
pitcher,  attained  its  present  high  standard  of 
excellence.  We  congratulate  the  citizens  of 
Auburn  upon  the  accession  of  so  worthy  a gentle- 
man to  their  midst,  and  predict  for  “Jack”  a 
continuance  of  the  popularity  which  he  was  wont 
to  enjoy  among  his  fellow  students. 

T.  H.  Barrett,  ’84,  has  entered  the  Seminary 
of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Niagara  Falls. 

Lost  from  the  “box”  of  a member  of  the 
Sophomore  class,  a chicken.  Said  chicken  fat, 
plump  and  done  brown.  The  innocent  “ Soph” 
argues  that  a chicken  circumstanced  as  the  above 
described  one  was,  could  not  escape  from  the 
box  unassisted.  Certain  npembers  of  ’85  and 
’86,  after  due  investigation,  are  of  the  same 
opinion. 

The  following  advice  is  sent  to  the  boys  from 
D.  F.  D..  ’82  : “ Caution  the  boys  for  me  against 
chewing  tobacco,  smoking  cigarettes  and  over 
indulgence  at  the  candy-shop;  also  against  lying 
around  on  recreation  days  when  they  should  be 
taking  exercise.” 

The  Xavier  Union  University  Essay. — 
At  the  October  meeting  the  Xavier  Union,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Direction, 
wishing  to  give  to  the  Rev.  P'ather  Dealy  a new 
token  of  their  regard  to  him,  and  a practical  ex- 
pression to  their  appreciation  for  higher  educa- 
tion among  Catholics,  adopted  the  following 
resolution,  w'hich  has  been  duly  communi- 
cated to  the  Faculty  of  St.  John’s  College: — 
' Resolved,  That  a purse  of  one  hundred 
dollars  ($ico.oo)  in  gold  be  placed  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Xavier  Union*at  the  disposal 


of  the  Faculty  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
to  be  awarded  on  Commencement  Dav,  June, 
1883,  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  a sub- 
ject to  be  designated  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  and  the  President  of  Xavier  Union. 
The  competition  to  be  open  to  classes  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Philosophy,  and  the  subject  to  be 
given  to  the  competitors  not  later  than  the  1st 
day  of  February,  1883.  Three  umpires  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  and 
three  by  the  President  of  the  Xavier  Union.  ” 
Words  cannot  express  the  thanks  of  the  stu- 
dents for  this  princely  offer.  The  subject  has 
not  yet  been  selected. 

The  Essays  for  the  $50.00  Alumni  purse  were 
handed  in  on  Friday,  Dec.  8th.  Subject.— 
American  Journalism. 

The  Classes  of  Second  and  Third  Latin 
Grammar  gave  public  recitations  last  month. 
All  present  were  pleased.  Some  boys  in  both 
the  above  classes  gave  proof  of  good  study  and 
much  talent.  There  was  some  fine  singing  and 
excellent  elocution. 

The  college  was  honored  by  some  very  dis- 
tinguished visitors  last  week  : Very  Rev.  H. 
Pludon,  S.  J.,  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada; 
Rev.  T.  Charaux,  S.  J.,  Master  of  Novices  at 
Sault  aux  Recollets,  formerly  Vice-President  of 
St.  [ohn’sand  Provincial  of  N.Y.;  Rev.  F.  Cazeau, 
S.  j.,  President  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Montreal; 
Rev.  J.  O'Connor,  S.  J.,  President  of  Boston 
College;  Rev.  F.  Duncan,  S.  J.,  Pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Boston  ; Rev.  E.  McGurk,  S.  J.,  Presi- 
dent of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Chas.  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  of  St.F.  Xavier’s 
College,  N.  Y.,  has  kindly  placed  at  our  dispo- 
sal several  numbers  of  manuscript  journals  for- 
merly edited  in  this  College.  We  propose  to  let 
our  readers  hear  about  them  later. 

We  thank  the  writer  o f the  notice  of  Fr. 
Shea,  for  his  timely  contribution.  Rev.  Fr.  J. 
Shea,  S.  J.,  departed  this  life  about  one  year  ago 
to-day.  He  was  for  seven  years  President  of 
St.  John’s. 

Much  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  labor  of  Mr. 
Jno.  R.  Murphy,  who  was  made,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  editors,  Business  Manager  of 
the  Monthly.  He  has  plenty  of  work  before 
him  and  is  well  able  to  do  it. 

Jno.  Ivenelly,  A.  B.,  ’82,  visited  Hartford  last 
Thanksgiving  Day.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  was 
absent  from  the  evening  performance.  He  was 
missed  by  all  his  friends,  who  remember  the 
noble  record  he  made  for  himself  on  the 
“ boards  ” here. 

Our  Rev.  Vice-President  was  absent  for  a 
few  days  last  month.  He  gave  the  Annual  Re- 
treat to  the  students  of  the  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

St.  John’s  Hall  will  be  ready  to  receive  stu- 
dents in  a few  days.  It  is  to  be  the  Prepara- 
tory Department,  and  under  the  college  man- 
agement. We  hope  in  our  next  number  to  give 
a detailed  description  of  the  improvements. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  print  some  of  the 
letters  W'e  have  received  from  old  graduates. 
They  are  very  encouraging.  We  thank  them 
and  all  our  subscribers.  To  all  our  readers  we 
wish  a “ Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New 
Year.”  1 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  28th,  a recep- 
tion was  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Fulton, 
S.  J.,the  newly  appointed  Provincial  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  in  New  York.  The  parlors  were 
filled  with  members  and  their  guests,  and  Mr. 
Thoron,  the  President,  welcomed  the  reverend 
gentleman  to  the  house  of  the  Xavier  Union  in 
a brief  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke 
of  Father  Fulton  as  an  able  and  steadfast  friend 
of  youth  and  of  higher  Catholic  education, 
Father  Fulton  responded  in  a graceful  manner, 
and,  while  thanking  the  Union  for  its  kindness 
to  himself,  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  al- 
ways have  its  support  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
higher  education  among  Catholics.  The  com- 
pany then  adjourned  to  the  billiard  room  where 
a fine  collation  was  partaken  of,  and  a very 
pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  social  intercourse. 
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“ En  revanche,”  Jos.  Duffey,  who  made  such 
a ‘‘  hit  ” in  the  “ Bear  and  the  Pacha,”  and  the 
popular  A spell  Brothers,  who,  the  one  as 
“ Bouncer”  and  the  other  as  “ Faulconbriilge,” 
elicited  such  genuine  applause,'  and  also  Mr.  J. 
Connaughton,  the  excellent  11  King  Philip, 
were  present  to  encourage  their  successors  on 
the  Fordham  stage. 

John  Dempsey,  A.  B.,  ’8i.  called  to  see  his 
friends.  He  has  been  a traveler  through  the 
West  and  looks  much  improved  by  his  journey. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  London  Tablet-. 

“ Mr.  Irving  Bishop,  who  has  been  exposing 
spiritualism  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  during  the  last  week  in  Manchester,  was 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  College,  Fordham,  New 
York.  His  efforts  at  ‘ thought  reading’  are  not 
always  successful  though  very  frequently  they 
are  so.  He  appears  to  be  in  a very  delicate 
state  of  health  and  of  a nervous  temperament.” 
We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  above-men- 
tioned gentleman.  His  name  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  our  cataloguer  from  1849  to  1871. 
From  1871  to  the  present  time  we  can  answer 
personally.  There  are  but  two  entrees  of  stu- 
dents of  a similar  name  : Henry  W.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Washington  J.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
Neither  went  farther  than  Freshman  year,  con- 
sequently it  would  be  hardly  proper  to  say  that 
the  Bishop  in  question  ‘‘was  educated”  here, 
even  if  he  be  Henry  W.,  or  Washington  J.  incog. 

The  member  from  Parsons,  Penn.,  made  a very 
creditable  debut  before  the  Debating  Society,  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th  tilt. 

“ They  didn’t  know  what  was  coming,  did 
they?”  Alas!  no. 

When  shall  we  be  again  favored  with  ‘‘that 
architectural  speech  ? ” 

Why  didn’t  he  ask  for  the  formulas? 

Where,  oh!  where  was  the  “ History  of  Jour- 
nalism ? ” 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

R. — A little  more  care  will  make  your  contribution  on 
T.  G.  welcome  in  these  columns. 

J.  — Talking  of  gentlemanly  instincts  and  of  high  so- 
ciety makes  one  neither  gentlemanly  nor  one  of  the  elite. 
Much  talking  does  much  harm.  “Better,”  says  Shake- 
speare, “be  checked  for  silence  than  be  taxed  for  speech.” 

G — You  are  right.  Cigarette  smoking  is  very  hurt- 
ful. Medical  authorities  furnish  solid  reasons  why  the 
habit  should  be  discouraged.  The  subjoined  clipping 
supplies,  perhaps,  more  convincing  arguments’  “ It  is 
stated  as  a fact  that  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  has  a most 
injurious  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  mustache,  as  the 
poison  generated  while  smoking  acts  upon  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  upper  lip,  thus  stunting  the  growth.  Young 
men  must  give  up  their  cigarettes,  or  else  go  through  the 
world  with  a bald  lip. — Ex. 

M. — Another  time. 

P.  — You  will  never  succeed. 

W. — We  went  to  bed  too  early  and  did  not  see  the 
comet.  Consult  the  Scientific  American. 

Q.  — Most  assuredly. 

JY. — Why  not? 

K.  — We  are  delighted  with  what  you  sent  us. 

0. — In  that  way,  yes. 

W.  C. — Go  right  on,  Willie.  You  have  it  in  you  to  be- 
come a good  writer.  Send  us  more  copy  when  you  have 
time. 

Toby.  Your  verses  have  some  merit,  but  we  don’t  care 
for  such  subjects.  Your  rhymes,  besides,  need  careful 
doctoring.  Try  again. 

C. — The  “Deiknumies”  are  crowded  out. 

T. — We  would  like  latin  phrases  to  have  translations 
accompanying  them  in  the  articles  henceforward.  Why? 
Well,  because,  you  know. 

Turn. — Yes.  Your  remarks  are  very  just,  indeed.  It 
is  much  easier  to  criticise  an  actor  than  to  act  as  well  as 
he  does.  There  are  too  many  who  prefer  to  have  the 
“star”  parts.  Somebody  is  writing  a play  for  the  Col- 
lege stage  which  is  to  have  “star”  parts  only. 

Ilawes. — Nobody  has  ever  heard  of  the  poem  called 
“Beautiful  Snow.’  We  think  the  writer  is  dead.  That 
is,  either  he  or  she  is.  You  looked  in  “ Pinafore”  for  it  ? 
We  have  never  heard  of  “Pinafore.” 

Loder. — Next  time. 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


JsN,  jbhn’s  (f ollcjjc. 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance,  - - - - - - $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half-Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev,  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL, 

AND 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

The  Department  is  ready  for 
the  seventy  boys  who  are  al- 
ready assigned  to  it  by  the  be- 
ginning of  next  month. 


Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F,  DEALY,  S.  J,, 

President. 
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E.  FARLEY, 

ier  and  lercknt  Tai  or, 

96  BOWERY. 

L.  U.  SrCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS..  T.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 

Bankers  and  Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

Dealers  In  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Exihange 
on  United  States.  Keep  well  assorted  stocks  of  both 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Goods. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 

KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hofei  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a eood  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

RICHARD  S,  TREACY, 

i Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

!2d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 

MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

DONOVAN  & LONDEBGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 

THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
ing  and  Day  School,  ror  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection ol  Madame  Sekvatids.  Iris  eminently  select. 
French  Is  the  language  of  ihe  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustaiD  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

DIADAME  SF.RVATIUS. 

KEARIM’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  i,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

pOPIES  OF  JOUIN’S  META- 
U PHYSICS  AND  ETHICS, 

MAY  BE  OBTAINED 

AT  THE  COLLEGE. 

URSU LINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 

-►*  E LTI  NG 

DRU  G GIST, 

FORDHAM, 

Near  Depot,  NEW  YORK. 

l>lp  Ijorblpn  loHtgq  ftonifylij* 

TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 

Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 

Dollars  a year. 

Reasonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad- 
vertisements. 

GUSTAV  J.  B0RRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

This  Is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 

In  the  District 

Corner  Kingsbridge  Road  and  Railroad 
A ve„  Fordham,  New  York  City. 

PHILIP  DTJFFEY'S 

FORDHAM  HOTEL, 

Ntardhe  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 

hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

IN 

FINE  CLOTHING  *» 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  • REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


Vol.  I. 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,  N.  Y.,  JANUARY,  1883. 

No.  3. 

TALTHYBIUS  RELATES  THE  DEATH  OP 
POLYXENE. 


Imitated  from  the  H ecu  ha,  L.  520 — 67. 
Written  for  the  Ford  hunt  Monthly . 

Now  all  the  host  were  gathered  at  the  tomb 
Whereat  was  wrought  the  maiden’s  woeful  doom. 

And,  with  her  hand  in  his,  in  sight  of  these, 

Led  forward  by  the  son  of  Archives. 

She  clomb  the  mound,  his  father’s  bones  possessed, 

And  when  Lord  Pyrrhus  set  her  on  the  crest 
Straightway  some  youths,  picked  for  their  worthiness 
From  out  their  fellows,  lest  her  sore  distress 
Should  goad  the  hapless  one  to  strive  withstand 
Her  fate,  ran  forth  and  stood  on  either  hand. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Pyrrhus,  from  a great  gold  cup 
To  whose  broad  brim  the  red  wine  mantled  up, 

Spilt  on  the  ground  a rich  drinkoffering 
Which  to  his  father’s  ghost  might  comfort  bring, 

Then  beckoned  me  to  keep  the  people  still. 

The  which  command,  I,  hastening  to  fulfil, 

Shouted  aloud. — “ Be  still,  ye  men  of  Greece! 

Let  no  man  speak! — Whereat  they  held  their  peace. 

“ Now,  son  of  Peleus,  come!”  then  Pyrrhus  saith, 
Both  comforted  and  forced  from  the  halls  of  death 
By  the  dark  wine  wherewith  we  wet  thy  grave. 

Come,  drink  the  purple  blood  thy  soul  doth  crave! 

The  pure  blood  of  this  maid,  drink  at  thy  will 
Which  I and  all  the  host  for  thee  shall  spill 
Do  thou  take  thought  of  us,  so  that  we  may 
Unloose  the  tackling  of  our  ships,  and  aye 
Be  helpful  father,  and  with  favoring  winds 
Grant  thou  good  hap  to  us,  so  that  our  minds 
Be  comforted  for  all  our  woes  at  Troy 
By  reaching  our  dear  land  without  annoy!” 

And  when  he  made  an  end,  the  whole  host  prayed. 

But,  meantime,  Pyrrhus,  pointing  to  the  maid 
Drew  his  gold-hilted  sword,  and  bade  the  youth, 

Chosen  for  this,  to  seize  her.  Then,  in  truth, 

Spying  their  thought,  the  sore-tried  maiden  spake — 

O men  of  Greece,  who  spoiled  my  house,  and  brake 
My  brothers’  spears!  pray  ye  let  no  man  touch 
My  body; — for  ’twere  most  unseemly  such 
Entreatment  base  should  shame  me  ’mong  the  dead. — 

0 most  unmeet  it  were  that  thralls  who  dread 
Their  awful  king,  the  black-browed  lord  of  death, 
Should  call  me  slave  when  ye  have  quenched  my  breath. 
Gladly  I go  to  meet  with  death’s  release, — 

Then,  by  the  Gods,  1 pray  ye,  men  of  Greece, 

That  when  I’m  landed  on  death’s  moan-swept  coasts, 

1 be  not  made  a mock  of  wailing  ghosts! — 

I,  Priam’s  daughter! — Though  in  sore  distress 
To  meet  such  fate  were  sorer  wretchedness 
With  sweet  desire  of  death  my  doom  I dree, 

A freeborn  maid, — let  the  sword  seek  me  free! 

For  this  and  not  for  life  do  I beseech.” 

Thereat,  when  she  had  made  an  end  of  speech, 

A great  shout  shook  the  skies  from  all  the  men, 

And  Agamemmon  bade  them  loose  her.  Then 

She  rent  her  raiment,  and  her  neck  was  seen 

Fairer  than  carver  ever  wrought.  But  e’en 

When  kneeling  on  the  earth  to  meet  the  sword 

She  spake,  of  all  I heard,  the  saddest  word: — 

u Look’st  thou,  O youth,  here  thou  canst  wound  my  breast 

Or,  if  my  neck  to  strike  it  pleaseth  best, 

Lo!  here,  my  neck,”— The  youth  with  pity  fraught, — 

As  one  who  willeth,  and  yet  willeth  not, 

Having  his  thoughts  this  way  and  that  at  strife, 

Drove  with  his  sword  and  spilt  the  springs  of  life.  B. 


OHR  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Wednesday , December  20,  1882. 

It  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  chron- 
icle another  success  for  the  Dramatic  Societv 
whose  members  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  Wednesday  evening’s  performance. 

The  morning  hours  dragged  wearily  by. 
The  afternoon  up  to  about  half-past  four  was 
occupied  tvith  packing  and  making  ready  for 
home;  after  which  the  time  till  supper  was 
spent  in  promenading  around  the  play-hall, 
singing,  discussing  the  probable  merits  of  the 
coming  play  and  farce,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
tine  Thursday  morning.  The  President  of 
the  Reading  Room  threw  open  his  “sanctum 
sanctorum,”  and  declared  silence  for  the 
nonce  unobservable,  whereupon,  a din  began 
to  issue  from  that  quarter,  that  must  have 
made  the  god  of  quiet  weep.  Supper  over, 
everyone  waited  in  anxious  expectation  for 
the  opening  of  the  hall,  where  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  guests  that  were  mo- 
mentarily expected  to  arrive  from  the  city.  At 
the  sound  of  the  bell  the  students  assembled 
in  the  hall  where,  after  a short  delay,  His 
Honor,  Mayor  Grace,  and  the  members  of 
the  Xavier  Union  entered  amid  a burst  of 
deafening  applause. 

This  is  the  programme  : 

GREETING 

TO 

His  Honor,  William  R.  Grach, 

MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK, 

AND 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  Xavier  Union. 


PROGRAMME. 

Overture,  - - - - 

Galop, — Lookout  1 - - F.  Wild. 

Orchestra,  - 

Salutatory,  - - - James  N.  Butler. 

Prologue,  - - Francis  D.  Dowley. 

THE  GOLDEN  FARMER. 

Drama  in  Two  Acts.  By  Benjamin  Webster. 

The  Golden  Farmer,  - Michael  H.  O’Brien. 
William,  His  Son,  - - James  N.  Butler. 

Harry  Hammer,  - - Thomas  R.  Halpin. 

Old  Mobb,  - Charles  W.  Nagle. 

Harvey,  - Michael  Enright. 

Jemmy  T witcher,  - Frederick  Williams,  Jr. 

Lord  Fitzallen,  - - Stephen  Murphy. 

John,  - - - - - John  Ryan. 

Thomas,  - - Walter  Kernan. 

First  Officer,  - - Frank  Giddings. 

Second  Officer,  - - - Frank  A.  Barr. 

Villagers,  Watchmen,  &c. 

Act  I.  Scene  I. — Exterior  of  Farm  House. 


Song. — The  German  Fifth,  - Wm.  P.  O’Malley. 

Scene  II.  — Outskirts  of  the  Village. 
Music,  a.  Lancers. — Merry  War,  - D.  Wiegand. 
Orchestra,  - - 

Music,  b.  Xylophone  Solo.  — Pipifax 

Galop,  C.  Goes. 

Prof.  F.  Mertens  and  Orchestra. 

Act  II.  Scene  I. — Interior  of  Golden  Farmer’s 
House. 

Scene  II.  — Roadside. 

Scene  III. — The  House  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Scene  IV. — The  Condemned  Cell. 
Music,  a.  Pomone  Waltz,  - E.  Waldteufel. 
Orchestra,  - - - - 

Music,  b.  Quartett,  - - Mendelssohn. 

Messrs.  F.  Schwarz,  L.  Haenish,  F.  Mertens, 
and  Ad.  Petersen. 


THAT  NOSE. 

Farce  in  One  Act.  By  Benjamin  E.  Woolf. 

Muggleton  Muggs.  A Devourer  of 

light  Literature,  - - Wm.  P.  O’Malley. 

Arthur  Wvndham,  his  Nephew,  - John  Quinn. 
Guy  Rattle,  in  search  of  “ that 

Nose.”  ...  Paul  T.  Carew. 
Posher,  a Trusty  but  Prosaic  Ser- 
vant, ...  James  Walsh. 

Major  Bung,  a Son  of  Mars,  - George  Giddings. 
Lieutenant  Bung,  another  Son  of 

Mars,  ...  Francis  Dowley. 
Charles  Bungs,  the  Son  of  a Son 

of  Mars,  - - Frank  A.  Gearon. 

Scene. — Mr.  Muggs’  Apartment. 

Part  Song. — The  Soldier’s  Fare- 
well, - - - J.  Kinkel. 

Glee  Club,  .... 

Finale  March. — “Emerald”,  - C.  Weingarten. 
Orchestra,  .... 


Music  by  the  College  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Ad.  Petersen. 


Stage  Managers  : — John  Ryan,  John  Thorndike. 
Property  Men  : — Fk.  Williams,  Jr.,  A.  Sanchez. 


“ Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year!" 

The  overture  finished,  the  following  salu- 
tatory was  read  ; 

Your  Honor , and  Gentlemen  of  the  Xavier 

Union  ; 

Your  presence  here  this  evening,  as  unex- 
pected as  it  is  unusual,  is  a favor  of  which 
we  are  deeply  sensible  ; and  our  only  regret 
is,  that  opportunity  has  not  been  afforded  us 
in  which  to  do  justice  to  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion. 

The  pleasure  and  satisfaction  we  experi- 
ence to-night  is  two-fold  ; In  the  first  place  we 
are  enabled  to  welcome  for  the  first  time  to 
one  of  our  private  entertainments,  the  high- 
est municipal  dignitary  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  New  York.  But  our  pride  is  immeas- 
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urably  increased,  when  we  behold  in  the 
guest,  whom  we  have  the  honor  to  greet,  not 
only  a Mayor,  but  a Catholic  Mayor;  a man 
who,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  public  life, 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  corruption  and  infidelity,  has  never  for 
a moment  lost  sight  of  those  principles,  with- 
out which  neither  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
dividual nor  the  prosperity  of  the  state  is  at- 
tainable ; a magistrate  who,  though  placed 
at  the  head  of  civic  affairs,  has  always  found 
time,  amid  the  many  and  arduous  duties  of 
his  professional  calling,  to  exert  his  energies 
in  tlie  cause  of  education  and  learning. 

The  consideration  of  your  Honor’s  praise- 
worthy administration  fills  us,  as  students  of 
a Catholic  college,  with  a noble  emulation  ; 
and  assures  us  that  it  is  not  by  being  a truant 
to  his  religion  that  the  Catholic  may  hope  to 
attain  to  the  highest  posts  of  dignity  in  the 
land,  but  by  manfully  adhering  to  the  tenets 
of  his  faith,  and  thereby  commanding  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  sects  alike. 
We  are  also  delighted  to  see  before  us  the 
members  of  a Union  whose  zealous  endeavors 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  education  have 
merited  the  highest  encomiums  of  this  country 
at  large  ; and  we  take  the  opportunity,  gentle- 
men, of  publicly  thanking  you  for  your  gen- 
erous munificence  in  our  own  behalf.  The 
resolution  adopted  by  your  society  at  its 
October  meeting,  concerning  the  University 
Essay,  is  an  instance  of  liberality  which  no 
word  of  ours  can  sufficiently  commend.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  we  more  than  appreciate 
your  princely  offer,  which  is  but  an  additional 
proof  of  your  hearty  desire  for  the  promo- 
tion of  higher  Catholic  education,  and  an 
earnest  of  the  particular  interest  you  feel  for 
the  welfare  of  “ St.  John’s.” 

We  are  sorry  that  a Shakesperean  play  is 
not  in  waiting  for  our  distinguished  audience 
this  evening  ; but,  gentlemen,  as  you  have 
chosen  to  steal  a march  on  us,  we  hope  that 
your  indulgence  will  not  be  wanting  in  what- 
ever may  seem  hasty  in  the  preparation,  or 
crude  in  the  rendition,  of  our  little  perfor- 
mance. 

Your  Honor,  and  gentlemen,  we  cordially 
bid  you  welcome. 

Mr.  Francis  D.  Dowley  then  read  a finely 
executed  prologue,  after  which  the  curtain 
ascended  on  the  first  scene  of  “ The  Golden 
Farmer,”  a synopsis  of  which  may  not  be 
out  of  place  : 

The  hero  of  the  play  had  been  a highway- 
robber  in  England,  but  meetinga  woman  "in 
whom  he  finds  virtue  is  not  a name  only,” 
he  abandons  his  evil  ways,  marries  the  object 
of  his  affections,  settles  down  on  a farm,  and 
becomes  so  prosperous  that  he  is  known  all 
over  the  country  as  “The  Golden  Farmer.” 
His  wife  dies  and  leaves  him  with  an  only 
child.  Suddenly,  while  the  whole  village  is 
sounding  his  praises,  he  finds  that,  owing  to 
his  recent  purchases,  he  is  unable  to  buy  a 
plot  of  land  upon  which  he  has  set  his  heart. 
At  this  juncture,  “ Mob,”  one  of  his  old  com- 
panions in  crime,  appears  claiming  friendship 
and  assistance.  “The  Golden  Farmer ’’re- 
fuses him  the  one,  is  unable  to  give  him  the 
other.  “ Mob  ” works  on  him  by  declaring 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  booty  will 
be  his,  if  only  he  joins  in  a robbery  which 
“ Mob,”  assisted  by  his  protege  “ Twitcher,” 
is  about  to  commit  in  old  “ Piebald’s”  house. 
" The  Golden  Farmer  ” hesitates,  the  thought 


of  the  plot  of  land  rushes  to  his  mind,  the 
demon  of  his  old  life  tempts  him,  he  yields, 
swearing  it  will  be  his  last  crime,  and  he  and 
“ Mob  ” strike  hands  on  the  contract.  Sur- 
prised in  the  retreat  from  the  scene  of  the 
the  robbery,  “The  Farmer”  and  “Mob” 
are  taken  prisoners.  After  some  time  the 
former  escapes  and  hurries  home  to  see  his 
son,  Tracked  to  his  house  by  the  detectives, 
he  escapes  through  a window,  but  is  finally 
retaken  and  once  more  imprisoned.  After 
vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  “William”  to 
obtain  his  father’s  pardon,  the  hour  for  the 
execution  arrived.  The  officers  approach, 
lay  hands  on  the  prisoner,  and  are  about  to 
hurry  him  off  to  the  scaffold,  when  shouts 
are  heard  outside  the  prison.  The  doors  fly 
back,  crowds  of  villagers,  headed  by  “ Ham- 
mer’’and  “ Twitcher  ” rush  in,  cries  of  “ The 
Golden  Farmer  is  reprieved  ” rend  the  air, 
father  and  son  are  restored  to  each  other, 
and  the  curtain  slowly  descends. 

Mr.  O’Brien’s  impersonation  of  “The 
Golden  Farmer  ” was,  as  might  be  expected, 
another  of  those  charming  bits  of  acting 
which  have  obtained  for  him  the  high  repu- 
tation that  he  deservedly  enjoys.  Though  a 
little  tame  in  the  beginning  he  warmed  with 
the  progress  of  the  play,  and  soon  became 
his  old  self;  exhibiting  in  the  first  and  fourth 
scenes  of  the  second  act  capabilities 
worthy  of  the  professional  stag  \ As  “ Harry 
Hammer,”  the  bibulous  auctioneer,  Mr. 
Halpin  scored  a hit  that  places  him  at  once 
among  the  first  of  our  dramatic  stars.  One 
could  hardly  believe  that  Wednesday  even- 
ing was  only  the  second  time  that  Mr.  Halpin 
ever  took  part  in  any  performance.  Easy, 
natural,  without  any  affectation  in  his  drollery, 
that  gentleman,  after  Mr.  O’Brien,  was,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  favorite  of  the 
evening.  We  congratulate  “Hammer”  on 
his  great  success  ; and  if  he  will  only  be  on 
his  guard  against  a slight  tendency  to 
monotony  of  voice,  we  predict  great  things  of 
him  in  future.  Great  credit  is  also  due  to 
Mr.  Nagle,  another  of  our  new  men,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  sustained  his  character 
of  the  highwayman.  But  in  our  humble 
opinion  his  “Old  Mob  ’’was  rather  too  digni- 
fied. He  might,  we  think,  have  been  more 
of  the  villain  to  advantage. 

The  “Jemmy  Twitcher”  of  Mr.  Williams, 
was  a delightful  surprise  to  everybody.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  on  the  stage 
but  once  before,  and  then  in  a character  so 
entirely  different  from  that  of  a London  sneak 
thief,  that  we  could  scarcely  imagine  him 
playing  the  part  of  “Jemmy.”  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Mr.  Williams  bore  out  the  role  of 
“Twitcher  ” most  admirably,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  applause  of  even  those  who, 
before  tfie  play,  were  disposed  to  think  him 
unfitted  for  the  part.  A little  less  regard  for 
his  personal  appearance;  a little  less  of  the 
white  collar  and  neat  neck-tie — and  he  would 
have  looked  his  part  as  well  as  he  acted  it. 
Lovers  of  the  pathetic  were  interested  in  Mr. 
Butler’s  “William.”  The  respective  char- 


acters of  “ Harvey  ” and  “ Fitzallen  ” were 
very  creditably  filled  by  Messrs.  Enright  and 
Murphy.  The  absence  of  a want  of  confi 
dence  in  themselves  would  have  greatly  im- 
proved both  these  gentlemen.  “John”  and 
“Thomas ’’were  well  taken  by  Messrs.  Ryan 
and  Kernan.  Distinctness  of  utterance 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  latter  gentleman  Messrs.  Gid- 
ding  and  Barr,  as  “ First  and  Second  officer  ” 
became  the  military  uniform,  and  made  about 
all  that  could  be  asked  of  what  they  had  to 
do.  During  the  play,  a very  pretty  Glee  was 
sung,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  “ Glee  Club.”  We  only  hope  that 
they  will  favor  us  frequently  during  the 
coming  term. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  make  use  of  in- 
dividual praise  in  speaking  of  the  farce. 
“That  Nose”  was  a very  difficult  piece  to 
make  interesting  and  laughable,  as  there  was 
little  or  nothing  in  the  words,  and  all  de- 
pended on  the  amount  and  kind  of  “ business” 
that  each  one  of  the  cast  employed.  But  the 
gentlemen  who  impersonated  the  seven  char- 
acters in  “ That  Nose,”  made  it  simply  side- 
splitting. The  audience  were  convulsed 
with  laughter  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
frequently  the  actors  were  obliged  to  pause 
till  the  burst  had  somewhat  subsided. 
“ Muggs,”  “ Wyndham,”  “ Rattle,”  “Posher” 
and  the  three  “Bungs  ” will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  having  afforded  us  a rare  treat  on 
the  eve  of  Christmas  vacation. 

The  performance  over,  His  Honor,  the 
Mayor, arose  and  made  substantially  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  assembled  guests  : 

The  success  of  every  educational  establish- 
ment depends  not  only  on  the  conductors 
of  the  school  or  college  but  on  the  pupils 
also,  therefore  while  we  all  know  the  sincere 
and  conscientious  labors  of  the  Reverend 
Fathers  should  lead  here  to  great  success  you 
must  all  realize  for  yourselves  that  with  you 
rests  the  responsibility  of  making  your  col- 
lege days  productive  of  great  results. 

Education  has  been  well  said  to  include 
“whatever  we  do  for  ourselves,  and  whatever 
is  done  for  us  by  others,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  perfection 
of  our  nature.”  To  the  pupils,  therefore,  I 
would  say  no  university  or  college  can  do 
more  than  half  the  work,  as  what  we  do  for 
ourselves  is  all  important.  I am  sure  the 
good  Reverend  Fathers  will  sympathize  with 
me  when  I tell  them  that  the  thought  which 
presses  with  most  force  on  my  mind  when  I 
consider  educational  questions  is  the  eminent 
necessity,  in  this  bountiful  land  of  ours,  of  a 
great  Catholic  university,  which  would  be  as 
a center  towards  which  all  the  Catholic  col- 
leges would  look  for  the  perfect  completion 
of  the  education  of  their  pupils.  The  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  such  an  institu- 
tion should  be  the  ambition  and  aim  of  our 
thinking  men,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  you  who  will,  we  hope,  one  day  be 
prominent  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

This  college  appears  to  be  clearing  the 
ground  and  preparing  the  way  for  such  an 
establishment,  and  every  evidence  of  pro- 
gress in  that  direction  I hail  with  joy.  I am 
pleased  to  see  so  much  attention  given  to  the 
classics.  Classical  education  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  culture.  It  is  a mistake  to  think 
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that  such  education  is  of  no  use  to  the  man 
of  affairs.  My  own  observation  as  a busi- 
ness man  has  shown  me  that  a knowledge 
of  the  ancient  tongues  is  often  of  great  prac- 
tical value.  I have  been  highly  gratified  by 
the  entertainment  which  has  been  so  kindly 
provided,  and  am  happy  to  compliment  you 
on  the  great  dramatic  success  to-night,  and 
the  development  of  so  much  talent.  No  one 
better  than  I appreciates  the  great  value  and 
lovable  qualities  of  your  Rector,  and  to  the 
Reverend  Fathers  and  to  all  of  you  I can  say 
with  heartfelt  expressions,  I wish  you  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year. 

His  Honor  having  concluded,  the  orches- 
tra struck  up  the  “ Emerald  ” march,  and 
the  audience  withdrew  declaring  themselves 
delighted  with  the  evening’s  performance. 

We  feel  bound  to  say  something  here  about 
the  “ make-up  ” of  those  who  took  part  in 
both  the  play  and  the  farce.  Our  most  in- 
timate friends  were  disguised  beyond  recog- 
nition, and  were  it  not  for  the  programmes 
we  could  scarcely  tell  “ who  was  who.”  For 
this  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank  Dernier 
who  has  very  kindly  placed  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Dramatic  Society;  and  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  society  we  thank  Mr. 
Dernier  for  the  very  great  share  he  had  in 
making  our  entertainment  of  the  20th  so 
great  a success.  Our  stage-manager  is  to 
be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  magnificent 
effects  which  he  produced  from  the  scanty 
number  of  our  scenes.  No  one  was  prepared 
for  that  delightful  arrangement  of  scenery  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  the  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  the  genial  Professor  Peter- 
sen. Every  entertainment  sees  our  musicians 
improving,  and  makes  us  justly  proud  of  our 
boy’s  orchestra.  The  quartette  by  Messrs. 
Schwarz,  Haenish,  Mertens,  and  Petersen, 
was  a delightful  treat.  The  Xylophone  solo, 
by  Professor  Mertens,  was  warmly  received 
and  obtained  an  encore.  Our  “ Dramatic 
Season  ” for  ’82  is  over  ; the  vacation  is  past 
and  gone,  the  examinations  are  fast  ap- 
proaching, so  we  mus/ turn  our  attention  to 
more  serious  matteus,  and  prepare  to  shine 
without  the  sock  afid  buskin. 

\ TEE  PIE-SHOP. 

The  rfli^ny/mprovements  being  made  at 
St.  John’s  render  it  too  probable  that  the 
present  pie-shop  will,  before  many  years,  be 
a thing  of  the  past.  Though  greatly  needed, 
any  innovations  which  affect  this  venerable 
institution  will  be  a souree  of  regret  to  us. 
What  memories  are  associated  with  that 
ancient  balcony.  How  often  have  victorious 
Rose  Hill  nines,  standing  upon  those  time- 
worn steps,  clanked  their  bottles  of  inebri- 
ating sasparilla  and  given  a lusty  three  times 
three  for  the  dear  old  Alma  Mater.  What 
merry  parties  beneath  the  shadow  of  that 
sombre  roof  have  roused  the  echoes  with 
light  laughter  and  gay  college  songs.  But 
we  forbear.  The  march  of  improvement  is 
resistless,  and  novelty  is  the  watchword  of 
the  day.  When  the  history  of  old  St.  John’s 


is  written,  a lengthy  chapter  will  certainly  be 
devoted  to  the  pie-shop  ; and  for  the  guidance 
of  the  future  historian,  we  will  now  essay  a 
brief  description  of  this  famous  building. 

Architecture  is  not  our  forte.  We  have 
never  penetrated  the  mazes  of  that  intricate 
science;  but,  from  the  stern  aspect  of  the 
pie-shop,  we  think  it  safe  to  assert  that  this 
edifice  is  built  in  the  gothic  style.  A stately 
collonade,  whose  tesselated  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  seven  lofty  pillars,  extends  across 
the  entire  front  of  the  building.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  in  this  portion  of  the 
pie-shop  the  ventilation  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory and  even  the  most  cold  blooded  gentlemen 
seldom  complain  of  the  heat.  At  one  end 
of  the  collonade  a balcony  projects  from  the 
building  which  the  devotees  of  Bacchus  may 
reach  by  means  of  two  graceful  stairways. 
From  this  balcony,  through  two  apertures  in 
the  wall,  the  bibulous  youth  of  Fordham 
may  obtain,  in  exchange  for  their  filthy  lucre, 
nectar  fit  for  the  Gods,  in  the  shape  of  sas- 
parilla, ginger  pop  and  soda  water.  Through 
the  aforesaid  apertures  also,  a view  may  be 
had  of  the  pie-shop  proper,  and  what  a 
glorious  sight  meets  our  gaze  ! We  behold 
a land  prolific  in  delectable  cakes  and  tooth- 
some candy ; a land  containing  boundless 
soda  and  limitless  “ sass  ” ; but,  we  regret  to 
say,  a land  which  has  never  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  produced  a 
single  pie.  Why,  then,  is  the  building  called 
the  pie-shop?  Gentle  reader,  with  bowed 
head  and  folded  arms  we  confess  our  igno- 
rance. Certainly  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing does  not  suggest  the  name  to  the  passer- 
by ; nor  does  the  interior  offer  such  facilities 
for  eating  pie  as  to  warrant  the  adoption  of 
this  strange  cognomen.  It  may  be,  that 
certain  individuals  gifted  with  vivid  imagina- 
tions, regard  the  pastry  at  present  retailed 
to  the  students  of  St.  John’s  in  the  light  of 
pie.  If  such  persons  exist,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  they  are  in  a minority,  and  we 
would  respectfully  ask  them  to  define  pie. 
We  have  pondered  long  upon  this  subject. 
We  have  consulted  authorities,  and  made 
lengthy  investigations  ; but  we  regret  to  say 
that  our  researches  have  been  almost  wholly 
in  vain.  True,  we  have  discovered  a vague 
rumor  which  says  that  in  days  gone  by 
Fordham  boys  were  fond  of  pie.  We  think 
this  highly  improbable.  Evil  minded  per- 
sons may  attempt  to  impose  upon  our 
credulity  in  this  manner,  but  we  unequivo- 
cally reject  all  such  assertions.  And  grant- 
ing for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  ab- 
surd statement  is  true,  what  possible  con- 
nection could  there  be  between  this  fact  and 
the  naming  of  the  pie-shop?  No!  the 
whole  affair  is  wrapt  in  mystery.  We  en- 
treat correspondence  upon  this  subject. 

I he  pie-shop  offers  grand  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  human  nature.  Nowhere 
else  are  so  many  and  such  various  charac- 
ters seen  grouped  together  in  picturesque 
confusion.  Let  us  secrete  ourselves  in  a se- 
cluded nook  and  observe  a few  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  pass  our  way.  Down  the  path 
with  abstracted  gaze  and  thoughtful  mien, 
comes  a learned  philosopher,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  read  the  interior  workings  of  that 
mighty  mind,  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  counts  his  small  change,  we  presume  that 
he  is  meditating  on  that  famous  chapter  in 
philosophy  which  treats  de  possibilibus. 


Next  comes  the  persuasive  Rhetorician ; 
notice  the  way  in  which  he  demands  saspa- 
rilla of  the  brother:  “ Although  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  many 
beverages  exist  upon  this  mundane  sphere, 
nevertheless,  no  one  doubts  that  among 
them  all  sasparilla  stands  unrivalled  and  un- 
excelled ; therefore,  a bottle.”  Closely  fol- 
lowing the  Rhetorician  comes  the  poetic, 
soul-moving  Belletrician.  A strange  light 
gleams  in  his  eyes,  and  his  face  is  lit  up  by 
a joyous  expression.  Unimaginative  people 
might  say  that  these  appearances  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Rhetorician  is  about  to 
treat,  but  in  our  opinion,  they  are  plainly  the 
effect  of  inspiration.  The  untutored  fresh- 
men proceed  to  the  pie-shop  in  a manner 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Not  content  with 
path  and  stairways,  these  ambitious  youths 
wade  through  deep  snow,  clamber  up  the 
railings  of  the  balcony,  and  ruthlessly  plant 
themselves  upon  the  shoulders  of  meditative 
Philosophers  and  pensive  Belletricians  to 
the  intense  disgust  of  these  last  named 
worthies.  These  are  a few  of  the  leading 
characters  of  the  pie-shop.  There  are  many 
others.  The  peculiar  youth  who  nightly  in- 
vests all  his  spare  cash  in  ginger  snaps  is 
well  known.  Likewise  the  individual  pos- 
sessed of  an  insatiable  longing  for  “ pare- 
gorics.” To  describe  them  all,  however, 
would  be  a lengthy  task,  and  would  require 
space  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
article. 

The  pie-shop  boasts  several  drinking 
clubs.  There  is  the  “ Mutual  Treaters,”  a 
society  composed  entirely  of  treasurers. 
The  constitution  of  this  convivial  body  pro- 
vides that  at  least  one  member  shall  treat 
every  night.  This  provision  gives  rise  to 
endless  debates  in  which  the  modesty  and 
self-denial  of  every  member  in  setting  aside 
his  own  undoubted  right  to  treat  the  societv 
is  truly  surprising.  That  large  body  of 
gentlemen  who  expect  to  be  treated  every 
night,  is  also  well  known.  These  Merry 
Andrews,  though  not  formally  banded  to- 
gether, possess  so  much  in  common,  that 
they  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  “ Ex- 
pectant Drinkers.”  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
this  fraternity  has  more  members  than  any 
other  society  in  the  college. 

The  effect  of  such  intoxicating  liquors  as 
soda  water  and  ginger  pop  upon  the  average 
Fordham  youth  is  peculiar.  If,  in  the  words 
of  the  poetic  Belletrician,  “ Snow  has  dropped 
her  snowy  mantle  o’er  the  earth,”  one  and 
all,  after  drinking  deeply,  engage  in  a snow- 
ball battle.  Again,  if  the  moon  is  visible, 
the  old  collonade  reechoes  back  roystering 
college  songs.  At  other  times,  certain  gener- 
ous youths  present  the  presiding  deity  of 
the  pie-shop  with  a large  number  of  corks.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  after  this  latter  pro- 
ceeding, the  doors  of  the  temple  suddenly 
close,  the  crowd  disperse  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  donors  of  the  corks  are  invisible  for 
several  hours. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  continue 
our  description  of  this  venerable  building. 
We  have  spoken  of  it  in  a spirit  of  affec- 
tionate regard.  It  will  long  be  remembered 
by  us  as  the  abode  of  wit,  mirth  and  joviality. 
Many  of  its  peculiarities  have  been  left  un- 
noticed, but  we  trust  that  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  our  readers 
a faint  idea  of  this  the  most  famous  of 
Fordham  institutions. 

* 

* * 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  our  friend, 
Thos.  J.  O'Callaghan,  Jr.,  called  to  see  the 
boys  last  month.  He  is  looking  very  well 
and  especially  happy.  We  might  tell  why 
but  we  won’t  this  time. 
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THE  LAST  MEETING  OF  THE  DEBATING 
SOCIETY, 

On  Sundtry  evening,  December  17th,  the 
members  of  the  Debating  Society  held  their 
last  meeting  for  ’82.  It  had  been  voted  at 
the  previous  meeting  to  have  no  regular 
debate  on  the  final  evening,  but  to  devote 
the  time  to  readings,  recitations,  speeches, 
etc.  A committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
on  the  members  of  the  society  during  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  solicit  from  each 
one  a voluntary  contribution  towards  the 
entertainment  of  the  farewell  gathering. 
Accordingly  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
handed  to  the  President,  on  the  17th,  a pro- 
gramme which,  considering  the  examinations 
that  had  to  be  passed,  the  preparation  for 
the  Christmas  play,  and  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  approaching  vacation,  was  a 
very  generous  one. 

The  meeting  beine  called  to  order,  a great 
deal  of  disappointment  was  manifested  on 
finding  that  the  energetic  vice-president,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers, failed  to  respond  to  the  roll-call.  A 
goodly  number,  however,  still  remained ; 
they  had  met  for  an  evening’s  fun,  and  the 
absence  of  the  above-named  gentlemen 
seemed  to  throw  a temporary  damper  only 
on  the  proceedings. 

About  a half  hour  was  taken  up  with  pre- 
liminary business,  during  which  the  Revd. 
President  took  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
Society  on  the  progress  they  had  made 
in  three  months,  and  to  declare  the  high 
hopes  he  entertained  for  next  term's  work. 
It  was  now  half-past  six,  and  the  Revd. 
President  having  finished  his  remarks,  all 
eyes  turned  towards  the  gentleman  whose 
name  stood  first  on  the  programme.  Troy 
“ opened  the  ball Mr.  Kelly  favored  the 
house  with  a poem  entitled  “A  Reverie;” 
and,  though  well  aware  of  that  gentleman’s 
great  ability,  we  were  not  prepared  for  such 
a treat  at  so  short  a notice.  The  only 
fault  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  poem  was  that  it  ended 
too  soon  ; and  we  should  very  much  like  to 
be  allowed  to  print  it.  Next  came  a humor- 
ous speech  by  Mr.  Nagle,  in  which  the  vir- 
tues of  a certain  kind  of  cake,  with  which  we 
are  all  very  well  acquainted,  were  portrayed 
in  language  worthy  of  Mark  Twain  himself. 
Messrs.  Condon,  Giddings,  Carew,  Walsh 
and  others  followed  with  readings  and  reci- 
tations that  kept  the  house  in  a continuous 
roar  of  laughter.  A poem  by  the  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Dowley,  which  represented 
the  members  of  '83  recalling,  over  a social 
bowl,  the  ghosts  of  all  their  old  authors,  was 
excellently  read  by  Mr.  J.  Walsh.  Any  one 
knowing  the  difficulties  under  which  Mr. 
Dowley  labored  in  endeavoring  to  add  his 
share  to  the  evening’s  amusement,  cannot 
but  award  him  the  highest  praise.  We 
should  be  delighted  to  print  Mr.  Dowley’s 
poem  also.  Troy  favored  us  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Halligan.  No  words  of  ours  can  do  ade- 
quate justice  to  Mr.  Halligan ’s  speech!  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  a burst  of  eloquence 
which  obtained  round  after  round  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause.  The  house  re- 
gretted very  much  that  want  of  time  pre- 
vented Mr.  Halligan  from  giving  his  perora- 
tion, and  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  call  of 
" time.”  A special  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
~dered  to  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Condon  for  hav- 
ing contributed  so  handsomely  to  the  even- 
ing’s pleasure.  As  it  was  now  nearly  half- 
past seven,  the  meeting,  on  motion,  ad- 
journed. Thus  ended  a most  enjoyable 
evening,  for  which  the  committee  and  those 
who  helped  to  fill  out  the  programme,  de- 
serve the  warmest  thanks. 


(EDIPUS  TYRANNUS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

' When  an  enterprising  manager  proposed 
to  make  the  citizens  of  New  York  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  play  that  had  been  produced 
with  such  eclat  at  Harvard,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  scepticism  as  to  the  re- 
sult. People  smiled  at  the  notion  that  the 
brokers  of  Wall  street,  and  the  lights  of  the 
City  Hall,  and  the  hoi polloi  in  general,  who 
constitute  the  mass  of  theatre  goers,  could 
refrain  from  yawning  in  presence  of  a spec- 
tacle so  foreign  to  their  experience.  Within 
the  congenial  atmosphere  of  Cambridge  such 
alien  forms  of  the  dramatic  art  might  live 
and  flourish,  vitalized  as  they  would  be  by 
the  sympathetic  studies  that  fed  them  ; but 
here  in  the  world’s  commercial  capital ! The 
old  Greek  life  with  its  myths  is  dead  and 
buried,  and  such  spasmodic  attempts  to  re- 
produce the  forms  of  art  which  the  world 
has  flung  aside  in  its  evolution,  like  gar- 
ments it  had  outgrown,  almost  deserved 
to  fail.  “What  is  Hecuba  to  him,  or 
he  to  Hecuba  ? ” These  anticipations, 
however,  were  fated  not  to  be  realized. 
The  CEdipus  Tyrannus  was  a decided  suc- 
cess ; not  merely  the  first  night  only,  when 
curiosity  might  have  drawn  a respectable 
audience  to  witness  a performance  so  unique 
of  its  kind,  but  during  the  entire  week  of  its 
representation,  the  house  was  well  filled,  and 
when  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  boards, 
the  manager  was  rewarded  for  an  undertak- 
ing of  some  peril  by  a handsome  profit. 

The  mise  cn  scene,  and  all  the  costumes 
and  stage  accessories,  were  said  to  be  ex- 
actly copied  from  those  at  Harvard.  The 
palace  of  the  king  was  represented  by  a 
plain  Doric  front,  with,  as  far  as  I can  re- 
member, a folding  door  and  five  “windows” 
or  embrasures.  There  were  three  plain 

-altars  on  the  stage.  Everything,  indeed, 
was  marked  by  the  severest  restraint  and 
simplicity,  and  formed  a striking  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  richness  of  decoration  and 
splendor  of  accessories  for  which  the  set- 
tings of  this  theatre  are  distinguished.  The 
acting  chorus,  with  the  choragus,  stood  in 
front  of  the  stage  grouped  generally  around 
the  thymele  or  altar  of  Bacchus,  close  to 
the  footlights.  Behind  them  were  ranged 
the  supplementary  chorus  with  the  orches- 
tra. Archzeologically  there  could  be  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  arrangements,  and  prob- 
ably a student  would  get  a clearer  idea  of 
the  different  accessories  of  the  Attic  stage 
and  their  connection  with  actors  and  chorus, 
from  a single  visit  to  the  performance  of  the 
Greek  play  than  from  any  amount  of  re- 
search in  antiquarian  dictionaries. 

When  the  door  of  the  palace  opened  and 
CEdipus  appeared  before  the  suppliant  chorus 
of  elderly  Thebans,  1 confess  the  first  idea 
that  suggested  itself  was  of  a rather  pedan- 
tic character.  How  would  the  hero  read 
his  lines  ? Would  he  sacrifice  accent  to 
rhythm,  or  rhythm  to  accent  ? We  all  know 
what  importance  is  attached  to  accent  in 
Harvard,  and  how  to  preserve  accent  and 
rhythm  in  Greek  poetry  has  generally  been 
supposed  an  insurmountable  difficulty  by 
scholars.  Professor  Blackie,  indeed,  as- 
sures us  that  he  has  found  no  trouble  in 
saving  both,  and  that  some  elocutionary 
training,  with  attention  to  the  fact  that  ac- 
cent among  the  ancients  depended  on  pitch 
and  not  stress  will  enable  a student,  with  or- 
dinary industry,  to  read  Greek  poetry  as 
accurately  as  any  protagonist  of  the  time  of 
Pericles.  Of  course,  no  one  doubts  now 
that  accenting  the  tone  sylable  was  simply 
giving  it  the  rising  inflection.  But  our  no- 
tion of  accent  has  so  correlated  our  vocal 


organs  with  it,  that  the  attempt  to  read 
Greek  poetry  in  the  Greek  manner  would 
seem  to  produce  a kind  of  chanting  the  re- 
verse of  pleasant,  and  besides,  it  is  a case 
where  le  jeu  ne  vant  pas  la  chandelle.  Be 
this  as  it  may  it  was  quite  evident  after  Mr. 
Riddle  settled  down  to  his  work  that  he  was 
going  to  throw  accent  to  the  winds,  even  if 
he  was  a Harvard  graduate.  And  he  was  1 
right.  Though  rather  weak  and  common- 
place in  his  earlier  interpretation  of  the 
character  of  CEdipus,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  charm  of  his  Greek.  Every 
foot,  every  syllable,  even  those  troublesome 
particles,  fell  with  clear  toned  distinctness 
on  the  ear,  in  musical,  rhythmic  flow.  I have 
said  he  was  rather  commonplace  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  drama.  This  impres- 
sion received  a certain  coloring,  perhaps, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  actor  himself. 
Mr.  Riddle  is  by  no  means  bad  looking,  but 
he  is  by  no  means  “ Greek.”  He  gave  one 
the  idea  of  a drawing  room  CEdipus,  not  of 
the  awfully  tried  victim  of  the  relentless 
Gods.  You  meet  every  day  walking  along 
"Broadway  hundreds  of  men  who  have  not 
half  the  refinement  or  good  looks  that  dis- 
tinguish Mr.  Riddle,  and  who  yet  would 
look  the  character  much  better. 

After  CEdipus  has  assured  his  subjects 
that,  just  as  he  had  saved  the  land  once  by 
solving  the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx,  so  he  shall 
again  discover  the  pollution  for  whose  exist- 
ence the  gods  are  scourging  Thebes,  the 
chorus  and  orchestra  sang  the  manificent 
first  choral  ode.  It  gave  a foretaste  of  the 
glorious  music  to  which  Mr.  Paine  has  wed- 
ded the  various  choral  odes — all  differing  in 
character,  and  all  having  their  different 
phases  of  passion  reflected  in  the  different 
harmonies.  Whether  he  modeled  his  musi- 
cal system  on  the  Gregorian  chant — that 
precious  heirloom  of  the  choral  music  of  the 
old  Greek  tragedies  which  the  church  has 
preserved  and  utilized  in  her  worship,  or  not, 
every  one  accustomed  to  the  severe  and  ma- 
jestic tones  of  that  class  of  music  must  have 
been  struck  with  a resemblance.  The 
music  in  every  instance  was  subordinate  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  chorus.  In  the  first,  wail- 
lirg  and  passionate  in  its  appeal  to  the 
compassion  of  the  gods;  in  the  second, 
moving  more  rapidly,  and  with  a kind  of  re- 
served joyousness,  expressing  its  loyalty  to 
GEdipus,  and  in  the  last,  when  the  horrid 
secret  is  discovered  the  combination  of  sounds 
evoked  by  the  orchestra  and  chorus  was  ap- 
palling. Except  some  passages  in  the  over- 
ture to  Tannhaiiser,  rarely  has  anything 
more  fearful  in  its  intensity  been  produced. 

Mr.  Riddle’s  rendering  may  be  described 
throughout  as  progressive.  Weak  in  the 
first  scene,  he  improved  in  his  interview  with 
Tiresias  especially  in  the  sharp,  bitter  inter- 
change of  dialogue.  And  it  may  be  re- 
marked, en  passant,  that  this  chopped  up 
dialogue  must  be  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties actors  meet  with  in  rendering  a Greek 
drama,  a difficulty  intensified  by  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  being  given  in  different 
languages.  That  there  was  never  a point 
missed  or  an  awkward  pause  was  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  subordinate  characters  ; for  it 
is  hardly  unfair  to  them  to  say  that  the  great 
majority  “ knew  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.” 

In  the  quarrel  scene  with  Creon,  Mr.  Rid- 
dle was  still  better.  But  in  his  description 
of  the  killing  of  Laius  he  was  nearly  at  his 
best,  and  held  the  atteniion  of  the  audience 
until  he  makes  his  exit  with  the  terrific 
words  ringing  in  their  ears  in  which  he  de- 
scribes his  awful  destiny.  Decidedly  Miss 
Cayvan  as  Jocasta  divided  the  honors  with 
the  protagonist,  in  the  closing  scene  she 
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showed  herself  the  better  artist  of  the  two. 

A slight  defect  for  the  representation  of  the 
character  was  her  extreme  youth  contrasted 
with  the  age  of  her  supposed  son.  But  Mr.  Gil- 
bert is  gradually  accustoming  us  to  see  certain 
harmonies  in  apparent  incongruities.  And  in 
Iolanthe  he  has  proved  that  there  is  nothing 
so  very  repellent  to  common  sense  after  all 
in  a son  being  considerably  older  than  his 
mother.  Miss  Cayvan  was  very  self-restrained 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  drama;  but  it 
was  the  self-reserve  of  strength,  and  every 
one  in  the  audience  felt  it.  In  the  last  few 
moments  on  the  stage  when  she  discovers 
the  horrible  truth  and  tries  to  prevent  CEdi- 
pus  from  enquiring  further,  her  acting  was 
worthy  of  Ristori.  Gesture,  attitude,  the 
light  in  her  eyes,  and  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks 
were  the  very  image  of  despairing  woe,  and 
when  she  rushed  off  the  stage  with  the 
heart-rending  scream  that  accentuated  the 
unearthly  agony  of  Jocasta,  every  one  felt  that 
if  a great  tragedienne  was  not  before  him, 
certainly  the  making  of  one  was.  This  young 
lady  will  go  far. 

The  chorus  was  well  drilled,  but  had  a 
good  deal  of  that  listless,  languid,  it’s-very- 
tme-would-it-were-over  air  of  which  its  pro- 
totype at  Harvard  has  been  accused.  They 
did  a good  deal  of  grouping,  marching  and 
countermarching  about  the  Thymele  as  list- 
lessly as  if  the  plague  caused  by  the  mur- 
derer of  Laius  was  really  on  them.  There 
was  one  scene,  however,  in  which  they 
figured  with  considerable  comic  effect,  al- 
though it  failed  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  In  deference,  I suppose,  to  modern 
exigencies,  the  play  was  divided  into  two  acts, 
with  an  interval  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  for 
“ rest  and  refreshment.”  During  this  period 
the  fifteen  venerable  old  fogies  of  Thebes 
performed  certain  evolutions  about  the  altar 
of  Bacchus  which  seemed  as  if  intended  to 
precede  a libation.  One  of  them  solemly 
stalked  out  of  the  auditorium  by  a side 
entrance,  and  returned  with — an  oinophoron 
probably  ? It  bore,  however,  a rather 
strange  resemblance  to  those  pitchers  by 
means  of  which  we  perform  our  matutinal 
ablutions.  But  we  know  that  in  the  ceramic 
art  there  has  been  little  progress.  The  jug 
of  to-day  is  strikingly  like  its  ancestors  of 
two  thousand  years  ago.  So  this  familiar 
looking  object  might  be  a utensil  about 
to  be  employed  in  some  solemn  ceremony  in- 
cidental to  the  play.  I confess,  I was  rather 
startled  when  a vessel  not  much  dissimilar 
to  the  modern  “ schooner  ” was  next  pro- 
duced, but  decided  to  wait  further  develop- 
ments. I had  not  long  to  wait.  The  sacri- 
ficial crater  was  raised  in  one  hand  and 
the  oinophoron  in  the  other.  There  was  a 
slight  bend  of  the  priest’s  elbow  not  un- 
graceful, and  he  poured  forth — beer  ! So 
may  the  high  gods  ward  off  from  my  eyes 
the  consequence  of  this  pollution!  beer! 
foaming  lager!  brewed  by  cacophonous, 
red  faced  men,  of  protuberent  stomach,  who 
come  from  Hyrcanian  forests,  and  who  do 
not  speak  the  Greek  of  Boston,  but  a dialect 
barbarous,  ill-sounding  to  the  ear ! And  no 
awful  eumenid  started  up  through  the  floor, 
and  carried  off  the  profane  one  as  he  calmly 
tossed  off  the  foaming  tipple!  Doric  front, 
Thymele,  sandal  and  buskin,  all  vanished. 
I knew  I was  in  the  nineteenth  century! 

* 

* * 

The  Editor  in  chief  looks  well  in  anything 
— but  did  anybody  see  him  in  his  new 
beaver  ? 


THE  OHEISTMAS  TREE. 

About  eight  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th,  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who  chanced 
to  be  at  home,  together  with  the  students 
spending  the  holidays  here,  assembled  in 
the  Study  Room  of  the  Senior  division, 
around  a well  laden  “Christmas  Tree.’ 
After  an  overture  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike, performed  in  that  gentleman’s  well- 
known  masterly  manner,  six  of  the  “vacation 
boys  ” presented  their  home-like  audience 
with  a farce  entitled  “ A Very  Serious 
Affair.”  The  object  of  those  who  took  part 
in  that  “ affair  ” was,  not  to  make  a hit,  not  to 
win  applause,  not  to  serve  up  something  pal- 
atable to  the  very  learned  critics  in  their 
midst,  but  to  unite  their  efforts  with  those  of 
the  kind  and  Reverend  friends  who  prepared 
the  “ Tree,”  in  making  a quiet  evening  pass 
as  pleasantly  as  possible.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  cope  in  histrionic  ability  with  those 
“ who  gave  us  the  same  farce  here  a couple 
of  years  ago.”  Friday  night  constituted  the 
debut  of  two  of  the  performers,  while  some  of 
the  others,  though  having  appeared  on  the 
“ boards  ” before,  had  to  sustain  characters 
totally  foreign  to  their  wont.  Besides,  the 
piece  was  rushed  up  at  short  notice,  and  re- 
ceived the  slimmest  kind  of  rehearsing.  We 
sympathize  deeply  with  those  finished  “ lit- 
erati,” whose  fine  sensibilities  were  so  rudely 
jarred  by  Friday  evening’s  performance; 
and  are  extremely  sorry  that  the  presence  of 
Revd.  Father  Rector  and  Faculty,  prevented 
them  from  “ running  the  actors  off  the  stage.” 
What  a pity  it  is  that  such  gigantic  heads  do 
not  join  the  Dramatic  Society!  What  theat- 
rical treats  would  we  all  receive  then  ! But 
no,  such  beings  are  in  the  right  place  ; they 
were  made  for  critics.  We  repeat  our  re- 
grets ; yet,  though  the  nerves  of  those  mas- 
sive minds  were  so  sadly  shocked,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  being  of  this  earth  and  of 
more  temperate  aspirations,  seemed  rather 
pleased  with  “Theophilus  ” and  his  friends. 

“That  worthless  farce  ” over.  Mr,  De  la 
Hoz,  favored  us  with  a very  sweet  flute  solo  ; 
which  being  finished,  the  Revd.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Father  Halpin,  introduced  the  “Christ- 
mas Tree,”  in  a few  well-chosen  and  witty 
remarks.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Jones  who  strip- 
ped the  articles  from  the  tree  one  by  one, 
Revd.  Father  Halpin  then  began  to  dis- 
tribute the  many  and  various  presents  and 
good  things  that  were  suspended  very  artis- 
tically amid  twinkling  colored  candles,  first 
giving  the  entire  genealogy  of  each  article, 
and  then  drawing  the  name  of  the  lucky  win- 
ner from  a number  of  slips  of  paper  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  present.  The  dis- 
tribution was  made  very  enjoyable  by  Father 
Halpin’s  happy  and  amusing  remarks  ; and 
many  a laugh  was  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of 
the  prize-winners.  Many  of  the  dignified 
young  men,  who  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
particular  parts  of  “ that  tree,”  came  in  for 
packages  of  candy  and  the  like,  intended  for 
“ little  boys,”  to  the  extreme  delight  of  those 


last  named  individuals.  All  the  prizes  hav- 
ing disappeared,  nothing  now  remained  but 
the  tree,  which  by  unanimous  assent  was 
awarded  to  Brother  Mukloon,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  graceful  cedar.  Mr.  De  la  Hoz  again 
favored  us,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
solo,  was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Mr 
Thorndike.  Thus  ended  a very  pleasant 
evening,  enjoyed  by  all  but  those  pitiable 
wights  whose  vital  food  is  perpetual  fault- 
finding. 

WITH  OUR  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  College  Journal  and  The  ATotre  Dame 
Scholastic  for  December,  lie  side  by  side  upon 
our  desk,  and  as  usuai,  contain  much  that  is  in- 
teresting. We  infer  that  the  literary  controversy 
which  at  present  occupies  so  much  of  the  space 
of  both  these  journals,  has  for  its  object  the 
improvement  of  both  parties.  If  this  be  true, 
we  think  that  the  means  employed  are  entirely 
too  severe.  Charitable  criticism  is  always 
pleasant  and  instructive  ; but  criticism  which 
has  an  undercurrent  of  sarcastic  levity  is,  in  our 
opinion,  more  likely  to  cause  ill  feeling  than 
literary  advancement. 

Niagara  Index. — The  Christmas  number  of 
the  Index  contains  a large  amount  of  entertain- 
ing matter.  We  agree  with  the  writer  of  the 
article  entitled  “ Where  will  it  end,”  and  think 
with  him  that  it  is  high  time  to  show  our  disap- 
proval of  the  spirit  of  rowdyism  which  has  dis- 
graced so  many  of  our  colleges  during  the  past 
autumn. 

The  College  Student  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  a 
carefully  edited  paper,  rejoicing  in  two  continued 
stories.  Both  of  these  are  interesting  and  con- 
tain many  bright  descriptions,  their  authorshav- 
ing wisely  avoided  dialogue.  The  editorials  of 
this  paper  are  well  written,  the  locals  are  not 
vulgar,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Student  has  im- 
pressed us  favorably.  Many  thanks  for  the 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  the 
editorials  and  literary  articles  of  our  own 
Monthly. 

The  Acanthus  for  December,  considering  its 
size,  contains  a surprising  amount  of  interesting 
matter.  We  would  suggest  to  the  young  lady 
editors,  that  original  articles,  written  by  them- 
selves, are  much  more  agreeable  to  their  friends 
and  patrons  than  long  cuttings  front  speeches 
and  magazines.  In  our  opinion,  a college  paper 
derives  all  its  life  and  vigor  from  the  originality 
of  its  subject  matter.  We  say  this  in  no  cen- 
sorial spirit,  but  merely  from  a desire  to  improve 
a paper  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation. 

The  Hamilton  College  Monthly  is  decidedly 
the  best  coliege  paper  edited  by  young  ladies, 
which  we  have  thus  far  examined.  The  articles 
are  carefully  written  and  are  more  thoughtful 
than  those  usually  produced  by  papers  of  this 
class.  We  think,  however,  that  three  subjects 
like  “Life,”  “Death ’’and  “ Hope,”  in  a single 
issue,  give  to  any  paper  a rather  stern  aspect. 
Why  cannot  the  students  of  Hamilton  College 
treat  of  livelier  themes?  We  have  been  told 
that  Kentucky  ladies  are  superb  horsewomen. 
Let  them  relate  some  of  their  experiences  in  the 
saddle.  The  author  of  the  continued  story 
should  likewise  attend  to  the  structure  of  the 
sentences.  There  is,  at  present,  a peppery 
briefness  about  her  remarks  which  smacks 
strongly  of  the  dime  novel. 

The  College  Argus,  though  a very  readable 
paper,  is  not  likely  to  interest  many  people  liv- 
ing at  a distance  from  Middletown,  Conn. 
F'ive  columns  of  college  locals  and  two  long  ar- 
ticles on  what  appears  to  have  been  a college 
row,  leaves  but  little  room  for  outside  matter. 
The  sprightly  style  of  the  Argus  leads  us  to 
think  highly  of  its  capabilities,  and  we  trust 
that  the  next  issue  will  contain  matter  of  more 
general  interest, 
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THE  HEW  YEAR. 

The  old  year  has  passed  away.  The  joys 
by  which  it  was  illumined,  and  the  sorrows 
which  sometimes  overclouded  its  bright- 
ness, have  become  things  of  the  past.  Re- 
plete with  expectations,  and  wrapped  in  a 
fascinating  veil  of  uncertainty,  the  new  year 
is  all  before  us.  This  is  the  season  of  good 
resolutions.  The  young  man,  aglow  with 
health  and  strength,  resolves  that  the  errors 
of  the  last  twelve  months  shall  not  be  re- 
peated ; that  many  of  the  habits  formed 
during  that  time  shall  be  shaken  off,  and 
that  principle,  not  convenience,  shall  hence- 
forth guide  him.  The  old  man,  tottering 
toward  the  grave,  and  with  many  a wistful 
glance  at  the  vigorous  past,  determines  to 
prepare  for  that  last  great  act  which  nature 
requires  of  all  her  children.  The  future  is 
to  him  o’erhung  with  sadness,  and  life  is  at 
best  an  Autumn  day. 

To  be  faithful  to  these  resolutions  strength 
of  character  is  absolutely  necessary.  That 
determined  spirit,  linked  with  unconquerable 
energy  which  brooks  no  hindrance  to  its  de- 
sires, must  assert  itself  within  us.  Nor  have 
we  to  look  far  for  an  example.  Our  histo- 
ries are  filled  with  them  ; but  we  think  that 
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While  wishing  a Happy  New  Year  to  all 
our  friends — and  enemies,  we  apologize  for 
our  tardy  appearance  this  month.  Our  in- 
tention is  to  show  ourselves  about  the  mid- 
dle of  every  month.  This  month  we  are  un- 
avoidably late,  as  all  our  editors  were  taking 
their  vacation,  and  of  course  had  twenty 
thousand  other  things  to  think  of  besides 
copy.  We  apprehend  that  next  month  will 
be  getting  near  its  setting  before  we  address 
our  readers.  Our  examination  and  several 
things  therewith  connected,  are  our  only  ex- 
cuse for  this  anticipated  delay  in  February. 

* 

* 5}C 

The  boys  looked  as  rosy  as  cherubs — we 
might  say  “as  morning,”  but  “cherub” 
strikes  us  as  more  elevated,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a term  of  comparison  of 
which  only  cherubs  can  verify  the  pointed- 
ness—at  any  rate  they  looked  very  well  on 
their  return — in  good  spirits  and  resigned  for 
the  six  months’  seclusion  which  is  before 
them.  Our  editors  all  look  exceptionally 
well — especially  the  editor  in  chief.  The 
Monthly  holds  out  both  hands  to  them  and 
bids  them  welcorne,  and  presents  them  all 
the  compliments  of  the  season. 


General  Grant,  during  the  last  war,  was  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  exponent  of  that  qual- 
ity, which  only  one  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage will  express,  and  that  word  is,  “ grit.” 
The  famous  telegraph  despatch  of  this  gen- 
eral, “ I will  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it 
takes  all  Summer,”  is  filled  with  the  quality 
to  which  we  have  referred.  “ Grit  ” is 
something  more  than  mere  perseverance  or 
determination.  It  unites  in  itself  both  of 
these,  and  is  ever  eager  for  the  attainment 
of  its  desires.  "True  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole,”  nothing  can  distract  it  for  a moment. 

But  to  commence  the  new  year  well  re- 
quires something  more  than  mere  strength 
of  character.  The  manliness  to  look  the 
past  in  the  face  is  also  necessary.  If  we  do 
not  discover  the  causes  of  our  errors  and 
failures,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  avoid 
them  in  future,  and  experience  will  have 
borne  no  fruit.  This  self-examination,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  most  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment. Our  hearts,  dazzled  by  the 
future,  bid  us  forget  the  past,  and  push  for- 
ward. Why  hesitate  on  the  threshold  of 
success?  A little  thought,  however,  will 
soon  make  it  evident  that  a careful  analysis 
of  our  past  failures  is  not  only  beneficial, 
but  even  renders  them  so  many  finger- 
boards toward  future  happiness. 

We  had  not  intended  to  treat  the  advent 
of  the  new  year  in  this  manner,  but  the 
human  mind  is  like  a feather,  blown  about 
by  every  wind  of  thought.  Despite  our 
digressions,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that 
after  all  we  have  not  wandered  so  far  from 
our  subject.  If  the  new  year  has  any  mean- 
ing, it  lies  in  this,  that  we  are  entering  upon  a 
new  era  of  our  lives.  Henceforth  passive 
existence  will  not  satisfy  us ; we  must 
achieve  greaj  things.  The  essentials  of  suc- 
cess have  already  been  enumerated,  and  it 
remains  foryus  to  struggle  onward,  remem- 
bering, witli  Longfellow,  that 

‘ Live* *  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  tan  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 


\ I OUR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  several  needed 
impiovements  which  have  been  made  about 
the  different  college  buildings  within  the 
last  few  months.  The  first  and  greatest 


work  is  the  fitting  up  of  the  old  seminary  for  I 
the  better  accommodation  and  greater  com-  I 
fort  of  the  third  division  boys.  The  second  I 
and  third  stories  of  this  building  have  been  I 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  now  there  are 
well  ventilated  and  finely  finished  dormito- 
ries and  study  halls  instead  of  the  small 
rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  philoso- 
phers. All  the  rooms  on  the  second  story  are 
wainscotted  with  highly  polished  walnut  and 
chestnut ; the  ceilings  also  are  decorated 
with  fine  frescoes. 

The  infirmary  presents  a very  pretty  ap- 
pearance since  the  workmen  have  finished 
it.  The  large  sitting  room  and  the  dormi- 
tory have  had  a new  coat  of  paint,  and  the 
walls  have  been  papered.  The  paper,  which 
has  been  varnished,  becomes  such  a place 
very  well. 

The  place,  both  inside  and  outside,  looks 
so  very  well,  that  it  will  greatly  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  convalescent. 

The  new  reception  room  of  our  reverend 
rector  is  a perfect  gem  in  that  line.  The 
walls  have  been  newly  plastered  and  a very 
handsome  fresco  adorns  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling.  The  floor  is  made  up  of  small  tiles 
of  very  costly  wood. 

Our  number  of  students  has  become  so  S 
large  of  late  that  new  pipes  are  being  laid  to  « 
bring  a larger  supply  of  Croton  water  to 
meet  the  demands.  These 'pipes  are  far 
larger  than  the  old  ones,  and  extend  from  , 
the  road  east  of  the  college  down  to  St. 
John’s  Hall. 

The  house  has  given  up  making  gas  from 
naphtha,  and  now  the  buildings  are  fur- 
nished with  choice  coal  gas  manufactured 
in  the  city.  A fire  alarm  has  been  placed  at 
a short  distance  from  the  large  building ; 
fire  escapes  have  been  placed  in  the  dormi-  ; 
tories.  If  we  ever  have  a fire  here  we  will 
be  well  prepared  for  it. 

The  reading  room  of  first  division  has  been 
through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Fr.  Rector, 
presented  with  a very  strong  cocoa  matting. 
This  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
room  and  the  comfort  of  the  students. 

The  last  but  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
provement is  the  new  “ smoking  room,” 
built  at  a short  distance  from  the  old  one. 

It  was  opened  to  the  boys  a few  weeks  ago, 
and  as  it  is  made  after  a more  modern  style 
than  the  old  one,  they  seem  to  like  it  far  bet- 
ter. 

* * 

* 

The  holidays  are  over,  and  now  the  boys, 
with  a strong  attack  of  “blues”  must  sit 
down  and  stare  that  awful  day  of  general 
reckoning  in  the  face.  Preparation  for  ex- 
aminations is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but,  with 
all  the  delights  of  vacation  still  fresh  in  his 
mind,  what  is  the  poor  distracted  student  to 
do  with  himself?  How  is  he  to  make  up 
for  all  hts  backslidings  during  his  past  term? 
Where  is  he  to  procure  docile  “ steeds  ” to 
carry  him  over  the  rough  and  dangerous 
road  ? 

These  are  questions  that  every  real  student 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  asks  himself  on  his 
return  to  college.  How  he  regrets  that  he 
ever  yielded  to  those  head-aches,  that  gen- 
eral debility  and  the  host  of  other  imaginary 
| diseases  which  furnished  him  with  excuses 
i for  misspent  time!  How  sadly  he  turns 
over  in  his  mind  the  many  idle  hours,  when 
! he  should  be  in  class  and  study-hall,  that  he 
has  passed  in  “ Washington’s  headquarters.” 
But  these  dispiritings,  like  all  other  mortal 
things,  must  have  an  end.  “Two  weeks 
more  before  examination,  he  says  to  himself- 
| and  I must  begin  to  work  if  I want  to  get 
through.”  Therefore,  “ from  early  dawn  ’til] 

! dewy  eve,”  and  long  after  too,  he  plods  along, 
I greedily  stowing  away  in  his  capacious  brain, 
the  productions  of  the  great  masters.  Long 
before  daylight  appears,  with  a heavy  heart 
and  still  heavier  eyelids,  he  slouches  from  his 
cosy  bed  to  do  battle  against  the  “ knotty 
ones  ” in  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  During 
study  and  class  hours  his  whole  soul  is  in  the 
work  before  him,  There  he  sits  wildly  turn- 
ing over  the  time-worn  leaves  of  his  dic- 
tionary, and,  with  hair  on  end,  and  eyes 
! shooting  from  their  sockets,  he  endeavors  to 
I force  a refactory  passage  of  Euripides  into 
his  head  by  the  agency  of  his  clenched  fists. 
And  when  he  spurns  all  other  books,  and 
bangs  them  mercilessly  about,  how  gently 
he  handles  his  faithful  steed!  How  he 
fondles  him.  With  what  feelings  of  joy  he 
presses  the  noble  animal  to  his  breast!  How 
affectionately  he  pats  his  faithful  helper’s 
back ! 

Again,  in  recreation  hours  scores  of  almost 
distracted  students  may  be  seen  huddled  up 
in  remote  and  quiet  corners,  cramming  the 
! contents  of  the  books  before  them  into  their 
already  over-crowded  heads.  The  walks,  the 
ball  fields,  the  lawns,  the  corridors,  the  read- 
ing and  billiard  rooms,  the  “avenue  ” — even 
refectory  sees  a share  of  the  ceaseless  toil- 
And  when  the  day  is  over,  when  the  poor 
fellow’s  eyes  are  almost  closed,  and  when 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  and  As- 
tronomy, and  all  the  other  learned  branches 
are  running  confusedly  through  his  head,  he 
takes  up  a history,  or  one  of  the  “ lighter 
branches,”  and  tries  to  “cram  ” a little  of  it 
before  midnight. 

Completely  fagged  out,  he  seeks  the 
“ downey  ” couch,  and  no  sooner  has  he  laid 
his  weary  corpus  down  than  sleep  takes  pos- 
session of  his  senses.  In  his  dreams  he  finds 
himself  in  some  unaccountabte  position,  with 
Christmas  Turkey,  and  plum-puddings,  and 
fruits,  and  cakes,  and  nuts,  and  Latin,  and 
Greek,  and  Geometries,  and  Trigonometries, 
and  Calculuses,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  as- 
suming fantastic  shapes,  and  flying  wildly 
about  him.  He  is  again  making  New  Year’s 
calls  in  his  dreams.  He  ascends  the  steps  of  a 
well-known  and  often  visited  mansion,  enters 
and  at  the  drawing-room  door  behold  ! in- 
stead of  the  fair  face  he  expected  to  see,  an 
ugly  bust  of  Homer  meets  his  view,  Immedi- 
ately the  sad  truth  is  made  known  to  him — in- 


stead of  opening  a drawing-room  door,  he 
has  stumbled  upon  the  Iliad  of  that  famous 
author ! 

Thus  the  poor  exile  goes  on  from  day  to 
day,  trying  to  cram  all  the  examination  mat- 
ter into  his  head,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  dreaming  of  the  comforts  at  home  and 
happy  vacation  days  ; and  then  the  fatal  day 
arrives!  Then!  ah,  Then!  Forty  and  a 
fraction  ! 

OFF  FOE  HOME ! 

The  8:15  train  on  Thursday  morning  car- 
ried a crowd  than  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a jollier  one.  After  giving  three  rousing 
cheers  for  “Old  St.  John’s,”  the  students 
took  their  way  down  to  the  station,  each  one 
caring  little  for  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
weather,  provided  he  secured  a good  seat  in 
the  “ smoking  car.”  What  a pleasing  sight 
it  was  to  watch  that  long  line  wind  down  the 
lawn,  a Merry  Christmas  smiling  from 
every  face.  But  alas  ! for  the  lovers  of  dig- 
nity as  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  beavers  of 
’83  ; Where  were  those  dignified  Seniors  ? 
Was  there  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  common  herd  ? Was  there  not  even  a 
pocket  edition  of  a beaver?  Ah!  yes;  as  we 
glanced  towards  the  gate  we  beheld  one — 
one  solitary  Philosopher  strutting  majesti- 
cally under  a shinning  “plug;”  Jersey!  thou 
hast  saved  the  honor  of  ’83  ! But  for  thee 
the  dignity  of  the  class  had  been  irrevocably 
lost  ! 

“ Good-byes  ! ” “ jolly  vacations  and  Merry 
Christmases  !”  were  the  order  of  the  day  un- 
til the  arrival  of  the  train,  when  a rush  was 
made  for  seats.  Shortly  after  the  train  moved 
out,  all  hands  assembled  in  the  smoking  car 
whence  the  strains  of  “ Home  Again,’ 

“ Home  Sweet  Home,”  “ Ella  Rea,”  “ Per- 
haps She’s  on  the  Railroad  ” etc.;  mingled 
with  the  shouts  of  eighty-three  ! four  ! five  ! 
and  six  ! might  have  been  heard  for  miles 
around.  The  Grand  Central  reached,  the 
College  cheer  went  lustily  ringing  through 
the  depot,  while  crowds  of  wondering  spec- 
tators looked  on  with  eyes  that  said  “ would  I 
were  a College  boy  ! ” The  echoing  cheer 
died  out,  good-byes,  and  hand-shaking  were 
once  more  in  order,  satchels  were  seen  to 
disappear  on  all  sides,  and,  scattered  in  the 
jostling  crowd,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  happy  souls  went  bounding  “ off  for 
home.” 

'K 

* H* 

’Tis  the  dread  hour  of  midnight ; silence 
holds  undisputed  sway  o’er  the  empty  chairs 
in  study  hall,  and  the  silvery  beams  of  fair 
Luna  pour  like  streams  of  molten  silver 
through  the  partly  closed  shutters.  Bear 
witness,  ye  gods,  to  the  desecration  about  to 
take  place ! Slowly  the  study  hall  door 
opens,  and  through  it  glides  a figure  all  clad 
in  sombre  garb.  Silently  and  stealthily,  as 
if  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  its  rash  act, 
it  approaches  the  desk  of  some  poor  victim 
e’en  now  reposing  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 


See  ! with  divining  finger  it  dives  deep  into 
the  mass  of  classical  literature,  and  with  ex- 
ultant look,  extracts  from  the  heterogeneous 
pile — a horse.  Blush  ye  votaries  of  the 
black  art  ! Hang  low  thy  head,  thou 
Sampson,  destroyer  of  temples  ! Lo,  on 
high  the  mid-night  marauder  holds  between 
its  thumb  and  fore-finger  — a horse, 
“ Whence  and  what  art  thou  O,  execrable 
shape?”  Silently  the  spectre  glides  from 
desk  to  desk,  leading  from  the  many  fated 
habitations  a similar  equine.  Unrelenting 
is  its  search  ; no  nook  or  corner  escapes  its 
notice.  With  consummate  skill  it  disposes 
of  each  new  capture,  driving  before  it  the 
motley  herd  of  coursers  with  the  tact  of 
Mercury.  From  the  study  hall  it  vanishes 
as  it  came,  leaving  silence  to  hold  undis- 
turbed sway,  and  the  silvery  moon-beams  to 
struggle  through  the  half-opened  blinds. 

“ Rubrum.” 

JOURNALISTIC  TRAINING. 

Never  was  there  greater  need  of  educated 
journalists  than  at  the  present  day.  Editors 
are  continually  forced  to  turn  away  from  their 
offices  applicants,  both  male  and  female,  who 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  newspaper 
work,  but  who  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
requirements.  It  is  folly  to  suppose,  that  a 
want  of  general  knowledge — such  as  that  of 
language,  history,  geography,  science,  poli- 
tics, &c.— can  be  supplied  by  technical  train- 
ing, however  rigid,  coupled  with  a smatter- 
ing of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
college  graduate  who,  because  he  can  write 
a good  essay,  and  turn  out  neat,  well-bal- 
anced periods  on  no  matter  what  subject, 
imagines  that  he  is  thoroughly  fitted  for  the 
profession  of  journalism,  and  starts  in  accord- 
ingly, will  be  sadly  disappointed.  Writing 
essays  is  not  journalism  ; nor  will  a thorough 
knowledge  of  one’s  college  course  avail,  with- 
out the  special  discioline  of  writing  for  papers. 
Hence  it  is  that  a journalist,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  not  only  an  educated  man,  but  he 
must  also  make  a special  study  of  the  news- 
paper method  of  dealing  with  subjects.  Now 
the  process  of  training  a comparatively  ig- 
norant man  for  the  higher  duties  of  journal- 
ism would  be  so  long  and  tedious,  that  the 
supply  could  never  be  commensurate  with 
the  demand.  Therefore  we  see  the  immense 
advantage  of  having  a newspaper  attached 
to  a college.  For  who  are  to  be  our  after 
editors  and  journalists,  if  not  young  men  w ho 
go  forth  into  the  world  graduates  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  ? It  may  be  objected  that 
the  articles  in  college  papers  savor  too  much 
of  class  exercises,  and  graduating  addresses. 
Such  may  be  the  case  at  the  start  ; but,  after 
the  students  have  learned  the  proper  way  of 
treating-subject  matter  for  a paper,  and 
studied  the  general  make-up  that  articles  of 
news  demand,  though  they  will  not  be  issu- 
ing a real  journal,  the  advantages  acquired 
will  be  very  great.  The  students  will  learn 
to  express  their  opinions  on  any  subject  at 
the  shortest  notice ; they  will  be  enabled  to 
express  their  meaning  in  the  fewest  words 
possible  ; and  they  will  grow  accustomed  to 
a business-like  way  of  doing  things  ; all  of 
which  will  be  productive  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  graduates  in  general,  but  especially 
to  those  who  aspire  to  journalism. 
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TENNYSON, 

“ Oh  ! rather  give  me  commentators  plain, 

Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  brain  ; 
Who  from  the  dark  and  doubtful  love  to  run, 
And  hold  their  glimmering  tapers  to  the  sun.” 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  enter 
into  an  elaborate  and  minute  criticism  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  and  his  works,  nor  to  advance 
lengthy  arguments  on  the  true  or  supposed 
meaning  of  “ In  Memoriam,”  of  certain 
parts  of  “The  Vision  of  Sin,”  and  other 
contested  points  ; but  to  show  as  plainly  and 
simply  as  possible  that  Mr.  Tennyson,  though 
of  wide  spread  popularity,  and  eminently 
worthy  of  his  high  repute,  is  not  a great 
poet. 

Let  us  take  a look  at  the  causes  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson’s popularity.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
thoroughly  easy.  Students  seem  to  love  and 
admire  their  favorite  authors  in  proportion  as 
the  difficulty  in  approaching  them  increases, 
but  the  multitude,  who  read  for  relaxation 
and  not  for  study,  for  soothing  pleasure  and 
not  for  sober  counsel,  for  the  tilltillation  of 
fancy  and  not  for  intellectual  satisfaction, 
can  not  be  persuaded  that  their  poet  Lau- 
reate, is  at  all  inferior  to  the  greater  lights. 

By  saying  that  Tennyson  is  easy  we  do 
not  mean  that  there  are  not  passages  of 
which  it  might  be  said  “ adhuc  sub  judice 
lis  est,”  for  it  is  but  natural  that  the  emana- 
tions of  a mind  so  thoroughly  stocked  with 
learning  should  present  difficulties  to  the 
majority  of  the  readers  of  poetry;  but  what 
we  maintain  is,  that  there  is  seldom  or 
never  any  difficulty  of  idea,  and  little  or  none 
of  diction.  There  is  no  straining  after 
metre  or  rhyme  ; the  words,  as  a rule,  follow 
each  other  in  their  natural  prose  order,  and 
are  the  best  suited  to  express  the  author’s 
meaning.  In  fact  exactness  is  one  of  the 
salient  points  of  Tennyson's  poetry.  He 
spares  no  pains,  thinks  no  effort  too  great 
in  refining  and  polishing  every  word,  every 
epithet,  every  expression  that  he  employs. 
Hence  results  another  cause  of  his  popular- 
ity— his  exquisiteness.  Nothing  can  surpass 
Tennyson’s  exquisiteness  of  diction.  Pearls 
of  English  roll  from  every  line  of  his  poetry' ; 
similes  of  the  most  appropriate  character, 
and  metaphors  the  most  apt  and  powerful, 
meet  us  at  every  turn  ; while  his  charming 
imagery  and  captivating  fancy  light  up  the 
whole  with  a ravishing  brilliancy.  What 
for  instance  can  exceed  the  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  the  following  passage  from  the 
“ Gardener’s  Daughter,”  which  is,  according 
to  many,  the  best  of  the  Idylls. 

“Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I love. 

News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells  ; 

And,  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves,  you  hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  minister  clock  ; 
Although  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A league  of  grass,  washed  by  a slow  broad 
stream, 

That,  stirred  with  languid  pulses  of  the  ear, 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on, 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a bridge 
Crown’d  with  the  minster-towers. 

The  fields  between 

Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-uddered  kine, 
And  a.l  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low  ; 

The  lime  a summer  home  of  murmurous  wings.” 

Perhaps  what  has  been  said  of  Moore’s 
“ Lalla  Rookh  ” could  be  very  appropriately 
applied  to  Tennyson’s  poetry:  “There  is  in 
it  a profusion  of  elegance  so  thickly  sown, 
that  the  effect  is  like  that  of  some  Oriental 
robe  in  which  the  whole  texture  is  hidden 
beneath  an  unbroken  surface  of  ruby  and 
diamond.”  Yet  this  is  what  soothes,  this 


is  what  charms,  this  is  what  the  multitude 
delights. 

A third  cause  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  popular- 
ity, is  the  homely,  simple,  almost  com- 
monplace character  of  his  subjects,  within 
the  comprehension  of  all.  And,  finally,  his 
freedom  from  vulgarity,  and  coarseness  of 
expression  ; there  is  scarce  a word  in  all  his 
works  that  could  shock  the  most  refined 
sense  of  propriety.  For  these  four  reasons, 
then,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Tennyson  ; and  critics  who  pass  over 
these  points  without  commendation,  while 
piquing  themselves  on  being  strictly  impar- 
tial, act  neither  fairly  nor  justly. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  part  of 
what  we  proposed  to  show  concerning  Mr. 
Tennyson,  that  he  is  not  a great  poet. 
“ Great  poets,”  we  are  told,  “ are  such  by 
reason  of  their  great  conceptions,  their  capac- 
ity to  project  long  and  comparatively  com- 
plex poems  dedicated  to  a lofty  theme  and 
to  conduct  these  through  all  their  intricate 
windings  from  first  to  last,  bv  employing  all 
the  arts,  all  the  expedients,  all  the  resources 
of  imagination,  chief  among  which  are  action, 
invention  and  situation.”  Does  Mr.  Tenny- 
son’s poetry  correspond  with  this  definition  ? 
With  all  deference  to  his  numerous  admir- 
ers, we  must  say  that  it  does  not.  Tenny- 
son is  especially  deficient  in  invention — he  is 
no  creator;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  be.  His  great  achievements  lie,  not 
in  original  conceptions,  but  in  elaborate 
workmanship,  in  assimilative  skill.  He  de- 
lights in  taking  the  conception  of  others, 
and  dressing  them,  and  doing  for  them  as 
for  his  own  children.  Yet,  we  do  not  think 
it  fair  to  call  Mr.  Tennyson  a plagiarist. 
He  draws  directly  from  every  source,  Hel- 
lenic, Roman,  Arabian,  Mediaeval,  Italian, 

J Old  English,  Modern  Euglish,  from  every- 
where and  everything  that  suits  his  purpose, 
or  in  which  he  finds  anything  worth  develop- 
ing and  adorning;  but  he  does  so  openly, 
fearlessly,  and  because  he  wishes  it.  There 
is  scarcely  anything  that  he  has  written  of 
which  the  germ  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  ; 
but  it  is  precisely  the  finding  of  this  germ 
which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  his  poetry. 

The  work  on  which  Tennyson’s  fame 
rests,  the  “ Idylls  of  the  King,”  is,  for  the 
most  part,  little  more  than  an  exquisite  set- 
ting of  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  compilation. 
It  is  in  these  “ Idylls  ” that  Tennyson  shows 
his  consummate  power  and  skill  in  adhering 
closely  to  the  original  prose,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  expressing  the  idea  in  the  most  charm- 
ing verse.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  method  of 
dealing  with  his  raw  material  is  to  be  found 


The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 

And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle 
sloped.” 

Again  the  simple  statement  “and  they 
were  polishing  shields,  and  burnishing 
swords,  and  washing  armor,  and  shoeing 
horses,”  comes  forth  as  : 

“ Everywhere 

Was  hammer  laid  to  hoof,  and  the  hot  hiss 
And  bustling  whistle  of  the  youth  who  scour’d 
The  master’s  armor.” 

It  is  as  a worker,  therefore,  that  Tennyson 
excels.  Hence,  to  understand  his  allusions, 
and  to  appreciate  him  thoroughly,  one  needs 
to  be  as  finished  a scholar  as  himself.  Mr. 
Tennyson,  then,  chooses  to  be  no  creator. 
But,  besides  this,  when  he  would  “ tell  a 
tale  of  chivalry,”  his  situations  in  the  march 
of  the  action  are,  as  a general  thing,  weak. 
True,  he  speaks  of  battle,  but  “all  the  war 
is  rolled  in  smoke,”  and  we  feel  that  all  is 
unreal.  For  instance,  when,  in  “The  Prin- 
cess,” he  makes  the  prince 
“Stretch  with  fierce  heat;  a moment  hand  to 
hand 

And  horse  to  horse,  and  sword  to  sword  we 
hung, 

Till  I struck  out  and  shouted  ; the  blade 
glanced, 

/ did  but  shear  a feather." 

This  is  very  tame  battle,  there  is  plenty  of 
material  for  a good  fight,  but  swords  seem 
made  for  more  than  mere  “ shearing  of 
feathers.” 

Tennyson  is  essentially  a lyric  poet,  giving 
expression  to  gentle,  pathetic,  and  beautiful 
sentiments.  He  is  musical,  delicate,  and 
thoughtful;  but  he  lacks  power  to  portray 
the  stronger  passions  of  the  soul,  to  create 
characters,  or  develop  with  effect  a series  of 
important  events.  No  poet  ever  possessed 
more  sound  judgment  and  good  common 
sense  than  Tennyson,  no  man  of  genius  has 
ever  been  truer  to  his  talents,  or  knew  his 
own  capacity  better.  His  poetry  is  charac- 
terized by  an  “ insurpassable  excellence  of 
expression  ” ; it  is  delicate,  pathetic,  subtle, 
sometimes  solemn,  but  never  sublime.  Ten- 
nyson is  a laborious  student,  a painstaking 
thinker,  a classical  scholar — he  is  anything 
you  like — but  he  is  not  one  to  be  named  in 
the  same  breath  with  Shakespeare,  Spencer, 
Milton,  Byron,  and  the  rest  of  that  brilliant 
galaxy  of  great  minds.  As  we  said,  Tenny- 
son has  been  true  to  himself.  It  is  this  that 
has  obtained  for  him  the  well  merited  repu- 
tation that  he  enjoys  ; it  is  this  that  accounts 
for  the  perfection  and  exquisite  finish  of 
those  works  which  it  is  a delight  and  a sat- 
isfaction to  read  in  an  age  when  every 
species  of  barbarism  and  vulgarity  are  cor- 
rupting our  noble  English  language. 


in  “Enid,”  a story  taken  from  the  “ Fairy 
Tales  of  the  Welsh.”  Here  we  can  follow' 
him  step  by  step,  and  study  in  detail  just 
what  he  is  capable  of  accomplishing.  Suf- 
fice it  to  give  one  or  two  examples  : 

“And  one  morning  in  the  summer  time 
they  were  upon  their  couch.  And  Enid  was 
without  sleep  in  the  apartment,  which  had 
windows  of  glass.  And  the  sun  shone  upon 
the  couch  ; and  the  clothes  had  slipped  from 
off  Geraint's  arms  and  breast,  and  he  u'as 
asleep.”  Hear  the  rendering  of  this,  and 
see  the  beautiful  picture  that  the  poet  has 
painted  for  us : 

“ At  last  it  chanced  that  on  a summer  morn 
(They  sleeping  each  by  either)  the  new  sun 
Beat  through  the  blindless  casements  of  the 
room 

And  heated  the  strong  warrior  in  his  dreams. 

Who  moving  cast  the  coverlet  aside 

And  bared  the  knotted  column  of  his  throat, 


J-  B’ 

Mr.  Wall  the  Patersonian  wffiose  adven- 
tures we  clip  from  a Jersey  (Heaven  save  the 
mark)  paper,  is  an  A.  B.  of  '75.  He  has  just 
returned  f.iom  a very  extended  tour  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  full  of  very  useful 
and  interesting  information,  which  we  trust 
he  will  confide  to  our  columns.  Some  of  us 
could  tell  innumerable  “yarns”  about  the 
irrepressible  “ Steve  ” — but  we  refrain.  Here 
is 

A Patersonian’s  Adventures: 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  Wall,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a trip  which  took  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Nonvay,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  Itab' 
Switzerland,  Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine,  S 
Belgium,  Holland,  etc.,  tells  some  veydent 
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tertaining  stories  about  his  varied  experiences 
in  these  unusually  extended  travels.  While 
in  Dresden  one  day,  he  was  in  the  grounds 
of  the  royal  palace  of  Saxony,  looking  for  the 
famous  “Green  Vault  ” (Gruene  Gewoelbe) 
where  jewels  of  enormous  value  are  exhib- 
ited. He  could  not  find  the  place  readily, 
and  while  he  was  looking  around,  seeing  two 
gentlemen  emerge  from  a door  in  the  palace, 
conversing  in  French,  Mr.  Wall  stepped  up 
to  them  and  asked  where  the  vault  was.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  replied  courteously  in  very 
fair  English,  that  if  he,  Mr.  Wall,  would 
walk  along  with  them  he  would  direct  him. 
Mr.  Wall  accordingly  proceeded  in  company 
with  the  strangers,  who  continued  their  con- 
versation until  they  reached  a point  where 
the  gentlemen  who  had  so  pleasantly 
answered  the  American  traveler’s  inquiry 
gave  him  suitable  directions,  and  Mr.  Wall 
thanked  him  and  went  his  way.  Afterwards 
falling  into  conversation  with  an  attendant 
the  latter  said  : “ By  the  way,  have  you  seen 

M.  Leon  Gambetta?  He  is  visiting  here  to- 
day. There  he  gees  now.”  Mr.  Wall  looked 
and  found  that  the  illustrious  Frenchman 
was  the  companion  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  directed  him  to  the  vault.  Remember- 
ing that  the  guards  had  presented  arms  as 
they  passed,  and  wondering  who  his  other 
friend  was,  he  described  him  to  the  attend- 
ant. “ Oh  was  the  answer,  “ That  was  the 
King.”  A good  many  stories  are  told  now- 
adays of  the  almost  repuplican  simplicity  of 
European  monarchs,  and  very  few  people 
imagine  any  more  that  sovereigns  go  around 
with  crowns  on  their  heads  and  a retinue  of 
armed  servitors;  but  it  isn’t  every  American 
sightseer  who  has  a real  live  king  to  show 
him  around.  The  inference  is  that  His 
Majesty  of  Saxony  is  a very  plain  and  sen- 
sible sort  of  a person,  who  is  not  above  ren- 
dering civilities  to  strangers. 

In  Amsterdam  Mr.  Wall  went  to  see  a 
wonderful  museum  of  wax  figures,  rivalling 
the  famous  Tussaud  collection  in  London. 
The  figures  were  so  life-like  and  ranged 
about  the  room  in  such  natural  postures, 
some  with  catalogues  in  their  hands  so  as  to 
look  like  visitors,  that  people  were  contin- 
ually finding  themselves  addressing  some 
automaton  with  the  civilities  of  the  day, 
thinking  it  a human  stranger.  Mr.  Wall  was 
sitting  looking  out  of  the  window  for  a 
breath  of  air,  the  room  being  hot,  when  he 
heard  one  of  two  young  ladies  behind  him 
say:  “ See  ! it  moves  its  head-”  Mr.  Wall 
at  once  “ tumbled  ” to  the  situation.  The 
visitors,  having  probably  been  cheated  by 
some  of  the  life-like  figures,  were  not  going 
to  be  fooled  this  time,  and  in  the  uncertain 
light  had  promptly  set  the  manly  form  of 
our  townsman  down  for  a waxwork.  Fie 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  joke,  so  he  kept  his 
body  quiet,  and  at  regular  intervals  revolved 
his  head  with  the  slow  motion  peculiar  to 
waxwork  automations.  The  young  girls, 
who  seemed  to  be  Englishwomen,  kept  on 
admiring  the  supposed  work  of  art,  and  soon 
a crowd  collected  joining  them  in  their  ad- 
miration. Two  American  friends  of  M.  Wall 
in  another  part  of  the  room  were  in  fits  of 
laughter  meanwhile,  and  so  was  an  attend- 
ant of  the  museum,  who,  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  his  face  straight  enough  to  talk  and  the 
kinks  out  of  his  sides,  stepped  up  and  in- 
formed the  supposed  marvel  of  mechanical 
skill  that  he  was  sorry  to  spoil  the  joke,  but 
fhe  people  were  blocking  up  the  passage 
■ The  Patersonian  then  rose  from  his 
^ nd  walked  through  the  astonished 
atelytfic  g-apjng  spectators. 


BURIAL  OF  BROTHER  McCLOSKEY. 

At  io  o’clock  Friday  morning  the  funeral  of 
Brothei  Francis  McCIoskey,  S.  J.,  who  died  on 
Wednesday  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  took  place 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church  in  Sixteenth 
street.  The  office  for  the  dead  was  sung  by  a 
number  of  priests  attached  to  the  church,  after 
which  a Low  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Fulton,  Provincial,  for  the  repose  of  the 
Brother’s  soul  Many  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
deceased  were  present.  At  I he  conclusion  of  the 
services  the  remains  were  taken  to  West  Patk 
on  the  Hudson  for  interment  in  the  Jesuit  cem- 
etery at  that  place. 

Brother  McCIoskey  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1841,  and  came  to  this  country  in  i860.  Five 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He  spent  two  years  of  his  novitiate  in 
Canada.  The  last  six  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
at  the  Jesuit  College  in  this  city.  Brother 
McCIoskey  spent  at  least  four  years  of  his  life  at 
Fordham. 


PASSION  AND  REASON. 

Reason,  says  Locke,  is  given  man  that  he 
may  direct  his  conduct  by  it.  Very  few,  we 
believe,  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  this  statement  of  England’s  great  philos- 
opher. But  do  the  greater  part  of  men  act 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  ? 
All  that  we  observe  in  the  world  around  us, 
all  that  we  can  read  of  the  history  of  past 
ages,  goes  to  show  that  not  reason,  but  pas- 
sion, is  the  great  director  of  the  actions  of 
men.  And  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to 
see  that  numberless  evils,  both  to  society  and 
to  individuals,  have  been  occasioned  by  this 
almost  universal  sway  of  passion.  For  all 
experience  proves  that  to  live  happily  we 
must  live  according  to  reason. 

Byron  speaks  of  “ the  mind’s  convulsion 
leaving  it  weak,”  and  Dr.  Johnson  testifies 
that  passion  is  very  hurtful  to  the  memory. 
But  the  testimony  of  medical  men  and  over- 
seers of  insane  asylums  is  a little  stronger. 
Their  statements  show  that  the  very  great 
majority  of  those  whose  minds  are  disor- 
dered, have  had  their  derangement  brought 
on  by  the  too  great  indulging  of  their  pas- 
sions. 

And  not  unjustly  has  passion  been  called 
temporary  insattity. 

It  being  therefore  expedient  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  our  passions,  we  should  take  care 
not  to  let  them  grow  upon  us.  Many  things 
are  weak  in  their  beginnings,  against  which, 
after  some  time,  all  the  strength  of  man 
would  be  used  in  vain. 

Of  nothing  is  this  more  true  than  of  our 
passions.  Whoever,  therefore,  desires  not 
to  be  overcome  by  their  violence,  must  take 
care  not  to  give  them  admission  into  his 
mind,  or,  if  they  have  found  entrance,  to  crush 
them  while  they  are  yet  weak.  They  are  a 
fire  which  a pail  of  water  would  at  first  ex- 
tinguish, but  which,  having  been  let  grow, 
the  utmost  skill  cannot  prevent  them  from 
burning  a city. 

There  is  one  matter  which  deserves  par- 
ticular attention.  A resolution  made  in  the 
calm  hour  of  deliberation,  should  never  be 
broken  in  the  MOMENT  of  passion.  We 
should  fortify  ourselves  strongly  against 
temptations  of  this  kind. 

A fit  of  passion  in  which  a good  resolu- 
tion is  broken,  may  be  compared  to  the  pass- 
ing of  a tornado  by  which  the  labor  and  in- 
dustry of  years  is  brought  to  naught  in  a 
moment,  Milton  says, 

“ He  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 

Passions,  desires  and  fears,  is  more  than  king.” 
And  the  wisest  of  all  teachers  gave  this  direc- 
tion to  those  whose  best  interest  he  had  at 
heart:  “ In  your  patience  you  will  possess 


your  souls.”  If  we  do  all  we  can  to  resist 
our  passions,  it  will  be  well  for  us  ; we  will 
avoid  many  of  the  storms  usually  attendant 
upon  human  life  ; we  shall  live  virtuously 
and  happily.  K. 

COLLEGE  ITEMS. 

The  member  of  ’79,  from  Troy,  has,  we  are 
pleased  to  le^rn,  recovered  his  Buffalo-robe  and 
pet  dog. 

Fr.  McK.  says,  Virgil  used  to  write  Latin 
books  for  schools.  He  does  not  remember  the 
street  his  publishers  lived  in. 

At  the  recent  ordinations  in  Troy  Seminary — 
Revs.  Wm.  Murphy  and  H.  Xavier,  were  pro- 
moted to  the  priesthood.  Rev.  Jno.  Weir,  and 
Rev.  J.  Boyle,  were  made  sub-deacons.  Mr.  J. 
McKenna  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
Acolyte,  and  Messrs.  T.  Rafferty  and  F.  Jones, 
received  tonsure.  All  these  gentlemen  were 
graduates  of  St,  John’s,  and  we  wish  them  every 
good  blessing  on  their  new  road  in  life. 

Rev.  Michael  Hallahan  ’79,  was  ordained 
priest  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

Rev.  Jas.  Hogan,  ’51,  died  Dec.  10th,  at  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.  “ Father  Hogan  was  endowed  with 
a fine  mind  and  intellect,”  said  the  venerable 
Father  Havermans.  “ He  was  a talented  priest, 
of  most  amiable  character.  I have  lived  long 
enough  in  Troy  to  bury  his  grandmother,  his 
father  and  mother,  and  now  I feel  it  sadly  to 
have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  being  selected 
to  perform  his  funeral  mass.” 

Among  old  students  visiting  College  this  last 
week  were,  Jno.  F.  Riley,  Washington,  D.  C.  ’71 ; 
Thos.  Macmanus,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  ’71;  Rev. 
Wm.  II.  Murphy,  ’79;  Rev.  II.  Xavier,  '79; 
Rev.  Thos.  Dunphy.  New  York,  ’75;  and  Re'. 
Michael  J.  McEvoy,  ’77. 

‘‘  Vel,  vot  of  it?” 

“Going,  Going,  Gone!” 

What  kind  of  a bon-fire  did  the  fence  makt?” 

And  now  our  friend  from  Michigan  sings: 
“ When  the  sparrows  cupward fly.!  ” 

What  has  become  of  second  division  Glee  Club? 

What’s  the  true  mission  of  the  Salvation  Army? 
Ask  Mr.  Kelly. 

“ So  near  and  yet  so  far;”  eh,  William?  He 
just  came  ’round  the  corner. 

We  understand  that  John  delivered  a soul- 
stirring  oration  before  the  A.  C’s  on  Wednesday 
night,  sorry  we  could  not  have  heard  you  John. 

Disappeared  very  suddenly  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  21,  an  aesthetic  youth  known  as  “ June- 
berry:”  We  hope  he  retired  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  but  we  fear  for  him. 

Gen.  Nicolas  Pierola,  ex-dictator  of  Peru,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  and  a gentleman  friend 
named  Bogardus,  were,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
2nd,  on  a visit  to  the  Thorndike  brothers,  and 
expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  the  Col- 
lege. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  on  New  Year’s 
day,  Mr.  Vincente  de  la  Hoz,  Baranquilla,  S.  A., 
took  the  Cassock. 

A few  days  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a copy  of  the  new  prospectus,  or  rather  a remodel 
of  the  old  one,  headed  by  a beautiful  steel  en- 
graving of  the  “ New  University.”  The  build- 
ings look  superb  on  paper,  and  our  sincerest 
wish  is  that  they  may  soon  find  a more  substan- 
tial existence. 

Why  was  the  Christmas  vacation  boys  so  fond 
of  going  to  the  pond?  Why,  what  a simple 
question. — because  the  skating  was  good  of 
coursej?). 

Mr.  M.  J.  Barron,  ’85  a prominent  member 
of  the  senior  division,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him  intimately,  is  a student  of  Rush  s 
Medical  College,  Chicago.  Success,  Maurice; 
and  let  us  hear  from  you  in  your  leisure  mo- 
ments. 

This  item  has  been  going  the  round  of  the 
papers — we  insert  it  with  pleasure  here:  Mr. 
John  P.  Sweeney,  whom  Governor  Butler  has  ap- 
pointed on  his  staff,  is  a graduate  of  St.  John's 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  lawyers  in  Massachusetts. 
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Blue! 

Bluer!! 

Bluest!!! 

“ Put  up  that  fiddle,  John!” 

How  do  you  like  your  board  of  examiners? 

A singular  increase  of  piety  is  observable  im- 
mediately before  examination. 

It  would  be  well  to  put  a guardian  over  that 
member  of  ’85  who  “ does  not  cSre  if  he  did 
lose  Paradise.” 

Nurse  it  carefully  Charley.  It  may  pull 
through  the  examination  hurricane. 

I'he  author  of  those  11  first  essays”  has  shown 
his  keen  appreciation  of  good  literature,  by  sel- 
ecting ‘‘Brother  Gardner”  as  his  guide  to  dis- 
tinction. 

We  would  like  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions:— 

1.  What  did  he  see  at  Neversink  Bridge? 

2.  What  is  agitating  the  clan  of  mighty  Phin 
McCook 

3.  Who  caught  off  the  bat  Dec.  12,  ’82? 

$50.00  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  person  who,  on  the  night  of  Dec.  20,  ’82, 
stole  from  the  Imperial  stables  the  famous  trot- 
ter Clingstone. — A.  L.  Lewis. 

Observations  through  stained  glass  are  taken 
periodically  by  our  local  astronomers. 

Another  transit  was  observable  in  this  vicinity 
the  morning  of  the  21st  ult. 

The  first,  internal  contact  occurred  at  8:45, 
best  seen  near  the  Grand  Central  Depot.  After 
the  second  internal  contact,  bright  spots  were 
noticeable  on  the  sun's  disc — many  declared  that 
they  saw  stars.  So  full  of  their  subject  were  the 
astronomers,  that  upon  the  departure  of  the 
10:30  train,  they  were  loth  to  abandon  their  in- 
vestigations for  the  pleasures  of  home,  the  ex- 
ternal contacts  will  take  place  upon  the  first 
meeting  with  their  pateinals. 


Competent  witnesses  testify  that  the  beautiful 
was  quite  plenty  at  Lyons. 

It  would  be  rather  dangerous  for  Dr.  D.  F. 
D.  to  meet  Brother  Con,  after  the  advice  he  gave 
the  boys  to  “ keep  away  from  the  pie  shop. 

The  Pennsylvanians  had  to  leave  the  college 
at  6:11,  A.  M.,  in  order  to  catch  the  Christmas 
train. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Sanchez’s 
intended  departure  from  St.  John’s.  He  is  con- 
templating a trip  to  Europe,  and  will  make 
Spain  the  principle  object  of  his  studies.  In  all 
our  base  ball  affairs,  Mr.  Sanchez  took  an  active 
part.  As  director  of  the  Rose  Hill  B.  B.  Asso- 
ciation, he  was  punctual  and  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  It  is  our  earnest  wish 
that  Mr.  Sanchez  may  have  a most  enjoyable 
time,  and  through  the  change  in  climate  obtain 
that  priceless  boon,  a rugged  constitution. 

The  inhabitants  of  Troy  are  now  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way.  Ireland’s  past,  present, 
and  furure  was  too  much  for  them. 

On  Christmas  eve  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  new  church  and  library  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s.  As  it  was  late  in  the  evening  we  could 
not  obtain  a very  true  idea  of  the  exterior  of  the 
church,  but  the  interior  is  a piece  of  the  most 
perfect  architecture.  Everything  is  so  compact 
and  in  such  “ sweet  accord,”  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  St.  Francis’  is  among  the 
first  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  New  York. 
The  new  library  containing  about  seven  thousand 
volumes,  and  room  for  about  three  thousand  more, 
is  a neat,  handsome  piece  of  work,  and  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  on  Mr.  Whitney,  the  gentle- 
man to  whose  efforts  the  students  of  Sixteenth 
St.  are  indebted  for  this  elegant  addition  to  their 
College. 

We  understand  the  old  stage-carpet  has  been 
taken  up  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  “green- 
room;” that  the  old  red  curtain  has  been  torn 
down,  and  that  the  stage  will  rejoice  in  a new' 
carpet  and  curtain  for  the  public  play. 


While  on  the  way  to  the  study-room  of  First 
Division,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  old  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  beginning  to  look 
smirched  and  aged,  had  been  replaced  by  a 
beautiful  colored  statue  of  a guardian  angel 
standing  with  out-stretched  wings,  with  one  hand 
pointing  upward  and  the  other  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  a little  child,  whose  hands  are  folded 
in  prayer.  The  new  statue  is  a welcome  acqui- 
sition, and  would  show  to  better  advantage  if 
placed  on  a pedestal. 


The  followdng  subjects  were  discussed  by  St. 
John’s  Debating  Society  since  their  first  meet- 
ing. 

Oct.  15. — Are  Debating  Societies  Productive 
of  Good  Results  ? Affir.,  Dowley  and  Thoron. 
Negat.  O’Brien  and  Condon.  Negative. 

Oct.  22. — Does  the  Condemnation  of  Galileo 
show  that  the  Church  is  Opposed  to  Science  ? 
Affir.,  Kelly  and  Nagle.  Negat.  O’Malley  and 
Halligan.  Negative. 

Oct.  29. — Is  it  Likely  that  we  shall  ever  be 
Ruled  by  a Monarch?  Affir.,  Butler  and  Wat- 
son. Negat.  Giddings  and  Dunn.  Negative. 

Nov.  5. — Are  Fictitious  Writings  more  Bene- 
ficial than  Hurtful?  Affir.,  W.  Walsh  and  Mur- 
phy. Negat.  Carew  and  Michaux.  Undecided . 

Nov.  12. — Are  we  Justified  in  Expelling  the 
Chinese  from  the  U.  S.?  Affir.,  Dowley  and 
Condon.  Aregat.  O’Brien  and  O’Malley.  Affirm- 
ative. 

Nov.  19. — Ought  Colleges  and  Universities 
in  the  U.  S.  to  be  under  the  Control  of  the 
Government?  Affir.,  Nagle  and  Halligan.  Neg- 
at. Kelly  and  Thoron.  Negative. 

Nov.  26. — Do  Trades  Unions  and  Strikes  tend 
to  Better  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes? 
Affir.,  Dunn  and  Watson.  Negat.  J.  Walsh 
and  Butler.  Decision  not  yet  given 
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ALL  FOR  LOVE; 

OR 

MOM  THE  M ANOUK  TO  THE  CROSS. 

HY  THE 

Rev.  James  J.  Moriarty.  A.  M., 

Pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church.  - Chatham,  N.  K 

i Vol.  cloth,  extra,  p.p.  31Q.  Price  $1.25  net. 

Second  edition  now  ready.  The  first  edition  of  1000  was 
exhausted,  in  a few  weeks.) 

Opino'is  of  tlie  Secular  anil  Kclisrious  Press. 

“ It  is  marked  throughout  by  the  most  genuine  feeling 
and  individual^'-.  of  thought.  The  reflections  are  so 
just  and  the  expression  of  them  is  so  appropriate  and 
simple  that  nothil  g but  pleasure  and  edification  can  be 
the  result.  Great  taste  reigns  in  every  paragraph,  and 
if  the  matter  wr  ^delivered  in  the  shape  of  sermons  or 
lectures,  they  nklst  have  been  very  touching.” — London 
! Tablet.  '  *  1 

“ It  is  a life  o^Ghrist  written  on  the  broadest  possible 
plan,  commends  itielf  to  all  classes  and  creeds,  is  charming 
in  style,  and  will  odoubtedly  circulate  among  Christians 
of  all  denominations.” — -N.  I . Herald. 
j “ Father  Moriarty  is  an  accomplished  writer;  he  has 
already  made  his  mark  as  a theological  essayist,  and  there 
is  in  his  new  work  “All  for  Love”  a devotional  spirit 
; blended  with  a charming  simplicity  which  wins  at  once 
ion  the  reader  acyl  awakens  the  highest  sentiments  and 
the  purest  susc-imibilities,  Next  to  that  exquisite  book, 
“ All  for  Jesus,  by  Father  Faber— perhaps  exceeding  it 
in  many  respects  for  the  general  reader— is  this  new  con- 
tribution to  Catholic  literature — Cathulic  in  its  widest 
sense — for  while  the  production  of  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  there  is  nothing  in  the  contents  which  all 
Christians  cannot  accept  and  cling  to.”— N.  V.  Star. 

“ While  the  style  is  simple  as  the  purity  of  the  divine 
subject  treated,  it  is  clear,  often  brilliant  and  delight- 
fully concise.” — . I Ibany  Press. 

“The  writer’s  descriptions  are  clear  and  strong  ; the 
meditations  and  lessons  inculcated  are  edifying  and  high- 
ly suggestive  to  a devout  mind,  and  the  work  throughout 
is  calculated  to  exert  a highly  salutary  influence. — 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  talented  author  of  “ Stumbling  Blocks  Made 
Stepping  Stones"  has  given  us  a polemical  work  written 
in  a most  attractive  manner.” — The  Western  Home 
Journal. 

“ Very  sweet  indeed  is  it,  rich  with  the  fatness  of  the 
Gospel,  bracing  as  mountain  air,  beautiful  as  the  skies 
of  a summer  night.  Sound  in  doctrine,  convincing  in 
reasoning,  clear  in  style,  attractive  in  arrangement, 
edifying  in  its  conclusion,  it  is  apt  to  make  us  love  our 
Elder  Brother  and  prove  our  love  by  walking  in  his  foot- 
steps and  becoming  like  unto  Him."— Baltimore  Mirror 
{Organ  of  the  A rchbiskop.) 

‘t»The  reader  is  made  to  grasp  all  that  is  most  beautiful, 
touching  and  consoling  in  that  Life  which  “ has  brought 
such  hope  to  suffering  humanity  as  to  lift  it  up  forever 
beyond  the  possibility  of  despair.” — New  Orleans  Morn- 
ing Star. 

“It  will  largely  increase  the  circle  of  admirers  and 
readers  of  Father  Moriarty’s  books.” — N.  V.  Freeman's 
Journal. 

“ It  is  a work  that  we  think  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  spread  the  seeds  of  loving  kindness  and  divine  tender- 
ness upon  human  hearts  long  after  its  author  has  ceased 
from  labor.” — Herald , Hillsdale , N . J . 

“ It  is  written  in  that  smooth,  candid,  persuasive  style 
which  has  made  the  books  of  Father  Moriarty  so  popular 
with  all  classes  of  readers." — Hudson.  (,V.  Y. ) Daily 
Register. 

“ It  will  add  still  further  to  the  growing  reputation  of 
its  brilliant  author.” — Courier , Chatham , N.  V. 

“The  literary  character  of  the  book  is  excellent.” — 
Good  Literature. 

“ Full  of  true  Christianity  and  happily  free  from  sec- 
tarianism and  bigotry." — N.  I '.  Tablet. 

“We  are  struck  with  its  many  merits,  its  simple, 
natural  style  and  its  deep,  sympathetic  feeling. ’ Catho- 
lic Telegraph,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“The  entire  work  is  written  with  a noble  simplicity 
which  must  commend  it  alike,  to  the  learned  and  un- 
learned.”— Catholic  Union,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“ It  is  full  of  gems  of  thought  that  cannot  but  win  the 
heart  of  a careful  reader.”  — Catholic  Columbian,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

“ May  it  be  blessed  of  God  in  its  holy  mission  of  pre- 
senting to  men,  as  their  only  Redeemer,  Him,  whose  life 
and  character  it  so  beautifully  unfolds.” — Rev.  N.  II. 
I’an  A rsdalc.  Pastor  of  Reformed  Church, Paterson,  N.J. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR : 

“ Stumbling  Blocks  Made  Stepping  Stones.” 

(. Eighth  Edition  Now  Read}'). 

Highly  commended  by  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious 
press  and  favored  with  the  A postolic  Benediction 
of  His  Holiness , Leo  XIII . 

1 Vol.  12  mo.  Cloth , extra , $1.25  net.  Cheap  edition , 
30  cents ^ post  paid.  Cheap  edition  in  large  quantities  at 
very  low  rates , to  be  obtained  of  the  Catholic  Publication 
Society , 9 Barclay  Street , New  York. 

u This  is  the  product  of  a loving  heart  and  clear  in- 
tellect.”— Tablet , London , England. 

“A  wonderful  success.” — N.  V.  Freeman" s Journal. 
“ Written  clearly  and  forcibly  and  without  a trace  of 
sectarian  bitterness.” — New  York  Herald. 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  .Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearty  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 
Half-Boarders.  -----  160 
For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL, 

AND 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

The  Department  is  ready  for 
the  seventy  boys  who  are  al- 
ready assigned  to  it  by  the  be- 
ginning of  next  month. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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E.  FARLEY, 

Clotliier  and  Merchant  Tailor 


96  BOWERY. 


C.  H.  MYERS  & BRO., 

IMPORTERS  OP 

Win**,  Unmdie*,  Sta,  4c 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 


FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEG 


A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  P 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEAF  IS,  Proprieti 
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RICHARD  S,  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 


MIEK  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 


RENTS  COLLECTED. 


Ccr.  12d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
ing  and  Day  School,  tor  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty -sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection ol  Madame  Servatius.  1 t.  is  eminently  select. 
French  Is  the  language  ol  the  School  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 


KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  132d  Street, 


DONOVAN  A LONDEIGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers' 

269  Pearl  Stre  , 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORI- 

l’n>Y 

D.  HARRINGTON  TAlO. 


The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  1,  lor  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  tbe 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  rind  all  tbe  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Mutton,  Lamb  arid  Veal 

770,  772,  771  1st  AVftfUE, 


New  York  City. 


URSU LINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York 


The  Scholastic  year  is  dlvld*  d into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

WashlDg  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


^ELTING,^ 

X^RTJGGIST, 

FORDHAM, 

Near  Depot,  NEW  YORK. 


GUSTAV  J.  B0RRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 


Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 


This  Is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  shop 
in  the  District 


Corner  Kingsbridse  Road  and  Railroad 
Ave.,  Fordliani,  New  York  City. 


PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 

fiiiiii  iovm» 

Near’the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 


hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 


Reasonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad- 
vertisements. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


IN 


FINE  CLOTHING  - 


FURNISHING  GOODS, 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 


RELIABLE  GOODS. 


REASONABLE  PRICES. 


DEVLIN  & CO. 


BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


Vol.  I.  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,  N.  Y.,  FEBRUARY,  1883.  No.  4. 


On  The 

REMOVAL  OP  THE  REMAINS 

OF 

ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES. 


Tis  done!  silent  the  great  cathedral  stands, 

No  echoing  foot-fall  breaks  the  incensed  air, 

'J  he  mellow  sun  resigns  his  captaincy, 
i The  stained  beams  in  hues  harmonious  slant 
Across  the  fretted  dome  adown  the  aisles, 
j And  o’er  the  solemn  chancel’s  sacred  steps, — 

\ A sombre  joy  pervades  the  house  of  God: 

; For  he,  in  whose  deep  grasp  of  time  first  rose 
Its  matchless  grandeur,  and. its  stateliness, 

Lies  tombed  beneath  the  labor  of  his  love; 

Oh!  fitting  act!  that  brings  the  shepherd  home 
j To  rest  within  the  shelter  of  his  fold, — 

That  fold,  the  reflex  of  a master  mind. 

Aye,  he  was  great!  in  thought  as  well  as  deed 
1 That  gives  thought  life,  and  shapes  its  wanderings; 

Great  as  the  good  are  great,  but  meek  of  heart, 

: And  like  to  Him  who  said  u Go  forth  and  teach.” 

The  star  whose  shining  gained  a nation’s  trust, 

While  haloed  with  a sweet  humility, 

: And  dazed  admiring  courts  on  foreign  shores; 

The  prince  who  raised  his  spouse  to  honor’s  post, 
Who  gave  her  strength,  and  made  her  wond’rous  fair, 
And  led  her  up  a new  land’s  rugged  steeps, 

And  placed  her  on  the  level  of  success, 

1 Where  all  bedight  with  youth  she  stands  to-day. 

His  was  the  voice  that  championed  learning’s  cause, 
When  pseudo-progress  fain  would  pinion  her, 

Nor  give  her  how,  ’mid  gath’ring  mists,  to  show 
The  beacon-truths  of  Christianity. 

Then  from  the  depths  of  dim  uncertainty, 

Where  all  uneasy  roamed  his  mitred  zeal, 

The  odorous  scent  of  roses  drew  him  forth; 

And  coming  forth  he  followed  where  it  led — 

Where  blushing  bloomed  his  silent  monitors. 

Then  modest  o’er  the  hill  a sapling  rose, 

Which,  tended  by  a fond  solicitude, 

Waxed  strong,  and  threw  its  lusty  limbs  abroad, 

And  all  approached  to  vic^v  the  sturdy  tree 
That  augured  fair  the  fame  it  boasts  to-day, — 

When  every  clime  sends  children  to  its  shade. 

But  not  alone  in  deeds  where  men  may  praise 
I Are  we  to  seek  the  measure  of  his  worth; 

1 In  his  great  heart  where  pity  loved  to  dwell, 

! Where  warm  with  life  his  native  nature  throbbed, 
i Unkenned  of  man,  beheld  by  One  alone, 

1 Bright  burned  the  incensed  flame  of  charity; 

, And  when  Death’s  angel  stilled  his  sinking  pulse, 

A city’s  poor  wept  pe/rls  around  his  grave; 

Spotless  of  life,  he  blessed  the  final  scene, 
j I hat  closed  the  drafina  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Rest  sacred  <Wst  of  God’s  anointed  chief, 

Rest  ’neath  the  aftar  of  eternal  love; 

Receive  this  humble  bud  from  off  the  hill 
) Where  ever  groin  thy  honored  mem’ry  lives, 

And,  from  the/silence  of  thy  new-made  home, 

Shed  benedictions  on  its  destinies!  — J.  B. 


-X  ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES, 

FOKNBER  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Actuated  by  feelings  which  have  been 
awakened  by  the  late  removal  of  the  remains 
of  Archbishop  Hughes  from  the  old  to  the 


new  cathedral,  I shall  attempt  to  present  a 
summary  of  the  life  of  that  distinguished 
clergyman  to  the  eyes  of  our  readers.  John 
Hughes  was  born  at  Annaloghan,  Ireland, 
on  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June 
24,  1797.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  is 
said  to  have  evinced  the  most  marked  in- 
clination towards  the  Church.  He  was  sent 
to  a day  school,  at  Augher,  and  some  time 
later  was  transferred  to  a grammar  school, 
at  Auchnacloy.  A hard  student  and  agree- 
able.companion,  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  he 
met,  and  was  a favorite  with  both  his  mas- 
ters and  playfellows.  But  misfortune  over- 
taking Mr.  Hughes,  John  was  called  home 
from  school,  to  follow  the  plow,  and  assist 
his  father  and  brothers  in  the  care  of  the 
farm.  This  was  a heavy  blow  to  the  boy, 
but  too  generous  and  self-sacrificing  to  cause 
his  father  sorrow,  he  assumed  a cheerful- 
ness at  his  tasks,  that  would  have  complete- 
ly deceived  a casual  observer;  but  the  loving 
eyes  of  his  father  discovered  the  feelings 
which  lay  smothered  beneath  his  affected 
contentment,  and  sent  him  to  a friend,  who 
was  a gardener,  and  who  promised  to  instruct 
John  in  horticulture.  “ Little,”  says  Hassard, 
“did  John  think  that  the  knowledge  he  was 
about  to  receive  was  to  open  the  door  of 
that  ecclesiastical  career  upon  which  he  had 
set  his  heart.”  In  1816,  Mr.  Hughes,  ac- 
companied by  his  second  son,  left  for 
America,  and  John,  having  learned  in  one 
year  all  the  gardener  was  able  to  teach  him, 
returned  home,  and  divided  the  work  of  the 
farm  with  his  brother.  In  1817,  John  fol- 
lowed his  father,  and  concerning  this  event 
nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  his 
own  words,  “ I was  on  the  ocean,  looking 
for  a home  and  a country,  in  which  no  stig- 
ma of  inferiority  would  be  impressed  on  my 
brow  simply  because  I professed  one  creed 
or  another.”  Arriving  at  Baltimore,  he 
entered  the  service  of  a gardener,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  went  to  Chambersburg  ; 
and  here  we  find  him  working  in  stone- 
quarries,  repairing  roads,  and  in  fact  shirk- 
ing no  kind  of  labor  however  humble,  as  long 
as  it  remained  honest.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  John  is  described  as  a*  sedate  young 
man,  self-possessed,  and  of  remarkable  con- 
versational powers.  After  many^  attempts, 
he  at  last  was  successful,  and  in  November, 
1819,  we  see  him  fully  installed  as  head 


gardener  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College.  Here 
he  found  time,  after  the  day’s  work  was 
completed,  to  continue  his  studies,  and  often 
went  without  a meal  in  order  to  give  the 
time  to  his  books.  This  lattt  r proved  a 
lucky  custom,  for  Dr.  Dubois  meeting  him 
one  day,  pouring  over  his  Latin  grammar, 
when  he  should  have  been  eating  his  dinner, 
asked  him  a few  questions,  and  was  aston- 
ished to  find  the  progress  he  had  made. 
The  kind  hearted  Doctor  was  so  greatly 
touched  by  the  perseverance  and  zeal  of  the 
young  fellow,  that  he  encouraged  him  in  his. 
literary'  work,  and  even  assisted  him  from 
time  to  time.  John,  therefore,  progressed 
rapidly,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fall  term  of  1820,  was  admitted  into  St.  Mary’s 
College  as  a regular  student.  In  1826, 
seeking  rest  from  his  studies,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  “knack” 
of  verse  making.  In  speaking  of  his  poems,. 
Hassard  says,  “ It  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Hughes  never  showed  the  true  poetic 
fire,  though  his  verses  had  a melodious  flow 
and  a pleasant  flavor.”  In  1825,  he  was. 
created  deacon ; and  on  October  15,  of  the 
following  year,  the  feast  of  St.  Theresa,  was 
ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Conwell,  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  In  1837, 
death  robbed  him  of  his  aged  father,  and 
not  many  months  afterwards  he  received 
his  appointment  as  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Dubois,  of  New  York.  Jan.  7,  1838,  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop,  by  Bishop  Dubois,  in 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  City. 
“ I remember  ” says  Archbishop  McCloskey, 
“how  all  eyes  were  fixed,  how  all  eyes  were 
strained,  to  get  a glimpse  of  their  newly  con- 
secrated bishop ; and  as  they  saw  that  dig- 
nified and  manly  countenance,  as  they  beheld 
those  features  beaming  with  the  light  of 
intellect,  bearing  already  upon  them  the  im- 
press of  that  force  of  character  which  pecu- 
liarly marked  him  throughout  his  life,  that 
firmness  of  resolution,  that  unalterable  and 
unbending  will,  and  yet  blending  at  the  same 
time  that  great  benignity  and  suavity  of  ex- 
pression— when  they  marked  the  quiet  com- 
posure and  self-possession  of  every  look  and 
every  gesture  of  his  whole  gait  and  demeanor 
— all  hearts  were  drawn  and  warmed  to- 
wards him.”  In  1839,  through  the  inability 
of  Bishop  Dubois,  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
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in  New  York,  Bishop  Hughes  was  made 
administrator.  His  first  labor,  and  that  by 
which  he  shall  be  ever  remembered  by  the 
boys  of  St.  John’s,  was  the  establishment  of 
St.  John’s  College,  which  was  opened  in 
Jan.  1841.  One  of  his  acts,  by  no  means 
his  greatest  service  to  the  Church,  yet  the  one 
by  which  he  will  be  most  often  recalled  by 
future  generations,  was  his  contest  with  the 
Public  School  Society.  Possessed  of  an  in- 
domitable will,  a courage  that  nothing  could 
shake,  and  a zeal  that  never  tired,  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  raising  the  diocese  of 
New  York  to  the  position  it  now  enjoys. 
In  1850,  Bishop  Hughes  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  Archbishop.  Successful  in 
all  he  undertook,  he  was  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  world;  and  when, 
on  the  third  of  June,  1864,  he  calmly  expired, 
the  world,  while  she  bowed  her  head  in 
humble  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty, bewailed  the  loss  of  so  beloved  and 
noble  a son.  0. — 

THE  CHURCH  AND  LUTHER, 

An  Essay,  by  Rev.  Jas.  Nilan,  Pastor  of 
St.  Peter  s Church,  Poughkeepsie. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  this 
beautiful  essay  put  in  our  way,  and  we  trust 
that  the  Rev.  author  (Class  of  ’59)  will  not 
consider  us  presumptuous  if  we  venture  to 
review  it.  It  was  read  at  a regular  meeting 
of  Vassar  Institute,  in  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Poughkeepsie,  on  the-  14th  of 
March,  1882,  and  was  printed  at  the  re- 
peated request  of  some  of  the  members, — 
who  thought  that  its  publication  might  be 
useful.  Calm  and  dispassionate  in  style,  clear 
and  logical  in  argument,  it  seems  to  us  a 
model  controversial  essay,  not  likely  to  give 
offence  to  anyone,  and  well  calculated  to 
convince  any  Protestant  who  reads  it  with 
a sincere  desire  to  learn  the  truth.  How 
much  good  it  will  effect,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say;  but  the  fact  that,  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1882,  an  essay  arraigning  Luther  and 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  could  be 
read  by  a Catholic  Priest,  before  the  mem- 
bers of  an  Institute  of  the  nature  of  Vassar, 
before  persons  imbued  with  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples and  ideas  which  give  character  to  the 
formation  that  Institute  is  supposed  to  offer 
—this,  we  venture  to  say,  is  a fact  surpassed 
in  significance  for  us  Catholics  by  no  event 
that  transpired  in  the  past  year. 

Not  for  Catholics  only  is  it  full  of  signifi- 
•cance.  Even  Protestants  will  find  in  it  food 
for  thought.  The  generation  has  not  yet 
■died  that  witnessed  and  took  part  in  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  forty  years  ago,  when 
Jkpow-nothing  bigotry  sought  to  crush  the 
bumble  body  of  Catholics  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  here.  What  Protestant 
body  would  have  given  us  a hearing  then  ? 
To-day  the  Catholic  Church  is  more  flourish- 
ing in  this  great  Republic  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  Sects  that  de- 
spised or  persecuted  her  four  decades  ago, 


are  to-day  reduced  in  number,  wavering  in 
doctrine.  Their  guides  and  ministers  no 
longer  dare  to  observe  St.  Paul's  directions 
to  Timothy  ; " Preach  the  word,  be  instant 
in  season,  out  of  season,  reprove,  entreat, 
rebuke  with  all  patience  and  doctrine.”  No  ; 
for  them  the  time  has  come  of  which  the 
same  Apostle  spoke  : " For  there  shall  be 

a time,  when  they  will  not  hear  sound  doc- 
trine; but  according  to  their  own  desires 
they  will  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
itching  ears.”  It  is  not  doctrine  they  give 
their  flock,  but  the  charms  of  style ; novelty 
of  thought,  a morality  for  which  Seneca  or 
M.  Aurelius  might  stand  sponsor.  The 
Catholic.  Church,  on  the  contrary,  has  not 
abated  one  inch  her  pretensions  to  authority. 
She  has  not  softened  or  modernized  one  of 
her  tenets,  and  to-day  she  waxes  strong, 
while  around  her  are  strewn  the  wreck  of  the 
religious  bodies  who  once  scorned  and  per- 
secuted her.  Assuming  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  Evolution,  is  this  not  a clear  case 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  five  millions  of  Catholics,  who  glory 
in  being  citizens  of  this  republic,  are  all  so 
degraded  in  intellect,  so  enslaved  in  will,  so 
entirely  priest-ridden,  so  superstitious  in  a 
word  as  some  of  our  earnest  but  mistaking 
Protestants  friends  would  have  the  world 
believe.  Every  principle  of  reason  and  of 
logic  forbids  the  assumption.  How  then 
solve  the  problem  that  every  sincere  and 
truth-loving  Protestant  has  to  meet,  of 
Catholic  ptosperity — the  decline  of  Protes- 
tant, except  on  the  supposition  that  we  have 
the  truth. 

To  quote  the  words  of  Card.  Newman,  on 
another  subject  sufficiently  akin  to  this  to 
render  the  quotation  not  out  of  place  ; 

“ 1 wish  Protestants  would  throw  them- 
selves into  our  minds  upon  this  point.  I am 
not  holding  an  argument  with  them;  lam 
only  wishing  them  to  understand  where  we 
stand  and  how  we  look  at  things.”* 

We  are  neither  flattered  nor  elated 
when  our  Protestant  friends  listen  to  us. 
Perhaps  we  shall  excite  surprise  in  them, 
when  we  say  we  are  less  hopeful  over 
a fact  of  the  nature  of  the  one  we  are  review- 
ing, than  we  should  be  over  an  act  of  down- 
right hostility.  There  is  more  chance  of 
converting  an  earnest,  but  sincere  enemy  of 
our  Church,  than  there  is  of  bringing  to  ac- 
cept our  doctrine  one  who  will  listen  apatheti- 
cally and  critically  to  our  exposition  of  it. 
And  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  listened  to  this  essay 
would  the  following  day  have  given  as  atten- 
tive an  ear  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  or  the 
vagaries  of  Swedenborg ; that  it  was  not  a 
desire  to  know  the  truth  that  inspired  them, 
but  a spirit  of  curiosity,  cold,  critical,  unre- 
sponsive. ‘ Protestantism  has  more  to  fear 
from  such  a spirit  than  from  the  aggressions 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

And  now,  after  this  rather  lengthy  digres- 

*  Reply  to  Gladstone,  Sec.  3. 


sion  we  must  speak  of  the  essay  itself. 
After  a short  introduction,  in  which  the  Rev. 
Author  reviews  the  History  of  the  Church 
and  its  influence  on  the  States  of  Europe  up 
to  the  XVI.  Century.  He  shows  how  incon- 
sistent is  Protestantism,  with  its  fundamental 
principles — holding  the  right  of  privatejudg- 
ment,  and  yet,  in  fact,  not  only  observing  the 
principle  of  authority,  but  forcing  the  ob- 
servance of  this  same  principle  on  all  her 
children.  He  then  lays  down  two  proposi- 
tions which  he  proposes  to  demonstrate: 

1st.  Modern  enlightenment  instead  of 
being  due  to  the  influence  of  Luther,  was 
rather  impeded  by  his  secession  from  Catholic 
unity. 

2d.  Religious  and  Political  freedom,  great 
blessings  as  they  undeniably  are,  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  principles  which  he  advocated. 

As  the  Rev.  Author  says  in  opening  his 
argument : — “ It  is  assumed  that  because 
human  knowledge  has  made  great  progress 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  therefore  it  is 
due  to  the  Reformation.  It  would  be  equal- 
ly fair  to  argue  that  because  there  is  great 
prosperity  in  this  country  since  the  war  of 
secession,  therefore  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
that  unhappy  event;  or,  because  peace  and 
happiness  reign  over  the  land  since  the 
assassination  of  our  late  President,  therefore 
must  these  beneficent  effects  be  attributed  to 
that  crime  as  a cause.  Who  does  not  see  the 
sophistry  in  this  ?” 

This  diffusion  of  knowledge  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  dated  from  the  epoch  of 
the  crusades,  the  establishment  of  universi- 
ties and  schools  which  shortly  after  we  find 
flourishing  throughout  Europe,  the  introduc- 
tion of  Greek  learning  on  the  Fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  invention  of  printing  that 
antedates  the  Reformation  by  fully  half  a 
century,  the  discovery  of  America,  these  were 
some  of  the  causes  that  excited  that  ferment, 
intellectual  and  political,  which  made  the 
Lutheran  movement  possible.  The  Refor- 
mation happened  to  be  coeval  with  an  era 
of  unparalleled  activity,  intellectual,  political, 
and  commercial.  This  activity,  far  from 
having  been  advanced  and  fostered  by 
Protestantism,  was  restricted,  thwarted  or 
misdirected  by  it.  Such  an  assertion,  com- 
ing from  Catholic  historians  indeed,  could 
scarcely  hope  to  be  received  without  ques- 
tion, but  when  we  find  Protestant  historians, 
like  Monheim,  Huber,  D’Aubigne,  making  it 
and  writers  like  Erasmus,  Melanchton  and 
Luther  himself  deploring  it,  we  must  needs 
believe  that  it  is  true.  This  we  think  suffi- 
cient to  give  an  idea  of  the  author’s 
line  of  argument. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  space  allotted  us, 
will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  further. 
Were  we  left  to  ourselves  we  should  quote 
the  whole  essay.  One  remark,  however,  we 
wish  to  make  : It  is  a sad  thing  to  find  a 
Catholic  Apologist^  'n  ^ XIX.  Century 
obliged  to  notice  that  venerable  fable  anent 
Luther  and  the  Bible,  when  it  is  a well 
attested  fact,  to  be  ignorant  of  which  is 
simply  inexcusable,  that  there  were  seventeen 
different  editions  of  the  Sacred  volume,  in 
every  variety  and  form,  published  before 
Luther’s  birth.  L.  D.  S. 
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As  the  Xavier  Union  has  a very  signifi- 
cant meaning  for  Catholic  graduates —of 
whatever  college — who  reside  in  or  near 
New  York,  the  following  from  the  Catholic 
Review  will  be  welcomed  as  something  that 
finds  its  natural  place  in  the  College  Monthly: 

THE  XAVIER  UNION. 

The  menu  of  the  Xavier  Union  banquet 
at  Delmonico’s  last  Wednesday  evening  re- 
corded the  fact  that  that  festival  was  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Union.  In  that  splendid  company,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  ablest,  wealthiest 
i and  best-known  Catholic  citizens  of  New 
| York,  there  were  some  who  recalled  the  first 
evening  of  the  Xavier  Union,  and  con- 
trasted its  preliminary  meeting,  twelve  years 
ago,  with  its  brilliant  prosperity,  more  won- 
derful than  dreams  ever  lent  to  hope. 

Then,  half  a dozen  young  business  men, 
brokers,  journalists,  lawyers  and  doctors, 
met  in  a room  of  an  untenanted  house  in 
Fifteenth  street,  at  the  invitation  of  a Jesuit 
priest.  They  were  all  members  of  the 
Xavier  Alumni  Sodality,  and  their  Jesuit 
friend  was  its  Moderator.  He  had  been 
hearing  from  them,  almost  hourly,  the  cry 
that  while  “ piety  was  useful  for  every  pur- 
pose of  life,”  it  would  be  an  act  of  practical 
piety  to  give  the  educated  and  well-disposed 
Catholic  young  gentlemen  of  New  York  a 
meeting  place,  where  their  friendships  might 
be  formed,  sustained,  and  even  Catholicized  ; 
a focal  point  concentrating  all  their  common 
interests  and  collecting  a Catholic  warmth 
that  might  develop  into  a healthy  Catholic 
j flame.  Rays  of  the  Catholic  sun  were  plen- 
■I  tiful  enough  in  New  York,  but  they  were  too 
diffused  to  be  powerful.  Worse  than  this, 
in  their  undirected  diffusion  many  of  them 
were  absorbed  and  utterly  lost  to  the  body 
of  light. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Xavier  Sodality  had 
heard  this  long  enough  to  have  his  zeal 
stimulated,  but  zeal  is  only  potent  when  it 
is  prudent,  LEmulatio  Deijuxta  scientiam  ; 
and  Father  Dealy’s  zeal,  in  this  case  as  in 
i so  many  others,  was  very  slow,  though  as  it 
has  proved  very  sure.  For  the  site  of  the 
new  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  now  one  of  the 
glories  of  New  York,  many  fine  houses 
| were  purchased.  The  use  of  one  of  these 
houses  was  secured  by  Father  Dealy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  much-talked-of  Catholic  asso- 
i ciation,  whose  name,  object,  and  possible  re- 
1 sources  were  all  then  unsubstantial  shadows. 
When  he  called  together  the  well-wishers  of 
the  project,  to  discuss  these  important  points 
there  was  not  a stick  of  furniture  in  the  bleak 
j and  desolate  house.  A single  light  made 
i the  darkness  visible,  and  for  want  of  chairs 
and  fire,  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  an 
| Academy  of  the  Peripatetics.  Think  of  what 
the  Xavier  Union  is  now,  with  its  splendid 
house,  its  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  its 
rare  collection  of  objects  of  art. 

That  scene  of  desolation  must  have  come 


back  to  those  who  were  present  at  the  or- 
ganization, and  who,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
sat  at  the  Xavier  Union’s  hospitable  board. 
Then  there  was  chaos,  but  abundance  of 
formless  matter.  Now  there  were  the  fruits 
of  a glorious  growth.  Now  prelates  accept- 
ed its  invitations  ; great  judges  and  states- 
men eagerly  sought  them  ; scholars  sat  at 
its  board,  and  the  Cardinal  and  the  Arch- 
bishop sent  blessings  and  messages  of  grati- 
fied hope  and  continued  interest.  The 
Xavier  Union  of  1871  was  a well-nigh  hope- 
less dieam,  “the  fantasy  of  a few  zealots.” 
That  of  1883  is  a magnificent  success,  whose 
value,  with  all  the  drawbacks  that  keen  and 
unkind  critics  may  discover  in  it,  is  of  the 
most  undoubted  character. 

It  certainly  has  met  a want,  a want  that 
in  the  past  has  destroyed  the  usefulness  and 
Catholicity  of  many  a bright  young  Catholic 
American. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  Esau  is  the 
only  one  who  sells  his  birthright  for  a mess 
of  pottage?  Are  there  no  men  of  our  ac- 
quaintance to-day  who,  for  the  comparative- 
ly petty  advantages  of  “ society,”  have  not 
compromised  with  their  consciences,  and 
have  dimmed  the  tradition  which  they  re- 
ceived and  ought  to  have  transmitted  ? 
Forty  years  ago,  had  it  been  possible  to  have 
built  up  a Xavier  Union,  we  could  have  re- 
tained men  who  have  fallen  away  by  mixed 
marriages,  by  lack  of  that  Catholic  backbone 
which  association  with  self-respecting  Catho- 
lics gives,  by  the  temptation  to  cringe  after 
Protestant  society,  to  secure  its  pleasures 
and  social  advantages.  Perhaps  such  men, 
needing  such  helps,  are  not  worth  retaining  ? 
True,  viewed  as  mere  men  ; but  for  them 
Christ  died,  and  what  He  died  for  are  surely 
worth  working  for.  We  feel  to-day,  wound- 
ing us  in  our  most  vital  interests,  the  evil 
influence  of  society  Catholics,  who  might 
now  be  strong  helps  to  us  had  they,  in  their 
youth,  the  grace  of  such  a Catholic  society 
as  the  Xavier  Union  is  so  successfully  help- 
ing to  form.  They  grew  up  unGatholic,  not 
because  the  spirit  was  unwilling,  but  be- 
cause the  flesh  was  weak  and  the  pride  of 
life  very  strong.  It  may  be  added,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  disposed  to  too  sharply  and 
uncharitably  criticise  the  weak-kneed  back- 
sliders of  a past  generation,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  “ respectability  ” which  they  find  in 
our  modern  Catholic  life,  they  too  might  as 
easily  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  earlier  para- 
sites. It  is  easy  to  be  stalwart,  when  stal- 
wartism  is  in  popular  favor. 

Whatever  friendly  help  can  be  given  to 
the  Xavier  Union  by  pointing  out  still  higher 
paths  of  perfection  in  which  it  may  walk, 
let  it  always  be  remembered  what  service  it 
renders  in  stopping  the  downward  tread  of 
the  large  body  who  are  tempted  elsewhere 
by  the  attractions  of  fashion.  With  the 
eminent  and  practical  Catholics  of  the 
Xavier  Union,  combined  with  the  social,  in- 
tellectual and  professional  positions  of  its 


members,  no  young  Catholic  gentleman  of 
New  York  can  pretend  to  his  own  conscience 
that  indifference  to  Catholic  practice  is  essen- 
tial to  his  social  and  professional  advance- 
ment. If  the  Xavier  Union  accomplished 
nothing  else,  it  was  not  created  in  vain. 

But  it  does  not  propose  to  stop  here,  if  we 
can  judge  from  the  speeches  of  last  Wednes- 
day evening.  They  demonstrated  that  its 
members  include  many  accomplished  and 
gifted  men,  whose  brains  are  keen,  whose 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  and  whose 
principles  are  Catholic.  Talent,  called  into 
play  without  notice  or  preparation,  was  dis- 
played to  a degree  sufficient  to  encourage 
all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  future. 
If  the  speeches  had  in  some  cases  the  fervor 
of  youth,  others  did  not  lack  the  weightier 
elements  of  prudence  and  experience.  Great 
things  have  been  done  by  the  Xavier  Union, 
and  its  zenith  is  still  before  it. 

GAMBETTA,  CHAEZY,  DOEE, 

After  Gambetta,  Chanzy  ! After  Chanzy, 
Dore  ! Thus  in  rapid  succession  has  France 
seen  the  most  conspicuous  representatives  of 
her  political  spirit,  her  military  aspirations, 
and  her  artistic  instincts  sink  below  the 
horizon.  Gambetta  the  brain,  and  Chanzy 
the  sword  of  France,  as  they  have  been 
termed  by  writers  who  consider  hysterical 
exaggeration  a substitute  for  the  expression 
of  deep  emotion.  It  has  been  said  that 
when  the  brains  “ were  out  the  man  would 
die.”  If  Gambetta  constituted  the  brain  of 
France,  then  indeed  that  beautiful  land  is 
rapidly  approaching  dissolution.  But  Gam- 
betta was  not  the  brain  of  France.  He  was 
the  brain  of  the  Bohemians,  of  the  cabarets, 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  pavement,  who,  for 
the  moment,  have  France  harnessed  at  their 
feet.  It  was  a saying  of  poor  Murger  that 
such  of  his  dissipated  student  companions 
of  the  Latin  quarter  as  did  not  find  their  way 
into  the  Morgue,  were  sure  to  reach  the 
portfolio  of  the  minister.  Only  in  that 
country  of  astounding  transformations  would 
the  advent  to  power  of  such  mediocrities  as 
Paul  Bert  and  Jules  Roche  be  possible,  and 
only  in  a degenerate  France  would  an  un- 
principled demagogue  be  ranked  with  Co’l- 
bert  and  Richelieu. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed 
man  is  king.  Undoubtedly  the  stature  of 
Gambetta  loomed  largely  on  the  public  gaze 
when  contrasted  with  the  “ infinitely  little” 
satellites  who  surrounded  him.  But  if  to 
avoid  responsibility,  when  it  would  bring 
danger  to  his  popularity,  and  to  prove  in- 
competent when  it  was  thrust  upon  him,  are 
tests  of  statesmanlike  capacity,  assuredly 
Gambetta  was  a miserable  failure.  He 
found  it  convenient  to  leave  France  when 
the  Commune  commenced  its  career  of  mur- 
der and  incendiarism.  He  returned  to 
force  his  country  into  the  path  which  is 
leading  her  to  deeper  abasement  and  degra- 
dation every  day,  to  the  annihilation  of  her 
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influence  abroad  and  the  demoralization  of 
her  people  at  home ; and  when,  at  last,  he 
assumed  ministerial  responsibility  he  showed 
utter  incapacity,  and  wrecked  his  party. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  great  opportunities  for 
good,  the  control  which  his  personal  magne- 
tism and  fiery  eloquence  gave  him  over  the 
crowd  might  at  one  time  have  enabled  him  to 
render  immense  services  to  F ranee.  He  might 
have  strengthened  the  country  by  the  union 
of  all  its  citizens.  But  he  preferred  the  in- 
terests of  faction  to  those  of  patriotism,  and 
the  result  is  patent.  Obliged  to  look  on 
helplessly  at  the  aggrandizement  of  other 
powers,  France  revenges  herself  by  brava- 
does. That  noble  nation  has  been  brutally 
turned  aside  from  its  position  in  the  van- 
guard of  civilization,  and  blindly  gropes 
after  the  ideals  it  has  lost.  After  all  Gam- 
betta’s  efforts  to  pull  down  and  build  up, 
what  are  the  measures  due  to  his  initiative  or 
direct  action  on  which  his  claims  to  states- 
manship rest  ? The  religious  orders  expelled 
from  their  convents  and  scattered  over  the 
world,  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
closed  to  the  great  detriment  of  Christain 
education,  the  observance  of  Sunday  erased 
from  the  code,  the  chaplains  banished  from 
the  army  and  the  hospitals,  and  the  schools 
deprived  of  their  Christian  character ! Won- 
derful achievements  these  for  a successor  of 
Tallyrand  and  Colbert.  He  did  his  best  to 
create  a breach  between  the  Republic  and 
the  religious  traditions  of  France.  He  has 
only  succeeded  too  well.  That  a republic 
is  impossible  in  France,  as  a permanent  sys- 
tem of  goverment,  is  due  to  Gambetta  and 
his  creatures. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined 
both  in  life  and  character,  than  the  great 
soldier  whose  death  France  mourns,  not 
with  the  theatrical  ensigns  of  wroe,  but  with 
the  sincerity  of  real  sorrow.  General 
Chanzy  might  never  have  realized  the  antici- 
pations of  his  country,  as  the  future  avenger 
of  her  calamites,  for  his  military  history  is  a 
record  of  defeats.  But  his  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  France,  and  he 
had  no  enemies  save  those  of  his  country. 
A staunch  republican,  he  yet  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  opposition  to 
the  violence  and  injustice  of  which  his  fel- 
low Christians  have  been  the  victims,  as 
well  as  to  the  diminution  of  the  moral 
authority  of  France  in  the  East.  Had  he 
lived  he  might  have  been  able  to  restrain  the 
excesses  of  the  republicans,  and  saved  the 
republic  from  the  monarchial  reaction 
which  must  now  inevitably  come. 

Very  different  from  the  career  of  these 
distinguished  personages  was  that  of  the 
great  painter  whose  death  so  rapidly  follow- 
ed theirs.  Not  in  the  turbulent  arena  of 
political  life,  nor  in  the  excitement  of  the 
battle  field,  but  in  the  quiet  walks  of  art  did 
fame  come  to  crown  Gustave  Dore  with  well- 
earned  laurels.  He  was  the  Victor  Hugo  of 
painting.  The  same  grandiose  effects,  often 


verging  on  extravagance,  which  mark  the 
poet  characterize  the  artist.  Like  him,  he 
might  be  considered  one  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  producing  results  with  ,a  stroke  of 
his  brush  which  other  more  timid  artists 
could  not  achieve  in  a lifetime  of  painstaking 
endeavor.  He  has  touched  the  past,  the 
future  and  the  present,  and  made  them  liv- 
ing realities  to  us.  Whether  wandering 
with  Dante  in  the  sea  of  ice  where  the  lost 
are  penned,  or  fixing  on  his  canvas  the  awful 
shadows  of  the  Pyrennese,  or  reproducing 
the  chivalrous  types  of  Arthur’s  court,  we 
recognize  the  sympathetic  keenness  with 
which  he  enters  into  the  mind  of  his  author. 
Great  as  a painter,  great  as  a sculptor,  it 
was  as  an  illustrator  that  he  attained  his 
greatest  renown.  With  him  the  art  of  book 
illustration  reached  a height  never  known 
before.  His  designs 'for  the  Inferno,  the 
Bible,  Don  Ouixotte  were  almost  worthy  of 
the  subject.  He  assimilated  the  thought  of 
the  writer,  and  developed  it  with  all  the  force 
of  his  magic  pencil. 


ONE  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  POETRY, 

No  nation  has  honored  its  Poets  more 
I than  the  American  people  honor  theirs,  and  j 
: it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  nation 
ever  produced  Poets  more  worthy  of  being  ! 
honored.  Their  Genius  must  be  respected, 
but  their  virtue  is  still  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. This  is  one  great  praise  which 
no  one  can  deny  to  American  Poetry — that 
it  is  stainless.  It  was  said  of  Thomson 
that  his  Poetry  contained  “ No  line  which 
dying  he  could  wish  to  blot,”  and  it  is  the 
glory  of  our  Poets  that  they  have  used  their  ■ 
genius  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  In  this  re- 
spect what  a contrast  with  the  Poetry  of 
England,  France  and  Germany!  As  to  the  ; 
merit  of  American  Poetry ; it  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  To  fix  the  place  of  our  Poets  on  “ Par- 
nassus’ Hill  ” would  be  a difficult  task. 
There  is  something  in  the  fact  that  Long- 
fellow and  Bryant  besides  being  almost  wor- 
shipped in  this  country  are  at  least  as  much 
1 read  even  in  England  as  any  two  British 
Poets  since  the  time  of  Scott. 

We  believe  our  Poets  to  possess  great 
merit  and  still  we  believe  that  no  one  would 
presume  to  say  that  we  have  anything  in 
the  Epic  line  to  compare  with  the  Iliad,  in 
the  Dramatic  to  compare  with  Hamlet,  or 
in  the  Lyric  to  compare  with  the  Irish  melo- 
dies of  Moore.  But  as  none  of  our  Poets 
has  yet  lasted  his  hundred  years,  according 
to  Poetical  tradition,  judgment  cannot  be 
passed  on  their  merits.  Experience  has 
shown  that  Authors  cannot  be  safely  judged 
during  their  lives.  How  many  writers  have 
had  great  names  in  their  own  days,  who  are 
now  never  heard  of!  Johnson  says  of  Settle, 
on  his  tomb-stone  might  be  engraved  : 
“Here  lies  the  antagonist  of  Dryden.”  j 
And  Cowley  was  thought  to  be  superior  j 
to  Milton  with  whom  he  was  contemporary. 
But  see  how  posterity  has  reversed  these 


decisions  ! On  the  other  hand  how  little  was 
thought  of  Shakespeare  in  his  own  time 
And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Wads- 
worth who  was  despised  during  the  firs: 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  bui 
who  now  possesses  a very  great  reputation 
But  if  we  cannot  say  that  any  Poet  of  tht 
highest  order  has  yet  risen  amongst  us 
there  is  reason  to  have  great  hopes  for  tht 
future,  for  the  Muse  of  America  is  young 
When  the  nation  will  have  produced  a fevi 
more  generations  of  Poets  we  may  expecl 
great  things,  for  what  country  ever  made  sc 1 
grand  a beginning?  Let  future  Poets  provt  I 
themselves  worthy  successors  of  Bryant 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Reed  and  Holmes,  ana  ' 
America  will  in  time  be  able  to  boast  a liter- 
ature unsurpassed  by  any  other  nation  : — She 
will  have  her  Homer,  her  Shakespeare  ant) 
her  Moore. 

BLOOD-AND-THUNDER  LITERATURE. 


During  the  past  few  years  all  the  great 
minds  have  been  continually  “ harping  upon” 
the  serious  injury,  both  to  body  and  soul, 
that  has  been  caused  by  the  class  of  litera- 
ture styled  by  them  “ abominable  five  cen 
novels.”  They  claim  that  the  “New  York 
Boys’  Library,”  the  “Nickel  Library,”  anq 
others  of  a similar  nature  are  fast  corrupt- 
ing our  youth  ; that  their  minds  are  being 
impaired  by  this  “trash,”  and  filled  with 
false  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 


Now,  in  our  opinion,  the  “ great  minds”  are 
entirely  astray.  F or, what  can  be  more  charm 
ing  than  the  delicate  harmony,  unity  am 
grace  of  style  found  in  these  productions 
Where  shall  we  look  for  better  results  of  pro 
lific  imagination  ? With  what  delightful  fig 
ures  they  abound  ! — for  example  : “ Ha,  hi 
ha  ! and  the  demon’s  yell  rang  out  on  th| 


clear,  cold  night  like  a hyena’s  howl !”  Wall 


what  choice  expressions  the  authors  of  thesi 
fictions  fill  the  mouths  of  their  heroes  an< 
heroines!  How  summarily  “ Lightning  Joe, 
with  his  three-barreled  rifle  and  gleaming 
“ bowie,"  deals  death  to  a countless  horde  ol 
scarlet  fiends,”  that  come  whooping  ovei 
the  prairie  in  bands  as  thick  as  swarms  ol 
locusts  ! How  skilfully  “ Old  Rattlesnake] 
sets  the  trap  for  the  “Thugs  of  Ne\t 
Orleans,”  and  how  miraculously,  with  hi* 
garments  fairly  riddled  with  bullets,  hi 
makes  his  escape  uninjured,  after  havinj 
slain  no  less  than  fifteen  of  the  desperatf 
gang  whom  he  sent  to  rest  forevermore  wit! 
aid  of  a single  seven-shooter  ! How  oppor- 


tunely does  the  “ Wild  Rose  of  the  Wilder- 
ness ” -come  to  her  true  lover’s  assistana 
just  as  “Eagle  Eye,”  his  nostrils  dilated,  hi' 
features  swollen  with  passion,  and  his  eye) 
darting  forth  the  hatred  of  hell,  is  about  t< 
plunge  his  murderous  blade  into  “ Fin 
Rider’s  faithful  heart ! 

Still,  our  great  men  do  say  that  a Vt 
amount  of  injury  is  being  done  to  the  youtl 
of  to-day  by  these  most  truthful  and  simpli 
tales.  What  sight  can  be  more  pleasing  t( 


in 

utl 
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uman  eyes  than  that  of  a mere  child,  ragged 
nd  emaciated,  sitting  doubled  up  in  some 
;oor-way,  devouring  with  eager  eyes  and 
plpitating  heart  the  wild  adventures  of 
;Gray  Beard,  the  Terror  of  the  Seas,”  or 
,iose  of  “Moccasin  Mose,”  who  snatches 
Dew-Drop  Grace”  from  the  midst  of  a 
undred  red  devils  with  one  bold  swoop! 
,nd,  still,  our  great  journalists  declare  that 
ood-and-thunder  literature  corrupts  the 

futh  even  when  it  teaches  the  street  Arab 
make  his  living  by  crime,  when  the  mighty 
ullar  fails  to  make  its  appearance  by  honest 
dustry!  They  do  not  recognize  the  fact 
iat  these  novels  successfully  teach  our  boys 
dw  to  drink,  to  make  use  of  the  “ pop,” 
strut  about  with  all  the  dignity  pertaining 
manhood;  that  they  inspire  our  boys 
ith  the  commendable  desire  of  bettering 
eir  fellow-beings  by  ridding  our  western 
ontiers  of  the  “ pesky  reds,”  and  of  rescu- 
g disconsolate  maidens  from  the  cruelty  of 
:praved  whites  and  fiendish  varlets. 

Let  one  of  those  great  men  pick  up  a 
J'Jickel  Library,”  and  see  for  himself  how 
.ilfully  the  virtuous  (?)  trapper  is  defended 
;ainst  the  imputation  of  crime,  when  that 
■tuous  trapper  has  murdered  his  enemy, 
ao  attempted  his  life.  Let  him  reflect  on 
e many  acts  of  satiated  vengeance  that 
e so  heartily  approved  by  the  author  of 
e work.  Surely  he  will  rapturously  cry 
t : “What  a glorious  paradise  would  this 
untry  of  our’s  be,  should  all  its  millions  of 
lightened  citizens  read  these  books,  and 
guided  by  their  morals  and  philosophical 
ichings  ! What  fraedom  would  we  pos- 
ss  ! Then  wouldr  our  motto  blaze  in  let- 
's of  gold  befoiA  the  whole  world  : Pros- 
r the  strongynd  the  infamous  ; down  with 
e weak  an^the  virtuous  !” 


\/0UR  FIRE-ESCAPES. 

We  have  fire-escapes,  long,  slender  affairs 
e very  appearance  of  which  makes  stout 
;n  shudder,  and  causes  thin  gentlemen  to 
lile.  It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  watch 
stout  gentleman  examine  one  of  these  life- 
eserving  instruments.  He  will  take  up  a 
ngle  section  and  examine  it  carefully  in 
cry  detail,  then  he  will  gaze  mournfully 
on  his  own  curved  proportions,’  and  finally, 
:er  a short  pause,  sigh  heavily,  and  walk 
oughtfully  away. 

Still,  our  portly  friends  in  case  of  fire,  will 
i by  no  means  delinquent.  We  were  not 
'are  until  recently  that  such  manly  hearts 
at  beneath  their  undulating  bosoms. 
iey  are  men— brave  men  as  all  will  admit 
ren  the  circumstances  under  which  their 
jurage  will  be  displayed  are  made  known 
all. 

At  Fordham,  the  most  elaborate  prepara- 
ns  have  been  completed  with  which  to 
:et  and  successfully  cope  with  the  all  de- 
foying  fire  fiend.  It  has  been  arranged  that 
- student  first  discovering  the  fire  shall 
se  and  neither  ring  a large  bell*?  for  that 


would  h^ve  no  effect  upon  the  sleeping  stu- 
dents, nor  endeavor  to  shake  them,  for  that 
would  be  more  useless  than  the  former 
method,  but  he  will  carefully  turn  out  all  the 
lights,  throw  up  all  the  windows,  jingle  some 
keys  and  say  sweetly,  “ first  bell,  all  out 
please.”  This  course  of  proceedings,  it  is 
thought,  will  cause  some  at  least  to  rise. 
When  all  are  awake,  the  fire-escapes  will  be 
let  down  from  their  appointed  windows. 
Two  stout  gentlemen,  whose  sense  of  their 
own  unworthiness  will  not  allow  us  to  print 
their  names — have  been  allowed  the  exalted 
privilege  of  first  descending  the  fire-escapes. 
During  their  descent,  several  enthusiastic 
gentlemen  will  pour  water  upon  their  dis- 
appearing heads. 

To  a superficial  observer,  this  plan  of 
action  may  at  first  appear  a little  unusual, 
but  a careful  examination  will  soon  reveal 
the  consummate  wisdom  upon  which  it  is 
based.  In  the  first  place,  if  during  the 
descent  of  the  stout  gentlemen,  the  fire-escape 
should  break  at  any  one  point,  the  above 
named  worthies  will  undoubtedly  become 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  much  annoyance  will 
be  saved  those  who  are  about  to  descend. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fire-escapes  should 
not  break,  the  stout  gentlemen  in  -passing 
the  class-room  corridor  could  take  measures 
for  the  removal  of  the  demerit  calendars 
from  the  professor’s  desks  which  it  would  be 
a pity  to  see  burnt  before  our  very  eyes.  In 
passing  the  study-hall  also,  precautions  could 
be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  reading  desk. 
This  piece  of  furniture,  while  it  is  beyond 
doubt  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the 
abode  of  learning  referred  to,  has  like- 
wise overheard  so  many  whispered  conver- 
sations, that  its  loss  would  be  sincerely  re- 
gretted by  every  talkative  student  in  college. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  case  of  fire,  the 
bulky  young  men  of  St.  John’s  will  immedi- 
ately become  very  prominent.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  water  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
heads  of  the  descending  heroes.  This  pro- 
ceeding as  may  be  readily  imagined  is  in- 
tended to  counteract  the  violence  of  the 
flames  during  their  downward  flight. 

While  these  events  are  transpiring  below, 
the  students  in  the  dormitory  above  will  as- 
semble at  one  end  of  the  room  and  sing  from 
beginning  to  end  that  fascinating  song  en- 
titled “ Miss  Brady’s  piano-forte,”  It  is 
thought  that  this  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
will  attract  to  the  college  every  individual 
blessed  with  hearing  within  the  radius  of  a 
quarterof  a mile.  Of  course  the  inhabitants  of 
Fordham  will  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
some  bedlamites  have  broken  loose,  but  ex- 
planations can  easily  be  made.  Great  care 
will  also  be  taken  to  preserve  intact  the 
many  valuable  works  of  art  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  dormitory  are  adorned.  Some  of 
our  art  critics  have  suggested  that  they  be  sent 
below  with  the  stout  gentlemen  at  the  first 
alarm  of  fire.  About  this  time  keys  will  be 
produced,  and  the  dormitory  doors  having 
been  opened,  the  students  will  proceed  to  the 
ground  floor  by  means  of  the  broad  stair- 
cases provided  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way 
the  fire  will  prove  a source  of  satisfaction  to 
all  except  perhaps  the  college  authorities. 
The  students  will  all  be  saved,  the  stout 
gentlemen  will  have  acquired  immeasurable 
renown,  and  last  but  not  least,  our  fire-escapes 
will  have  beep  thoroughly  tested, 


A CARD. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J„  is  happy  to  an- 
nounce, through  these  columns,  that  four 
scholarship-prizes  are  offered  for  competition 
to  the  students  of  St.  John’s,  or  to  young 
men  of  any  other  college  or  of  any  other 
place.  The  successful  competitor  will  be 
entitled  to  remain  one  year  in  the  class  to 
which  his  prize  entitles  him,  free  of  charge, 
gaining  thereby  board,  lodging  and  tuition, 
thus  receiving  a prize  equal  in  money  value 
to  over  $300.00.  No  one  falling  below  90 
will  be  awarded  the  prize.  A day,  sometime 
near  the  beginning  of  June,  will  be  appointed 
for  competitors  to  come  up  for  examination.' 
The  following  are  the  programmes  : 

N.  B.  An  equivalent  will  always  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  matter  designated  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 


Classics  or  Freshman  Programme. 
English.  Brown’s  Grammar  entire — Writ- 
ten Composition  or  Exercise. 

Latin.  Yenni’s  Grammar  complete — Pros- 
ody excluded.  Written  Exercise. 
Casar.  De  Bello  Gallico  1,  2,  3,  4 
Books. 

Cicero.  De  Amicitia. 

Greek.  Yenni’s  Grammar  as  far  as  Prosody. 
Written  Exercise. 

Translation  of  Bullion’s  Reader  from 
page  1 73-2 1 2. 

History.  Ancient. 

Arithmetic . Robinson’s  Higher  complete. 
Belles-Lettres  or  Sophomore  Pro- 

' GRAMME. 

English.  Prosody — Written  Exercise. 
Latin.  Prosody — Written  Theme. 
Casserly’s  Rules  of  Prosody. 

Cicero:  Orations  against  Cataline. 
Virgil:  Eclogues-zEnid : 1,  2 

Books. 

Greek.  Xenophon:  Cyropaedia,  1 , 7,  8 
Books. 

Homer:  Iliad.  1,  2,  Books. 

Written  Theme. 

History.  Middle  Ages. 

Algebra.  Davies’  Entire. 

Rhetoric  or  Junior  Programme. 
Latin.  Written  Theme. 

Horace:  Oder— De  Arte  Poetica. 
Virgil:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 Books. 

Cicero:  Pro-Ligario ; Pro-Archia 

Poeta. 

Greek.  Written  Theme. 

Plato:  Creto ; Apologia. 

Sophocles:  CEdip.  Tyrannus. 
Demosthenes:  Olynthiacs. 

English.  General  History  of  Literature ; 

Written  Analysis. 

Mathematics.  Geometry. 

Chemistry.  Part  1st.  Theoretical  Chem- 
istry, (Barker.) 

History.  Modern. 

Philosophy  or  Senior  Programme. 
English.  Principles  of  Literature.  Written 
Rhetorical  Analysis. 

Latin.  Written  Theme. 

Cicero:  Select  Speeches.  (Folsom.) 
Tacitus:  Germania. 

Horace:  Epistles,  Satyrs. 

Greek.  Written  Theme.  Demosthenes:  Pro- 
Corona.  CEschylus:  Prometheus, 
History.  Modern.  Schlegel’s  Lectures. 
Chemistry.  Barker:  Part  II.  Inorganic. 
Mathematics.  Trigonometry  and  Analy- 
tical Geometry. 

N.  B.  The  students  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  Classes  have  their  recitations  in 
Lathi. 

Candidates  will  please  send  in  written 
notification  before  April  1st, 
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FEBRUARY,  1883. 


We  must  beg  pardon  if  this  number  is 
perhaps  a little  bit  too  retrospective.  Febru- 
ary is  examination  month.  Journalism  to 
be  sure  is  pleasure  when  there  is  question  of 
the  examination,  but  our  motto,  like  the  in- 
dividual who  took  down  his  store  shutters 
instead  of  going  to  his  wife’s  funeral, 
is  : “ business  before  pleasure.”  It  would 
have  been  cruelty  to  the  only  animal  Mr. 
Bergh  does  not  protect — man— to  have  been 
rushing  out  at  our  Editors  and  breaking 
their  already  broken  heads  by  discordantly 
shouting  for  copy.  Copy  has  been  lacking 
this  month,  and  thus  we  have  been  thrust 
into  the  beggarly  attitude  of  rummaging 
among  old  college  manuscripts,  and  even — 
do  not  tell  it  in  Gath — of  resorting  to  the 
last  resource  of  needy  editors — of  whisper- 
ing to  our  Printer  to  give  us  less  room  by 
double  leading  our  columns.  We  are  honest 
enough  to  avow  that  at  times  we  have  been 
“ hard  up  ” for  copy,  and  we  are  shrewd 
enough  to  conjecture  that  we  will  be  re- 
duced to  similar  straits  in  the  future.  Hence 
our  present  retrospective  aspect.  Still  we 
are  true  to  our  maxim  as  College  Editors. 
We  wish  our  pages  to  reflect  our  College 
life.  And  with  the  examination  and  its 
terrors  behind  jjs,  our  life  just  now  is  retro- 
spective. 


— The  interment  of  Archbishop  Hughes 
in  the  new  cathedral  during  the  latter  part 
of  January,  was  an  occasion  of  deep  interest 
to  all  Catholic  New  Yorkers.  We  are  not 
as  a rule  a demonstrative  community,  but 
the  event  referred  to  caused  all  classes  to 
unite  in  paying  their  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  him  whose  very  name  be- 
came a power  in  New  York  City  and  its 
vicinity.  The  good  Archbishop  has  now 
been  called  to  his  eternal  reward  nearly  a 
score  of  years,  and  the  generation  who 
knew  and  loved  him  best  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. It  is  highly  probable, therefore,  that 
at  the  late  reinterment  many  among  the  vast 
throng  who  assembled  at  the  new  cathe- 
dral were  personally  unacquainted  with  the 
man  to  whose  earthly  remains  they  were  so 
eager  to  do  honor.  Through  his  works, 
however,  Archbishop  Hughes  was  known  to 
all.  Most  of  the  principal  avenues  of  the 
city  are  adorned  with  edifices  which  were 
either  erected  by  him  personally  or  through 
his  immediate  co-operation.  Schools, 
churches,  asylums,  nothing  daunted  his  un- 
tiring energy.  The  manner  in  which  he 
used  his  vast  influence  during  the  great 
draft  riots  will  long  be  remembered.  His 
brilliant  pen,  ever  busy  in  defence  of  Catho- 
licism and  its  tenets,  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  opposed  him  in  the  field 
of  controversy.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tending the  recent  obsequies  is  said  to  have 
been  far  above  one  hundred  thousand. 
Among  Fordham  students  the  name  of 
Archbishop  Hughes  will  long  be  held  dear, 
for  it  was  his  appreciative  eye  which  first 
selected  the  beautiful  site  on  which  St. 
John’s  College  now  stands.  The  brave  old 
man  has  gone  to  his  eternal  rest  rich  in  vir- 
tue, and  during  the  past  month,  from  many 
a Catholic  heart  throughout  the  land,  has 
gone  forth  the  fervent  prayer,  requiescat  in 
pace. 

* 

* * 

— We  are  not  ubiquitous,  but  the  number 
of  individuals  who  “got  just  the  parts  they 
knew  best  ” at  the  recent  examinations  ap- 
pears to  be  exceedingly  large.  Apparently 
dame  Fortune  presided  in  the  corridor  and 
doled  out  to  the  students  exactly  the  por- 
tions of  their  examination  programmes 
with  which  they  were  best  acquainted.  We 
trust  that  the  good  lady  will  be  as  magnani- 
mous on  future  occasions  and  will  continue 
to  roll  her  wheel  in  this  direction.  The  re- 
vulsion of  feelings  in  regard  to  written  ex- 
aminations is  likewise  unparalleled.  These 
peculiar  institutions  from  being  quoted  on 
the  average  at  far  below  forty  and  a fraction 
have  now  advanced  to  the  high  figure  of 
eighty-six  and  some  ninety-sixths.  Truly 
this  is  a progressive  age. 

* 

* * 

— Rumors  are  already  afloat  about  the 
Division  elections  now  close  at  hand.  We 
have  been  told  that  several  complete  tickets 


will  be  in  the  field.  This  appears  to  us  an 
excellent  feature  inasmuch  as  it  will  cause 
a large  number  of  names  to  be  presented 
from  which  to  choose  our  officers  for  the 
spring  term.  The  old  caucus  system  in 
which  each  class  is  represented  has  many 
advantages  but,  we  think  that  a change,  to- 
gether with  a little  competition,  would  tend 
to  improve  Division  politics.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  present  incumbents,  there  are 
several  crying  evils  in  both  of  the  first  Divis- 
ion societies  which  demand  immediate  at- 
tention. It  is  a fact  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  one  of  them  at  least  is  now  the 
worst  managed  society  of  its  kind  in  the 
college.  Let  us  trust  that  a new  broom  will 
sweep  very  clean. 

* 

* * 

- — The  delightful  condition  of  the  college 
paths  during  the  last  month  has  been  the 
occasion  of  considerable  eloquence  in  our 
immediate  vicinity.  The  exordiums  were 
usually  ex  abrupto,  the  confirmations  brief 
but  extremely  pointed,  while  the  peroration 
approached  the  sublime  by  being  delivered 
from  the  depths  of  a particularly  slimy  pool. 
Will  not  some  kind  benefactor — a Christian 
man  who  disapproves  of  the  use  of  forcible 
expletives — endow  St.  John’s  with  a com- 
plete set  of  stone-flagged  sidewalks  ? His 
name  will  long  be  revered  by  the  dandies  of 
the  parlor,  and  on  each  succeeding  anniver- 
sary of  the  endowment  certain  dauntless  in- 
dividuals will  attempt  to  obtain  a full  recrea- 
tion day  in  honor  of  the  happy  event.  In 
brief,  to  use  the  expressive  phrase  of  a well 
known  Belles-Lettrician,  “ His  name  will  not 
be  Mud.” 

* 

* * 

— Contributions  for  the  MONTHLY  from 
gentlemen  outside  the  board  of  editors  are 
like  angel’s  visits,  few  and  far  between.  We 
are  the  more  surprised  at  this  because  there 
are  a large  number  of  good  writers  in  the 
college  to  whom  the  labor  of  writing  an  in- 
teresting article  would  be  comparatively 
small.  The  old  question,  “What  shall  we 
write  of  ” is  frequently  heard.  This  is  easily 
answered.  Observe  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  events  transpiring  round  about  you, 
whether  in  the  college  or  in  the  outside 
world,  and  send  the  result  of  your  investiga- 
tion to  the  Monthly.  To  those  who  foresee 
too  great  difficulty  in  this  we  would  suggest 
that  any  pleasing  incident  of  general  interest 
if  rightly  developed  will  not  be  declined. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  English  Course  have 
been  especially  chary  in  the  matter  of  con- 
tributions, and  this  appears  unaccountable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  English  com- 
position is  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  course  they  have  chosen.  We  suspect 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble  in  this 
matter  arises  from  the  sensitiveness  of  stu- 
dents in  regard  to  the  rejection  of  articles. 
If  people  thus  affected  would  read  the  lives 
of  a few  of  our  great  English  writers,  we 
think  that  this  difficulty  would  soon  be  obvi- 
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‘ would  these  gentlemen  bring  us  ? Where 


ated.  At  least,  give  the  editors  an  opportu- 
nity to  decline  a few  articles  before  you  de- 
cide upon  your  ability  in  regard  to  prepar- 
ing contributions  fit  for  publication.  Few 
are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  a news- 
paper article  ought  to  be  written,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  this  wretched  few  we  append  the 
following.  The  construction  of  a newspaper 
article  resembles  the  baking  of  an  apple- 
dumpling. Take  several  interesting  inci- 
dents, pare,  cleanse  and  reduce  to  a uniform 
whole,  cover  the  mass  thus  formed  with  a 
thick  pastry  of  relative  matter  obtained  from 
magazines  and  library  books,  add  French 
phrases  or  Latin  proverbs  to  suit  the  taste, 
together  with  a strong  dash  of  originality. 
Cook  the  whole  over  a quick  fire  of  imagina- 
tion and  serve  on  clean  essay  paper.  The 

result  will  be  found  very  palatable. 

* 

* * 

— Our  energetic  Dramatic  Society,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best  managed 
bodies  in  the  College  has,  we  believe,  some 
grand  plans  for  the  future.  If  one-tenth  of 
the  astounding  tales  told  us  be  true,  the 
present  dramatic  season  will  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  known  at  Fordham. 
How  long  some  of  the  winter  months  would 
be  without  these  bright  intervals  of  sun- 
shine to  look  forward  to  ! Judging  by  the 
muffled  sounds  issuing  from  certain  portions 
of  the  buildings,  the  music — that  prominent 
feature  of  every  performance — will  retain  its 
old  standard  of  excellence.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  tire  officers  of 
the  Dramatic  Society  for  the  quiet  yet  mas- 
terly manner  in  which  the  arrangements  for 
each  entertainment  are  perfected.  The 
only  line  in  which  these  gentlemen  appear  to 
be  unsuccessful  is  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
stage  secrets.  We  can  hardly  blame  them 
for  this,  however,  sinqe  the  revelation  of 
secrets  is  monopolized  by  a few  masculine 
old  women,  and  the  actions  of  these  cannot 
be  controlled  outside  of  the  society  meetings. 

' * 

* * 

— The  season  is  fast  approaching  when 
that  malignant  disease  called  spring-fever 
makes  its  first  insidious  attack.  Unchari- 
table persons,  and  among  these,  strange  to 
say,  college  professors  figure  largely,  have 
been  so  unkind  as  to  denominate  this  fright- 
ful malady  “ lazy  fever.”  Now  this,  as  can 
be  easily  shown,  is  abase  insinuation  against 
the  student  world.  In  the  first  place  the 
most  alarming  symptoms  are  noticeable  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  day.  Say,  for 
example,  from  half  past  six  until  a quarter 
past  seven  in  the  early  morning,  from  two 
until  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  a 
quarter  to  six  until  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening.  Again,  the  students  during  these 
intervals,  so  far  from  being  lazy,  vigorously 
remove  all  traces  of  books  and  exercises 
from  their  presence,  and  earnestly  endeavor 
to  read  up  all  the  light  fiction  which  they 
have  unavoidably  neglected  during  the  year. 
It  is  furthermore  noticeable  that  large  num- 


bers of  enthusiastic  gentlemen  endeavor  to 
improve  their  hand  writing  in  recreation 
about  this  time,  and  acquire  marvellous  skill 
in  the  fac-simile  reproduction  of  numerous 
pages  of  history.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  word  “ lazy  ” as  applied  to  spring-fever 
appears  to  us  highly  improper,  We  learn 
with  pleasure  that  a select  company  of  eleven 
gentlemen  who  were  quite  prominent  at  the 
reading  of  the  examination  notes  are_  about 
to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  the  nature 
of  this  disease  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  Ford- 
ham  students. 

* 

* * 

— We  notice  that  many  of  our  contem- 
poraries speak  familiarly  of  mock  trials. 
These  merry  affairs  are  apparently  unknown 
at  St.  John’s  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn  have 
never  been  introduced  there.  If  the  debat- 
ing society  would  take  the  initiative  in  this 
matter  a trial  could  easily  be  arranged  in 
which  all  could  co-operate  and  a great  deal 
of  solid  enjoyment  be  obtained.  Our  logical 
philosophers  would  make  capital  judges,  and 
a little  coaching  in  the  forms  of  law  would 
soon  render  them  excellent  caricatures  of 
many  a minister  of  justice  in  our  Western 
states.  The  Rhetoricians,  as  lawyers,  would 
have  a grand  opportunity  to  display  their 
mastery  over  the  arts  of  persuasion  and  to 
air  the  rounded  periods  for  which  they  are 
now  justly  famous.  The  imaginative  Belles- 
Lettricians  would  make  perfect  witnesses 
and  their  well-known  good  nature  would  be 
equal  to  any  amount  of  cross  examination. 
Our  rampant  Freshmen  need  but  to  be  hand- 
cuffed in  order  to  become  unsurpassed 
criminals  deserving  the  highest  punishment 
of  mock  law.  Of  course  the  whole  affair 
would  be  based  upon  absurd  premises  so 
that  the  trial  could  be  enjoyed  both  by 
spectators  and  participants.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  a mock  trial. 

* 

* * 

— Our  energetic  contemporary  the  Scholas- 
tic recently  published  a witty  article  on  Bob 
Ingersoll  in  which  the  atheistical  gentleman 
was  shown  to  have  a very  confused  notion 
in  regard  to  several  astronomical  facts  usu- 
ally found  on  the  first  page  of  most  common 
school  geographies.  The  article  reminds  us 
that  Bob  is  sometimes  unsuccessful  in  other 
fields  than  those  of  astronomy  and  polemics. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  is  quite  an  orator 
and  possesses  a certain  personal  magnetism 
by  means  of  which  he  obtains  great  command 
over  those  who  listen  to  him.  In  court,  how- 
ever, where  he  addresses  keen  lawyers,  the 
results  of  his  peculiar  methods  of  reasoning- 
are  not  always  greeted  with  applause.  But 
recently,  after  a very  long  speech,  one  of  the 
opposing  counsel  arose  and  proved  in  open 
court  the  somewhat  startling  thesis  that  the 
gentleman  “ Had  relied  entirely  upon  his  im- 
agination for  his  facts  and  his  memory  for 
his  jokes.”  On  another  occasion,  Bob,  while 
defending  some  prisoners,  indulged  in  a 
lofty  flight  of  Rhetoric,  “ Where,”  quoth  he, 


will  all  these  lengthy  proceedings  end  ?”  In- 
stantly a ringing  voice  answered.  “In  a 
penitentiary.”  Bob  was  nonplussed.  He  be- 
came confused,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  con- 
tinue his  argument.  Frequently,  when  facts 
are  wanting,  he  falls  back  on  vituperation, 
and  in  some  instances  his  attacks  are  very 
violent.  After  one  of  these  tirades  in  which 
he  called  the  opposing  counsel  a “ liar,”  the 
latter  was  interviewed  by  a reporter  and 
asked  if  he  did  not  feel  aggrieved.  “Feel 
aggrieved?”  said  the  lawyer,  “ uot  I.  In- 
gersoll calls  the  Bible  a liar  also,  and  I am 
not  at  all  ashamed  to  have  my  veracity  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  of  the  Holy  Book.” 


OUR  EXAMINATIONS. 

Our  examinations  began  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary twenty-ninth, and,  after  three  days,  were 
ended.  The  usual  long  hours  of  agony- 
passed  by  very  quietly,  while  the  half-hours 
before  the  judges  seemed  as  short  and  as 
unsatisfactory  as  ever.  Considering  the  un- 
expectedly fortunate  results,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  “ royal  steeds  ” must  have 
performed  their  duty. 

Thi  Rhetoricians  were  not  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  receiving  an  average  of 
eighty-six  out  of  a hundred  points,  they  won 
the  promised  class  day.  Messrs.  Dunn> 
Butler,  J.  Walsh,  Downey,  and  O’Malley  re- 
ceiving above  ninety  per  cent.  The  mem- 
bers of  ’85,  though  perhaps  a little  disap- 
pointed, were  agreeably  surprised  in  Mr. 
McManus’s  ninety-seven,  which  was  the  best 
note  obtained  in  the  college.  Their  average 
was  eighty,  winch  is  fair  considering  the 
number  of  students.  ’86,  notwithstanding 
the  high  notes  of  Frank  Langdon  and  John 
Troy,  only  received  an  average  of  seventy- 
; three. 

The  classical  course  produced  four  un- 
lucky wretches  who  failed  to  obtain  the 
hoped  for  forty  per  cent.  First  and  second 
Grammar  had  an  average  of  sixty-two.  But 
P.  Lennon  in  the  latter  class  merited  ninety- 
six.  Third  Grammar  came  to  the  front  with 
seventy-four.  Boylan,  Rousseau,  Blun,  J. 
Lynch,  and  Ordonez  averaging  above  ninety, 
while  nine  other  students  succeeded  in  get- 
ting above  eighty. 

In  the  Commercial  course  the  Belles  Let- 
tricians  averaged  seventy-three.  The  first 
and  second  introductory  classes  sixty-one 
and  sixty-eight.  In  the  former,  R.  Vina  ob- 
tained ninety-four,  while  another  student  of 
the  same  class  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
fail.  In  the  latter,  Donohue,  Crowley,  and 
Ferrara  obtained  above  ninety  to  the  envy  of 
two  other  fellow  students  who  did  not  aver- 
age forty. 

Preparatory,  with  the  ninety’s  of  J.  Murray, 
Durant,  C.  Murray,  and  De  Bremont,  ob- 
tained eighty-two  per  cent. 

On  the  whole,  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  students  in  the  University,  fifty-five 
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averaged  above  eighty,  and  only  eleven  below 
forty.  These  results  were  read  out  in  the 
college  hall  by  the  Vice-President  on  Friday, 
ihe  second.  Professors  and  students  were 
enchanted  with  the  success,  and  hope  that  a 
like  good  fortune  will  be  in  attendance  next  I 
June. 

The  highest  note  in  Philosophy  99)^  was 
merited  by  ? We  will  wait  till  next  June. 

The  highest  notes  in  the  different  courses 
were  respectively  as  follows : 

University  Course  : 97  89-96,  Bernard  Mc- 
Manus, Class  of  Belles  Lettres. 

Classical  Course:  9649-96,  Patrick  Len- 
non, Class  of  2d  Grammar. 

Commercial  Course:  9572-96, John  Don- 
ohue, Class  of  2d  English. 

Preparatory  Course:  9538-96,  John  Mur- 
ray, Class  of  Preparatory. 

The  Monthly  not  long  ago — it  could  not 
be  very  long  ago — affirmed  that  it  would  not 
swerve  a single  hair’s  breadth  from  the  line 
of  conduct  it  had  marked  out  for  itself.  “ Life, 
it  said,  is  too  short  to  be  spent  in  quarreling. 
Still,  Mr.  Exchange-Editor,  where  were  your 
thoughts  that  they  were  unmindful  of  your 
generous  resolution,  and  led  you  into  just 
the  slightest  bit  of  sarcasm,  against  a couple 
of  contemporaries  ? Moreover,  what  was 
another  Editor  doing  that  he  so  clearly  mani- 
fested his  political  bias?  Was  there  no  one 
in  all  American  History  who  could  have 
pointed  the  moral  of  “grit  ” but  Mr.  Grant. 
How  much  “grit  ” think  you  was  required 
to  fight  it  out  on  that  line  all  Summer? 
Smoking  and  feasting,  and  loitering  on  the 
shores  of  a beautiful  river.  Who  would  not 
“ fight  it  out  ” on  that  line  not  only  all  but 
every  Summer?  The  history  of  that  battle 
Summer  has  not  been  written  in  its  entirety. 
Only  the  proven  “ Grit  ” is  the  grit  to  be 
moralized  on.  All  this,  mind  you,  gentle 
readers,  not  because  we  love  Mr.  Grant  i 
less,  but  because  we  love  truth  more.  All  j 
this,  too,  in  the  kindest  feeling — We  belong  ! 
to  no  political  party,  and  we  eschew  all  plat- 
forms. 

* 

* * 

The  Monthly  has  lost  two  valuable 
assistants  in  Messrs.  C.  Hoban  and  J.  R. 
Murphy — It  will  regret  we  chronicle  their 
departure.  While  we  are  sorry  they  are  no 
longer  of  our  number,  we  wish  them  happi- 
ness and  success  in  their  respective  roads  of 
life. 

* 

The  snow  is  a welcome  visitor.  It  is  white 
— it  is  moist — it  is  beautiful.  But  like  other 
beautiful  things,  it  is  not,  the  poet’s  dictum 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  a joy  for- 
ever. When  11  comes  down  upon  us  in  its 
insinuating  way,  with  a determination  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  week  with  us,  our  feel- 
ings are  gratified,  and  we  make  no  objections 
to  it.  That  is,  unlike  some  other  things,  we 
want  the  snow  cold.  Let  it  come  down  on 
the  breath  of  a north  wind,  come  resolutely, 
then,  hurrah  for  the  snow ! But  when  it 
descends  in  its  own  noiseless  fashion,  neither 
cold  nor  warm,  but  lukewarm,  disappearing 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  ground,  softening 
the  earth  and  besmirching  it  with  mud,  we 
want  none  of  it — its  room  is  pleasanter  than 
its  company.  In  such  a flight  it  has  no  com- 
panionship with  the  common  rain.  We 
rather  prefer  the  rain  from  whose  noisy  pat- 
ter we  know  what  to  expect — but  the  snow 
is,  in  the  condition  we  speak  of,  a delusion. 
These  solemn  reflections  came  to  our  mind 
as  we  gazed  from  the  study-hall  window  on 
our  beloved  base-ball  ground  buried  under 
ten  inches  of  mud-snow, 


Some  people  objected  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  B.  in  his  article  on  Tennyson.  We 
put  the  simple  rejoinder,  if  any  he  have  of- 
fended, let  them  speak.  We  invite  criticism. 
We  would  prefer,  however,  to  have  the  critics 
not  confine  it  to  the  play-hall  or  recreation- 
grounds.  Why  don’t  they  write  to  B.  about 
it.  He  knows  he  is  not  infallible,  is  open  to 
correction,  and  is  willing  to  give  anybody 
and  everybody  legitimate  satisfaction.  We 
intend  to  be  very  candid  in  our  remarks  on 
all  College  performances.  At  the  same  time, 
we  beg  leave  to  remind  all  our  readers  that 
our  pages  are  open  to  them  all — in  fact,  there 
is  nothing  would  please  us  more  than  to 
start  an  unacrimonious  controversy  on  liter- 
ary, theatrical  or  social  topics. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Jcles  Picolet,  ’85,  Died  Feb.  io. 

What  might  have  been — Oh!  who  can  tell, 
Snatched  from  our  midst,  the  hurrying  years 
To  thee  nor  care  shall  bring,  nor  tears, 

The  tolling  bells  ring  out  thy  knell. 

Let  fools  stiR  say — u He  sleepeth  well  ’ — 

Thy  grave  hath  yielded  up  its  dead, 

Thy  purged  soul  hath  heavenward  sped, 

The  tolling  bells  ring  out  thy  knell. 

First  to  cast  off  life’s  weary  spell, 

The  things  of  sense  to  thee  are  naught, 

Thine  are  heaven’s  joys  transcending  thought, 

The  tolling  bells  ring  out  thy  knell. 

Classmate,  we  will  not  say  farewell, 

Thou  hast  gone,  before  we  follow  thee. 

Still  struggling,  hapless  exiles  we 
’Till  tolling  bells  ring  out  our  knell. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  class  of  “ 85,” 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 

IVhereas , it  has  pleased  God,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom, to  call  to  Himself  our  friend  and  class- 
mate, Jules  Picolet,  and 
Whereas,  in  losing  him  we  feef.  t thjat  we  have  lost 
a friend  in  every  respect  worthy  of  our  love 
and  esteem,  therefore  be  it 
Resolved.  That  in  the  death  of  Jules  Picolet, 
our  fellow  student  and  companion,  we  mourn 
one  who,  by  his  modesty  and  uprightness,  had 
endeared  himself  to  all,  and  who  during  the 
years  he  has  spent  with  us,  had  united  himself  by 
ties  of  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  to 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
Resolved.  That  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  sorrowing  family  of  the  deceased  in 
their  great  affliction,  and 
Resolved.  That  this  heartfelt  testimonial  of  our 
sympathy  and  sorrow  be  forwarded  to  the 
parents  of  our  departed  classmate. 

COMMITTEE. 

M.  P.  Enright,  B.  F.  McManus, 

J.  M.  Quin.  W.  N.  Kernan. 

Jos.  L.  McGlynn,  Secretary. 


A great  deal  has  already  been  said  about 
college  theatricals  in  general,  and  particularly 
about  theatricals  at  St.  John’s.  We  do  not 
wish  our  readers  to  suppose  that  we  apply 
ourselves  wholly  to  the  development  of  dra- 
matic talent,  to  the  detriment  of  the  more 
important  branches  of  education.  The  re- 
hearsals and  entertainments  given  by  the 
students  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  college 
curriculum.  Experience  and  the  good  re- 
sults attained,  fully  justify  the  faculty  in  co- 
operating with  the  students  in  all  their 
dramatic  undertakings.  We  respectfully 
ask  all  dissenters  and  cui  bonos  (?)  to  abstain 
from  pre-condemnation  and  attend  our  grand 
Shakesperean  revival  after  Easter. 

* 

* * 

At  a meeting  of  the  Editors  held  Feb.  4th, 
sentiments  of  regret  were  expressed  by  the 
entire  board  at  the  withdrawal  of  two  mem- 


bers of  the  staff.  .Mr.  John  Halligan  was 
elected  business  manager,  replacing  Mr.  John 
Murphy  ; and  Mr.  J.  M.  Quin  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Hoban’s 
withdrawal.  Succession  is  the  law  of  existence 
and  as  The  Fordham  College  Monthly 
is  bound  to  exist,  others  in  turn  must  “ fight 
the  good  fight.”  With  these  slight  changes 
in  its  editorial  ranks,  the  Monthly  will  en- 
deavor “ to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.” 

WITH  OUR  CONTEMPORARIES- 

The  Boston  College  Stylus. — The  editors  of 
the  Monthly  take  pleasure  in  cordially  welcom- 
ing the  Stylus  among  college  papers.  The  lit- 
erary and  dramatic  proficiency  of  Boston  Col- 
lege is  not  altogether  unknown  at  Fordham,  and 
we  think  it  safe  to  predict  for  the  editors  of  the 
Stylus  an  equally  brilliant  future  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  Father  Ryan’s  poem  in  the  first 
issue  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  other  verses  en- 
titled “A  boy  is  a boy,”  etc.  are  clever  and  origi- 
nal. The  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  the  first  issue. 

The  Lafayette  College  Journal , though  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  home  news, is  a very  creditable 
college  paper.  One  feature  especially  interested 
us  the  more  so  as  it  is  we  believe  peculiar  to  the 
journal.  We  refer  to  the  ‘‘Intercollegiate.’’ 
This  section  of  the  paper  overflows  with  mat- 
ter dear  to  the  heart  of  the  college  student,  and 
tends  to  create  friendly  relations  betw’een  the 
various  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  ‘ Levia  Jacula’  of  the  journal  are  decid- 
edly above  the  average.  A few  articles  on  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  in  addition  to  its  present 
good  qualities  would  obtain  for  this  paper  a very 
extensive  circulation. 

The  Mu  Omichronicle — What  a peculiar  name 
— from  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  has  reached  us, 
and  certainly  deserves  special  notice.  The  first 
issue  of  a college  paper  usually  betrays  a lack  of 
editorial  finish,  but  the  ‘ Mu'  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  articles  are  original,  carefully 
written  and  interesting.  The  tone  of  the  paper 
is  elevated,  and  on  the  whole  we  have  been  very 
favorably  impressed  with  this,  the  first  number 

The  Sunbeam,  from  Whitby,  Ontario  .though 
edited  entirely  by  young  ladies,  is  singularly  free 
from  gossip  and  small  talk.  Those  astounding 
announcements  that  Miss  So-and-So  has  a new 
bonnet,  or  Miss  Whats-her-name  a new  cloak,  so 
frequent  in  papers  of  this  class  are  conspicuous- 
ly absent  in  the  Sunbeam.  We  would  suggest 
to  the  young  lady  editors,  that  a single  column 
scarcely  affords  sufficient  space  for  a biographi- 
cal sketch  of  a man  like  Carlyle.  “ My  Mother’s 
Expectations”  is  excellent.  Music  is  evidently 
the  strong  point  of  Whitby  College.  Why  can- 
not the  contributors  of  the  Sunbeam  give  us 
some  reminiscences  of  the  great  composers  ? 

The  St.  Laurent  Spectator  extends  to  us  the 
most  cordial  greeting  we  have  yet  received.  We 
are  grateful  for  this,  and  trust  that  the  friendly 
relations  now  existing  between  the  Monthly  and 
Spectator  will  long  continue.  The  December 
and  January  numbers  of  the  Spectator  are  as 
usual  bright  and  interesting. 

The  Richtnond  College  R/essenger  is  a well 
written  periodical  of  an  historical  turn  which  we 
have  perused  with  considerable  interest.  The 
articles  are  thoughtful  and  discuss  subjects  which 
are  not  purely  local.  Come  again. 

The  Shurtleff  College  Review  comes  to  our  ' 
sanctum  this  month  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
lively,  independent  journal  abounding  in  brief 
pithy  paragraphs.  Judging  by  the  matter  con- 
tained in  its  columns  Shurtleff  College  is  by  no 
means  a dull  place. 

The  following  exchanges  have  also  been  re- 
ceived: 

Swarthmore  Pheenix,  Scholastic , The  News- 
letter, College  Student,  St.  Mary's  College 
Journal,  The  Wheel , The  Catholic  Fireside , 
The  College  Journal,  Niagara  Lndex,  Knick- 
erbocker, C haddock  College  Monthly. 
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Gentility  is  so  much  in  demand  in  the 
world  to-day,  and  so  often  lacking'  in  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  those  who  ought  to 
know  better — let  us  call  them  collegians — 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  following  pregnant  remarks,  clip- 
ped from  “ Life,” 

on  gentility: 

A man  may  be  a gentleman  in  appear- 
ance, in  manner,  or  in  feeling,  or  in  all  three. 
If  he  fulfills  either  condition  he  has  a title  to 
the  name.  If  he  fulfills  all  of  them  he  will 
be  so  fine  a creature  that  the  name  can  do 
him  no  good,  and  if  his  right  to  it  is  ques- 
tioned, it  will  not  disturb  him. 

Appearance  is  largely  a matter  of  attire, 
which  is  to  be  bought  for  money  ; but  it  de- 
pends too  upon  taste,  which  is  much  more 
difficult  to  purchase,  and  upon  natural  gifts 
which  cannot  be  bought. 

Good  manners  are  either  a disguise,  or 
they  are  the  outward  evidence  of  a good  dis- 
position. They  may  be  acquired,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  buy  them,  though  their  absence 
is  readily  pardoned  in  persons  who  are  very 
rich,  very  good,  very  intelligent,  or  eminently 
powerful  from  any  cause. 

A man  who  has  the  feelings  of  a gentle- 
man is  usually  born  with  them.  To  him  they 
are  instincts  by  which  he  will  regulate  his 
behavior  in  circumstances  where  neither  his 
experience  nor  his  reason  can  guide  him. 
But  they  may  be  acquired — most  readily  by 
association  with  persons  who  already  possess 
them,  and  they  are  fostered  by  decent  living. 

A gentleman  will  have,  first  of  all,  self- 
respect.  He  will  fear  self-condemnation 
more  than  anything  else,  except,  perhaps, 
for  a different  reason,  self-praise. 

And,  as  he  respects  himself  as  a man,  and 
exacts  decent  treatment  of  himself,  so  will 
he  also  respect  other  men  as  men,  and  use 
them  accordingly. 

HOME  ITEMS. 

Quis,  quae,  quod. 

Cujus,  cujus,  cujus. 

Ouibus  auxiliis,  cur,  quomodo,  quando  ? 

Blank  verse  is  poetry. 

“ A little  box  of  candy  for .” 

Brother  Early  has  again  taken  charge  of 
the  cuisine. 

Who  was  the  lucky  philosopher  that  got 
ninety  and  a fraction  ? 

A singular  decrease  of  piety  was  noticeable 
immediately  after  examination. 

We  have  had  several  good  days  of  skating 
this  term. 

“ I-thoi-yu  McManus.” 

A new  matting  and  carpet  have  been  pro- 
cured for  the  stage. 

Let  every  friend  of  St.  John’s  be  present 
at  our  public  entertainments. 

A Shakesperean  play  will  be  given  after 
Easter. 

The  Dramatic  Society  has  purchased  a 
new  and  beautiful  drop  curtain,  which  will 
be  in  working  order  for  the  next  play. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  such  great  interest 
manifested  by  some  of  our  boys  in  the  train- 
ing of  new  men  for  the  nine.  Constant  prac- 


tice between  the  curtains,  and  brother  R’s 
i cough  medicine  administered  externally  will 
I accomplish  wonderful  results. 

We  would  be  ungrateful  were  we  to  leave 
unmentioned  the  exceedinggenerosity  of  our 
new  business  manager,  who  tendered  the 
Editors  a banquet  at  brother  Con’s.  Thus 
a precedent  has  been  established,  and  to  each 
new  comer  we  would  say — Do  thou  likewise. 

Demosthenes,  put  out  the  lights. 

Forty  and  a fraction. 

Did  you  pass  ? 

He  pauses,  he  hesitates,  he  flunks. 

How  did  you  like  the  examiners? 

Who  whistled  around  the  corner  ? 

Mr.  De  la  Hoz’s  funeral  oration  over  the 
stuffed  man  was  a masterpiece. 

And  when  the  choir  would  sing  no  more, 

Tom  H.  he  sang  the  chorus  o’er. 

Who  took  the  cake,  or,  rather,  who  did  not 
take  it  ? 

“ Baldy,”  General  Meade’s  old  war-horse, 
is  dead.  John  says  he  was  as  faithful  a 
steed  as  ever  Fordham  boy  drew  rein  o’er. 

Scene  in  reading  room.  Prefect : Who 
is  officer  of  the  hour  ? No  reply.  Prefect: 
Interregnum;  all  out! 

The  next  subject  for  debate  between 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes  will  soon  be  an-v 
nounced. 

The  aroma  of  the  garden  hovers  around 
the  tobacco  shop. 

Felix  Cavanagh  paid  us  a visit  Sunday,  the 
4th  inst. 

First  youth:  -'What  happened  to  the 
watch  ?” 

Second  youth  : “ Why  it  was  Lost  in  the 

Sewers.” 

“Statistics”  of  ’84  greatly  assisted  the  ex- 
aminers by  his  wise  suggestions  as  to  the 
proper  manner  of  conducting  the  boards. 

A great  many  were  attacked  with  head- 
ache and  other  minor  ills  immediately  after 
examination.  The  even-tempered  and  im- 
perturbable brother  Roach  generally  effects 
a cure  by  a single  dose  of  his  favorite  rem- 
edy— the  solution. 

And  lo ! he  asked  for  peas  and  they  gave 
him  pickles. 

The  recent  experience  of  P.  Thomas  on 
ice,  should  be  a warning  to  all  young  men 
gifted  with  a preponderance  of  avoirdupois. 
Not  content  to  await  the  fickle  pleasures  of 
Jack  Frost,  this  daring  youth  determined  to 
“cut  the  fancy”  despite  the  presence  of  three 
inches  of  water  the  recent  rains  had  deposited 
on  the  ice.  To  fall  is  the  experience  of  all 
skaters,  but  to  unceremoniously  sit  down  in 
three  inches  of  water  is  inglorious.  Two 
hundred  pounds  of  avoirdupois  wallowing 
in  three  inches  of  aqueous  fluidity;  the  dis- 
play of  adipose  rotundity  caused  by  the 
plaster-like  affection  of  his  garments ; the 
slow  and  laborious  ascent  to  the  dormitory  ; 
the  questionable  scriptural  quotations  which 
filled  the  air,  warrant  the  asking — Spectatum 
admissi  risum  teneatis  amici  ? 

Walcott  the  quail-eater  has  finished  his 
gastronomical  exhibition.  We  do  not  like  to 
boast,  but  will  venture  the  opinion  that 
were  “Gabe”  Case  to  enter  into  similar  con- 
tracts with  the  average  Fordham  youth,  his 
hotel  would  be  under  the  sheriff’s  hammer 
before  quail  season  was  over. 

The  base  ball  curtains  are  up,  and  the 
boys  are  enabled  to  play  within  doors.  The 
nine  will  soon  organize  and  go  into  active 
training  for  the  coming  season.  With  the 


present  material  at  hand  to  select  from  the 
former  reputation  of  St.  John’s  on  the  dia- 
mond does  not  seem  likely  to  suffer.  It 
pains  us  to  announce  the  departure  from  our 
midst,  of  Mr.  Chas.  Hoban,  ’85,  and  Mr. 
John  Murphy,  Scientific.  Both  these  gentle- 
men were  members  of  our  staff,  and  in  their 
departure  the  Monthly  sustains  its  first  loss. 
Mr.  Murphy,  as  business  manager,  discharged 
faithfully  the  somewhat  onerous  duties  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  office,  and  by  the 
warm  interest  evinced  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Monthly,  served  materially  to  cement 
a like  feeling  of  interest  among  his  fellow 
laborers.  While  regretting  our  loss  we  can- 
not but  congratulate  the  community  at  large 
upon  the  accession  of  two  such  estimable 
gentlemen.  We  wish  them  every  success  in 
life,  and  assure  them  of  a hearty  welcome 
should  chance  or  affection  direct  their  steps 
to  visit  their  Alma  Mater. 

Our  Rev.  Vice-President,  Father  Halpir., 
was  absent  two  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
gave  a Retreat  to  the  students  of  George- 
town College,  and  also  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Visitation  Convent  in  the  same  place.  His 
work  was  sadly  interrupted  by  a telegram 
calling  him  to  New  York,  to  be  present  at 
the  funeral  services  of  his  sister  who  passed 
aWay  Feb.  nth.  He  has  the  sympathy  of 
alf  in  his  great  bereavement. 

j The  first  catalogue  issued  by  the  college  ! 
|e  of  the  academicial  year  1849-50.  It  is  not  \ 
so  pretentious  as  our  present  catalogue,  being 
a seven  by  four,  twenty-four  page  pamphlet, 
printed  by  Edward  Dunnigan  & Bro.,  151 
F ulton  St.,  N.  Y.  Rev.  A.  J.  Thibaud,  S.  J., 
was  President,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Murphy,  S.  J., 
Vice-President  of  the  college.  The  number 
of  students  recorded  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven.  Commencement  exercises  were 
held  July  15th,  at  which  the  degree  of  LL. 
D.  was  conferred  on  Orestes  A.  Brownson, 
of  Boston,  Mass.;  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  on 
Alphonse  Lebreton,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  Timothy  Harley,  of  N.  Y.  The  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  Thomas  A. 
Collins,  New  York  ; David  A.  Merrick, 
New  York;  Antonio  M.  Kimball,  Mexico; 
Patrick  Mahoney,  Ireland  ; Wm.  Keegan, 
Brooklyn;  James  Moran,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Patrick  Gaynor,  Ireland. 

Many  anxious  enquiries  have  reached  us 
lately  concerning  the  health  of  the  president 
of  the  A.  O.  P.  The  esteemed  gentleman 
had  just  recovered  from  a serious  attack  of 
rheumatism  and  general  debility,  which  the 
knowing  ones  attribute  to  his  prolonged 
night-sessions,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
most  painful  combination  of  bronchitis  and 
internal  commotions.  Too  close  attention 
to  “Evidences  of  Religion”  brought  on 
these  maladies,  which,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
are  being  overcome  by  Dr.  Purroy’s  skilful 
treatment. 

D.  F.  Dodge,  ’82,  has  joined  a surveying 
party,  and  hopes,  through  the  medium  of 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  to  fully  recover  his  fail- 
ing health. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Karl  Rodenstein,  in  his  heavy  domestic 
afflictions. 

Every  student  should  take  an  interest  in 
keeping  the  out-door  appointments  of  the 
college  in  a neat  and  clean  condition.  Let 
us  have  a reform,  and  give  no  more  cause 
for  complaint. 

Mr.  Richly  is  working  faithfully  for  the 
interests  of  Second  Division.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  under  his  careful 
supervision. 
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Mr.  M.  O’Brien,  S.  J.,  formerly  professor  of 
classics  at  St.  John’s,  has  returned  from 
Georgetown  to  remain  with  us. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  A.  C. 
Sanchez,  Seville,  Spain. 

Who  is  pitcher  of  the  Rose  Hills  ? 

The  efforts  of  the  rural  representative  of 
’86  to  raise  a mustache  are  commendable. 

The  Monthly  was  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting a happy  meeting  between  Messrs  J. 
O'Connell  and  M.  Barron,  who  are  both 
pursuing  a course  of  medicine  in  Chicago. 

John’s  labial  protuberance  is  now  discerna- 
ble  without  the  aid  of  a microscope,  and  is 
really  promising.  “ Firm  and  erect  !” 

Mr.  F.  Jones  a former  professor  at  Ford- 
ham,  and  now  pursuing  theological  studies 
at  Troy,  paid  us  a visit  before  returning 
from  his  winter  vacation. 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Xavier,  ’78,  honors  his 
Alma  Mater  by  his  presence  occasionally. 

Mr.  H.  Quin  does  not  forget  old  friends 
and  acquaintances  at  Fordham. 

Mr.  Frank  Dimmler,  theatrical  hair-dress- 
er, will  have  charge  of  the  “make-up”  de- 
partment in  our  public  plays. 

Messrs.  Ryan  and  Thorndike  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  tidy  manner  in  which 
the  stage  is  kept. 

What  has  the  member  from  Michigan  to 
say  about  the  empty  box  found  on  his  desk  ? 
It  is  a case  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
William.  Only  two  pieces  left. 

The  underground  vestiges  of  our  old  gas- 
lighting system  are  gradually  disappearing. 
The  oil  has  been  drawn  from  the  tanks  and 
sold. 


The  dormitory  has  lately  obtained  some 
very  comfortable  acquisitions.' 

Third  division  now  rejoices  in  a new  bil- 
liard table. 

Will  the  president  of  the  reading-room 
see  that  the  papers  are  put  on  file  right  side 
up  ? To  grasp  aright  the  political  problems 
of  the  day,  while  standing  on  one’s  head  is 
liable  to  bring  on  brain  fever. 

No  student  having  relatives  or  friends  in 
the  city  should  fail  to  avoid  himself  of  so 
fortunate  a circumstance  for  disposing  of 
tickets  for  the  coming  Easter  play. 

We  admired  the  shrewdness  of  that  youth 
who  knowingly  picked  a crooked  pin  off  a 
chair  in  the  reading-room,  and  deliberately 
sat  down — on  two  more. 

Pamphlets  and  quack  medicine  circulars 
are  still  coming  from  D.  T.  W.,  ’82. 

Wanted  immediately  for  first  division 
study  hall,  one  journeyman  and  two  appren- 
tice spotters,  to  watch  the  movements  and 
interpret  the  thoughts  of  the  Prefect.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  looking-glass 
preferred.  Address,  Silent  [Contempt,  at 
this  office. 

It  is  our  intention  to  send  to  every  student 
and  friend  of  St.  John’s,  whose  address  is  in 
our  possession,  an  invitation  to  attend  our 
public  play,  which  will  take’ place  soon  after 
Easter.  The  dramatic  society  has  gone  to 
considerable  expense  in  procuring  new  scen- 
ery, carpets  and  various  other  stage  equip- 
ments. As  the  public  play  is  the  principal 
source  on  which  we  rely  for  defraying  ex- 
penses, the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  our 
friends  is  desired.  Of  course  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  many  to  attend,  still  they  can 
remit  a substantial  token  of  their  good  will, 
which  will  be  gratefully  received  as  an 
apology  for  non-attendance. 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Thorne,  Jr.,  an- 
other great  light  has  disappeared  from  the 
dramatic  stage.  In  the  Sunday  World, 
February  1 1 , is  contained  a brief  account  of 
his  early  life  and  education.  In  speaking  of 
the  latter,  the  World  says:  “He  received 
his  early  education  in  a public  school  and  then 
went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Montreal,  whence, 
after  a term  he  returned  to  this  city,  and  en- 
tered one  of  the  higher  classes  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated. After  consulting  our  catalogues  con- 
taining list  of  entries,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Thorne  entered  St.  John’s  in  1855,  and  re- 
mained two  terms,  leaving  in  1857,  without 
being  graduated.  Apropos  of  his  acting 
the  World  says  : He  was  an  actor  of  splen- 
did magnetic  vitality,  rising  easily  to  the 
height  of  the  most  impassioned  dramatic 
situations,  and  imbuing  quiet  and  subdued 
scenes  with  a latent  strength  that  gave  even 
them  a peculiar  power.”  Mr.  Thorne’s  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  Woodlawn  on 
Monday,  February  12th. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Toakes. — We  cannot  admit  such  u things  ” to  our 
columns. 

6*.  H. — Please  remember  that  our  time  has  a value  you 
cannot  estimate  and  that  we  are  not  in  position  to  an- 
swer conundrums. 

R. — Every  poem  or  piece  of  verse  should  possess  meter, 
rhythm,  elegance  of  diction  and  thought,  otherwise  it 
need  not  apply  here. 

/.  H.  F. — We  think  Talthybius  a very  fine  production. 
B.  is  a contributor  who  would  do  honor  to  any  paper. 

D.  R. — Yes  indeed  ! 

P.  F. — Consult  uncle  Remus. 

R.  S. — Josh  Billings  says  so,  and  who  knows  better  ? 

T.  V. — We  want  contributors  to  send  their  full  names. 
Now  you  understand  why  we  will  have  to  ask  Johnny  to 
look  in  the  waste-paper  basket  for  your  manuscript. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND  

Exchange  on  United  States. 


Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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ALL  FOR  LOVE; 

OR 

FROM  THE  MA  MGER  TO  TIIE  CROSS. 

BY  THE 

Rev.  James  J.  Moriarty,  A.  M., 

Pastor  of  St.  Patrick' s Church,  - Chatham  yN.Y. 

i Vol.  cloth,  extra,  p.p.  31Q.  Price  $1.25  net. 

Second  edition  now  ready . The  first  edition  of  1000  was 
exhausted  in  a few  weeks.) 

Opinons  of  the  Secular  ami  Religious  Pre'N. 

“ It  is  marked  throughout  by  the  most  genuine  feeling 
and  individuality  of  thought.  The  reflections  are  so 
just  and  the  expression  of  them  is  so  appropriate  and 
simple  that  nothing  but  pleasure  and  edification  can  be 
the  result.  Great  taste  reigns  in  every  paragraph,  and 
if  the  matter  was  delivered  in  the  shape  of  sermons  or 
lectures,  they  must  have  been  very  touching.” — London 
Tablet. 

“ It  is  a life  of  Christ  written  on  the  broadest  possible 
plan,  commends  itself  to  all  classes  and  creeds,  is  charming 
in  style,  and  will  undoubtedly  circulate  among  Christians 
•of  all  denominations.” — N.  Y.  Herald. 

“ Father  Moriarty  is  an  accomplished  writer  ; he  has 
already  made  his  mark  as  a theological  essayist*,  and  there 
is  in  his  new  work  “All  for  Love”  a devotional  spirit 
blended  with  a charming  simplicity  which  wins  at  once 
•on  the  reader  and  awakens  the  highest  sentiments  and 
the  purest  susceptibilities.  Next  to  that  exquisite  book, 
“All  for  Jesus,-”  by  Father  Faber— perhaps  exceeding  it 
in  many  respects  for  the  general  reader — is  this  new  con- 
tribution to  Catholic  literature — Catholic  in  its  widest 
•sense — for  while  the  production  of  a Roman  Catholic 
•clergyman  there  is  nothing  in  the  contents  which  all 
Christians  cannot  accept  and  cling  to.” — N.  Y.  Star. 

“ While  the  style  is  simple  as  the  purity  of  the  divine 
isubject  treated,  it  is  clear,  often  brilliant  and  delight- 
fully concise.” — Albaiiy  Press. 

“ The  writer’s  descriptions  are  clear  and  strong  ; the 
meditations  and  lessons  inculcated  are  edifying  and  high- 
ly suggestive  to  a devout  mind,  and  the  work  throughout 
is  calculated  to  exert  a highly  salutary  influence. — 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 

“The  talented  author  of  “ Stumbling  Blocks  Made 
Stepping  Stones"  has  given  us  a polemical  work  written 
in  a most  attractive  manner.” — The  IVestern  Home 
Journal. 

“ Very  sweet  indeed  is  it,  rich  with  the  fatness  of  the 
Gospel,  bracing  as  mountain  air,  beautiful  as  the  skies 
of  a summer  night.  Sound  in  doctrine,  convincing  in 
reasoning,  clear  in  style,  attractive  in  arrangement, 
•edifying  in  its  conclusion,  it  is  apt  to  make  us  love  our 
Elder  Brother  and  prove  our  love  by  walking  in  his  foot- 
steps and  becoming  like  unto  Him.” — Baltimore  Mirror 
(Organ  of  the  Archbishop.) 

“ The  reader  is  made  to  grasp  all  that  is  most  beautiful, 
touching  and  consoling  in  that  Life  which  “ has  brought 
such  hope  to  suffering  humanity  as  to  lift  it  up  forever 
beyond  the  possibility  of  despair.” — New  Orleans  Morn- 
ing Star. 

“ It  will  largely  increase  the  circle  of  admirers  and 
Teaders  of  Father  Moriarty’s  books.” — N.  Y.  Freeman  s 
Journal. 

“ It  is  a work  that  we  think  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
.and  Spread  the  seeds  of  loving  kindness  and  divine  tender- 
ness upon  human  hearts  long  after  its  author  has  ceased 
.from  labor.” — Heraldy  Hillsdaley  N.  ) . 

“ It  is  written  in  that  smooth,  candid,  persuasive  style 
which  has  made  t*he  books  of  Father  Moriarty  so  popular 
with  all  classes  of  readers.” — Hudson , (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Register. 

“ It  will  add  still  further  to  the  growing  reputation  of 
.its  brilliant  author.” — Courier , Chathaniy  N.  Y. 

“The  literary  character  of  the  book  is  excellent.” — 
Good  Literature. 

“ Full  of  true  Christianity  and  happily  free  from  sec- 
tarianism and  bigotry.” — N.  Y.  Tablet. 

“We  are  struck  with  its  many  merits,  its  simple, 
natural  style  and  its  deep,  sympathetic  feeling.” — Catho- 
dic Telegraphy  Albanyy  N.  Y. 

“ The  entire  work  is  written  with  a noble  simplicity 
which  must  commend  it  alike  to  the  learned  and  un- 
learned.”— Catholic  Unioriy  BuJfalOy  N.  Y. 

“ It  is  full  of  gems  of  thought  that  cannot  but  win  the 
heart  of  a careful  reader.” — Catholic  Coluinbiaiiy  Colum- 
bus y Ohio. 

“ May  it  be  blessed  of  God  in  its  holy  mission  of  pre- 
senting to  men,  as  their  only  Redeemer,  Him,  whose  life 
and  character  it  so  beautifully  unfolds.” — Rev.  N.  H. 
Van  A rsdale  yPastor  of  Reformed  Ch  u rch , Pa  ter  son , N.J. 


BY  THE  SAME  A UTHOR  : 

'“Stumbling  Blocks  Made  Stepping  Stones.” 

(Eighth  Edition  Now  Ready). 

Highly  commended  by  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious 
Press  and  favored  with  the  A postolic  Benediction 
of  His  HolinesSy  Leo  XIII. 

1 Vol.  12  mo.  Cloth y extray  $1.25  net.  Cheap  editiotiy 
30  cents y post  paid.  Cheap  edition  in  large  quantities  at 
very  low  rates , to  be  obtained  of  the  Catholic  Publication 
Society , 9 Barclay  Street , New  York. 

“ This  is  the  product  of  a loving  heart  and  clear  in- 
tellect.”— Tablet , Londoiiy  Efiglajid. 

“ A wonderful  success.” — N.  Y.  Freeman' s Journal. 
“ Written  clearly  and  forcibly  and  without  a trace  of 
sectarian  bitterness.” — New  York  Herald. 
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FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  (German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, - - 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half- Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J„ 

President. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL, 

AND 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

The  Department  is  ready  for 
the  seventy  boys  who  are  al- 
ready assigned  to  it  by  the  be- 
ginning of  next  month. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular- 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J„ 

President. 
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E.  FARLEY, 


96  BOWERY. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

I ioal  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  12d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


C.  H.  MYERS  & BRO., 


IMPORTERS  OP 


BALTIMORE,  Md. 


MIEK  STUCK  ARID, 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a eood  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 


DONOVAN  & LONDERGAN, 


Near  Fordham  Depot,  ; T "Pi 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers  STEAM  JOB  r RENTERS, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco.  269  Pearl  Street, 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
lngand  Day  School,  tor  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Servatius.  H is  eminently  select. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  School  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 


URSUL1NE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York 


The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  Into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


KEARIM’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  13 2d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  fhe 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

-MtELTI  NG.’N- 
DRIJG  GIST, 

FORDHAM,  • 

Near  Depot,  NEW  YORK. 


GUSTAV  J.  B0RRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

This  is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 
In  the  District 

Corner  Kingkhridge  Road  and  Railroad 
Ave..  Uordliam,  New  York  City. 


PHILIP  DIJFFEY’S 

ITOIffiKJkil  II©!!!!^ 

Near'the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

Hip  Horb^mn  §oII^r$  f8ottl|lij* 

TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 

Reasonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad- 
vertisements. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

IN- 

FINE  CLOTHING  *» 

# 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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UNFORGIVEN. 


What  is  that  you  tell  me  ? Is  he  dead  ? 

Why  only  yester  night,  I sat  alone 

By  my  own  shadowy  hearth.  The  ashes  red 

Set  me  thinking  of  him.  We  had  sown 

The  spring-time  of  our  friendship  with  hopes  bright, 

In  prospect  of  a golden  fruitage  grown 
From  love’s  fair  seed.  In  innocent  delight, 

I plucked  and  found  them  ashes  all  within. 

And  now  you  tell  me  that  he  died  last  night  ? 

Why  I sat  dreaming,  and  like  they  who  sin 
To  shine  star-like,  and  shine,  and  fall,  and  die, 

My  taper  died  in  socket  ; nor  could -I  win 
Me  from  my  fancies.  Like  a mystery 
Forever  silent,  o’er  me  hung  a dream. 

The  night  winds  mocked  the  silence  with  their  cry  ; 
And  in  my  vision  was  one  only  theme  ; 

And  all  was  shapless  as  the  rushing  wind. 

All  black  ! all  hate  ! all  shallow,  and  did  seem, 

I slept  with  hate, — and  hatred  was  the  dream. 

As  softly  grows  into  the  night  each  star, 

That  crowns  the  east,  while  yet  the  west  is  red, 

So  ever  brightening,  sought  me  from  afar 
An  Angel,  softest  radiance  round  her  spread  ; 

And  on  her  countenance,  calm  ; nor  frown,  nor  smile — 
The  lips  can  smile  ev’n  when  the  heart  is  dead. 

I gazed  upon  the  Angel’s  face,  and  while 
I gazed,  I felt  the  Angel  read  my  heart, 

And  turned  my  eyes  back  to  my  hate,  whose  guile 
Was  blackened  in  that  light.  There  was  no  part 
Of  me  free  from  that  blackness,  o’er  and  o’er, 

And  intertangled  were  we,  heart  and  heart, 

Like  two  worms  hidden  in  the  inmost  core 
Of  some  fair  fruit  of  Autumn,  were  we  there, 

Two  blots  upon  the  day  the  Angel  bore 
Upon  her  wings,  and  forehead,  and  fair  hair. 

And  thus  she  spoke : “ Pluck  out  the  hate  you  bear, 
Forgive  him  all  !”  (Forget,  O heaven  above, 

The  answer  in  my  boldness  I did  dare)  : 

“ He  cannot  give  me  back  my  broken  love, 

And  I will  not  forgive,  will  not  forgive.” 

Than  when  in  love  unto  its  mate  the  dove 
Fliest  swiftest,  swifter  far  the  Angel  fled. 

And  so  you  tell  me  now  that  he  is  dead  ? 

J.  L. 


WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY  AT  ST. 
JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM. 

A long  line  of  cars  started  from  the  de- 
pot at  Forty-second  street  on  last  Thursday, 
conveying  the  members  of  the  Xavier  and 
Catholic  Unions  to  witness  the  entertain- 
ment given  at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
by  the  College  Dramatic  Society,  in  honor 
of  the  Birthday  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
The  large  hall  was  literally  packed  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  wealth,  fashion  and  cul- 
ture of  the  city.  The  presence  of  ladies  in 
gay  toilets  agreeably  varied  the  monotony 
of  black  coats.  A bust  of  Washington, 
decked  with  laurel  was  placed  in  a conspic- 
uous position. 

PROGRAMME. 

Overture,  March,  “Emerald,”  C.  Wein- 


garten,  Orchestra.  Prologue,  Chas.  W. 
Nagle. 

“ The  Porter’s  Knot.”  Act.  I.  Scene, 
Samson’s  Cottage.  Music, Waltz,  “ Pomone,” 
Waldteufel,  Orchestra.  Act.  II.  Scene, 
Canterbury  Inn.  Music,  a.  Polka  Mazurka, 

“ Lambitieuse,”  Faust,  Orchestra,  b.  Solo, 
Violin,  David,  Prof.  F.  Schwarz. 

“ Make  Your  Wills.”  Scene,  Mr.  Ireton’s 
Apartments.  Finale.  Galop,  “ Lookout,” 
F.  Wild,  Orchestra. 

Music  by  the  College  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Ad.  Petersen. 

Stage  Managers,  John  Ryan,  J.  Thorn- 
dike, Property  Men,  Fk.  Williams,  Jr„  Th. 
Barr. 

Committee  of  Reception. — J.  Ward 
Thoron,  Paul  T.  Carew,  James  F.  Corbett, 
Thomas  J.  Dunn,  Leslie  Kernan,  Rignal  D. 
Woodward. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

“ The  Porter’s  Knot.”  Drama  in  two  acts. 
By  John  Oxenford. 

Samson  Burr,  David  Burr  (Brothers), 
James  N.  Butler,  Francis  D.  Dowley ; Au- 
gustus Burr,  Samson’s  Son,  Michael  H- 
O’Brien  ; Henry,  adopted  son  of  David, 
Frederick  Williams,  Jr.;  Captain  Oakum, 
William  B.  Donovan  ; Mr.  Smoothly  Smirk, 
Charles  W.  Nagle  ; Stephen  Scatter,  Thomas 
R.  Halpin  ; Bob,  Joseph  H.  Watson  ; Pas- 
sengers, Waiters,  Sailors,  etc. 

“Make  Your  Wills.”  Farce  in  one  act. 
By  E.  Mayhew  and  G.  Smith.  Mr.  Ireton, 
Walter  Kernan  ; Charles,  his  son,  Michael 
Enright ; Septimus  Plotter,  his  nephew,  John 
Quin;  John  Foresight,  a faithful  servant, 
James  Walsh  ; Joseph  Brag,  George  Gid- 
dings  ; Process,  Joseph  A.  McGlynn. 

After  the  Reverend  Rector  and  the  col- 
lege faculty  had  filed  in,  the  admirably  train- 
ed college  orchestra  played  a lively  march, 
and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Nagle  stepped  on  the 
stage  and  read  the  prologue,  in  which  a 
synopsis  of  the  plot  of  the  drama  was  given. 
The  “ Porter’s  Knot  ” belongs  to  the  class 
of  character  dramas,  written  to  bring  out  the 
salient  points  of  prominent  actors  noted  for 
handling  effectively  special  phases  of  human 
character.  It  was  composed  specially  to  fit 
Robson,  Wigan  and  Cooke,  great  artists  of 
a past  generation.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
in  it  the  actor  is  everything.  And  that  the 
rendition  of  it'  by  the  members  of  the  St 
John's  College  Dramatic  Society  brought  out 


fully  every  detail  of  its  humor  and  pathos, 
and  held  the  interest  of  the  audience  from 
the  opening  to  the  close,  is  saying  a good 
deal.  The  hero  of  the  piece  was  played  by 
Mr.  M.  O’Brien.  It  was  regretted  that  this 
gentleman,  who  acts  with  a finish  that  has 
nothing  amateurish  about  it,  and  is  quite 
up  to  the  level  of  a good  many  professional 
stars,  had  not  more  opportunities  of  display- 
ing his  abilities.  For  although  the  incidents 
and  denoument  all  center  round  him,  there 
were  only  two  scenes  in  which  he  could  do 
effective  work.  But  even  in  them  he  show- 
ed his  calibre.  His  voice  easily  lends  itself 
to  every  shade  of  feeling,  and  in  the  scene 
where  the  prodigal  meets  his  father,  the  au- 
dience showed  that  he  had  touched  chords 
that  responded  to  his  skilful  treatment.  Mr. 
James  N.  Butler  and  Francis  D.  Dowley  en- 
acted the  parts  of  the  two  old  men  with 
marvellous  truthfulness  to  nature.  As  a 
rule,  young  amateurs  are  more  successful  in 
those  parts  than  in  others.  In  simulating 
age,  they  are,  as  it  were,  forced  to  get  out  of 
themselves  and  into  another  personality. 
But  such  a perfect  picture  of  the  “ lean  and 
slippered  pantaloon  ” as  that  of  Mr.  Butler’s 
is  not  often  seen  even  on  the  regular  stage. 
And  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  acting  of 
Mr.  Dowley.  Both  were  remarkable  for 
their  diversity,  presenting  quite  different 
types  of  the  genus  “old  man.”  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Williams  had  hardly  a part  that  was 
calculated  to  bring  out  his  fine  artistic  capa- 
bilities. To  those  who  remember  his  re- 
markable rendering  of  “Prince  Arthur”  in 
“ King  John  ” last  year,  it  will  be  a subject  of 
gratification  to  see  him  in  a part  in  which 
his  abilities  will  receive  free  play.  But  what 
he  had  to  do  he  did  with  intelligence  and 
thoroughness.  As  “ Captain  Oakum,”  Mr. 
W.  B.  Donovan  acted  the  jovial  tar  to  the 
life.  Mr.  T.  R.  Halpin  gave  a capital  lepre- 
sentation  of  the  good-natured  scamp  “Scat- 
ter.” “ Smoothly  Smirk  ” found  an  effective 
personator  in  Mr.  C.  W.  Nagle,  and  “ Bob 
was  well  done  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Watson.  “ Make 
Your  Wills  ” brought  to  the  front  members 
of  the  society  already  known  for  their  laugh- 
ter-provoking propensities.  Mr.  G.  Gid- 
dings  and  John  Quin  proved  that  they  had 
lost  nothing  of  the  vis  comica.  As  an  old 
gentleman,  troubled  with  gout  and  passion, 
Mr.  Walter  Kernan  was  most  amusing,  and 
Messrs.  Enright,  Welsh,  and  McGlynn  did 
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their  part  to  keep  the  audience  in  roars  of 
laughter  during  the  progress  of  the  piece. 
Thus  all  the  performances  given  by  the 
College  Dramatic  Society  have  been  pro- 
gressive, the  last  being  an  advance  on  the 
preceding  ones  in  the  conception  of  the 
tout  ensemble.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  the 
expectations  as  to  the  public  play  which  will 
be  given  in  April  should  be  very  high.  It  is 
intended  that  it  will  emphasize  a great 
Shakespearean  revival  in  the  College.  All 
the  preceding  efforts  have  been  only  tenta- 
tive, and  intended  to  lead  to  the  great  fount 
of  all  dramatic  inspiration,  Shakespeare. 
Already  a beautiful  and  costly  curtain  has 
been  ordered.  Costumes  of  more  than  or- 
dinary excellence  are  being  prepared,  and 
everything  is  being  done  to  render  the  oc- 
casion memorable  to  the  fortunate  individuals 
who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  present. 
That  it  will  be  a great  success  may  be  an- 
ticipated by  any  one  who  knows  the  capa- 
bility of  the  accomplished  Moderator  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Fargis,  to  whom  so  much  of 
the  success  of  these  entertainments  is  due, 
and  the  dramatic  ability  already  displayed 
by  the  members. 

Among  those  present  we  notice  Messrs. 
Reginald  Woodward,  Charles  Prendergast, 
Jeremiah  Campion,  Henry  Amy,  Francis 
Higgins,  Henry  Sayers,  Joseph  Thoron, 
August  Vatable,  Col.  Richard  O'Byrne,  U. 
S.  A.;  J.  G.  Develin,  M.  Carey,  De  Brake- 
leer,  Blunn,  Savannah,  Charles  Voisin,  Dick- 
enson, etc. 


GREGORY  VII,  (HILDEBRAND). 

Nothwithstanding  the  unbridled  invectives 
of  Protestants  and  philosophers  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  spite  of  the  prejudiced 
assertions  of  errant  theologians,  Gregory 
VII.,  known  better  as  Hildebrand,  stands 
out  before  us  among  the  figures  of  history, 
the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  greatest,  per- 
sonage that  has  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  the  modern  world.  Born  in  a carpenter’s 
shop  in  the  little  Tuscan  town  of  Soano, 
the  future  pontiff,  when  a mere  boy,  was 
sent  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary’s  on  the 
Aventine  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts.  Completing  his  studies  there 
with  the  greatest  praise  and  distinction,  he 
set  out  at  the  age  of  manhood  to  the  great 
religious  house  at  Cluny,  so  famous  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  church,  the  exactness  of 
its  ritual,  and  the  strictness  of  its  discipline. 
He  remained  there  for  several  years,  drink- 
ing incessantly  at  its  abundant  founts  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  with  which,  as  his  bio- 
graphers testify,  he  had  been  deeply  imbued 
from  his  earliest  youth.  His  extraordinary 
merit  recommended  him  to  Henry  III.  as  a 
fit  preceptor  for  his  young  son,  Henry  IV. 
This  indeed  was  a strange  coincidence  that 
brought  together,  in  the  sweet  relation  of 
guide  and  disciple,  two  individuals  destined 
in  a short  cycle  of  time  to  give  rise  to  the 
fiercest  struggle  that  ever  arose  between  the 
papacy  and  the  empire  ! 


So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  Hildebrand's  intention,  after  the 
death  of  Gregory  VI.,  to  devote  himself 
henceforth  to  monastic  life.  But  his  genius, 
and  unremitting  energy,  as  well  as  his  un- 
bounded attachment  to  the  Holy  See,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Leo  IX.,  who  raised 
him  to  the  cardinalate,  and  shortly  after- 
wards conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of 
archdeacon  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was 
this  great  and  illustrious  man  who,  more 
than  any  other,  supplied  the  oil  which  kept 
bright  the  sacred  flame  during  the  six  year’s 
reign  of  Leo  IX.,  and  during  the  four  Pon- 
tificates which  fill  up  the  nineteen  years 
between  it  and  his  own  elevation. 

Before  entering  on  a discussion  of  the 
memorable  deeds  Hildebrand  achieved,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  cast  a rapid  glance 
over  the  political  state  of  the  Catholic  world 
at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  papal 
chair.  In  Germany,  his  former  pupil,  the 
youthful  and  inexperienced  King  Henry  IV., 
given  up  to  the  guidance  of  his  courtiers 
and  those  even  worse  counsellors,  his  pas- 
sions, was  waging  a bloody  war  with  the 
Saxons,  whose  national  pride  revolted 
against  his  gross  injustice.  Every  country 
of  Europe  was  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
misfortune.  The  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
gave  rise  to  fearful  disorders  and  endless 
wars.  Worse  than  this,  the  clergy  had 
fallen  in  many  places  below  the  high  stand- 
ard of  their  calling. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the 
time  Hildebrand  took  possession  of  the 
papal  chair.  It  is  evident  that  no  power 
was  then  firm.  The  restoration  of  the  in- 
terrupted harmony  among  the  noble  and 
clergy  called  for  some  mighty  power  to  roll 
back  the  deluging  tide  of  corruption,  and 
to  build  up  society,  by  checking  abuses  and 
giving  back  its  lost  strength  to  political  in- 
fluence. 

Fearful  as  the  task  of  such  a reform  must 
have  seemed,  even  to  himself,  Gregory  did 
not  quail  before  it.  No  sooner  was  he  en- 
throned than  he  openly  resolved  to  purge 
the  priesthood  of  simony  and  sensuality,  as 
wTell  as  to  emancipate  the  church  from  the 
interference  of  the  temporal  power.  The 
emperor,  Henry  IV.,  made  no  scruples  of 
selling  ecclesiastical  livings  to  the  highest 
bidders,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Greg- 
ory held  a council  in  Rome,  by  which  a de- 
cree was  promulgated,  that  all  persons 
guilty  of  simony  should  be  excommunicated 
as  incapable  of  exercising  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  furthermore,  that  all  mar- 
ried and  unworthy  priests  should  bedegraded. 
And  as  Henry  IV.  proved  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  usurpers  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  by  giving  his  sanction  to  the  system 
of  investitures,  this  decree  took  away  all  his 
power  and  authority  in  that  respect.  Hence, 
it  brought  the  pope  in  direct  collision  with 
the  emperor. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  essay  to  de- 


scribe the  scenes  in  which  Hildebrand  and  I 
the  ungrateful  prince  were  the  principal  I 
actors.  But  this  may  be  maintained,  that  I 
writers  hostile  to  the  papacy  have  studiously 
ignored  the  shameful  position  of  Henry,  in 
his  bitter  war  upon  the  monk  whose  devoted 
care  had  guided  the  study  of  his  earlier 
years. 

In  the  achievement  of  his  two-fold  labors 
Gregory’s  health  became  hopelessly  broken, 
and  his  soul  ascended  in  the  odor  of  sweet-  I 
ness  to  the  throne  of  God.  But  his  ideas- 
and  works  did  not  pass  away.  They  re- 
mained behind  to  teach  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  who,  though  small  in  number,  were 
powerful  by  the  might  of  learning  and  vir- 
tue, the  way  to  travel  the  toilsome  road  of 
reform  w'hich  he  so  gloriously  traced  out. 

It  is  a grave  error  to  impute  to  him  a 
clear  or  even  a dim  prevision  of  the  conse- 
quences, nay,  of  the  tendencies  of  all  his 
acts.  It  is  a graver  error  still,  and  just  now 
a very  popular  one,  to  suppose  that  he 
nourished  “a  great  scheme  of  theocratic 
empire,”  and  that  he  dreamt  of  “a  vast 
ideal  of  sacerdotal  despotism.”  It  must  be 
invincible  prejudice  which  can  refuse  to  see 
that  Hildebrand  lived,  as  we  live  from  day 
to  day,  dealing  with  problems  as  they  arose, 
dealing  with  them,  like  us,  with  reference  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  the  opportunities 
of  the  hour,  the  calculations,  the  inspira- 
tions of  the  moment ; but,  unlike  most  of 
us,  dealing  with  them,  too,  on  clear  and  im- 
mutable principles,  and  with  an  eye  un- 
swervingly fixed  upon  a definite  aim,  far 
above  “ the  vulgar  range  of  low  desire.” 

His  whole  object  was  the  liberty  of  the 
church.  To  free  her  from  the  fetters, 
whether  of  vice  or  of  earthly  tyranny,  and 
to  vindicate  her  claims  to  absolute  inde- 
pendence in  carrying  out  her  mission,  was 
the  work  which  his  hands  found  to  do,  and 
which  he  did  with  all  his  might,  from  the 
day  on  which  Leo  admitted  him  into  his 
pontifical  court,  until  the  day,  thirty-six 
years  after,  when  he  passed  away  at  Salerno. 

It  always  became  this  great-hearted  Pon- 
tiff to  stand  up  as  champion  of  the  glorious  j 
cause ; to  defend  at  the  peril  of  his  life  the 
spotless  integrity  of  the  virgin  church, 
and  to  follow  up  the  twofold  scourge  of 
clerical  incontinence  and  simony  into  the 
stronghold  of  the  feudal  systems  of  investi- 
tures where  it  had  taken  shelter.  His  iron 
will  and  far-reaching  mind  brought  him 
safely  through  “a  sea  of  troubles.”  In  the 
realization  of  his  designs  he  displayed  a 
prudence,  skill,  and  energy  which  have 
forced  involuntary  homage  from  his  very 
enemies.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  exam- 
ples given  to  the  world  to  show  the  power 
of  truth  when  served  by  a deep  conviction 
and  unbending  conscience.  Equally  re- 
markable was  his  love  of  virtue.  He  could 
not  speak  of  moral  distinctions  with  indif- 
ference. His  heart,  his  voice,  his  pen,  and 
his  conduct  were  always  on  the  side  of 
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virtue,  order  and  religion.  As  a lover  of  the 
human  race,  of  the  church,  and  of  his  God, 
no  man  could  better  discharge  the  various 
duties  of  his  station,  or  dispense  with  a 
more  winning  grace  all  the  sweet  charities 
of  life. 

His  pontificate  opens  a great  era  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  It  has  become  noted 
from  the  general  commotion  caused  in 
Europe  and  throughout  the  whole  world 
by  the  remarkable  genius  of  a single  man  ; 
famous  because  the  will  of  a pope  changes 
the  face  of  the  earth  ; illustrious,  because  a 
monk,  coming  forth  from  the  solitary  shades 
of  a cloister,  conceives  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing a universal  monarchy  in  the  midst  of 
Christendom,  that  the  sun  of  Rome  might 
dart  its  beams  upon  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  J.  J.  H. 

WAGNER. 

Wagner  has  been  more  fortunate  than 
many  another  pioneer  of  new  ideas.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  full  fruition 
of  triumph.  He  was  not  one  of  the  world- 
martyrs  who  “wrought  in  sad  sincerity,” 
calmly  leaving  their  work  to  the  judgment 
of  the  ages,  conscious  as  they  were  that 
from  their  own  time  they  had  only  to  ex- 
pect misconception  and  scorn.  Believing 
that  he  had  a message  for  the  world,  which 
it  was  well  that  the  world  should  hear,  he 
spared  no  effort  to  have  his  mission  recog- 
nized. In  travail  and  long-suffering,  in  the 
physical  pangs  of  hunger,  in  the  mental 
pangs  much  harder  to  be  borne,  inflicted  by 
ignorance  and  envy,  he  toiled  on,  sure  that 
jhis  art  was  the  true  art,  and  that  it  must 
some  time  or  other  force  itself  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  world.  And  he  has  had  the 
reward  of  his  patient  trust  in  himself.  Other 
men  of  genius  have  seen  faint  flickerings  of 
the  light  that  was  to  illumine  their  names, 
before  they  sunk  out  of  existence.  It  was 
his  fortunate  lot  to  behold  the  hill  tops 
ablaze  with  the  sun  of  his  glory  before  he 
descended  below  the  horizon  himself. 

Yet  the  message  he  was  commissioned  to 
make  known  was  not  a new  one.  His  work 
has  been  rather  a revival  than  a creation. 
That  music  should  be  the  vehicle  of,  and 
subordinate  to,  the  loftiest  thoughts  of  the 
poet  was  a doctrine  that  had  received  prac- 
tical application  before  the  modern  world 
,came  into  existence.  He  only  revived  the 
idramatic  ideas  that  perished  with  ancient 
Greece.  In  those  awful  dramas  in  which 
man  is  the  victim  of  an  inexorable  Fate, 
which  forces  him  to  commit  crime,  and  then 
punishes  him  for  having  committed  it,  we 
see  the  sources  of  Wagner’s  inspiration,  and 
the  influences  that  shaped  his  art.  In  the 
Greek  drama  all  the  arts  were  co-ordinated 
and  correlated  in  such  marvellous  fashion 
:as  the  world  shall  never  see  again.  Paint- 
ing, architecture,  pantomime,  and  music, 
animated  and  controlled  by  poetry,  com- 
bined their  powers  to  intoxicate  the  souls  of 


the  spectators.  Wagner  himself  tells  us 
that  he  made  the  Greek  drama  the  basis  of 
his  art,  and  notices  the  two  distinctive 
characteristics  of  that  form  of  art.  While 
amongst  us  the  different  branches  of  art 
follow  their  several  ways,  they  were  har- 
moniously blended  in  the  Greek  theatre  into 
a higher  art,  which  comprised  the  special 
power  of  each,  and  the  will  of  the  poet 
dominated  all.  The  music  aimed  at  being 
the  rythmic  notation  of  the  verse,  the  musi- 
cal expression  of  the  words,  and  neither  mel- 
ody nor  symphony  were  of  importance  only 
as  far  as  they  gave  symmetry  to  the  poet’s 
thought.  Thus,  there  was  no  room  for 
“stars”  either  on  the  stage  or  in  the  orches-  j 
tra,  and  no  one  could  monopolize  the  ap- 
plause which  was  the  due  of  all.  The 
people,  concentrating  all  their  energies  on 
the  development  of  the  entire  drama,  had 
not  their  attention  distracted  by  the  neces- 
sity of  admiring  the  cleverness  of  a single 
actor. 

The  second  feature  of  the  Greek  drama 
which  Wagner  has  attempted  to  reproduce 
has  been  its  religious  character.  He  too  seized  ; 
on  the  religious  and  heroic  legends  of  the 
German  race,  and  made  them  the  basis  of 
his  work. 

From  these  considerations  we  can  see 
what  a difference  there  is  between  the 
“musical  drama,”  as  Wagner  calls  it,  and 
what  is  generally  understood  by  the  name 
of  opera.  In  the  opera,  the  libretto  is  a 
pretext  for  the  music.  The  verses  may  be 
wretched,  as  indeed  they  generally  are.  The 
absence  of  true  sentiment,  of  real  poetic 
feeling,  is,  however,  of  no  importance,  for 
the  music,  the  arias  and  duos  and  marches, 
are  what  the  spectator  goes  to  hear,  and  the 
words  are  of  no  account  except  as  a vehicle 
for  the  music.  Nor  is  this  all,  the  opera  is 
composed  of  a series  of  pieces,  complete  in 
themselves,  and  have  only  a nominal  con- 
nection. They  can  be  played  separately  in 
concerts  without  any  one  being  sensible  of 
any  relation  between  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  drama  of  Wagner  forms  one 
homogeneous  whole.  All  the  parts  are 
united  together  by  the  development  of  the 
passions  of  the  different  characters,  and  by 
a necessary  connection  of  incident.  His 
works,  then,  as  we  have  said,  are  not  operas, 
but  musical  tragedies,  in  which  the  unity  of 
motion  is  the  overpowering  consideration. 
The  music  has  the  same  unity  as  the  poetry, 
the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  poem  being 
the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  music. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Wagner  should 
have  intruded  his  philosophical  ideas  into 
his  dramas,  some  of  which  are  false  and 
others  childish.  He  unfortunately  adopted 
the  pessimist  theory  of  human  life,  and  it 
forms  the  foundation  of  his  tetralogy 
of  the  “ Niebelungen,”  and  is  constantly 
suggested  in  his  other  dramas.  But  for- 
tunately this  is  no  obstacle  to  our  admira- 
tion of  perhaps  the  greatest  musical  genius 
of  the  modern  world. 


"LONGFELLOW.’’ 

To  appreciate  or  measure  aright  the  beau- 
tiful qualities  of  Longfellow’s  poetry,  or  to 
recognize  the  literary  service  he  has  render- 
ed his  country,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
in  imagination  to  the  epoch  when  he  began 
his  literary  career.  He  first  planted  the 
seeds  of  his  literary  fame  in  a soil  which  had 
hitherto  fostered  the  flowers  of  foreign  poe- 
try. American  literature  had  not  then  been 
born,  the  appetite  for  it  had  yet  to  be  evok- 
ed. and  the  very  means  for  giving  it  to  the 
public  created.  “Bryant”  had  indeed  pub- 
lished his  “ Thanatopsis,”  Washington 
Irving  his  “ Knickerbockers,”  and  “ History 
of  New  York,”  while  Prescott  was  known 
to  a small  number  of  people  as  a brilliant 
essayist.  American  life  was  prosaic,  it  had 
been  painted  by  an  artist  unexperienced  in 
the  higher  qualities  of  poetry,  and  before  it 
could  appear  resplendent  in  the  garb  of  its 
own  poetry  it  must  know  something  of  the 
poetry  of  the  past.  This  was  Longfellow's 
first  service  to  his  country,  he  was  a media- 
tor between  the  poetry  of  the  old  and  that 
of  the  new  world.  All  the  romance  of  the 
past  he  translated  into  a rich  and  new  life. 
Out  of  the  closed  volumes  he  gathered  those 
flowers,  which  lay  there  pressed,  odorless, 
and  made  yellow  by  age,  and  breathed  into 
them  the  breath  of  life  ; they  bloomed  again 
and  their  leaves  were  tinted  and  moistened 
by  his  vivid  imagination.  Thus  his  early 
works  are  representations  of  a buried  past. 

It  is  not  until  we  examine  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  his  life,  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  peculiar  quality  of  his  poetiy.  In 
his  youth,  although  surrounded  by  bigotry, 
his  strong  and  noble  character  showed  itself 
in  his  earliest  undertakings.  His  first  col- 
lection of  poetry  appeared  under  the  name 
of  “ The  Voices  of  the  Night,”  every  line 
of  which  is  familiar  to  the  American  reader, 
and  they  have  still  a greater  interest  as  the 
poet  has  versified,  in  his  own  departure,  the 
tender  verse. 

“ There  is  a reaper  whose  name  Is  death. 

And  with  his  sickle  keen 

He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a breath 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between.” 

Longfellow’s  minor  works  shall  always  be 
recognized  as  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
language,  but  his  larger  works  gives  us  a 
broader  view  of  his  powers,  and  a clearer 
insight  into  his  genius.  Although  he  is  not 
a great  poet  who  will  take  his  place  among 
“Earth's  immortal  few,”  he  is  one  who  has 
succeeded  in  touching  the  sympathy  of  uni- 
versal humanity. r He  possessed  no  great 
imagination,  exhibited  no  great  force  of  pas- 
sion, and  seldom  reached  the  sublime,  but 
he  has  so  much  quiet  beauty  and  tenderness, 
that  his  poetic  sentiments  find  a loving  wel- 
come among  the  inmost  recesses  of  our 
hearts,  and  his  poems  are  always  accom- 
panied by  that  power  which  seems  to 
awaken  in  us  the  tenderest  feelings. 

His  productions  all  bear  the  mark  of  a 
carefully  trained  and  fertile  mind.  “ He 
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treads  no  perilous  heights,  sounds  no  un- 
fathomed depths,”  but  goes  on  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  with  a delightful  ease,  which 
makes  them  more  beautiful.  “ They  seem 
to  flow  from  a mind  full  of  pathos.”  In  his 
style  we  seem  to  hear  the  “ melodious  mur- 
murings  of  happy  contentedness.”  In 
“Hiawatha”  Longfellow  has  entirely  dis- 
regarded tlfat  European  influence  which 
seems  to  have  blurred  all  poetical  composi- 
tions before  this.  “ Hiawatha  ” will  be  im- 
mortal as  picturing  all  that  is  romantic  in 
the  highest  phases  of  aboriginal  life.  Though 
some  of  his  works  are  greater,  and.  may  con- 
tain more  poetic  genius,  yet  none  probably 
will  retain  a greater  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
Although  “ Hiawatha  ” will  enjoy  unceasing 
fame,  it  is  not  the  work  in  which  the  Doet 
has  infused  that  tender  sympathy  which 
so  fascinates  us  in  “Evangeline.”  He  has 
poured  out  in  “Evangeline  ” all  the  love  of 
a true  heart,  the  unsullied  and  elevated  sen- 
timents of  a noble  mind.  Every  line  is  full 
of  poetical  feeling,  and  it  amply  compen- 
sates for  all  the  other  defects  of  his  writings. 
The  homely  features  of  Acadian  life  are 
drawn  with  “ Homeric  simplicity.” 

When  reading  “ Evangeline  ” we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  that  the  delicate 
heroine  is  the  very  ideal  of  the  poet’s  imagi- 
nation. She  seems  so  to  every  reader  as 
thinking  of  her  lost  “ Gabriel.” 

“She  sat  by  some  grave,  and  thought  that  per- 
haps In  ti s bosom 

lie  was  already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to  slumber 
beside  him.” 

“ Hiawatha  ” and  “Evangeline  ” have  se- 
cured for  “Longfellow”  the  title  of  the 
poet  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of 
his  minor  poems,  such  as  “ The  Ride  of 
Paul  Revere,”  will  endear  him  to  the  patriot, 
but  to  the  world  at  large  he  has  given  the 
richness  of  his  heart,  to  the  toiler  words  of 
cheer,  and  to  the  suffering  words  of  conso- 
lation. “ The  women  he  pictures  are  pure 
creations.”  He  made  them  live  with  a full 
consciousness  of  life  in  its  duties  and  affec- 
tions. His  passing  away  was  like  the  end 
of  a beautiful  song,  which  had  not  a single 
bad  note  in  it.  The  gentle  plaintive  voices 
of  Holmes  and  Whittier  remain  behind, 
but  with  him  the  lordly  oak  of  American 
poetry  falls.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to 
assign  to  him  his  place  among  the  bards  of 
the  world,  but  it  is  certain,  whatever  the 
verdict  of  criticism  maybe,  this  sweet  singer 
will  never  lose  his  place  in  the  affection  of 
the  common  people.  There  may  be  other 
poets  with  more  powers  of  creation,  and 
possessing  higher  aspirations,  but  there  will 
never  be  one  who  can  claim  a closer  place 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  win  a firmer  hold 
on  their  loving  esteem,  than  Longfellow. 

F.  X.  B. 

Postal  advertisements  are  occasionally  re- 
ceived addressed  to  the  leader  of  the  Ford- 
ham  band.  Our  “bands  ” are  not  in  opera- 
tion during  winter,  and  the  leadership  is  not 
determined  till  a fair  test  is  had  at  a neigh- 
boring pie-shop. 


ELECTIONS. 

Elections  are  over,  and  St.  John’s  is  once 
more  the  embodiment  of  peace  and  quiet. 
The  struggle  for  power  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
victorious  Pro  Bono  Publicos  enjoy  their 
triumph  unmolested.  The  spirit  of  anti- 
monopoly  has  departed  from  the  house,  and 
victorious  centralization  reigns  supreme. 
The  proud  firm  step  of  the  Pro  drowns  into 
stilly  nonentity,  the  timid  tread  of  the  de- 
moralized Anti.  Firm  and  erect  the  “ choice 
of  the  people  ” enters  the  precincts  where 
now  his  party  holds  dominion.  The  dejected, 
forlorn  look  of  the  office  seeking  Anti,  meets 
him  on  every  side.  Viewed  from  an  Anti 
standpoint,  his  rule  is  the  oppression  of  right 
by  might,  while  the  uncompromising  Pro  re- 
gards it  simply  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Be  it  what  it  may,  we  cannot  go  behind  the 
fact  that  the  Pro  Bono  ticket  won  a sweep- 
ing victory.  While  admitting  the  general 
acceptability  of  the  candidates,  still  taking 
a neutral  retrospect,  the  opinion  is  forced 
upon  us,  that  in  the  support  of  the  entire 
ticket,  individual  merit  was  in  some  cases 
lost  in  party  feeling.  Much  policy  was  dis- 
played in  making  up  the  ticket.  From  a 
political  standpoint  great  credit  is  due  to  its 
originators.  Opposing  factions  were  united, 
and  discordant  party  clamorings  hushed 
in  the  philanthrophic  cry  of  Pro  Bono  Pub- 
lico. The  tickets  did  not  rest  upon  their  re- 
spective merits  and  quietly  await  an  uncor- 
rupt issue  ; electioneering  was  indulged  in, 
nearly  every  candidate  on  either  side  stump- 
ing it,  and  rhetoric  and  logic  warred  against 
determined  opposition.  At  times  a vacillat- 
ing and  professedly  neutral  voter  could  be 
seen  listening  with  inclining  favor  to  the 
tightly  clenched  arguments  of  an  ardent  Anti, 
only  to  fall  into  an  ambush  prepared  by 
some  wily  Pro.  With  a smile  and  a very 
flattering  remark,  the  irrepressible  Pro  but- 
tonholes his  unsuspecting  victim.  As  the 
spider  draws  the  silly  fly  into  his  web,  so 
does  the  crafty  Pro  prepare  the  meshes  for 
his  victim.  “Well,  how  are  elections  going?” 
The  ice  is  broken,  and  the  full  impetus  of 
his  pent  up  eloquence  is  directed  to  counter- 
act the  false  impressions  made  by  his  adver- 
sary. Thus  the  fore-sworn  neutral  fluctu- 
ates, and  is  blown  hither  and  thither  like  a 
feather,  by  opposing  winds.  Fixity  of  prin- 
ciple is  a myth,  and  victory  is  to  him  who 
has  the  last  “say.”  Venality  is  little  in- 
dulged in  on  the  principle  Nemo  dat  quod 
non  habet,  but  dealing  in  futures  by  promis- 
ing minor  appointments  served  greatly  to 
turn  the  tide  of  affairs.  A bag  of  first-class 
Durham  is  known  to  have  tempted  a way- 
farer to  leave  the  “ fence  but  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  opposition  he  returned,  and  fi- 
nally camped  on  the  other  side.  Notwith- 
standing the  earnestness  of  the  campaign, 
the  strife  for  ascendency  was  for  the  most 
part  friendly,  and  the  ambulance  committee 
enjoyed  a vacation,  as  it  were.  Election  day 
dawned,  and  when  the  polls  opened  the 


parties  rested  upon  their  arms  and  awaited 
the  issue  of  the  long  impending  campaign. 
Messrs.  Dowley  and  O'Malley  were  appoint- 
ed tellers,  with  Mr.  Kelly  as  referee.  The 
elected  ticket  reads  as  follows  : 

Base  Ball  Association. 

President J.  Watson. 

Vice-President C.  Nagle. 

Treasurer J.  Walsh. 

Corresponding  Secretary W.  Kernan.  \ 

Recording  Secretary F.  Williams.  1 

Scorer F.  Barr. 

First  Director G.  Leitner. 

Second  Director I.  McCormack. 

Reading  Room  Association. 

President T.  Halpin. 

Vice-President J.  Barden. 

Treasurer Jas.  Quinn. 

Corresponding  Secretary J.  Lennon. 

Recording  Secretary J.  Gordon. 

Librarian M.  Enright. 

f C.  Orben. 

Supernumeraries F.  Cordero. 

I O.  Mulvey.  ^ 

Billiard  Room  Association. 

President Wm.  Donovan. 

Vice-President F.  Giddings. 

Treasurer J.  Dougherty. 

Corresponding  Secretary J.  Hassett. 

Recording  Secretary L.  Malabet. 

( F.  Murphy, 

Supernumeraries • G.  Giddings. 

/ J.  McGlynn. 
Rubrum  Wale. 


VENTILATION. 

“ The  body  needs  food,  clothing,  sunshine, 
bathing  and  drink,  but  none  of  these  wants 
is  so  pressing  as  that  for  air.”  This  is  what 
one  of  our  great  scientific  authors  has  said 
of  the  necessity  of  air  to  support  human  life.  J 
This  question  of  ventilation  is  one  which 
must  not  be  neglected,  and  every  infringe-  ' 
ment  of  its  laws  will  be  fearfully  punished.  ! 
It  is  necessary  not  only  that  air  should  1 
be  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  for  ,■ 
breathing  purposes,  but  it  must  also  be  pure.  ' 

In  breathing,  air  becomes  vitiated  in  two 
ways : First,  by  the  consumption  of  the 
oxygen  which  we  inhale  ; secondly,  by  the  J 
mixture  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  deadly  1 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  we  exhale.  The 
first  of  these  might  to  some  appear  to  be  S 
of  no  consequence.  Let  us  consider  though 
that  at  every  inspiration  we  inhale  nearly  I 
twenty  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  that  in  twenty-  ■■ 
four  (24)  hours  wre  would  consume  overjj 
fifty  (50)  hogsheads  of  it,  and  we  will  quickly 
perceive  that  this  consumption  of  oxygen  is 
no  trivial  matter,  and  must  be  taken  into1 
account  in  the  treatment  of  our  subject. 

Oxygen  is  necessary  to  purify  the  blood, 
which  having  made  the  round  of  the  body, 
comes  back  impure  and  polluted  to  the  lungs! 
to  be  reinvigorated.  Without  oxygen  the 
blood  becomes  sluggish,  and,  loaded  with 
impurities,  impedes  the  action  of  the  heart ; 
the  brain, no  longer  enlivened  by  the  coursing 
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blood,  becomes  clogged,  and  finally  death 
ensues.  Carbonic  acid  gas  which  at  every 
exhalation  we  send  forth,  is  a deadly  poison. 
It  is  formed  from  the  combination  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the 
dark  venous  blood,  which  is  purified  at  the 
lungs.  By  the  well  known  philosophical 
principle  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  all  bodies 
in  the  gaseous  state,  in  whatever  quantities 
they  may  be  present,  tend  to  mix  in  certain 
definite  proportions,  hence,  although  we  do 
not  send  forth  much  carbonic  acid  gas,  in 
fact  it  forms  only  about  2-25  of  the  exhala- 
tion, the  remainder  being  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  yet  this  quantity,  small  as  it  may 
seem,  rapidly  diffuses  itself  through  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and  unless  removed 
by  proper  ventilation,  carries  its  noxious 
properties  at  every  breath,  back  to  the  blood 
from  which  they  were  expelled  but  a mo- 
ment before.  Air  is  too  impure  to  breathe 
when  it  contains  more  than  o.  10  percent,  of 
carbonic  acid,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
organic  and  inorganic  impurities,  present  in 
every  atmosphere  howsoever  pure,  products 
of  respiration,  decay  and  combustion,  which 
are  often  quite  as  injurious  and  sometimes 
even  more  so  than  carbonic  acid,  since  they 
contain  the  germs  of  disease.' 

Besides  the  consumption  and  vitiation  of 
air  by  breathing,  we  must  also  take  into  ac- 
count our  illuminating  and  heating  appara- 
tus. Every  one  of  ’'our  gas  jets  in  burning 
consumes  as  much  oxygen,  and  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  combustion,  vitiates  as  much  air 
as  an  individual.  Our  stoves  and  furnaces 
continually  give  off  carbonic  oxide,  a gas 
even  still  more  poisonous  than  carbonic 
acid,  and  although  in  this  respect  steam  is 
superior,  yet  the  lack  of  any  provision  for 
ventilation  is  a grave  objection  to  this  last 
method  of  heating.  Of  all  the  unhealthy 
products  of  respiration  and  combustion  we 
must  get  rid,  and  the  only  and  best  manner 
to  do  this  is  by  efficient  ventilation.  The 
perfection  of  ventilation  would  be  reached 
if  the  atmosphere  we  breathed  in  our  dwel- 
lings were  as  pure  as  that  in  the  open  air. 
To  effect  this  eight  hundred  (800)  cubic  feet 
of  space  are  required  for  each  person,  while 
ventilation  is  still  going  on  in  the  best  man- 
ner known.  We  would  find  it  rather  diffi- 
cult, in  fact  almost  impossible  to  fulfil  these 
conditions  always,  and  in  such  a case  can 
only  endeavor  to  effect  what  lies  in  our 
power. 

Every  person  requires  two  thousand  (2,000) 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  He  will  not 
actually  breathe  this  amount,  but  the  con- 
sumption and  consequent  rarity  of  oxygen 
with  the  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  through 
the  atmosphere 'of  the  room,  will  render  that 
much  air  unfit  for  reinspiration.  To  supply 
plenty  of  fresh  air  we  must  do  more  than 
simply  open  a window  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  top.  We  must  have  an  outlet  for  what 
is  vitiated,  as  well  as  an  entrance  for  fresh 
air.  In  winter  especially  is  this  neglected. 


We  are  very  much  afraid  of  drafts  and  justly 
so,  but  by  keeping  on  good  warm  clothing 
the  danger  of  taking  cold,  is  greatly  lessened, 
and  after  all  a cold  if  attended  to  in  time,  is 
a trivial  matter,  compared  with  the  unnotic- 
ed but  certain  debilitation,  caused  by  ineffi- 
cient ventilation.  At  night,  too,  because  we 
have  heard  that  night  air  is  injurious,  our 
windows  are  almost  hermetically  sealed,  the 
result  is  we  breathe  and  rebreathe  the  limit- 
ed amount  of  air  our  room  contains,  the  blood 
instead  of  being  purified,  takes  up  the  un- 
healthy matter  of  the  poisonous  atmosphere, 
and  carries  it  through  the  system  to  weaken 
and  enervate  the  body.  We  awake  in  the 
morning  with  a feeling  of  lassitude  and 
fatigue  and  wonder  why  it  is  our  sleep  has  not 
dispelled  our  weariness.  If,  after  arising 
and  walking  in  the  open  air  for  a time,  we 
should  return  to  our  room  and  see  for  our- 
selves in  what  a sufficating  state  the  atmos- 
phere is,  there  would  be  but  little  cause  for 
amazement. 

If  but  one  third  (1-3)  of  the  time  we  spent 
in  preparing  dainties  for  our  palate,  was  de- 
voted to  securing  that  cheapest  of  all  luxuries 
— fresh  air — there  would  be  far  less  sickness 
in  the  world,  and  one  of  our  great  doctors 
has  said  . “ the  lack  of  what  is  so  abundant 
and  so  cheap,  good  pure  air,  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  one  great  cause  of  that  most  terrible 
of  all  diseases,  pulmonary  consumption.” 

Pure  air  is  then  the  cheapest  of  our 
necessities  and  the  most  needful  of  our 
wants;  let  us  take  care  that  it  shall  not  be 
the  rarest  of  our  luxuries. 


To  AN  UNKNOWN  CRITIC  : 

Dear  Sir  : Your  critical  communication  was 
received,  and  as  you  may  have  noticed  was 
printed  on  the  eighth  page  of  our  last  issue. 
We  are  not  averse  to  criticism.  When  founded 
on  truth  and  common  sense  it  is  our  duty  and 
intention  to  profit  by  its  teachings.  But  when 
emanating  from  a mere  desire  for  display  we 
are  even  better  pleased,  since  in  such  cases  criti- 
cism invariably  serves  to  bring  out  the  good 
points  of  an  article,  and  thereby  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent advertisement.  In  regard  to  the  remarks 
of  the  generality  of  our  censors  our  motto  is — 
silence.  If  their  sayings  sft-e  just  it  behooves  us 
to  improve  not  to  answer  ; if  unjust,  the  writers 
are  seldom  worthy  of  notice.  Your  case,  how- 
ever, is  an  exceptional  one.  You  are  evidently 
young,  and  your  education,  at  least  the  histori- 
cal part  of  it,  has  not  yet  been  completed.  At 
your  age  a little  instruction  will  probably  have  a 
beneficial  effect. 

Your  remarks  on  the  whole  are  rather  vague, 
but  in  your  opening  lines  you  seem  to  imply 
that  The  Monthly  has  not  avoided  quarreling. 
If  you  were  better  informed  you  would  know  that 
no  college  paper  has  as  yet  thought  fit  to  print 
a single  ill-natured  remark  relating  to  The 
Monthly.  If  by  any  chance  a quarrel  has 
existed,  it  has  been  entirely  on  one  side,  The 
Monthly  has  not  participated  in  it.  You 
next  assail  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  the 
sarcasm  of  the  exchange  editor.  You  have  not 
specified  the  faulty  passages  nor  laid  bare  their 
sarcasm,  but  let  these  things  pass.  When  you 
are  a little  older  you  will  understand  that  truth- 
ful sarcasm,  clothed  in  moderate  and  respectful 
language,  with  the  manifest  and  declared  inten- 
tion of  improving  not  insulting,  is  only  objected 
to  by  those  whose  pride  is  greater  than  their 
common  sense.  It  may  not  be  flattering,  but  it 
is  not  the  less  true,  that  among  the  many  readers 


of  The  Monthly  you  are  the  first  who  has 
objected  to  the  sarcasm  just  described. 

Your  next  attack  is  of  a political  nature.  You 
assert  that  a writer  at  the  present  time  “ clearly 
manifests  his  political  bias”  by  speaking,  without 
reference  to  politics,  of  a military  action  per- 
formed by  General  Grant  in  1864.  My  dear  sir, 
continue  as  you  have  begun.  A person  gifted 
with  an  imagination  like  yours  has  a brilliant 
future  to  look  forward  to.  Keep  on.  We  ex- 
pect great  things  from  you. 

After  this  subtle  move  you  attempt  to  refute 
the  entire  “ moralizing  ” article  by  saying  that 
Grant,  during  the  summer  of  1864,  “smoked, 
feasted  and  loitered  on  the  shores  of  a beautiful 
river.”  You  have  not  even  hinted  a proof  of 
any  part  of  this  statement,  but  we  will  be 
generous.  The  words  “ smoked  and  feasted” 
may  be  allowed  to  pass,  but  “ loitered  ” is  more 
than  human  nature  can  bear.  Are  you  aware 
that  during  the  summer  of  ’64,  Grant  fought  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  marched  to  Bermuda 
Hundreds,  and  in  conjunction  with  General 
Butler  undertook  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the 
taking  of  which  practically  ended  the  war.  Is 
this  loitering ? 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  your 
communication  is  that  in  which  you  declare  that 
General  Crant  did  not  “prove”  his  “grit.” 
Now  we  do  not  propose  to  defend  the  character 
of  Gen.  Grant,  far  otherwise.  Historians,  as  a 
rule,  apply  to  him  the  epithet  “ butcher,”  and 
declare  that  his  greatest  fault  was  stubborness. 
But  once  more  we  say,  let  these  things  pass. 
A cursory  uerusal  of  any  elementary  history 
will  make  it  clear  to  you  that  Grant  did  “prove” 
his  grit. 

You  close  your  article  informing  us  of  some- 
thing which  we  should  have  scarcely  guessed, 
namely,  that  you  love  truth.  This  is  a -good 
sign,  and  argues  well  for  your  success  in  life. 
We  would  suggest — but  no.  Here  let  our  in- 
tercourse end.  We  wish  you  well,  and  desire 
to  remain  yours  in  friendship.  Z. 


The  Rose  Hill  nine  for  the  coming  season 
will  be  composed  of  the  following  players : 
M.  Enright,  \V.  P.  O’Malley,  F.  Giddings, 
Geo.  Giddings,  F.  Gearon,  A.  Ouackenboss, 
R.  McNamara,  W.  Kernan,  L.  Adams; 
Wm.  Donovan,  1st  sub.;  Wm.  Gomm,  2d 
sub.  W.  P.  O’Malley  captain.  The  field 
positions  have  not  yet  been  determined  upon 
by  the  captain.  One  or  two  changes  will 
be  made,  thereby  making  the  out-field 
stronger,  without  materially  weakening  the 
in-field.  The  nine  is  composed  of  excellent 
material,  and  promises  to  sustain  St.  John's 
previous  good  record  on  the  diamond.  The 
second  nine  is  much  stronger  than  usual 
and  will  no  doubt  play  a good  game  with 
the  Rose  Hills. 

* 

* * 

The  second  annual  commencement  at  St. 
John’s  took  place  July  15,  1851.  The  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  was  conferred  on  James 
Clarry,  Daniel  Fisher,  Peter  Gillen,  Peter 
McCarron,  Patrick  McGovern,  all  of  New 
York;  the  degree  of  A.  B.on  Wm.  Denman, 
New  York  ; Michael  M.  Callion,  New  York; 
Daniel  Durning  Newark,  New  Jersey;  C. 
C.  Pinckney,  Walterboro,  S.  C.;  James 
Hogan,  Troy,  .New  York;  Chas.  Pender- 
gast,  Savannah,  Ga.;  John  Kelly,  Pough- 
keepsie, New  York;  G.  J.  Thebaut,  New 
York  ; Edward  Lynch,  Syracuse,  New  York  ; 
John  Young,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  The  next  edi- 
tion of  the  Tribunial  Catalogue  will  be  pub- 
lished in  June,  1884.  Any  one  who  can 
supply  appropriate  information  concerning 
old  graduates,  will  confer  a favor  ^pon  the 
faculty  by  communicating  with  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  Without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  we  cannot  hope 
to  be  accurate  in  detail  of  residence  and 
profession. 
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MARCH,  1883. 

The  much  talked  of  elections,  whose  issue 
proved  so  satisfactory  to  the  large  majority, 
are  over.  The  presence  in  the  field  of  two 
rival  tickets  brought  about  a healthy  and 
much  needed  excitement,  for  which  the 
division  has  been  sadly  languishing  for 
some  time  past.  The  return  to  the  old 
system  of  balloting  stirred  up  an  enthusiasm 
which  evinced  itself  weeks  before  election 
day,  and  extended  even  to  the  most  apa- 
thetic. Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  elected  will  feel  not  gratitude  merely, 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  acclama- 
tion system,  but  that  responsibility  which 
triumph  over  opposition,  however  weak,  be- 
gets. On  the  whole,  the  organizing  of  two 
parties  was  a good  move ; and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a few  on  both  sides  (luckily 
they  were  only  a few)  made  electioneering 
a means,  not  of  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  division,  but  of  avenging  petty  private 
grievances.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  to  re- 
call the  personalities  indulged  in  by  some 
before  the  elections,  nor  the  “sore-headed  ” 
remarks  overhead  since  that  event.  Let 
them  go  as  they  came — without  a thought. 
So  far,  the  new  incumbents  have  been  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired,  and  expressions 
of  satisfaction  are  heard  on  all  sides.  Un- 


fortunately both  parties  could  not  be  elected  ; 
and,  therefore,  The  Monthly,  while  con- 
gratulating the  successful  candidates,  would 
advise  them  to  continue  to  “sweep  clean,” 
and  would  warn  them  that  a judicious  ad- 
ministration is  the  best  antidote  against  a 
certain  amount  of  bad  blood  that  seems 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  show  itself. 

* 

* * 

Any  one  who  takes  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  Chemistry  Class  must  have  noticed 
that  for  some  time  past,  a spirit  of — well, 
call  it  puerility — has  been  making  the  labor- 
atory anything  but  comfortable.  Though 
showing  a decided  tendency  to  crop  out  be- 
fore the  Christmas  holidays,  this  spirit  has 
become  more  agressive  since  the  beginning 
of  the  second  term  ; and  usually  takes  the 
form  of  inattention  to  lectures,  talking  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  experiments  by  the 
Professor,  and  other  unscientific  conduct. 
Now,  this  is  not  only  totally  unmerited  by 
the  Professor,  with  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to 
be  associated,  but  it  is  a decided  bore  to 
those  who  have  their  own  interest  at  stake. 
Fortunately,  this  unwelcome  and  unwonted 
visitor  mentioned  above  has  been  introduced 
by  a slim  minority,  and  let  us  hope  that  it 
will  die  a sudden  death.  Of  a piece  with  the 
Chemistry  Class  is  the  Class  of  Elocution. 
Here  the  same  spirit  appears  under  the  form 
of  indifference,  “not  prepared,”  and  a de- 
sire to  poke  fun  at  the  elocutionary  art  in 
general.  But  four  or  five  good  speeches 
have  been  delivered  during  the  whole  year; 
and,  if  the  present  state  of  affairs  exist  much 
longer,  Elocution  Class  will  be  but  another 
name  for  wearisome  monotony.  Why  not 
turn  over  a new  leaf  in  both  those  classes, 
and  make  Monday  and  Friday  what  they 
were,  days  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  among 
the  pleasantest  of  the  week  ? 

* 

* * 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Second  Division 
“ Glee  Club  ” will  give  an  entertainment  on 
or  about  15th  inst.  The  Monthly  wishes 
the  “ Glee  Club  ” every  success,  and  does 
not  at  all  agree  with  those  who  are  inclined, 
whenever  occasion  offers,  to  speak  of  it  con- 
temptuously, and  who  think  that  a Second 
Division  performance  should  not  be  encour- 
aged, but  discountenanced  — nay  more, 
hissed.  Such  persons  are  not  only  selfish, 
but  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Dramatic  Society  ; for  who  are  to  be  the 
future  members  of  that  Society  if  not  those 
very  persons  whom  certain  gentlemen  pre 
tend  to  place  so  far  beneath  themselves  ! It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
the  “ Glee  Club  ” that  existed  under  Mr. 
Coleman  are  at  present  active  members  of 
the  Dramatic  Society ; and  they  have  a vivid 
remembrance  of  the  unkindly  opposition, 
finally  overcome  by  public  opinion,  that  was 
made  to  them.  Why  not  give  Second  Divi- 
sion a chance  to  develop  whatever  dramatic 
talent  it  may  possess,  and  thus  aid  in  the 
formation  of  our  coming  actors?  Once 


more,  success  to  the  “Glee  Club  ;”  and  let 
those  who  object  to  it  and  its  performances 
not  trouble  themselves  by  being  present  on 
the  15th. 

* 

* * 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  at  present,  the  all- 
absorbing  theme  is  “ Henry  IV.”  One 
meets  with  it  at  early  hour  of  the  day,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  house.  It  is  talked  about, 
and  legislated  on  from  every  point  of  view. 
New  and  gorgeous  scenery  is  being  painted, 
tickets  distributed,  letters  written,  posters 
put  up — in  a word,  everything  possible  is 
being  done  to  make  our  public  play  an  ex- 
traordinary success.  Rehearsals  grow  daily, 
and  there  has  spread  among  the  “dramatis 
personae  ” an  enthusiasm  that  is  bound  to 
carry  things  to  a successful  issue.  The  pro- 
duction of  a Shakespearean  play  at  any  time 
entails  a heavy  expense  ; but  when  it  is  put 
on  the  boards  in  the  style  that  “ Henry  IV.” 
promises  to  be  put  on,  with  all  the  appurten- 
ances of  the  professional  stage,  the  treasury 
of  the  Dramatic  Society  needs  to  be  well  filled. 

To  put  the  treasury  in  good  condition,  there- 
fore, is  the  work  of  the  Dramatic  Society 
from  now  till  April  5th.  True,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  within  that  time.  The 
most  earnest  efforts  must  be  made  in  the 
sale  of  tickets,  and  a certain  amount  of  cash 
must  come  from  somewhere.  The  task  is 
not  an  easy  one  ; but  if  the  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Society,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  most  energetic  and  praiseworthy  mod- 
erator, put  their  shoulders  resolutely  to  the 
wheel,  failure  in  the  coming  enterprise  is  1 
impossible. 

* 

* * 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  near  at  hand,  and, 
from  all  accounts,  bids  fair  to  be  very  en-  ' 
joyable.  Judging  from  the  track  that  has 
been  measured  off,  there  is  to  be  a walking 
match  in  the  morning.  Here  then  is  a 
chance  for  the  Billiard-Room  officers  to 
show  their  tact  at  management ; and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  go-as-you-please  will 
end  in  nothing  disagreeable.  Dame  Rumor 
says  that  the  evening  has  a surprise  in  store 
for  us,  but  of  what  nature  no  one  knows 
except  the  stage  managers,  who,  very  wisely, 
take  care  to  keep  their  information  to  them- 
selves. The  “ M.  T’s  ” contemplate  a green- 
necktie  and  wafer  festival  ; but,  as  it  is  to  be 
rather  exclusive,  The  Monthly  is  not  at 
liberty  to  give  particulars.  As  yet,  the  ora- 
tor of  the  evening  is  generally  unknown,  so 
we  will  not  mar  the  pleasure  of  conjecture 
by  making  his  name  public.  On  the  whole, 
the  seventeenth  promises  to  be  a very  pleas- 
ant day,  and  “ Erin-go-Bragh  ” to  have  as 
much  meaning  as  ever  for  the  students  of 
St.  John’s. 

* 

* * 

The  Base  Ball  season  is  fast  approaching, 
and  though  just  now  the  campus  presents 
anything  but  the  prospect  of  an  early  game,  ; 
yet  the  new  officers  have  not  been  idle. 
They  have  made  a good  beginning,  and  the 
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official  bulletins  that  have  been  appearing 
for  the  past  few  days  seem  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  With  nine  u nines  ” in  the 
Senior  Division,  surely  base  ball  ought  not 
to  lag;  nor  indeed  will  it,  if  the  players  are 
as  enthusiastic  and  energetic  as  their  presi- 
dent. It  is  generally  believed  that  during 
the  coming  season  there  will  be  a very  ex- 
citing contest,  or  series  of  contests,  between 
the  “ fourth  ” and  the  “ retired  ” nine.  The 
prowess  of  the  former  is  well  known  to  all, 
while  the  latter  contains  at  least  eight  semi- 
professionals. The  manager  of  the  fifth 
"nine”  is  seriously  thinking  of  managing  a 
tour  for  his  men  ; but  will  be  unable  to  for- 
mulate his  plans  till  he  hears  from  the  agent 
who  is  now  in  Spain.  The  “ Detroits  ” of 
last  year  have  been  seriously  advised  by 
their  friends  to  retire  to  some  out-of-the-way 
hamlet,  where  base  ball  has  not  yet  been 
heard  of ; but  with  their  usual  pluck  they 
have  determined  to  enter  the  diamond  again. 
They  have  taken  the  name  of  “N.  G„”  and 
are  open  to  challenges.  The  “ Rose  Hills  ” 
are  organized,  and  have  re-elected  Mr. 
O’Malley  as  captain.  Many  of  the  nine  are 
pretty  regular  in  their  attendance  between 
the  practice  curtains  ; but  the  pitcher  is  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence.  Certainly,  no  one 
disputes  the  gentleman’s  ability,  but  does  he 
.not  think  himself  that  he  would  be  the  better 
of  a little  practice  with  his  catcher?  The 
second  nine  is  full  of  good  material,  and  it 
will  be  a great  shame  if  it  is  not  worked  up. 
Let  the  members  elect  a good  captain,  and 
not  spend  their  time,  as  did  the  second  nine 
of  last  year,  in  giving  ridiculous  exhibitions 
on  the  ball  field. 

* 

t-  * 

Doubtless  some  one  will  say  that  there  is 
a great  deal  of  fault-finding  in  the  editorial 
department  this  month  ; and  probably  some 
very  susceptible  youth  will  essay  to  haul 
"the  board  ” over  the  coals  for  being  sar- 
castic. To  people  of  common  sense  it  is 
unnecessary  to  offer  any  explanation  for  our 
[apparent  censoriousness.  But  to  the  young, 
and  to  those  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved, 
we  would  say:  "Reflect  before  judging  us 
too  harshly.”  That  the  abuses  to  which 
'reference  has  been  made,  exist  at  present, 
and  have  existed  for  some  time,  no  one  will 
attempt  to  deny.  Nor  will  anyone  gainsay 
the  fact  that  things  in  general  will  become 
pleasanter  by  the  disappearance  of  those 
abuses.  Therefore  The  Monthly  thought 
;it  well  to  bring  them  out  for  an  airing,  in 
order  to  give  reform  a chance  at  least ; for 
an  agreeable  state  of  affairs  at  college  de- 
pends three-parts  on  the  students.  Nothing 
savoring  of  “growl”  or  sarcasm  was  in- 
tended. All  our  remarks  were  made  with 
the  best  possible  intention,  in  the  best  pos- 
sible humor,  and  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  best  way  to  remedy  division  ills  is 
through  the  columns  of  The  Monthly. 

. * 

* * 

In  answer  to  the  question  asked  in  the 
last  issue,  as  to  why  the  papers  were  put  on 
file  wrong  side  up,  the  President  of  the 
Reading  Room  would  say  that  it  was  done 
simply  to  oblige  those  persons  “ who  are 
continually  standing  on  their  head.” 


WHO  SHALL  SAY  THEM,  NAY? 

Among  our  numerous  readers  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  who  subscribe  to  the  “ Lon- 
don Illustrated  News” — which  for  a long 
time  past  has  been  publishing  a series  of  ar- 
ticles entitled,  " Characters  that  I have  met.” 
Glad,  indeed,  we  would  be,  had  nature 
gifted  us  with  the  ready  wit  and  facile  pen  of 
the  writer  of  those  articles — in  order  that  we 
might  give  a more  adequate  idea  of  some  of 
the  characters  we  have  met  in  the  persons  of 
the  college  monopolists.  True  it  is,  that  the 
College  egotists  and  monopolists  were 
given  some  kindly  advice  in  a previous 
issue  of  the  Monthly,  but  all  classes  of 
monopolists  were  not  included  in  the  list. 
Allow  me  then  to  call  attention  to  a very 
selfish  class  of  young  men,  who  are  to  be 
found  within  the  college  walls.  Forthesake 
of  order  and  convenience,  let  me  divide  them 
into  three  sub-divisions. — The  Study-Hall 
floor  walker — the  outgoer,  and  the  dormi- 
tory toilet-room  monopolist  fiend.  Accord- 
ing to  a time-honored  regulation  of  the  Study- 
Hall,  only  one  boy  is  allowed  on  the  floor  at 
a time.  Behold  the  monopolist  as  he  enters 
the  hall  after  fecreation.  Instead  of  kneel- 
ing down  to  say  the  prayer,  he  either  stands 
up  or  sits  on  the  desk  in  an  unbecoming 
fashion,  and  prayers  are  hardly  finished 
before  he  kicks  over  his  chair  in  a wild  at- 
tempt to  be  the  first  to  get  permission  to 
talk.  Very  frequently  he  fails  to  attain  his 
end,  for  the  Prefect  who  sees  these  mad  en- 
deavours does  not  always  grant  his  request. 
If  he  is  refused,  he  throws  himself  sulkily  in- 
to his  chair, ’and  scowls,  because  forsooth,  he 
can  not  do  as  he  pleases.  If  permission  be 
granted,  the  monopolist  walks  across  the 
floor  like  a cavalry  trooper.  When  the  al- 
loted  time  for  speaking  is  over,  he  is  noti- 
fied that  he  must  return  to  his  seat — then, 
indeed  does  his  wrath  show  itself ; instead 
of  going  quietly  to  his  place  he  turns  aroun^ 
and  assuming  an  air  of  injured  innocence 
wants  to  know  if  it  can  be  possible  that  he 
must  give  up  his  little  chat.  Poor  boy.  rec- 
reation is  not  long  enough  for  him.  He  is 
one  of  those  unhappy  beings  who  would  not 
be  satisfied  if  every  day  in  the  week  were  a 
holiday.  He  would  like  to  have  eight  days 
in  the  week  for  recreation,  and  even  then  he 
would  find  some  cause  for  grumbling.  The 
monopolists  of  this  class  are  not  content 
with  one  permission,  they  are  no  sooner 
seated  than  they  want  to  be  up  again,  and 
they  consider  it  an  insult  if  they  are  repre- 
hended for  speaking  too  frequently.  Who 
shall  say  them,  Nay?  If  a real  hard  student 
wishes  to  get  permission  to  speak,  he  must 
either  wait  until  the  monopolist  gets  through, 
or  go  and  explain  his  case  to  the  Prefect. 
Another  characteristic  of  this  fiend  is  that 
he  must  walk  around  and  pick  up  books  or 
any  article  that  may  strike  his  fancy.  If  told 
to  leave  things  alone,  he  gets  indignant  and 
wants  to  fight.  And  then  he  wonders  how  he 
can  be  in  the  Black-List  for  missed  lessons. 
This  same  youth  can  never  rest ; if  he  is  not 
allowed  to  speak,  he  must  be  permitted  to  go 
out,  and  this  is  his  “modus  operandi.”  He 
waits  until  he  sees  the  Prefect  engaged,  then 
he  quietly  glides  around,  begs  or  borrows 
a cigarette-paper  from  one  boy,  a little 
tobacco  from  another,  and  a match  from  a 
third.  Now  he  is  happy — no,  not  yet,  for  he 
must  get  permission  to  go  out,  unfortunately 
for  him  the  Prefect  has  seen  his  little  game, 
and  the  favor  is  refused.  Oh  my  ! what  a 
storm  1 If  a decent  fellow  wants  to  go  out, 
he  must  either  wait  or  go  to  the  office  for  a 
note  of  excuse.  Every  day  and  every  night 
the  monopolist  wants  to  go  out,  out,  out, 
absolutely  necessary,  must  go,  can’t  wait,  etc., 


etc.  Absolutely  necessary  to  smoke,  yes, 
and  if  he  is  caught  he  offers  some  flimsy 
excuse  for  his  conduct.  Let  us  now  follow 
the  monopolist  to  the  Dormitory.  Night 
prayers  have  been  said,  and  Free  Studies  are 
in  order.  If  the  monopolist  has  anything 
trashy  or  funny  to  read,  he  stays  in  the  Studv- 
Hall  during  Free  Studies,  if  not,  he  goes  to 
early  bed.  He  no  sooner  “strikes”  the 
Dormitory  than  he  runs  to  the  Prefect  for 
the  key  of  the  retiring-room.  When  told 
that  he  should  not  make  a convenience  of 
the  Dormitory,  he  growls,  says  he  is  sick, 
throws  himself  on  the  bed  and  waits  until 
the  hour  for  opening  the  door  has  come, 
then  he  does  the  cigarette  act  and  goes  into 
the  retiring-room  to  fill  it  with  smoke.  No, 
he  cannot  wait  and  must  not  be  refused. 
Has  a Prefect  right  to  do  just  as  he  pleases? 
And  if  he  does  not  grant  each  and  every  re- 
quest as  soon  as  it  is  made,  he  is  branded  as 
a fool  or  tyrant.  Such  fiends  are  not  to  be 
tolerated,  and  if  we  do  not  take  the  law  in 
our  own  hands,  our  rights  will  not  be  pre- 
served, and  the  sooner  we  make  war  against 
such  monsters,  all  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 

imi  J-  G.  T. 

A TRIBUTE. 

Never  before  since  our  advent  into  the 
field  of  journalism,  have  we  been  called  upon 
to  chronicle  so  daring  a deed  of  heroism,  as 
that  performed  by  two  of  St.  John’s  most 
promising  young  men.  A horse  attached  to 
a buggy,  and  standing  before  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  College,  became  frightened  and 
started  down  the  lawn  at  a lively  pace. 
Reaching  a point  opposite  the  look-out  Ra- 
the three  o’clock  train,  his  terror  was  visibly 
increased.  With  bated  breath  the  gathering- 
throng  look  upon  the  flying  steed.  Would 
he  strike  the  scales  and  move  them  farther 
down  the  lawn;  oh,  happy  casualty!  or, 
scaling  this  obstacle  was  he  destined  to  en- 
large our  confines  by  removing  a portion  of 
the  college  wall  ? 

Suddenly,  and  while  these  thoughts  flash 
through  the  limited  cerebella  of  the  increas- 
ing multitude,  the  heroes  appear.  The 
Ajaces  before  ancient  Troy  never  entertained 
so  mighty  a project  as  did  the  representative 
from  modern  Troy  and  his  brave  companion 
from  Staten  Island.  Unmindful  of  self,  and 
spurred  on  by  noblest  thoughts,  they  scale 
the  fence.  Soon  the  road  is  reached,  and 
the  heroes  charge  in  hot  pursuit.  What  if 
they  too  should  encounter  the  scales,  or  even 
escaping  this  we'ighty  obstacle,  get  run  over 
by  a street  car  at  the  foot  of  the  college 
lawn?  Did  they  think  of  these  things?  Did 
thoughts  of  personal  danger  deter  them  from 
their  noble  purpose?  No,  onward  they  fly  ! 
Gaining  rapidly  upon  the  frantic  steed, 
they  pass  the  limits  of  St.  John’s.  Coming- 
up  with  the  horse,  they  seize  him — from  the 
hands  of  a Fordham  policeman,  who,  having 
arrested  his  mad  career,  is  leading  the  now 
passive  animal  towards  the  college  gate. 
Will  they  dare  to  take  charge  of  him  ? What 
if  he  should  again  take  fright  at  “ the  chosen 
of  youths!”  Undaunted  in  their  purpose, 
they  fearlessly  enter  the’  buggy.  Firmly 
grasping  the  reins,  he,  from  the  city  of  mu- 
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nicipal  discord,  asserts  his  primacy.  In  safety 
they  reach  the  scales,  in  safety  they  pass 
“ the  chosen,”  in  safety  they  gain  the  point 
where  first  the  courser  stood.  Amidst  the 
plaudits  of  their  companions,  and  the  profuse 
thanks  of  the  proprietor  of  the  equipage, 
they  retire  from  the  scenes  of  their  victory ; 
nor  do  they  disclose  their  names  to  the  host 
of  admiring  strangers,  but  prefer  rather  to 
hide  their  greatness  in  the  multitudinous 
throng. 

“ Though  they  in  all  the  people’s  eyes 
seemed  great,  yet  greater  they  appeared  in 
their  retreat.”  Such  an  act  needs  not  the 
plaudits  of  fickle  humanity.  No  monument 
or  medal  can  add  to  its  greatness.  Standing 
pre-eminent  among  all  former  displays  of 
Fordham  gallantry,  the  halo  of  its  glory  will 
serve  as  a beacon-light  to  coming  gener- 
ations. Such  is  the  act  that  it  has  been  our 
pleasant  duty  to  record  ; such  are  the  mag- 
nanimous spirits  fostered  within  our  walls. 

“ Rubrum.” 


A PICKWICKIAN  PILGRIMAGE, 

BY  J.  G.  R.  Hassard,  ’58. 

One  of  our  contemporaries,  the  St.  Laurent 
Spectator , in  its  ineffably  naive  way  depre- 
cates the  charge  of  being  in  any  sense  a book 
review.  Well,  we  are  adventurous,  we  con- 
fess it,  but  only  in  a mild  way.  We  do  re- 
view books  when  they  are  sent  to  us,  and 
we  do  not  consider  the  task  at  all  trouble- 
some, especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is 
the  production  of  one  of  our  own  that  is 
under  review.  We  may  not  be  up  in  the 
slang  of  the  book  reviewer,  and  our  efforts 
may  be  very  crude  and  very  juvenile,  but 
until  our  wings  are  fully  developed,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  review,  (we  do  not  mean 
criticise  at  all)  any  but  the  works  of  sons  of 
Alma  Mater.  They  will  be  indulgent  we 
are  sure. 

The  Pickwickian  Pilgrimage  is  by  one  of 
the  old  boys,  one  who  has  been  foremost  in 
every  movement  to  promote  the  interest  of 
Alma  Mater,  one  whom  we  younger  fry 
have  learned  to  regard  with  respect,  and 
whose  career  we  hope,  some  day  or  other, 
perhaps  to  emulate. 

His  book  is  a reproduction  of  a series  of 
letters  contributed  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 
As  the  title  denotes,  they  are  concerned 
with  Dickens,  the  places  especially,  with 
which  the  inimitable  pen  of  the  master  has 
made  us  so  strongly  familiar.  While  read- 
ing the  book  we  come  to  look  on  Mr.  Has- 
sard with  something  of  that  awe  and  inter- 
est which  the  true  believer  feels  for  him 
who  has  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet. 
Yes,  Mr.  Hassard  has  been  there,  and  his 
account  of  his  impressions  breathe  such 
genuine  love  and  interest  for  every  scene 
which  readers  of  Dickens  love  to  linger  over, 
and  for  every  one  of  those  names  which  they 
have  begun  to  consider  as  belonging  to 
friends  with  whom  they  have  in  some  mys- 
terious way  held  communion,  that  our  imag- 


ination succumbs  to  the  charm  which  Mr. 
Hassard ’s  bright  entertaining  pages  exercise, 
and  with  him  we  see  Mr.  Pickwick  (the 
broad  hat,  the  serene  benevolent  face,  the 
rotund  belly,  etc.,  etc.,)  and  his  companions 
on  the  stagecoach,  dashing  across  Trafalgar 
Square,  bound  on  that  eventful  journey 
which  has  afforded  so  much  wholesome 
and  genuine  amusement  to  the  countless 
readers  of  the  Posthumous  Papers.  With 
him  we  stand  spectators  of  the  altercation 
between  Mr.  P.  and  the  cabman,  and  mark 
with  the  pleasure  of  anticipation  the  entry' 
on  the  scene  of  that  volatile,  irrepressible, 
but  thoroughly  enjoyable  scamp,  Mr.  Jingle. 
We  saunter  through  Goswell  street,  and  in 
sympathy  with  our  guide  expect  every 
moment  that  Mr.  Pickwick  will  throw  open 
his  windows  to  enjoy  that  prospect  which 
Dickens  so  characteristically  describes.  Gos- 
well street  was  at  his  feet,  Goswell  street 
was  on  his  right  hand,  Goswell  street  ex- 
tended on  his  left,  and  the  opposite  side  of 
Goswell  street  was  over  the  way.  What  can 
be  devoid  of  its  interest  that  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  these  deathless  characters  ? 

And  then  the  Wellers ! The  Old  White 
Hart  Inn — what  associations  hang  round 
the  venerable  place  ! Why,  even  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  it,  and  here,  just  think  of  it,  that 
character  which  the  great  poet  himself 
might  not  have  blushed  to  own  as  his  crea- 
tion is  first  brought  to  our  notice.  Sam 
Weller;  immortal  Sam  ! Sit  tibi  terra  levis, 
wherever  thy  bones  are  laid  ; for  never  can  I 
believe  that  thou  wert  a mere  figment  of 
an  imagination. 

And  old  Tony,  what  a genuine  pleasure 
there  is  in  traveling  by  coach  down  to  Dork- 
ing, were  it  only  to  be  present  in  imagination 
at  that  scene  in  which  Sam,  leaning  on  the 
lower  half  door,  sees  his  mother-in-law  and 
the  shepherd  communing  through  the 
medium  of  crisp  toast  and  fragrant  tea, 
or  that  other  scene,  when  the  stout  old 
gentleman  bidding  his  dutiful  son  put  his 
hat  on  tight  for  him,  takes  the  shepherd, 
neck  and  crop,  and  pitches  him  into  the 
horse  trough.  Shade  of  Dickens,  if  afford- 
ing warm  wholesome  fun  or  the  creation  of 
characters  that,  however  critics  may  cavil,  are 
still  living  breathing  men  and  women,  not  en- 
tirely faultless, but  wholly  loveable  and  bright, 
Cheery  and  healthy  in  their  influence  on  thy 
readers,  if  these  could  win  for  thee  a crown 
of  glory  how  bright  thy  coronal  would  be  ! 

One  should  read  this  little  book  in  order 
to  enjoy  Mr.  Hassard’s  comical  situation, 
when,  like  Mr.  Pecksniff  on  a memorable  oc- 
casion, he  stands  before  the  house  instinct 
points  out  as  Mrs.  Gamp's,  feeling  that  his 
presence  in  the  street  is  causing  a sensa- 
tion in  momentary  fear  of  seeing  every' 
window  in  the  street  become  alive  with 
female  heads.  As  it  was,  “a  stout  lady 
next  door,”  he  writes  “showed  so  much 
anxiety  that  I hurried  away  lest  she  should 
call  out  in  the  words  of  her  prototypes  : 


‘ Knock  at  the  winder,  sir ; knock  at  the  t 
winder.  Lord  bless  you  ! don’t  lose  no  1 
more  time  than  you  can  help  ; knock  at  the  ■ 
winder.’  ” 

And  so  we  are  led  on  through  The  Bor-  ) 
ough,  to  Doctor’s  Commons,  where  “ coves  fj 
in  white  aprons  ” still  importune  the  visitor 
with  the  cry,  “ License  ! sir,  license  !” 

We  visit  Rochester  and  the  field  where  Mr. 
Winkle  fought  the  famous  duel.  Tom  all  a 
Alone,  and  the  graveyard  where  lady  Ded- 
lock  is  found  dead,  her  hands  grasping  the 
iron  railing — Todgers  and  the  chambers  of 
Dodson  and  Fog.  Those  different  scenes, 
ludicrous,  pathetic,  mirthful  or  saddening  are 
conjured  up  before  our  minds — but  space  ' 
will  not  permit  us  to  accompany  Mr.  Hassard 
further.  We  must  thank  him  for. a couple 
of  hours  of  real  enjoyment.  Every'  lover  of 
Dickens  will  appreciate  his  book  and  hail  it 
as  a welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
places  and  persons  immortalized  by  the 
great  novelist.  Only  such  will  read  it,  as 
only  for  such  was  it  written.  L.  D.  S. 

"LE  THEATRE  DES  JESUITES.” 

( The  Drama  of  the  festiits.) 

BY  ERNEST  BOYSSE. 

A very  interesting  book,  on  whose  title 
appears  the  above,  has  come  to  our  notice. 

A subject  long  neglected  by  the  historian  of 
the  stage,  yet  one  which  has  played  a signal 
part  in  establishing  the  French  drama. 

“ Why  have  we  not  even  a short  sketch,”  ‘ 
inquires  the  author  in  his  preface,  “ why 
have  we  not  even  a short  sketch  of  the 
drama  as  produced  by  these  men,  which 
has  lasted  for  three  centuries,  which  has 
exhibited  specimens  all  over  Europe,  and 
which  has  bequeathed  to  us  a library  of  all 
kinds  of  pieces  ?” 

Why,  then,  have  we  not  ? Not  because  ; 
it  does  not  deserve  it,  for  it  has  contributed 
to  the  education  of  the  very  flower  of  Euro- 
pean youth  during  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Perhaps  1 
then  it  was  on  account  of  that  prejudice  1 
which  has  for  ages  blinded  some  men  to 
the  deser.ts  of  the  members  of  the  order  of 
St.  Ignatius.  In  order  to  overcome  this  { 
prejudice,  Mr.  Boysse  has  written  and 
presented  his  book  to  the  public. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  University  J 
of  Paris,  the  Jesuits  at  their  college  brought 
forth  most  edifying  plays.  The  low  come- 
dies that  had  been  so  often  represented  at 
the  University  were  replaced  by  Latin  trage- 
dies, written  by  the  professors  themselves1 
The  actors  that  had  acted  so  shamefully  •' 
at  the  Sorbonne  were  supplied  for  by  mem-  ' 
bers  of  the  three  highest  classes,  young 
men  illustrious  by  birth  and  ancestry. 

The  author  in  his  introduction  briefly  re- 
views the  nature  of  these  entertainments, 
whether  tragedy,  comedy,  drama,  dances, 
etc.,  with  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
better  performance  of  them.  He  then  pre- 
sents the  programmes  as  they  have  been 
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produced  year  after  year  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  Finally,  he  studies  certain  plays 
that  have  been  played  on  this  stage,  but  of 
which  the  date  of  representation  is  doubt- 
ful. 

In  our  next  article  on  this  subject  we  will 
review  some  particular  plays,  which,  we  are 
sure,  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

A LETTER. 

The  following  letter,  containing  some 
strictures  on  the  review  of  “The  Church 
and  Luther,”  by  L.  IX  S.,  which  was  printed 
in  the  last  Monthly,  was  written  to  a student 
not  connected  with  our  paper.  We  publish 
it  on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  will  find 
no  fault  with  us,  and  as  a proof  that  fair 
play  is  in  each  and  every  case  our  motto. 

St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28.  1883. 
My  Dear ■ Young  Friend : 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  Monthly 
which  contains  a notice  of  my  essay.  Express 
also  to  the  writer,  L.  IX  S.,  my  indebtedness 
for  his  flattering  remarks  with  regard  to  it. 
Another  copy  came  by  mail  to-day.  Last  night 
I read  a paper  before  the  same  society,  on  the 
!l  Greek  Church.  A very  fine  intelligent  audience 
!!  was  present.  L.  D.  S misapprehended  the 
!j  character  of  Vassar  Institute,  or  rather  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  it.  I regret  this  be- 
cause some  of  his  remarks  were  entirely  inappro- 
j priate  on  this  account.  He  confounded  the 
1 Institute  with  Vassar  College;  they  are  wholly 
I distinct. 

The  “ Institute”  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
this  city  who  have  organized  themselves  into  a 
tj  society  for  the  cultivation  of  Literature,  Science, 
Art,  &c.  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Clergymen  of  all 
denominations,  and  those  who  desire  to  be  con- 
8 sidered  as  literary,  or  who  encourage  the  objects 
of  the  society,  compose  it.  They  meet  once  a 
jl  week  during  the  winter.  A programme  is  made 
I out  and  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  so 
I that  the  questions  to  be  treated  are  known  before- 
hand. When  the  appointed  essays  are  read,  the 
8 subject  treated  therein  are  open,  to  the  general 
discussion  of  the  members,  thus  affording  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  variety  of  views  on  all  topics. 
The  greatest  latitude  and  liberty  of  opinion  pre- 
vails. A fine  opportunity  to  teach  truth  is  thus 
afforded.  A building  costing  about  $30,000  was 
erected  last  year,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Vassar, 
and  donated  to  the  society,  with  $5,000  as  a 
fund  to  keep  it  in  repair.  When  L.  D.  S.  hinted 
at  a reproof  of  “ the  peculiar  principles  and  ideas 
which  give  character  to  the  formation- that  Insti- 
) tute  is  supposed  to  offer,”  he  was  writing  under 
1 a misapprehension.  This  led  him  into  other 
like  mistakes.  The  generosity  of  the  donor  is  a 
very  good  example  to  Catholics,  whose  “ prin- 
1 ciples  and  ideas  ” have  never  yet,  in  this  country, 
I'  acted  upon  them  with  such  good  effect. 

L.  D.  S.  also  praised  the  tone  of  my  essay.  I 
1 am  very  much  gratified  at  this,  as  it  is  the  tone 
i,  which  I should  like  to  see  adopted  by  every 
1 Catholic  writer.  I regret  that  he  seems  not  to 
s make  it  his  own  yet,  as  he  evidently  means  better 
than  set  bigots  by  each  other’s  ears,  which  is 
such  a common  fault  of  polemists.  Catholicity 
I has  much  to  fear  from  bigotry  within  and  without, 

I but  nothing  from  fair,  candid  examination  of 
! everything  that  claims  to  be  truth.  This  will  be 
the  conviction  of  my  reviewer,  I am  sure,  in  the 
future,  and  he  will  always  find  honest  listeners 
not  “apathetic”  but  “critical,”  and  truth  never 
I evades  criticism. 

Hoping  you  are  progressing  in  your  studies, 
and  wishing  you  every  happiness,  I remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  Nilan. 


The  following  exchanges  were  also  received  : 
The  Spectator , The  Scholastic , the  St.  Mary  s 
College  Journal,  The  Logan  College  Acant/uvn , 
The  College  Journal , The  Wheel , The  Lafayette 
College  Journal 


The  Continent , for  March  the  7th,  under 
the  title  of  “An  Old  Friend  in  a New  Dress,” 
has  an  illustrated  description  of  Georgetown 
College.  The  engravings  are  by  Alice  Bar- 
ber and  Charles  Spiegle,  and  the  accom- 
panying text  by  Mary  Cole  Baker.  “ Our 
New  England  institutions  of  learning.”  she 
writes,  “and  those  springing  from  them 
throughout  the  country,  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  anything  in  the  Old  World. 
‘ American  ’ has  come  to  signify  a type  pe- 
culiar to  ourselves.  The  survival  of  Euro- 
pean characteristics  in  the  Catholic  U n i- 
versity  of  Georgetown  is  all  the  more 
interesting  on  account  of  its  rarity.”  The 
engravings  give  us  : Georgetown  College 
from  the  river;  the  Central  Porch  of  the 
New  Building;  the  Most  Reverend  John 
Carroll,  D.  D.  ; an  Interior  Angle  of  New 
Building;  a Corner  in  the  Library,  with 
Lord  Baltimore’s  Table;  Carted  Capitals  of 
New  Building  ; the  Decatur  Medal ; Main 
Entrance;  New  Building;  Roman  Relics. 
The  article  is  replete  with  interesting  de- 
tails, all  proving,  that  of  the  many  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  country,  few  have 
won  for  themselves  the  place  in  the  history 
of  the  land  which  Georgetown  justly  occu- 
pies. 


HOME  ITEMS, 

Pro 

Bono 

Publico  ! ! ! 

“ Stategical.” 

“ Take  a flight !” 

Did  you  get  a valentine  ? 

The  “anti’s”  will  be  elected  some  other 
time. 

They  ran  for  office,  but  alas  ! their  name 
was  mud. 

“Say,  D , when  are  you  goin’  to 

give  me  them  shoes?” 

The  programmes  for  our  Easter  play  will, 
as  usual,  be  printed. 

Wanted  for  a member  of  ’84,  one  cast- 
iron  chair  and  one  civilized  Cicero. 

Our  students  should  see  to  it  that  no 
strangers  carry  off  the  scholarship  prizes. 

P.  A.  Hendrick,  ’78,  is  the  democratic 
candidate  for  city  judge  in  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

C.  Hoban  has  been  heard  from,  and  is 
now  running  part  of  the  world’s  machinery. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Barr,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Post, 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Frank  X.  by  a fatherly 
visit. 

“Say,  Frank,  what's  he  got  against  hair 
oil  bottles?  I’ve  got  one;  what  will  I do 
with  it  ?” 

The  spring  train  arrived  from  Parson’s. 
The  result  was  five  letters  on  the  7th  inst. 
for  J.  J.  W. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  chemistry  a 
person  can  learn  by  leaving  his  book  over 
the  doors  in  the  hallway. 

The  Rev.  President  and  Vice-President 
show  their  kindly  interest  in  the  classes  by 
making  occasional  visits. 

A cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  our 
friends  to  be  present  at  the  grand  Shakes- 
pearean revival,  April  5th. 

Jack  Doyle  gave  us  a call  last  week.  He 
has  engaged  for  the  season  as  pitcher  of  a 
Brooklyn  professional  nine. 

The  nine  has  organized  and  has  gone  into 
active  training.  The  members  are  with  one 
exception  the  same  as  last  year. 

An  artist  from  the  city  was  employed  in 
painting  new  scenery  for  the  stage.  Our 
local  connoisseurs  pronounce  the  work  per- 
fection, and  assure  the  public  of  a rare 
treat. 


An  example  of  the  irresistible  meeting  the 
immovable  : A philosopher’s  head  when  it 
struck  the  ice  a couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Pro.  Petersen,  our  professor  of  music,  is 
very  much  afraid  that  he  will  die;  because, 
as  he  says,  “after  do,  re,  comes  mi.” 

Among  our  Washington  birthday  visitors 
were  Messrs.  Lew.  Donohoe,  Chas.  Marrin, 

J.  and  T.  Aspell,  J.  Kennelly,  J.  Manning 
and  Wm.  O’Brien. 

Good  order  has  thus  far  been  maintained 
in  both  Reading  and  Billiard  room.  A strict 
enforcement  of  the  rules  is  heartily  desired 
by  all  law-abiding  students. 

The  prohibition  ticket  was  unsuccessful, 
but  virtue  is  bound  to  win,  and  the  light  of  ’ 
revelation  will  soon  illumine  the  dull  under- 
standings of  its  opponents. 

President  Watson  of  the  base  ball  associa- 
tion is  an  ardent  admirer  of  our  national 
game,  and  under  his  management  the  in- 
terests of  the  nine  are  not  likely  to  suffer. 

“Jakey”  was  promoted  to  third  division, 
but  owing  to  his  native  modesty  and  unob- 
trusiveness, he  prevailed  upon  the  V.  P.  to 
allow  him  to  associate  still  longer  with  the 
lowly. 

Rural  ’86  has  nipped  his  hirsute  in  its 
incipiency.  It  was  clinched  on  the  inside. 
The  presence  of  hair  oil  bottles  show  that 
the  astronomers  are  still  taking  observa- 
tions. 

A two  hours  and  a half  “ go-as-you- 
please  ” will  take  place  in  the  recreation 
hall  on  the  17th  inst.  A lively  time  is  ex- 
pected as  there  are  a great  many  fast  goers 
in  the  division. 

Thomas  McManus,  A.B.,  ’82,  is  now  in 
the  American  College,  Rome,  Italy.  We 
have  not  heard  from  him,  but  we  have  seen 
a photograph  sent  to  a friend.  He  looks  well 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  dress. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  base  ball  direc- 
tors will  feel  the  importance  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  by  their  supe-rior  care  of  the 
things  under  their  charge  merit  the  support 
of  those  who  placed  them  in  office. 

The  incipient  orator  from  Brooklyn  no 
doubt  imagined  that  he  was  “ hemmed  in 
by  two  seas,”  when  circumstances  in  the 
study  hall  tribunal  forced  the  prolonged  ex- 
hibition of  his  latent  oratorical  powers. 

The  poem  at  the  head  of  our  paper,  is 
from  a volume  of  poems  by  J.  D.  Lynch, 
who  left  the  college  in  ’81.  It  is  entitled 
“ Priest  and  Poet  and  Other  Poems,”  and 
is  dedicated  to  Wm.  J.  McGurk,  ’82.  We 
hope  L.  D.  S.  will  review  it  soon. 

The  spring  fever  will  soon  be  upon  us, 
and  it  behooves  each  student  to  provide  a 
remedy.  Hard  work  during  the  colder 
months  will  serve  to  lessen  the  violence  of 
its  attack,  and  ensure  the  passing  a good 
examination  during  one’s  convalesence. 

We  commend  the  Reading  room  officers 
on  the  new  plan  adopted  of  keeping  on 
file  back  numbers  of  the  daily  papers.  It 
frequently  happens  that  it  is  impossible  for 
some  to  read  the  papers  on  the  day  of  issue. 
Thus  by  preserving  them  for  a reasonable 
time,  all  may  read  the  news,  even  though  it 
be  somewhat  stale. 

The.  old-time  manner  of  holding  elections 
has  been  resumed  at  St.  John’s.  The  old 
inhabitants  tell  startling  stories  of  what 
happened  at  elections  in  days  gone  by. 
Thanks  to  fortune  and  good  management, 
we  have  no  blood-curdling  scenes  to  record. 
The  opposition  was  for  the  most  part 
friendly,  and  the  defeated  candidates  sub- 
mitted to  their  fates  with  becoming  grace. 
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Ventilation  is  no  doubt  most  salutary,  but 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  glass  for  that 
purpose  is  an  abuse.  It  is  painful  to  be 
compelled  to  make  these  remarks,  but  a 
few  panes  here  and  there  in  the  recreation 
hall  would  greatly  reduce  the  frigidity  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Our  editorial  tables  are  not  crowded  with 
contributions  from  the  alumni.  Do  not  be 
bashful.  We  were  young  once  and  remem- 
ber well  when  it  was  difficult  to  write  a pre- 
sentable article;  but  practice,  and  a little 
consideration  on  our  part,  will  enable  you  to 
ventilate  your  maiden  ideas,  and  sail  into  the 
broad  expanse  of  literature  just  as  “ we  ” do. 
Come  on  then  with  your  contributions,  and 
we  will  promise  to  do  violence  to  our  high 
literary  standard  by  giving  them  place  in 
our  columns. 

One  of  our  students  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lose  his  trunk  in  returning  from  the 
summer  vacation.  Every  possible  search 
and  inquiry  was  made  by  the  railroad 
officials  for  the  missing  Saratoga,  but  no 
clue  could  be  found  indicative  of  its  where- 
abouts. The  trunk  contained  the  whole 
outfit  of  the  student,  including  many  valu- 
able books.  Some  of  these  books  have  since 
been  bought  by  members  of  the  college,  at 
second-hand  book  stores.  The  trunk  was 
evidently  stolen  and  the  thieves  misled  by 
the  weight  of  the  books,  no  doubt  thought 
that  they  had  captured  the  fortune  of  some 
bonanza  king.  It  is  easy  to  surmise  that 
they  were  not  of  a literary  turn  of  mind, 
since  the  books  met  with  such  an  igno- 
minious fate.  The  clue  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  railroad  officials  who  will  un- 
doubtedly renew  their  endeavors  to  ferret 
out  the  thieves. 


J.  Q.  is  now  complete  master  of  the  terp- 
sichorean  art,  and  will  open  the  eyes  of 
Connecticut  people  by  his  grace  and  poetry 
of  motion. 

Did  any  of  our  visitors  on  Washington’s 
birthday  imagine  that  in  two  hours  after  the 
closing  of  the  entertainment,  eighty  students 
would  be  hard  at  work  in  the  very  hall 
where  pleasure  and  amusement  held  the 
hour?  What  a wonderful  transformation! 
After  supper  every  desk  and  chair  was  in  its 
proper  place,  and  studies  were  resumed  as 
if  things  had  always  been  thus,  and  Wash- 
ington’s birthday  in  the  far  future.  Verily 
we  have  a provident  Faculty. 

On  the  tenth  inst.  the  students  of  poetry 
assisted  at  a month’s  mind  and  approached 
Holy  Communion  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  their  departed  comrade,  who  died  Febru- 
ary loth.  A very  fine  photograph  of  the 
deceased  hangs  in  the  Vice-President’s  office, 
and  serves  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the 
bright  eyed,  promising  boy,  so  suddenly 
taken  away  from  his  college  mates  who 
loved  and  his  parents  who  idolized  him. — R. 
I.  P. 

We  find  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
Sunday,  March  4th,  1883,  that  John  R.  G. 
Hassard,  A.  M.,  55,  author  of  a “ Pickwickian 
Pilgrimage,”  which  has  met  in  this  issue  such 
a genial  reviewer  as  L.  D.  S.,  of  a very  popu- 
lar school  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  many  popular  articles  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  now  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
and  writing  for  his  paper  as  Staff  Corres- 
pondent a series  of  letters  under  the  caption 
of  “Californian  Holidays.”  We  trust  that 
he  will  recover  the  health  he  is  in  search  of, 
and  return  as  sound  in  body  as  he  is  in 
mind. 


A French  savant  says  that  dreams  are 
the  reflex  of  our  daily  thoughts  and  actions. 

If  this  be  true,  we  should  expect  a great 
deal  from  these  gentlemen  who  fill  the  dor- 
mitory air  with  scriptural  quotations.  If 
climbing  iron  posts  while  wandering  in 
dream-land  be  a reflex  also,  it  augurs  well 
for  the  agility  of  our  first  base  ball  director. 

The  base  ball  nine  is  hard  at  work  train- 
ing for  the  coming  season.  All  the  appur- 
tenances of  the  gymnasium  are  in  good  con- 
dition, with  the  exception  of  the  “rowing 
machines.”  As  these  are  warranted  muscle 
producers,  they  should  always  be  in  working 
order  during  the  training  season.  The  b 1- 
liard  room  officers  should  see  to  this  defect, 
and  have  it  remedied  immediately.  The 
trapeze  ropes  and  other  perishable  fixtures, 
ought  not  to  remain  out  doors  during  the 
winter.  The  rope  after  exposure  to  the 
weather  is  materially  weakened,  and  becomes 
unfitted  for  the  great  strain  imposed  upon 
it  when  in  use. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  — We  pronounce  it  this  way:  Ravoninahit,  etc., 
to  be  continued  in  our  next. 

C.  — We  don’t  know  Wiggins. 

H.  D. — Originality  is  the  only  passport  to  our  columns. 

J . Q. — Your  poem  is  good,  but  we  would  like  to  have  a 
little  more  polish  in  the  language  and  less  sluggishness  in 
the  metre. 

C.  A. — The  name  of  the  b >y  was  Cassabian:a. 

P.  B. — It  is  not  funny  enough.  Try  again 

U. — Rejected. 

N. — Number  One  is  anybody  and  everybody. 

L. — Fitznoodle  is  a character  in  a serious  tragedy  I 
called  Puck. 

IP. — I^ow  do  you  know?  We  can’t  answer  all  ques-'i  J 
tions.  See  Robinson. 

S.  7\ — The  faults  in  your  composition  arc  big  enough 
to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

K. — Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes— ah  ! 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS 


T.  MACMANUS. 

& SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND 

Exchange  on  United  States. 

Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 


CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 


THE  FORDHAM  COLLEGE  MONTHLY. 


A OARD. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.,  is  happy  to  an- 
nounce through  these  columns,  that  four 
scholarship-prizes  are  offered  for  competition 
to  the  students  of  St.  John’s,  or  to  young 
men  of  any  other  college  or  of  any  other 
place.  The  successful  competitor  will  be 
entitled  to  remain  one  year  in  the  class  to 
which  his  prize  entitles  him,  free  of  charge, 
gaining  thereby  board,  lodging  and  tuition, 
thus  receiving  a prize  equal  in  money  value 
to  over  $300,00.  No  one  falling  below  90 
will  be  awarded  the  prize.  Candidates  will 
present  themselves  for  examination  on  27th, 
29th,  and  30th  of  next  August. 

The  following  are  the  programme  : 

N.  B.  An  equivalent  will  always  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  matter  designated  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Classics  or  Freshman  Programme. 
English.  Brown’s  Grammar  entire — Writ- 
ten Composition  or  Exercise: 

Latin.  Yenni’s  Grammar,  complete — Pros- 
ody excluded.  Written  Exercise. 
Caesar.  De  Bello  Gallico  1,  2,  3,  4, 
Books. 

Cicero.  De  Amicitia. 

Greek.  Yenni’s  Grammar  as  far  as  Prosody. 
Written  Exercise. 

Translation  of  Bullion’s  Reader  from 
page  1 73-2 1 2. 

History.  Ancient. 

Arithmetic.  Robinson’s  Fligher,  complete. 

Belles-Letters  or  Sophmore  Pro- 
gramme. 

English.  Prosody — Written  Exercise. 

Latin.  Prosody—  Written  Theme. 
Casserly’s  rules  of  Prosody. 

Cicero  : Orations  against  Cataline. 
Virgil:  Eclogues-zEneid : 1.  2d 

Books. 

Greek.  Xenophon:  Cyropasdia,  1,  7,  8th 
Books. 

Homer : Iliad.  1,  2d,  Books. 
Written  Theme. 

History.  Middle  Ages. 

Algebra.  Davies’  Entire. 

Rhetoric  or  Junior  Programme. 
Latin.  Written  Theme. 

Horace : Oder — De  Arte  Poetica. 
Virgil : 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,6th  Books. 

Cicero : Pro-Ligario ; Pro-Archia 
Poeta. 

Greek.  Written  Theme. 

Plato : Creto  ; Apologfa. 

Sophocles : CEdip.  Tyrannus. 
Demosthenes:  Olynthiacs. 

English.  General  Flistory  of  Literature; 

Written  Analysis. 

Mathematics.  Geometry. 

Chemistry.  Part  1st.  Theoretical  Chem- 
istry, (Barker.) 

History.  Modern. 

Philosophy  or  Senior  Programme. 
English.  Principles  of  Literature.  Written 
Rhetorical  Analysis. 

Latin.  Written  Theme. 

Cicero:  Select  Speeches.  (Folsom.) 
Tacitus:  Germania. 

Horace : Epistles,  Satyrs. 

Greek,  Written  Theme.  Demosthenes : Pro- 
Corona.  CEschylus : Prometheus, 
History.  Modern.  Schlegel’s  Lectures. 
Che?nistry.  Barker;  Part  II.  Inorganic. 
Mathematics.  Trigonometry  and  Analy- 
tical Geometry. 

N.  B.  The  students  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  Classes  have  their  recitations  in 
Latin. 

Candidates  will  please  send  in  written 
notification  before  June  1st. 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. . 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day-Scholars  is  60 

Half-Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 


ST,  JOHN’S  HALL, 


AND 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTIEI 


m 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

The  Department  is  ready  for 
the  seventy  boys  who  are  al- 
ready assigned  to  it  by  the  be- 
ginning  of  next  month. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 


The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

Vr*  ,,  A/ 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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E.  FARLEY, 


96  BOWERY. 


C.  H.  MYERS  & BRO. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 


IMPORTERS  OP 


BALTIMORE,  Md. 


FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par- 
j ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACV, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  42d  St.  Sc  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


MIF.K  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 


Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers. 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


DONOVAN  & LONDERGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select.  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
Ing  and  Day  School,  tor  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty -sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  Been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Sekvatius.  D is  eminently  select.. 
French  is  the  language  of  1 he  School  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  institute 
had  already  obtained  tinder  Madame  Tardlvel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 


KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  13 2d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- ! 
day,  Nov.  i,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the  1 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  hnd  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  aud  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  771  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  hoard,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding §142.50 

Music 30.00  1 


GUSTAV  J.  B0RRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

This  is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 
in  the  District 

Corner  Kingsliridge  Road  and  Railroad 
Ave..  Cordliiini,  Mew  York  Clly. 


^ELTING,^ 

DRUGGIST, 

FORDHAM, 

Near  Depot,  NEW  YORK. 


>fp  Horirfjmn  §o%*j 


TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 


PHILIP  DTJFFEY’S 

WOimWAM  BOU&, 

Nearithe  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 

Reasonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad- 
vertisements. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

IN 

FINE  CLOTHING  *» 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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FORGET  ME  NOT. 


Fond  memory’s  flower  of  azure  dye, 

Permit  thy  bard  one  boon  to  crave  ; 

When  in  Death’s  narrow  cell  I lie  : 

Oh  ! bloom  around  my  lonely  grave. 

And  if  some  kind  and  faithful  friend 
Should,  led  by  love,  approach  the  spot, 

And  o’er  thy  flowers  admiring  bend, 

Then  say  for  me  : “Forget  me  not.” 

OVDEIS. 


THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

The  following  paper  by  Ike  Rev.  Jas.  Nilan, 
’59,  is  copied  by  permission. 

Note — The  rule  of  our  Literary  Section  limiting  the 
time  devoted  to  the  reading  of  this  paper  to  twenty  min- 
utes, neccesitates  a brevity  of  abruptness  of  treatment 
not  at  all  proportionate  to  a subject  running  through 
ninteen  centuries. — J.  N. 

In  the  year  95 7 the  Princess  Olga,  widow 
of  Igor,  son  of  Rurik,  the  Norman  founder 
of  the  Russian  monarchy,  was  baptized  at 
Constantinople,  thus  introducing  Christianity 
into  that  vast  Empire.  About  thirty  years 
later,  Vladimir,  son  of  Olga,  received  Bap- 
tism at  Kherson,  and  at  the  same  time  mar- 
ried Anna,  sister  of  the  Greek  Emperor 
Constantine  IX.  On  his  return  to  Kiev,  the 
seat  of  his  authority,  he  destroyed  the  idols 
of  his  Pagan  ancestors,  urged  on  the  conver- 
sion of  his  subjects  with  such  effect  that  in  a 
short  time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
numerous  tribes  professing  the  Christiana  re- 
ligion. Churches,  schools,  convents  grew  up 
in  a short  time,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
underwent  a great  change,  as  did  the  char- 
acter of  the  sovereign. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Greek 
Church  transplanted  into  Russia,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper.  This  great  organization, 
embracing  within  its  fold'  nearly  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  various  rites  and  nationali- 
ties, is  well  worth  our  study,  Claiming 
undeniable,  direct  apostolic  origin,  it  shows 
in  its  bishops  and  priests,  unbroken  invari- 
able historic  succesion  from  the  immediate 
followers  of  the  Redeemer,  and  points  to  this 
as  an  authoritive  proof  of  the  possesion  of 
this  complete  unadulterated  doctrine.  The 
memorable  names  of  the  great  fathers 
of  the  faith,  honored  as  well  in  the 
Roman  Communion,  with  the  title  of 
Saints,  are  inscribed  in  her  calendars.  Ori- 
ger,  Clement,  Cyril,  Athanasius,  Gregory, 
Chrysostom,  revered  by  all  who  reverence 
the  great  expositors  of  Christian  principles, 
belong  to  this  great  church.  So,  too,  the 
first  seven  Ecumenical  Councils  in  which  the 


entire  system  of  Christian  dogma  is  clearly 
defined,  were  held  in  cities  subject  to  her 
jurisdiction,  and  enunciated  in  her  language. 
The  decrees  of  these  councils  are  still  the 
unvaried  principles  of  faith  as  held  by  all  in 
communion  with  the  Patriarch  of  the  West, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

In  Nice,  325,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  con- 
substantial  with  the  Eternal  Father,  was  de- 
clared an  essential  article  of  belief.  In  the 
first  of  Constantinople,  381,  the  co-divinity 
and  co-equality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  were  declared  as  having 
been  from  the  beginning  held  as  a funda- 
mental doctrine,  against  the  erroneous  teach- 
ing of  Macedonius,  Bishop  of  that  city. 
Again  in  431,  at  Ephesus,  Christ  was  de- 
clared to  be  but  one  person,  against  the  con- 
trary error  of  Nestorius,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  styled  Theotoeos,  Mother  of  God. 
Likewise  at  Chalcedon  in  451,  Eutyches  and 
the  Monophysites,  were  declared  false  teach- 
ers for  maintaining  that  there  were  but  one 
nature  in  Christ.  We  find  also  that  in  the 
second  council  of  Constantinople  in  553,  the 
errors  ascribed  to  Origen,  and  taught  by 
those  who  used  his  name  to  spread  their  own 
opinions,  were  condemned  ; as  in  the  same 
city  in  681,  the  Monothelites,  teaching  that  in 
Christ  there  was  but  one  will,  were  dec’ared 
as  false  teachers;  and,  finally,  the  Icono- 
clasts refusing  honor  to  the  image  of  Christ 
and  the  Saints,  were  condemned  as  conti  1- 
dicting  Scripture,  in  the  second  council  ol 
Nice,  787.  Thus  we  find  that  the  G^eek 
Church,  always  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
formation  or  explication  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  universal  church,  as  they  were  every- 
where accepted  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  in  what  do  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches  agree,  and  in 
what  do  they  differ  ? As  to  what  the  Greek 
and  Protestant  relations  are  it  is  better  to 
leave  that  to  those  who  know  the  subject 
more  intimately,  as  it  is  very  rare  for  a 
member  of  one  church  to  fully  or  fitly  ex- 
pound the  doctrines  of  any  other.  The 
point,  however,  will  be  very  briefly  referred 
to  later.  To  the  question  in  what  does  the 
schismatic  Greek  Church  differ  from  the 
Roman,  I would  reply,  in  nothing  essential, 
in  many  things  accidental  ; in  nothing  doc- 
trinal, in  most  things  diciplinary  ; in  nothing 
which  we  consider  necessary  to  salvation, 


in  divers  matters  of  taste  or  custom.  To 
summarize  the  doctrines  common  to  both 
communions,  and  held  by  both  as  essential, 
to  Christian  faith,  first  we  find  the  same  be- 
lief with  regard  to  the  Incarnation,  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  Diety,  or  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity  in  human  form,  true  God  and 
true  man.  Original  sin  they,  as  we,  believe 
to  be  a taint  or  defect  of  nature,  transmitted 
to  the  human  race  from  our  first  parents,  in; 
the  manner  of  the  transmission  of  virtues  or 
vices  from  progenitors  to  progeny,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  principle  of  heredity;  it  is  not 
personal  sin.  The  redemption  of  mankind 
through  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour,  they 
hold  as  do  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  of  the  West.  The  penal  hell  of 
the  reprobate  is  awarded  to  those  only  who. 
contumaciously  reject  the  truth  presented 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  their  intellect,  as 
such,  and  here  they  are  wholly  in  accord 
with  the  Latin  Church.  Belief  in  purgator- 
ial preparation  for  the  beatific  vision,  brings 
with  it  the  incidental  doctrine  that  those  de- 
tained in  the  intermediate  state  may  be  as- 
sisted by  those  who  have  not  passed  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  life.  They  teach 
that  the  divine  aid  of  Grace  must  be  con- 
comitant with  human  effort  to  gain  salva- 
tion : good  works  must  accompany  faith. 
The  seven  sacraments,  in  a purely  Catholic, 
sense,  are  received  by  them. 

Baptism  they  believe  to  have  a regenera- 
tive ehect  upon  the  soul  of  the  recipient.  It 
is  administered  by  a triple  immersion,  both 
to  infants  and  adults.  Tins  form  as  well  as. 
that  by  aspersion  or  infusion,  is  equally 
valid  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Confirmation 
and  the  Eucharist  are  administered  to  in- 
fants at  the  same  time  as  the  baptism,  and 
this  was  a custom  in  the  er  rly  ages  also  irt. 
the  West.  The  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  is  be- 
lieved in  and  practiced  ar,  with  us  in  the; 
Mass,  with  the  only  difference  of  rituaL 
They  accept  the  words  < f our  Lord  at  the 
Last  Supper — This  is  my  body,  this  is  my 
blood — literally.  Pe.iance  is  to  them  essen- 
tial in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  as  with  us„ 
mere  declaration  or  confession  of  sin  avails, 
naught  without  sincere,  heartfelt  sorrow. 
Sacerdotal  absolution  they  regard  as  essen- 
tial, but  wholly  inefficacious  without  internal 
contrition. 

In  the  sacrament  of  Orders  they  regard 
the  Subdiaconate  a minor,  we  a higher  Or- 
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der.  With  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  ma- 
trimony, they  allow  absolute  divorce  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  for  which  it  is  permitted 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  has  been 
tolerated  in  the  Council  of  Reunion,  1439, 
and  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  being  considered  a matter  of  practi- 
cal discipline  or  an  abuse  which  might  be 
tolerated,  rather  than  a doctrinal  error.  The 
honor  paid  to  Saints  and  their  memorials  is, 
with  us,  declared  to  be  in  nowise  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  Scripture — no  one  is  obliged 
to  practice  it,  nor  are  we  required,  strictly 
speaking,  to  pay  anything  more  than  a mere 
civil  respect  without  a religious  character  at 
all — with  them  it  obtains  more  universal 
practice. 

In  the  foregoing  points,  which  from  the 
essential  principles  of  Christian  belief  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  and  Greek  commu- 
nions, there  is  complete  union  between  the 
two  churches.  As  to  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  differ,  these  are  merely  discipli- 
nary, or  matters  of  outward  formality.  They 
have  a married  clergy,  but  celibate  monks 
and  nuns,  as  well  as  an  unmarried  Episcopal 
Order.  The  Bishops  are  taken  from  the  re- 
ligious orders.  Even  the  Greeks  united  to 
the  Roman  Church  have  a married  priest- 
hood. In  Rome  some  of  my  college  fellow 
students  from  some  of  the  Greek  islands  ; 
and  Sclavonic  provinces  went  home  to  mar- 
ry before  receiving  orders,  for  they  are  not 
ordained  before  being  married,  nor  married 
after  ordination.  The  Greek  ard  various 
Sclavonic  dialects  are  used  in  their  ritual 
and  liturgy.  They  are  not  allowed  to  shave 
their  beards ; we  are  required  to  do  so  by 
custom.  In  their  churches  they  do  not 
kneel,  nor  use  instrumental  music  ; they  re- 
ceive the  Eucharist  under  both  forms.  In 
Rome  I have  witnessed  the  divine  service 
performed  in  fourteen  different  languages  in 
as  many  varying  liturgies,  In  the  Church 
all  lidiscipnary  laws  are  merely  human,  con- 
sequently changeable.  When  Christianity 
was  preached  first  in  Europe,  there  was  no 
English,  French  or  German  to  adopt  into 
the  liturgy;  the  Latin  was  the  language  of 
literature,  law,  government,  hence  the  church 
made  it  her  own.  In  the  East  there  was  an 
older  civilization,  a more  ancient  and  vener- 
able learning  ; the  Church  made  this  her 
own  there. 

But  the  Greek  or  Russian  Church  con- 
-demns  the  Latins  as  heretic  and  schismatic. 
We  never  accuse  them  of  heresy  ; schism 
their  separation  is  called.  Still  they  con- 
demn us  with  a reservation.  A book  lately 
published  by  Paul,  Kegan  & Co.,  London, 
written  by  Wm.  Palmer,  a distinguished 
member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  on  the 
Russian  Church,  gives  the  result  of  a con- 
versation between  himself  and  a high  Rus- 
sian dignitary  on  this  point.  The  latter 
said  : “We  do  not  say  that  the  Latins  are 
in  all  respects  heretics  ; only  on  two  points, 
as  on  the  Procession,  and  in  giving  only 


half  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  to 
the  laity.  And  if  we  were  to  admit  any 
others  to  be  part  of  the  true  Church  besides 
ourselves,  it  would  certainly  be  rather  the 
Roman  Church  than  yours;  for  there  is 
comparatively  only  a slight  difference  be- 
tween them  and  us.”  He  continues  : “The 
Pope  had  acquired  the  right  of  jurisdiction. 
The  Latin  Church  had  taken  that  Gothic 
form  and  constitution,  and  your  separation 
was  made  by  secular  violence.  If  I had 
been  an  Englishman  then  1 should  have  ad- 
hered to  the  Pope.”  (p.  380). 

Another  high  personage  asked  him  : 

“ How  can  you  pretend  that  your  religion  is 
the  same  as  ours,  when  you  have  not  the 
same  sacraments  or  altars  in  your  churches  ? 
You  came  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the 
Reformation.”  (p.  389).  Another  official 
of  the  Orthodox  church  addressed  him  thus  : 

“ We.  know  you  only  as  heretics  ; you  sep- 
arated from  the  Latin  Church  300  years  ago, 
as  the  Latin  had  before  that  fallen  away 
from  the'  Greek.”  (p.  229).  Again  the 
same  says  ; “ If  we  had  any  communica- 

tion with  your  church,  it  must  be  through 
the  Pope,  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  can 
we  recognize  you  otherwise.  Reconcile 
yourself  to  your  own  patriarch  first,  then 
come  and  talk  to  us.”  (p.  230). 

I only  adduce  these  opinions  to  show  that 
if  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  speaks  thus 
to  the  Anglican,  which  has  departed  least 
from  the  ancient  historic  creed,  what  would 
she  think  of  the  various  minor  branches 
that  have  gone  forth  from  her  ? 

We  learn  the  position  of  the  Greek  J 
towards  the  Lutheran  Church  from  Mc- 
sheim  ; “ Philip  Melanchthon  sent  a copy  : 

of  the  Augsburgh  Confession  in  a Greek  \ 
translation  by  Paul  Dolscius,  accompanied 
by  a letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti-  1 
nople.  But  he  did  not  even  obtain  an  an- 
swer. ” Eccles.  Hist.,  Bk.  iv„  sect.  3,  p.  1, 
ch,  2. 

Other  attempts  proved  equally  futile,  until 
all  hope  was  cut  off  by  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Orthodox  Oriental  Church  condemned  all  ; 
the  doctrines  specifically  Protestant,  and  de- 
clared them  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  1 
as  interpreted  by  the  Church  in  the  seven 
ecumenical  councils.  And  the  formulary  of 
faith  which  is  now  universally  accepted  by 
all  the  branches  united  to  the  Russian 
Church,  and  which  was  drawn  up  by  Peter 
Mogila,  Archbishop  of  Kieff,  leaves  no  pos- 
sible room  for  reconcilement  of  the  opposing 
creeds,  whilst  it  clearly  agrees  in  all  neces- 
sary points  with  the  creed  of  the  Latin 
Church. 

How  did  the  separation  between  the  two  j 
churches  arise  ? Like  all  human  evils,  it 
arose  from  human  pride  or  folly.  Dissen- 
sion is  not  inherent  in  anything  divine.  But 
in  the  Church  the  divine  element  must  find 
expression  through  human  reason,  and 
therefore,  in  its  outward  form,  partake  I 
largely  of  human  defectibility. 


Let  us  go  back  a few  centuries  in  history, 
and  we  find  that  in  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, 381,  the  assembled  fathers  conferred 
on  Nectarius,]  bishcp  of  that  city,  “the 
primacy  of  honor  after  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
because  Constantinople  was  the  new  Rome.” 
3rd  Canon.  Thenceforward  he  was  styled 
Patriarch.  In  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
this  arrogation  of  new  supremacy  was  con- 
tinued and  exaggerated.  The  28th  Canon 
reads  : “ The  fathers  were  right  in  accord- 

ing to  the  See  of  ancient  Rome  its  privil- 
eges, because  it  was  the  ruling  city  ; and  for 
the  same  reason  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Fathers  have  judged  that  the  new  Rome, 
which  is  honored  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Senate,  should  have  the  same  advantages  in 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  to  be  second 
after  Rome.”  This  Cannon  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  two  rea- 
sons— 1st.  It  ascribed  supremacy  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  on  a wrong  basis,  i.  <?.,  be- 
cause it  was  the  chief  ruling  city,  the  seat  of 
temporal  empire,  whereas  its  primacy  wras 
claimed  on  the  ground  that  its  Bishop  suc- 
ceeded to  Peter,  who  was  chief  of  the  Apos- 
tles ; and  the  second  objection  to  the  Can- 
non was  that  it  usurped  for  Constantinople 
the  place  of  honor  which  had  hitherto  be- 
longed to  Alexandria,  an  Apostolic  See, 
founded  by  Mark.  Thus,  the  dispute  con- 
cerned no  doctrine.  Vet,  in  483  it  had 
grown  into  a quarrel  so  that  Acacius,  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  Pope  Felix  III., 
exchanged  the  amenities  of  mutual  excom- 
munication. When  Acacius  died,  in  489, 
neither  of  his  ten  successors  received  confir- 
mation from  Rome,  a rule  hitherto  observed. 
In  583,  the  Patriarch  John,  surnamed  the 
Faster  from  his  love  of  this  Oriental  custom, 
assumed  the  title  of  “ Ecumenical  Patri- 
arch,” which,  proved  highly  offensive  to  the 
Great  Pope  Gregory,  who  in  return  took  the 
title  of  “ Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,” 
still  retained  by  his'Successors.  The  Icono- 
clastic troubles  widened  the  breach,  and 
finally  Photius,  in  846,  added  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  reunion.  This  man  was  remarkable 
for  virtue  and  learning,  and  although  a lay- 
man, was  substituted  as  Patriarch,  instead 
of  Ignatius,  who  was  forced  into  exile.  The 
Pope  refused  to  confirm  Photius  in  the  See, 
although  in  his  letter  requesting  confirma- 
tion he  distinctly  stated  that  there  was  no 
doctrinal  difference  between  the  two 
churches.  When,  in  867,  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian ascended  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, Ignatius  was  recalled  and  Photius 
banished  for  ten  years,  when  he  returns  and 
is  reinstated  on  the  death  of  Ignatius.  Al- 
though now  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  there 
arises  another  difficulty  with  regard  to  juris- 
diction over  the  province  of  Bulgaria — a 
mere  matter  of  honor  or  human  dignity. 
This  dissension,  widened  by  the  violence  of 
the  Crusaders,  continues  down  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when,  in  the  Council  of 
Florence  in  1439,  the  churches  are  reunited. 
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On  this  occasion  the  Emperor,  Michael 
Paleologus,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Edessa,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Isidore  of 
Russia,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  signed  the  definite  act  of 
union  after  several  months  of  long  and  ar- 
duous discussion.  The  greatest  difficulty 
was  found  in  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
was  held  as  now  expressed  in  the  Western 
Church  from  the  fifth  century,  and  added  to 
the  Nicene  Creed.  When  it  was  made  clear 
to  the  Greeks  that  the  word  Filioque  was 
used  only  explicatively,  as  merely  explaining 
more  fully  the  Procession  from  the  one  na- 
ture of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  one  prin- 
ciple, they  admitted  that  such  expression  was 
consonant  with  the  belief  always  held  by  the 
Greeks. 

But  on  their  return  to  the  East  it  was 
found  impossible  to  persuade  the  people  to 
accept  what  they  considered  unworthy  sub- 
mission to  the  Latin  Church,  and  in  a short 
time  schism  resumed  its  former  reign,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  East  to  the  Turkish 
yoke  completed  the  separation. 

In  1588  the  Patriarch  Jeremias  of  Con- 
stantinople, whilst  in  Russia,  held  a synod, 
and  established  the  separate  Patriarchate  of 
Moscow,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
territory,  but  dependent  on  Constantinople. 
Under  Alexis,  father  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Nikon,  the  Patriarch,  refused  obedience  to 
Constantinople,  and,  finally,  Peter  allowed 
the  office  to  remain  void,  and  appointed  a 
Council  of  nine  to  govern  in  its  stead,  with 
himself  as  president.  The  members  of  this 
college  take  oath,  in  which  they  say  : “ I 

acknowledge  upon  oath  that  the  monarch 
of  all  Russia,  our  most  gracious  sovereign, 
is  supreme  judge  of  this  spiritual  college.” 
Ukase,  Jan.  25,  1721.  Here  is  complete 
union  of  Church  and  State,  with  the  secular 
authority  supreme. 

But  how  strange  this  universal  spirit  of 
dissension  among  the  followers  of  Him  who 
prayed  that  all  might  be  one,  as  He  and  the 
Father  were  one  ! And  how  difficult  to  fore- 
see any  hope  in  the  future  for  a better  order 
of  things  in  this  respect  ! Nevertheless,  we 
may  all  at  least  join  in  the  prayer  of  Plato, 
that  God  may  give  us  the  spirit  of  agree- 
ment rather  than  of  disagreement. 

Feb.  27th,  1883.  J.  Nilan. 

Ngte. — As  to  the  position  of  the  Greek  schismatics 
with  regard  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  occupy  the  same  ground  as  those  illustri- 
ous Latin  theologians  who  denied  it  before  the  decision 
of  the  Vatican  Council.  To  the  Greeks  this  Council  is 
not  ecumenical.  In  fine,  de  jure , the  Churches  are 
united,  as  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Florence  cannot  be 
invalidated.  J.  N. 

AN  APRIL  DAY. 

All  day  the  low  hung  clouds  have  dropt 
Their  garnered  fullness  clown  ; 

All  day  that  soft  grey  mist  hath  wrapt 
Hill,  valley,  grove  and  town. 

There  has  not  been  a sound  to-day 
To  break  the  calm  of  nature  : 

Nor  motion,  I might  almost  say, 

Of  life,  or  living  creature  ; 


Of  waving  bough,  or  warbling  bird, 

Or  cattle  faintly  lowing  ; 

I could  have  half-believed  I heard 
The  leaves  and  blossoms  growing. 

I stood  to  hear — I love  it  well, 

The  rain’s  continuous  sound, 

Small  drops  but  thick  and  fast  they  fell, 

Down  straight  into  the  ground. 

For  leafy  thickness  is  not  yet 
Earth's  naked  breast  to  screen, 

Though  every  dripping  branch  is  set 
With  shoots  of  tender  green. 

Sure  since  I looked  at  early  morn, 

Those  honeysuckle  buds 

Have  swelled  to  double  growth  : that  thorn 
Hath  put  forth  larger  studs  ; 

That  lilac’s  cleaving  cones  have  burst 
The  milk-white  flowers  revealing, 

Even  now  upon  my  senses  first 
Methinks  their  sweets  are  stealing. 

The  very  earth,  the  steamy  air 
Is  all  with  fragrance  rife  ; 

And  grace  and  beauty  everywhere 
Are  flushing  into  life. 

Down,  down  they  come— those  fruitful  stores, 
Those  earth  rejoicing  drops  ! 

A momentary  deluge  pours, 

Then  thins,  decreases,  stops  ; 

And  ere  the  dimples  on  the  stream 
Have  circled  out  of  sight, 

Lo  ! from  the  West  a parting  gleam 
Breaks  forth,  of  amber  light. 

But  yet  behold — abrupt  and  loud 
Comes  down  the  glittering  rain  ; 

The  farewell  of  a passing  cloud, 

The  fringes  of  her  tiain. 

The  true  poet  has  always  impressed  us 
with  his  genius  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by 
revealing  his  sympathy  with  nature,  or  by 
touching  the  human  heart.  Chaucer,  styled 
“the  morning  star  of  song,”  has  left  us 
many  rare  gems  in  which  we  find  both  these 
phases  of  poetic  power  exemplified,  and 
among  others,  one  which  has  always  been 
greatly  admired,  entitled  “An  April  Day.” 
We  shall  examine  this  beautiful  poem  and 
discover,  if  we  are  able,  wherein  its  chief 
charms  consist. 

The  piece  is  composed  of  five  distinct 
parts,  each  of  which  is  a pen  picture  in 
itself. 

“All  day  the  low-hung  clouds  have  dropt 
Their  garnered  fulness  down  ; 

All  day  that  soft  grey  mist  hath  wrapt 
Hill,  valley,  grove  and  town.” 

This  picture  presents  to  our  minds  a view 
of  the  quiet  little  hamlet  snuggling  in  the 
valley;  the  long  yet  gently  sloping  hill  be- 
yond, crowned  with  its  leafless  grove ; the 
“soft  grey  mist”  hovering  over  all ; and  the 
glittering  rain  dropping  down  its  fulness  like 
the  garnered  grain  pouring  from  the  harvest 
bin.  Not  contented  with  this  general  de- 
scription, the  poet  intensifies  the  scene  by 
descending  into  particulars. 

“There  has  not  been  a sound  to-day 
To  break  the-calm  of  nature  : 

Nor  motion,  I might  almost  say. 

Of  life,  or  living  creature  ; 

Of  waving  bough,  or  warbling  bird, 

Or  cattle  faintly  lowing  ; 

I could  have  half-believed  I heard 
The  leaves  and  blossoms  growing.  ” 

As  we  read  these  lines  we  remark  the 
choiceness  of  epithets,  and  illustrations  em- 
ployed. Everything  has  grown  quiet  now. 
We  see  the  mighty  elm  standing  motionless 
before  the  door  of  the  farmhouse,  while  high 


upon  the  ponderous  cross-beam  of  the  neigh- 
boring shed  the  silent  robin  sits  disconsolate, 
and  far  away  in  the  meadow,  the  cattle  re- 
joicing in  their  fresh  green  pastures,  stand 
and  browse,  nor  seem  to  remember  to  give 
forth  their  accustomed  low  of  contentment. 

“I  stood  to  hear — I love  it  well, 

The  rain’s  continuous  sound, 

Small  drops,  but  thick  and  fast  they  fell, 
Down  straight  into  the  ground. 

For  leafy  thickness  is  not  yet 
Earth’s  naked  breast  to  screen, 

Though  every  dripping  branch  is  set 
With  shoots  of  tender  green.” 

Now  we  seem  to  hear  with  the  poet,  the 
steady  patter  of  the  rain  on  the  roof,  and 
strain  our  ears  to  catch  the  drip,  drip,  of  the 
large  drops  as  they  fall  from  the  overflowing 
eaves  upon  the  beaten  walk  below.  Here 
and  there,  miniature  lakes  forming  in  the 
roadway,  break  forth  in  tiny  rivulets  which 
go  whirling  zig-zag  down  the  gentle  slope; 
and  the  naked  branches  of  the  gnarled  and 
somber  oak  are  bowed  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  falling  rain. 

"Sure  since  1 looked  at  early  morn, 

Those  honeysuckle  buds 

Have  swelled  to  double  growth  : that  thorn 
Hath  put  forth  larger  studs  ; 

That  lilac’s  cleavii  g cones  have  burst 
The  milk-white  flowers  revealing, 

Even  now  upon  my  senses  first 
Methinks  their  sweets  are  stealing. 

The  very  earth,  the  steamy  air 
Is  all  with  fragrance  rife  ; 

And  grace  and  beauty  everywhere 
Are  flushing  into  life.” 

Thus  are  we  carried  among  the  flowers 
and  allowed  to  gaze  upon  nature  as  she  casts 
aside  the  frosty  garb  of  winter  and  dons  the 
fragrant  mantle  of  spring.  How  few  and 
appropriate  are  the  examples  the  poets 
selects  to  finish  the  scene  and  make  it  true 
to  nature.  As  the  beautiful  epithet  “steamy 
air”  sounds  upon  our  ears,  we  feel  the  fra- 
grant dampness  closing  around  us,  and  are 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  a scene  painted 
in  words  that  could  not  be  rivalled  by  colors. 

“Down,  down  they  come — those  fruitful  stores, 
Those  earth  rejoicing  drops  ! 

A momentary  deluge  pours, 

Then  thins,  decreases,  stops  ; 

And  ere  the  dimples  on  the  stream 
Have  circled  out  of  sight, 

Lo  ! from  the  west,  a parting  gleam 
Breaks  forth  of  amber  light. 

But  yet  behold — abrupt  and  loud 
Comes  down  the  glittering  rain  ; 

The  farewell  of  a passing  cloud, 

The  fringes  of  her  train,” 

Down  comes  the  rain  in  a perfect  torrent, 
rebounding  into  the  air  as  it  strikes  the 
earth,  and  swelling  the  unpretending  road- 
side streams.  A single  moment  passes,  and 
gradually  the  whir  of  the  storm  grows 
fainter,  still  fainter,  then  stops.  We  see 
the  sun  burst  through  the  clouds  and  cast 
his  “ amber  light  ” over  the  earth,  tinging 
each  crystal  drop  with  a thousand  dazzling 
hues,  and  then,  startling  in  its  abruptness, 
the  shower  bursts  forth  again,  and  thus, 
with  the  final  pour  of  the  day,  the  picture 
and  the  poem  close. 
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THE  SECOND  DIVISION  GLEE  CLUB 
ENTEETAINMENT. 

The  members  of  the  Second  Division 
Glee  Club  gave  an  entertainment  on  the 
15th  of  last  month,  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  those  whose  good  fortune  it 
was  to  witness  it.  The  greatest  credit  is 
due  to  the  young  men  who  figured  therein  ; 
and  as  to  Mr.  Richley,  S.  J.,  to  whose  care- 
ful and  unselfish  labor  is  to  be  attributed  the 
great  success  of  the  Club,  we  can  only  rei- 
terate what  all  who  have  had  dealings  with 
the  gentleman  freely  admit,  that  his  energy 
and  enterprise  are  capable  of  surmounting 
every  and  any  difficulty.  The  programme 
is  as  follows  : 

Programme. 

Overture — March—"  Zampa  ” Prof.  A.  Petersen, 

Mr.  Juan  Thorndike 

Prologue Eugene  L.  Ryan 

BARNEY  THE  BARON. 

Barney  O’Toole,  a Tinker  from  the 

Emerald  Isle James  J.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Augustus,  a Retired  Officer Wm.  J.  O’Connor 

Bluffenburg,  a Bailiff Wm.  L.  Crowley 

Karl,  a Porter Joseph  A.  del  Solar 

Jim,  a Cousin  to  Karl James  F.  1 ully,  Jr. 

Lord  Everlin George  E.  Jamme 

John,  a Servant Joseph  R.  Seva 

Tradesmen,  Townsmen,  etc. 

Scene  I. — A Landscape. 

Scene  II. — A Room  in  the  Castle. 

Song — " Danube  River’’ Philip  A.  Fitzpatrick, 

Joseph  Masson 

Scene  III. — A Bedroom  in  the  Castle. 

Song—"  McNulty’s  Row  of  Flats”  ..  Francis  S.  I.angdon 
To  conclude  with  the  one-act  Farce  of 

CAUGHT  BY  THE  CUFF. 

Mr.  Pryer,  a Lodging-House  Keeper.  ..Eugene  L.  Ryan 
Mr.  Hector  Funk,  a Timid  Traveler ..  Francis  S.  Langdon 
Mr.  Benjamin  Butt,  a Commercial  Traveler ....  Leonard 

Kenyon 

Job  Beat...  I n i-  rvrr  I ..Andrew  G.Dickfnsen 

Harry  Cuff.  \ PoIlce  0nFlcers'  \ Manuel  Llaguno 

Scene — A Kitchen. 

Finale “ The  Charleston  Blues” Glee  Club 

Stage  Managers — Frank  J.  Reilly,  Joseph  R.  Seva. 
Property  Men — Jas.  F.  Tully,  Jr.,  Jos.  G.  English. 
Reception  Committee — Messrs.  E.  Kearns,  R.  Vina, 
P.  Coyle. 

A u Revoir. 

Mr.  James  Reilly  was  superb  as  “ Barney 
O’Toole.”  His  acting  was  fresh  and  natur- 
al, without  a trace  of  vulgarity  or  the 
slightest  approach  to  caricature,  So  good 
was  he,  indeed,  that  he  threw  all  the  other 
actors  into  the  shade,  and  perhaps  prevented 
the  audience  from  appreciating  as  fully  as 
they  otherwise  might,  the  very  creditable 
work  of  Messrs.  Tully,  O’Connor,  and  Del 
Solar.  When  Mr.  Frank  Langdon  has 
overcome  a little  shyness  which  he  exhibited 
at  times,  both  in  his  song  and  the  farce,  he 
will  do  very  well.  His  antics  between  each 
stanza  of  the  song  provoked  roars  of  laugh- 
ter. The  farce  was  very  well  done,  although 
at  times  it  seemed  to  drag,  perhaps  because 
there  was  no  single  actor  so  far  ahead  of 
the  others  as  to  afford  the  amusement  that 
Jas.  Reilly’s  acting  excited  during  the  play. 
The  members  of  the  farce,  Dickenson  and 


Llaguno,  were  true  to  the  life,  and  L.  Keny- 
on's dare-devil  stage-play  was  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  boy.  Eugene  Ryan  is  sure  of 
an  engagement  as  soon  as  he  is  tall  enough 
to  cross  the  line.  In  brief,  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  success  of  an  entertainment  of  the 
kind  by  the  amusement  it  affords,  the  Sec- 
ond Division  entertainment  was  the  most 
successful  one  of  the  year. 

Of  course  the  overture  by  Prof.  Petersen 
and  John  Thorndike  was  above  criticism, 
and  the  beautiful  duet  of  Mr.  Fargis,  S.  L, 
and  Joseph  Masson,  hushed  the  audience, 
which  is  saying  a great  deal. 

The  entertainment  was  brought  to  a 
pleasing  close  by  the  “ Charleston  Blues,” 
being  well  sung  by  the  members  of  the1/ 
Club. 

As  long  as  we  have  such  talented  actors 
on  Second  Division,  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion of  St.  John’s  College  may  feel  assured 
of  a future  more  prosperous  even  than  its 
glorious  present. 


GEEMAN  GENEEOSITY. 

His  perfectly  serene  and  altogether  in- 
comparable highness,  Charles  I.,  autocrat  of 
a portion  of  Germany  somewhat  larger  than 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  recently  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  festivities  the  anni- 
versary of  his  natal  day.  So  magnanimous 
was  this  good  being  Charles,  that,  not  con- 
tent with  allowing  his  loyal  subjects  to  enjoy 
themselves  at  their  own  expense,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  half  the  world  sharer  of  his 
happiness.  Accordingly,  with  great  conde- 
scension, he  liberated  from  incarceration  ten 
of  the  worst  criminals  in  Wurtemburg,  and 
took  measures  that  some  of  these  jewels  of 
society  should  become  gold-diggers  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  that  the  remainder  should  seek 
“pastures  new”  in  the  United  States. 

With  singular  ingratitude,  the  American 
people  have  not  taken  kindly  to  this  mark 
of  royal  favor.  No  salutes  have  been  fired, 
the  warlike  militia  have  not  paraded  ; but  on 
the  contrary,  those  of  the  illustrious  strang- 
ers who  have  made  themselves  known  have 
been  immediately  lodged  in  what  is  some- 
times vulgarly  termed  a jail.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  his  royal  majesty  will  not  be 
deeply  grieved  at  the  uncourteous  manner 
in  which  his  present  has  been  received.  It 
may  be  undoubtedly  attributed  to  that  lack 
of  polish  of  which  we  have  been  so  fre- 
quently accused  by  Europeans.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  Americans  are  ungrateful. 
Our  exporters  have  shown  a decided  opposi- 
tion to  American  hams  being  classed  by  the 
German  custom-house  officers  under  the 
head  of  dry  goods,  and  to  American  canned 
fruit  being  viewed  by  these  same  officials  in 
the  light  of  cutlery.  The  German  Govern- 
ment declared  that  these  protective  meas- 
ures were  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enterprising  Yankees  from  underselling 
home  producers ; but  still  the  Americans 
were  dissatisfied. 


In  regard  to  these  Wurtemberg  gentl 
men,  the  unthankful  spirit  of  our  people  h; 
led  them  a step  further.  They  have  been  • 
unkind  as  to  refer  to  our  German  extraditic 
treaty  of  1862,  and  to  forcibly  suggest  th. 
this  treaty  be  so  amended  as  to  render  in 
possible  any  similar  exhibitions  of  gene 
osity  on  the  part  of  King  Charles.  Sti! 
these  stringent  measures  are  not  yet  in  ac 
ive  operation,  and  there  is  every  reason  t 
hope  that  by  the  time  the  aforesaid  amenc 
ment  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  th 
lobbyists,  representatives  and  senators  c 
the  American  Congress,  the  German  govern 
ment  will  have  little  to  fear.  The  law  of  th 
/“State  of  New  York  as  it  now  stands  in  re 
gard  to  this  matter,  is  a delightful  specimei 
of  American  legislation.  It  reads  as  follows 
“ The  master  or  commander  of  any  vesse 
or  boat  arriving  from  a foreign  country,  wh 
knowingly  brings  into  the  State  a persoi 
who  has  been  or  is  a foreign  convict  of  an 
offence  which,  if  committed  in  this  State 
would  be  punishable  therein,  is  guilty  of  s 
misdemeanor.  The  punishment  is  one  year': 
imprisonment,  or  fine  of  not  more  than  fivt 
hundred  dollars,  or  both.”  The  nice  adjust- 
ment of  the  punishment  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  misdemeanor  is  seen  at  j 
glance  when  we  remember  that  the  “ foreign 
convict”  is  usually  a murderer  ora  dynamite 
fiend.  But  the  efficiency  of  the  law  is  by  nc 
means  equal  to  the  readiness  with  which  il 
may  be  applied.  If  by  any  unheard-ol 
chance  it  should  be  clearly  proved  that  some 
rollicking  German  sea  captain  had  brought 
over  a convict,  he  would  not  be  troubled 
about  paying  a sum  of  money  not  greater 
than  five  hundred  dollars.  His  lawyers 
would  immediately  show  that  in  a ship  car- 
rying between  five  and  seven  hundred  pas- 
sengers it  was  impossible  for  the  captain  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  antecedents  of  each 
individual,  and  that  therefore  he  is  not 
amenable  to  the  law.  Indeed,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  picture  the  emigrants  assembled  on 
the  deck  of  a ship  on  a windy  day  and  the 
captain  from  the  bridge,  spy-glass  in  hand, 
examining  each  one  in  turn  as  to  his  or  her 
past  life.  Some  scientific  gentlemen  have  al- 
ready begun  to  calculate  how  many  trips  a 
year  the  vessel  would  make  if  this  persorm- 
ance  was  gone  through  with  before  each 
voyage. 

But  if  King  Charles  has  not  been  thanked 
by  an  ungrateful  people,  he  has  the  inner 
consciousness  of  having  performed  an  act 
which,  for  generosity,  has  no  parallel,  and 
which  is  also  entirely  in  keeping  with  his 
high  office  as  royal  guardian  of  the  public 
peace.  He  may  calmly  look  forward  to  the 
abolishment  of  jails  throughout  Germany, 
and  to  the  United  States  becoming  an  asy- 
lum for  the  criminals  of  the  entire  world. 
Blessed  with  this  happy  vision  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  prosperity,  he  may  con- 
tinue to  govern  his  vast  domain,  waiting  for 
that  blissful  millenium  which,  according  to 
certain  German  philosophers,  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. 
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ON  THE  CORRIDOR. 

It  was  a half-holiday,  and,  in  search  of  a 
luiet  place  to  read,  it  occurred  to  me  to  as- 
end  to  the  class-room  corridor,  and  there' 
n the  stillness  of  that  deserted  place,  to  en- 
oy  to  the  full  that  masterpiecee  of  Dickens, 

' David  Copperfield.” 

Ascending  the  stairs — those  stairs  on 
vhich  so  many  agile  youths  daily  accom- 
plish the  agile  feat  of  jumping  four,  and 
:ven  six,  steps  at  a time,  I soon  arrived  at 
ny  destination.  Opening  the  hall  door,  I 
danced  around.  The  third  floor  of  the 
nain  building  at  St.  John’s  is  entirely  de- 
moted to  recitation  rooms.  The  corridor  ex- 
ends the  entire  length  of  this  floor,  and  all 
of  the  rooms  have  doors  which  open  direct- 
y upon  it.  During  recitation,  however,  this 
ong,  wainscotted  hall  is  resonant  with  the 
hum  of  reciting  students  and  all  the  busy 
ife  of  the  various  classes  ; but  when,  as  on 
a half-holiday,  there  are  no  recitations  going 
tin,  the  place  is  deserted  by  every  one,  and 
the  corridor  seems  a mere  path  through  a 
lonely  wilderness  of  chairs  and  desks. 

After  some  hesitation  I chose  a small 
cliss-room,  and,  shutting  the  door,  was 
jsoon  lost  in  that  delightful  chapter  where 
the  brilliant  Steerforth  and  young  David  en- 
tertain the  family  of  the  old  boatman.  I 
ihad  read  for  some  time,  and  was  thorough- 
ly enjoying  the  profound  silence,  when  sud- 
denly the  echoes  were  awakened  by  a harsh 

I voice  raging  in  stentorian  tones,  “ Mr.  Pres- 
ident and  gentlemen,  if  we  look  over  the 
pages  of  history  we  can  not  but  notice  the 
striking  similarity  between  Cataline  and  the 
first  gentleman  of  the  affirmative.”  Now, 
this  was,  to  say  the  least,  annoying.  Here 
was  a fiery  debater  about  to  rehearse,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  a long  speech  ; but  I de- 
litermined  if  possible  to  weather  the  storm, 
and  resumed  my  reading.  The  debater  con- 
tinued manfully,  and  had  just  announced 
for  the  third  time  his  unalterable  determina- 
tion not  to  call  a certain  individual  a liar, 
when,  to  my  horror,  a second  voice  began  to 
speak.  The  new  comer  introduced  himself 
by  saying,  tragically,  “ Hang  out  our  banners 
on  the  outward  walls  ; the  cry  is,  still,  they 
come!”  I soon  discovered  that  this  was  an 
actor,  and  was  rehearsing  a lengthy  part, 
which  he  repeated  again  and  again,  with 
every  possible  change  of  intonation. 

Affairs  had  now  grown  serious.  These 
gentlemen  had  unfortunately  chosen  class- 
rooms near  by,  and  evidently  intended  to  re- 
main during  the  entire  afternoon.  But  who 
could  enjoy  Dickens’  delineation  of  charac- 
ter while  one  fiend  was  proclaiming  the 
right  of  every  freeman  to  vote,  and  another 
yelled  vociforoushy  to  Macduff  to  “ lay  on  !” 
I had  decided  apon  flight,  but,  as  I was 
about  to  close  my  book,  a third  voice  be- 
came audible  through  the  roar  of  the  others. 
I listened,  and  the  voice  said  : “ My  essay 
this  evening  treats  of  the  inconvertibility  of 


species.”  Ah,  yes ! this  was  an  essayist, 
about  to  read  a learned  dissertation.  Dick- 
ens was  outdone.  I leaned  back  in  my 
armchair  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment which  chance  had  prepared  forme. 

All  of  the  speakers  spoke  distinctly.  The 
long,  rolling  sentences  of  the  debater  could 
be  plainly  heard,  while  the  blood-curdling 
utterances  of  the  shrieking  actor  and  the 
immense  words  of  the  essayist  were  no  less 
intelligible.  The  way  in  which  the  ideas  of 
the  three  speakers  became  confused  was 
perfectly  astonishing.  The  debater  would 
say,  “ Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  turn  to  the 
Republicans  for  support  ?”  and  instantly  the 
personator  of  Macbeth  would  seem  to  re- 
ply, “Turn,  hell-hound,  turn!”  while  the 
third  speaker,  not  to  be  left  behind,  would 
remark  that  “ the  turnings  and  mutations  of 
Darwin  could  never  elucidate  the  question  !” 
Occasionally  a sentence  would  sound  like 
the  following : “ I repeat,  sir,  that  the 

franchise  kissed  the  ground  before  young 
Malcolm’s  feet,  which  neither  Mr.  Huxley 
nor  Mr.  Tyndall  are  able  to  prove.  Thou 
liest,  abhorred  tyrant !”  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  essayist  would  seem  to  say, 
“ Let  me  now  return  to  our  examination  of 
the  human  species,  where  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunis- 
nane,  the  independent  voter  has  incontest- 
ible,  God-given  rights  !” 

All  this  was  soon  supplemented  by  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  hall  outside  music- 
ally declaring  that  “ he  was  a jolly  good 
fellow,  which  nobody  could  deny.”  The 
confident  and  assured  manner  with  which 
he  would  call  upon  somebody  to  refute  this 
proposition,  surpassed  anything  that  I have 
ever  listened  to.  He  would  repeat  it  again 
and  again,  with  the  greatest  care,  and  al- 
ways in  the  same  self-satisfied  way.  Some- 
times not  content  with  challenging  his  au- 
dience in  a body  to  deny  what  he  had  said, 
he  would  grow  quite  personal  and  vociferate 
loudly,  “ Can  you  ? Can  you  ?”  When  this 
gentleman’s  voice  blended  with  those  of  the 
debater,  the  essayist  and  the  actor,  the  lat- 
ter having  begun  all  over  again  and  once 
more  hung  out  his  banners  on  the  outward 
walls,  the  jargon  of  sounds  was  something 
terrible. 

While  the  uproar  was  at  its  height,  pro- 
longed groans  began  to  issue  from  the  room 
next  to  that  in  which  I was  seated.  Such 
long-drawn  sobs  and  heart-rending  sighs  it 
has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  hear  outside  of 
a theatre.  Thinking  that  some  one  must 
be  in  great  pain  near  by,  I hastily  entered 
the  next  room.  There,  seated  in  a chair 
before  a blackboard,  was  a youth  engaged 
in  writing  Latin  verse.  Three  lines,  written 
in  chalk,  the  fruit  of  his  afternoon’s  work, 
appeared  just  above  his  head.  In  the  first 
there  were  nine  feet  and  five  caesuras ; the 
second  consisted  of  a verb  and  a noun  set 
round  with  five  adjectives ; and  when  I 
asked  why  the  third  line  was  incomplete, 


the  youth  told  me,  gloomily,  that  it  was  hex- 
ameter verse  and  he  was  unable  to  insert  a 
spondee  in  the  fifth  foot. 

At  this  moment  the  luneh  t!ell  rang,  and 
the  roar  of  voices  immediately  ceased.  The 
whistling  gentleman  instantly  changed  his 
musical  selection  to  the  popular  air,  “ I’m 
coming,”  and  sauntered  out  of  the  corridor. 
Soon  the  actor  and  the  essayist  emerged 
from  their  respective  dens  and  walked  off, 
arm-in-arm  with  the  debater  and  the  Latin 
poet.  I was  alone.  But  nothing  could  have 
induced  me  to  remain  in  the  silent  place. 
After  that  Babel  of  sound,  the  deep  stillness 
seemed  oppressive,  and  the  voices  of  the 
speakers  appeared  to  haunt  me.  I soon  left 
the  corridor,  but  even  as  I descended  the 
stairs  the  voice  of  the  actor  seemed  to  call 
weirdly  after  me,  “To-morrow,  and  to-mor- 
row, and  to-morrow  ! ” 


The  semi-annual  public  debate  by  the  St. 
John’s  Debating  Society  will  take  place  in 
May.  These  debates  are  participated  in  by 
members  of  the  Classes  of  Philosophy  and 
Rhetoric.  A competitive  examination  is 
held,  and  the  speakers  chosen  according  to 
merit.  The  Society  was  organized  in  1854. 
Since  then  it  has  been  a prominent  feature 
of  the  college.  As  set  forth  in  its  constitu- 
tion, “ Its  object  is  to  accustom  its  members, 
by  means  of  literary  discussion,  to  speak 
with  ease  and  fluency  on  useful  and  inter- 
esting subjects.”  The  Society  holds  meet- 
ings weekly,  at  which  the  leading  topics  of 
the  day  are  discussed,  the  decisions  being 
subject  to  a moderator,  who  is  chosen  from 
the  Faculty.  At  each  meeting  an  essay  is 
read  by  one  of  the  members  previously  ap- 
pointed. The  essay  is  omitted  at  the  public 
debates.  Invitations  will  be  issued  for  the 
May  debate,  but  a cordial  welcome  is  ex- 
tended to  all  old  students  and  friends  of  the 
college  whom  our  invitations  may  not  reach. 
* 

* X 

Graduates  and  former  students  of  St. 
John’s  are  always  heartily  welcomed  by  both 
Faculty  and  students.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
them  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  “ happiest 
days,”  and  to  hear  them  note  the  changes 
and  improvements  that  have  taken  place. 
Yes,  we  grant  that  things  have  changed  very 
much,  and  that  many  improvements  have 
been  made ; but  the  endowments  of  possible 
thousands  have  not  yet  reached  us,  to  pay 
for  and  to  continue  still  further  these  im- 
provements. Why  are  not  our  Catholic 
colleges  endowed  ? This  is  a question  that 
has  been  forced  upon  us,  and  which  we 
would  like  to  have  answered.  To  our  mind, 
the  best  way  to  answer  it  would  be  to  re- 
fute its  justness.  This  refutation  could  be 
easily  accomplished,  not  by  a course  of 
philosophical  reasoning;  no,  we  would  not 
so  tax  the  mental  powers  of  our  friends,  but 
by  a drain  from  a more  material  source — by 
an  endowment.  We  hear  almost  daily  of 
most  magnificent  gifts  made  to  our  sister 
colleges.  Men  whose  lives  were  the  nega- 
tion of  religion  and  virtue  are  in  many  cases 
the  donors.  They  saw  at  last  the  necessity 
of  educational  advancement,  and  seeing, 
they  acted.  If  men  of  such  disposition  were 
moved  to  act  in  the  cause  of  education,  what 
zeal  should  enflame  our  Catholic  men  of 
wealth  ! Let  us  hope  that  the  eyes  of  our 
friends  may  soon  be  opened,  and  that,  as  a 
natural  sequence,  the  opening  of  a generous 
purse  will  follow, 
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Some  of  our  colleges  of  the  other  persua- 
sion are  becoming  somewhat  agitated  over 
the  subject  of  study  on  the  “ Sabbath.”  The 
Monthly  does  not  make  this  mention  as 
the  champion  of  Sabbath  study,  but  it  would 
like  very  much  to  hear  some  sound  reasons 
why  a liberal  amount  of  study  should  not  be 
indulged  in  on  that  day.  If  it  were  aware  of 
any,  its  columns  would  be  filled  with  impor- 
tunities to  the  Faculty  for  the  suppression  of 
a thing  so  generally  disagreeable.  Our  rou- 
tine on  Sunday — if  we  may  confound  the 
terms — with  the  exception  of  extra  religious 
observances,  and  the  omission  of  class,  is 
the  same  as  on  ordinary  days.  If  this  were 
not  so  ; if  the  entire  day  were  passed  in  the 
exercise  of  religious  worship,  or  if  the  stu- 
dents were  left  to  their  own  resources  to 
find  profit  and  amusement,  Sunday  would, 
indeed,  be  a dreary  day.  “ Satan  finds  work 
for  idle  hands  to  do,”  and  he  can  and  does 
find  this  work  on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  week 
days.  For  this  reason,  Sunday  at  Fordham, 
as  far  as  permission  to  indulge  in  the  regu- 
lar sports  of  the  week  is  concerned,  does  not 
differ  from  other  days.  The  growing  fanati- 
cal spirit  of  the  age,  as  manifested  in  the 
new  Code,  forbids  innocent  amusement  on 
Sunday.  If  we  were  to  refrain  from  study, 


and  the  new  laws  be  enforced,  Sunday  at 
Fordham,  instead  of  being  a day  of  rest, 
would  be  one  of  ennui. 

* 

* * 

Verily,  the  weather  is  exasperating.  Spring, 
gentle  spring,  put  in  an  appearance,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  youth  of  Fordham  with 
numberless  invocations  and  poetical  effus- 
ions. The  snow  had  disappeared,  the  chirp 
of  the  robin  was  heard,  and,  as  our  old 
friend  of  ’82  used  to  say,  “ Nature  was  put- 
ting on  her  carpet  of  green.”  The  ball- 
players were  jubilant  at  the  prospects  of  an 
early  season.  Preparations  were  making 
for  a game  with  the  Metropolitans,  on  Tues-  1 
day,  the  3d  inst.  Straw  hats  and  spring 
overcoats  were  donned  as  a special  induce- 
ment to  “ ethereal  mildness.”  But,  alas  ! 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying — “ One  swallow 
does  not  make  summer  ” — came  home  to  us. 
Our  hopes  were  blasted,  and  gentle  spring,  | 
with  her  sunshine  and  promise  of  early  bud- 
ding, drew  back  at  the  last  wave  of  winter's 
hoary  mantle.  Many  attributed  this  last 
freak  cf  winter  to  the  precarious  Wiggins, 
arguing  that  if  he  had  predicted  its  occur- 
rence, winter  would  not  have  returned.  This 
is  apparently  a reflection  on  his  accuracy, 
but  if  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the  past 
it  is  quite  justifiable. 

* 

* * 

Lent  is  over.  Sackcloth  and  ashes  are 
once  more  put  off,  and  the  Christian  world 
enters  into  a new  regeneration.  Holy  Week, 
with  its  august  ceremonies,  has  imprinted 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  world  the 
picture  of  our  Lord's  passion  and  glorious 
resurrection.  Who  can  behold  these  grand 
ceremonies  of  our  mother  church  and  not 
feel  the  better  for  it  ? The  chanting  of  the 
sacred  liturgy,  the  adoration  of  the  cross, 
the  blessing  of  the  new  fire,  all  serve  to  raise 
the  mind  from  the  dross  of  earth  and  to  ele- 
vate us  to  the  contemplation  of  higher  and 
nobler  things.  The  world  and  its  vanities 
are  laid  aside,  and  the  universal  church, 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  follows  the 
Redeemer  over  Calvary’s  rugged  way.  In- 
cense-like, her  prayers  ascend  to  the  eternal 
throne,  invoking  benedictions  on  both  friends 
and  enemies.  No  one  is  forgotten.  Who 
are  not  of  her  body  are  of  her  soul.  This  is 
that  charity  which  the  world  has  not ; this  is 
the  fulfillment  of  the  commandment,  “ that 
ye  love  one  another.” 

* 

* * 

Hereafter  a special  editorial  will  be  de- 
voted to  each  member  of  the  nine  who  per- 
sists in  absenting  himself  from  the  gymna- 
sium or  ball  field  during  practice  hours. 
The  captain  penned  a polite  invitation  to  the 
nine,  exhorting  the  members  to  take  exer- 
cise at  appointed  hours,  as  stated  in  a care- 
fully arranged  schedule,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
manifesto  was  not  generally  observed.  Prac- 
tice is  no  doubt  disagreeable,  but  an  old 
maxim  has  it,  “ Practice  makes  perfect.” 
We  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully 


with  other  nines,  who  adopt  and  follow  a 
thorough  system  of  training,  unless  we  sub- 
mit to  the  inconveniences  and  possible  priva- 
tions incident  to  a similar  course.  During 
the  winter  months  very  little  exercise  is 
taken,  and  when  baseball  season  sets  in  it 
finds  the  players  “ soft,”  and  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  great  muscular  exertions  re- 
quired. We  have  frequently  seen  members 
of  previous  nines  "laid  up”  with  “sore 
arm,”  and  limping  about  as  if  the  rheuma- 
tism, with  its  straight-jacket  severity,  had 
attacked  them,  simply  because  the  energy 
expended  on  a first  effort  had  not  well  exer- 
cised and  disciplined  muscles  to  back  it.  A 
little  exercise  daily  before  the  season  proper 
begins,  will  keep  the  muscles  of  the  body  in 
good  condition,  and  when  the  requirements 
of  the  game  demand  their  employment,  they 

will  not  be  found  wanting. 

* 

* * 

Yes,  we  have  them,  and  you  have  them; 
in  fact,  what  college  has  not  got  them  ? We 
mean  those  fellows  who  abuse  every  privi- 
lege that  makes  college  life  bearable,  and 
whosejonly  'thought  is  of  self,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  fellow-students.  Why  are  we 
not  given  this  privilege — why  not  that  ? 
Why  are  we  kept  under  such  strict  surveil- 
lance ? It  needs  but  a moment's  reflection 
to  make  the  reason  apparent.  Because  we 
are  not  men  ; because  amongst  us  there  is  a 
minority  which,  contrary  to  the  law  of  num- 
bers, asserts  a ruling  influence,  and  thus 
I strikes  a cowardly  blow  at  the  common 
good.  Law-abiding  students  ask  for  privi- 
leges and  are  refused.  We  cannot  say  un- 
justly, because  former  favors  have  been 
abused,  and  in  college  there  can  be  but  one 
rule — one  manner  of  dealing  with  all.  Any 
further  encroachments  on  the  common 
rights  should  be  frowned  down  as  undemo- 
cratic. It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  student 
to  preserve  the  advantages  already  granted 
him,  and  to  increase  them  still  further  by  a 
proper  observance  of  their  restrictions. 
Formerly  the  pump  was  resorted  to  as  a 
means  to  cool  the  ardor,  and  dampen  the 
“ freshness  ” of  the  class  under  considera- 
tion. Is  there  not  still  enough  public  spirit 

left  to  work  the  handle  ? 

* 

* * 

The  "Rose  Hills”  have  accepted  a great 
many  challenges  for  the  coming  season. 
Now,  most  people  are  aware,  and  the  play- 
ers especially,  that  the  expenses  of  a game 
are  a matter  of  no  little  importance.  Regu- 
lar clues  from  the  players,  and  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  remainder  of  the  stu- 
dents, are  our  only  means  of  defraying  ex- 
penses. New  suits  were  purchased  last 
year,  and  the  great  drain  thereby  made  upon 
the  treasury  left  it  in  a rather  vacuous  con- 
dition. We  have  started  a baseball  fund, 
and  with  a little  kindly  assistance,  we  feel 
confident  of  the  ultimate  replenishment  of 
our  treasury.  An  old  Fordhamite,  whose 
generosity  is  noted  elsewhere,  has  given  us 
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a nucleus.  The  ball  is  now  rolling;  will 
not  our  friends  of  older  baseball  give  it  a 
push  ? Remember,  you  who  are  now  blessed 
with  abundance,  when  you  were  at  college, 
the  spirit,  indeed,  was  willing,  but  the  pocket- 
book  was  weak.  So  it  is  with  us.  We  are 
willing  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  nine.  This  is  the  spirit.  But 
an  absence  of  funds  is  noticeable.  This  is 
the  weakness  of  the  pocket-book.  A stu- 
dent’s obligation  to  his  Alma  Mater  do  not 
cease  when  he  departs  the  happy  possessor 
of  a “ sheepskin.”  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  contributions  for  athletic  sports  made  by 
the  Alumni  of  other  colleges,  this  principle 
i is  pretty  generally  adhered  to.  We  may  be 
j accused  of  innovation  and  want  of  energy 
in  thus  reversing  precedent  and  appealing  to 
outside  help ; but  argue  as  we  may,  the  fact 
is  patent  that  our  Catholic  colleges  are  too 
dependent  on  their  own  resources,  not 
through  any  will  of  theirs,  but  through  the 
laxity  and  apparent  neglect  of  their  Alumni. 
Others  receive  outside  assistance  for  base- 
ball and  athletic  sports  in  general— why  not 
we  ? Our  treasurer  awaits  with  anxiety  the 
I result  of  this  appeal,  and  will  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  all  checks,  of 
| whatever  magnitude. 

SHALL  IT  CONTINUE  ? 

In  one  of  the  issues  of  THE  MONTHLY, 
an  article  appeared  under  the  title  of 
“ Etiquette.”  A great  deal  of  interest  was 
awakened  by  the  author’s  brilliant  ideas, 
and,  as  a result  of  the  impression  made  by 
him,  a marked  improvement  in  gentlemanly 
demeanor  has  been  very  observable  about 
the  house. 

In  general,  nothing  can  be  said  against 
; the  manliness,  integrity,  kind-heartedness 
and  genuine  good-breeding  of  the  boys  of 
St.  John’s;  nevertheless,  a slight  spark  of 
uncharitableness  has,  by  some  means  or 
other,  been  wafted  into  our  midst,  and  has 
kindled  a flame  which,  if  not  soon  extin- 
guished by  the  prompt  action  of  the  boys, 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  some  injury  to  our 
fair  fame. 

Of  course  everybody  admits  that  it  is  the 
student's  right — a right  handed  down  to  him 
from  the  long-departed  line  of  his  predeces- 
sors— to  crack  his  jokes  on  the  verdant  new- 
, comer.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  censure  such 
sport,  nor  do  we  cry  out  against  the  num- 
berless jokes  that  are  every  day  gotten  up 
by  the  boys  against  one  another.  Were  it 
not  for  them,  college-life  would  be  unbear- 
able. It  is  the  eternal  pestering  a single 
harmless  individual  that  disgusts  us. 

No  sooner  does  a new  “ victim  ” make  his 
appearance  than  a hundred  pair  of  eyes  are 
leveled  at  the  poor  unfortunate,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  undergo  a most,  scrutinizing  ex- 
amination. Woe  to  the  poor  fellow  if  any 
part  of  his  apparel  has  any  resemblance  to 
by-gone  styles.  His  hat  must  be  a “ snow- 
ghed,”  his  coat  a “ Seymore,”  his  nether  gar- 


ments “ pipe-stems,”  his  shoes  “ needle- 
toes,”  his  hair  banged  ; and,  if  possible,  he 
must  make  a great  display  of  jewelry.  If 
nature  has  not  endowed  him  with  a hand- 
some face  and  manly  form,  if  his  appearance 
in  any  way  denotes  that  he  is  from  the  rural 
districts,  or  if  he  should  happen  to  wear  an 
I-wish-I-was-at-home-again  expression,  one 
of  our  leading  (?)  men  immediately  ap- 
proaches and  takes  him  in  tow.  Then  the 
unhappy  wretch  is  “ run  through  the  mill.” 
He  is  subjected  to  a rigid  cross-examination, 
commonly  called  “getting  him  on  a string,” 
by  the  lerdng  man,  while  his  “heelers” 
stand  about  trying  to  raise  a laugh  at  their 
chief’s  jokes  (?)  and  the  victim’s  verdure. 

Things  go  on  merrily — for  the  knowing 
ones — till  the  victim  becomes  slightly  exas- 
perated. Perhaps  he  is  a good-natured  fel- 
low, brought  up  where  luxury  has  had  no 
chance  to  weaken  his  constitutional  powers, 
and  he  takes  pity  on  the  specimen  of  human- 
ity that  is  annoying  him  ; but  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  victim  lets  out  on  his  tor- 
mentor. The  leading  man  is  hurt,  and  the 
victim  is  regarded  somewhat  more  timidly 
by  the  “funny  ” crowd. 

But  when  a young  man  comes  here  who  is 
afflicted  with  some  natural  weakness  of  body 
or  of  disposition,  and  if  he  cannot  cope  with 
our  “ witty  ” men  in  conversational  non- 
sense ; if  he  happens  to  have  had  too  much 
kindness  bestowed  upon  him  by  a fond 
mother  at  home,  and  is  a little  inclined  to 
puerility,  why  do  not  some  of  our  influential 
men  take  an  interest  in  him,  and  defend  him 
against  the  insulting  conduct,  we  might  al- 
most say  the  tyranny,  of  certain  ill-disposed 
individuals?  Why  should  one  person  be 
the  butt  of  every  joke  ? Why  should  he  be 
made  everybody’s  fool  ? This  is  a disease 
which  has  not,  as  yet,  taken  any  definite 
form  in  St.  John’s,  but  among  a certain  class 
it  is  showing  a bold  front.  These  would-be 
jokers  never  stop  to  think  that  perhaps  the 
person  against  whom  they  direct  all  their  ill- 
nature  may  possess  more  brains  than  all  of 
them  taken  together;  they  cannot  imagine 
how  a “ poor  fool  like  that  fellow  ” can 
know  anything.  Apparently  they  do  not 
consider  their  victim  possesses  the  feelings 
that  are  commonly  given  to  mankind ; 
neither  do  they  understand  to  what  extremi- 
ties their  cruelty  may  drive  a sensitive  young 
man,  nor  what  injury  they  may  be  working 
the  college. 

If  from  no  other  motives  than  those  of 
pure  charity,  they  should,  and,  we  trust,  will 
be  obliged,  to  cease  this  constant  badgering 
of  single  individuals.  Let  them  remember 
that  the  day  may  come  when  even  they,  wise 
as  they  consider  themselves,  may  feel  the 
ridicule,  the  stinging  scorn  of  a larger  and 
more  prejudiced  world  than  this  little  com- 
munity of  ours.  Let  them  open  the  seem- 
ingly blocked  up  passages  to  the  recesses  of 
their  pity,  and  pass  over  in  silence  the  faults 
of  their  fellow-students,  Taunts  never  yet 


cured  any  man  of  a fault.  Try  kindness,  ye 
jokers,  and  note  the  effect  of  its  operations. 
We  assure  you  it  will  do  far  more  toward 
the  hiding  of  blemishes  than  any  practical 
jokes  or  derisive  conduct  that  you  can  make 
use  of.  We  appeal  to  the  good  nature,  to 
the  common  sense,  to  the  charity,  to  the 
manly  kindness,  to  the  honor,  and  to  the 
pride  of  each  student,  to  see  that  this  blot 
on  our  good  name  is  forever  wiped  out ! 

Beta. 


The  Eve  fling  Telegram  of  April  7th 
printed  a lengthy  article  on  “ The  Colleges 
of  New  York.”  The  Telegram  says:  “The 
public  institutions  that  may  properly  be 
termed  colleges  are  Columbia  College,  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  St. 
John’s  College  at  Fordham.” 

A prominent  feature  of  our  late  entertain- 
ment was  the  excellent  music  furnished  by 
the  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Petersen.  The  Professor  always  has  some- 
thing new,  and  the  most  fastidious  taste 
would  find  it  difficult  to  criticise  the  selec- 
tions. 

In  a former  issue  we  made  mention  of  the 
theft  of  a trunk  from  one  of  our  students. 
The  thieves  have  since  been  captured,  and 
the  young  man  summoned  as  witness 
against  them.  We  have  learned  from  the 
railroad  officials  that  a systematic  robbery 
has  been  carried  on  for  a long  time,  and  that 
by  the  prosecution  of  this  case  they  hope  to 
put  an  end  to  the  nefarious  business. 

The  doctor's  orders  in  regard  to  proper 
clothing  were  well  observed  by  the  boys 
while  at  play.  During  the  changeable  wea- 
ther we  cannot  be  too  careful.  Pneumonia 
has  already  made  its  mark  amongst  us,  and 
the  decision  as  to  who  shall  be  the  next,  is 
almost  in  our  own  hands. 

The  raised  platforms  in  the  rear  of  the 
college  hall  are  as  useful  as  they  were  orna- 
mental on  the  occasion  of  our  public  play. 
Instead  of  removing  the  desks  from  study 
hall,  as  formerly,  they  are  placed  under  the 
platform,  thereby  saving  a great  deal  of 
labor  and  assuring  the  resumption  of  studies 
on  the  following  morning. 

The  grounds  in  front  of  and  around  St. 
John’s  Hall  are  being  laid  out  and  sodded 
according  to  the  original  plan.  By  the  end 
of  the  term  an  entire  transformation  shall 
have  taken  place,  and  it  will  puzzle  the  old 
inhabitants  to  recognize  the  “ seminary”  and 
its  surroundings. 

The  dulcet  strains  of  “Yankee  Doodle” 
are  no  longer  wafted  from  the  music  room. 
The  one-finger  delivery — if  we  may  use  a 
base-ball  expression  to  describe  execution  on 
the  piano — has  done  its  deadly  work.  The 
outpouring  of  inspiration  through  a single 
finger  was  more  than  the  keys  could  stand, 
and  one  by  one  they  have  succumbed  to  the 
paralyzing  stroke.  Prof.  Petersen  has  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  M.  B.  upon  the  genius 
in  question.  M.  B.  means  Bachelor  of 
Music,  or  Butcher  of  Music.  N.  B. — The 
Professor  has  not  the  power  to  confer  the 
former. 

A telephonic  communication  between  the 
gate  and  the  college  would  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the  brave  four  who  were  be- 
lated on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.  “ Music 
hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,” 
yet  a professor  of  music,  as  was  shown  on 
this  occasion,  is  not  always  willing  to  put 
his  pursviasive  powers  to  the  test, 
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“ Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside 
them, 

Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  rest, 
and  forever  ; 

Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer 
are  busy  ; 

Thousands"of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased 
from  their  labor ; 

Thousands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have  completed 
their  journey.’' 

Death  has  been  busy  in  our  midst  since 
the  last  issue  of  The  Monthly.  First, 
our  old  friend  and  professor,  Felix  Simon, 
for  so  long  a time  the  Teacher  of  Music  in 
the  College.  Death  found  him  in  a ripe  old 
age,  rich  in  the  treasures  of  a well-spent 
Christian  life,  tired  of  the  world,  and  wait- 
ing till  the  last  shadow  had  grown  to  its 
longest. 


Then  the  great  organist  and  well-known 
leader,  Mr.  William  Berge.  His  was  a 
sudden  taking  off,  but  his  exemplary  life, 
which,  while  it  had  endeared  him  to  the 
many  who  knew  him,  had  always  kept  him 
ready  to  join  the  “ immemorable  caravan.” 

One  of  the  oldest  landmarks  of  Fordham 
disappeared  with  the  demise  of  Rev.  A. 
REGNIER,  S.  J.  The  first  Canadian  who 
entered  the  Novitiate  of  Montreal,  he  became 
Vice-President  of  St.  John's,  then  devoted 
his  life  to  the  service  of  souls  in  almost  every 
missionary  department.  Broken  down  by 
his  labors,  he  spent  the  pittance  of  strength 
which  was  left  him  in  caring  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  convicts  on  Blackwell’s  Island. 
Such  men  are  never  lost  to  us  by  death  ; the 
lesson  of  their  lives  is  immortal. 


Another  Jesuit — a graduate  of  ’8 1 — just 
beginning  his  career,  was  called  to  his  last 
account.  The  news  of  his  death  was  a shock 
to  all  his  friends.  Stricken  down  in  the 
vigor  of  his  youth,  Thomas  Fenton  had 
done  all  that  his  years  demanded  of  him. 
Filled  with  a desire  to  do  the  best  work  for 
God’  he  sacrificed  his  worldly  prospects  and 
dedicated  his  great  talents  and  robust 
strength  to  the  paramount  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  What  crown 
might  have  rewarded  his  zeal  we  know  not, 
but  we  feel  sure  that  there,  where  not  the 
work  only,  but  the  intention,  receives  its 
recompense,  he  is  reaping  the  large  harvest 
of  those  who  in  a short  time  fill  the  measure 
of  many  years. 

Who  will  ever  forget  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  Destroyer  snatched  from  his  com- 
rades their  beloved  friend  and  companion 
Frederick  W.  Murphy  ? We  miss  his 
innocent  smile  and  playful  humor.  We 
sympathize  with  his  bereaved  family,  and  we 
are  lost  in  amazement  to  think  that  the  rude 
hammer  of  disease  could  shatter  so  speedily 
and  unexpectedly  the  precious  treasure  of 


his  young,  ardent  life.  Our  only  consola- 
tion is  our  knowledge  that  he  went  down 
into  the  shadows  of  the  dark  valley  with 
that  cheerful  resignation  which  was  so 
marked  a trait  in  his  character : with  that 
Christian  joy  which  can  make  sunshine  in 
the  murkiest  gloom. 


Poor  little  George  Kennedy  ! The  joy 
of  his  parents,  the  hope  of  his  family,  the 
generous,  large-hearted  companion.  During 
his  struggle  for  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  un- 
told suffering,  he  never  uttered  a complaint. 
He  died  the  death  of  a saint,  breathing  his 
last  with  a heart  full  of  love  for  his  mother 
and  father,  who  watched  so  tenderly  over 
him  in  his  illness,  with  affectionate  thoughts 
for  the  companions  he  left  behind  him,  and 
with  a martyr’s  confidence  in  the  Lord  who 
sustained  him.  They  say  it  is  a hard  thing 
for  the  young  to  die.  No,  not  when  they 
depart  with  the  light  of  faith  and  hope  “ il- 
luming the  tomb,”  nor  when  the  teachings 
of  that  faith  have  wrought  into  their  lives 
the  conviction  that  God’s  own  time  is  the 
best  time. 


As  we  say  a last  farewell  to  the  dear  de- 
parted, there  rises  to  our  lips  the  beautiful 
prayer  of  our  church  : “ Eternal  rest  grant 
unto  them,  O Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  them.” 

Requiescat  in  pace. 


THE  REFERENCE  DESK. 

If  the  Infirmary  is  set  apart  for  those  of 
our  students  who  wish  to  display  their 
dramatic  abilities,  the  reference  desk  has 
been  no  less  reserved  for  that  other  enthusi- 
astic band  whose  theatrical  genius  turn  to- 
ward pantomine.  The  desk  is  a long,  firmly- 
built  structure,  about  breast-high,  on  whose 
sloping  top  such  light  reading  matter  re- 
poses as  may  be  found  in  Latin  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  Latin  Graduses  and  Greek 
dictionaries.  Situated  in  a remote  corner  of 
a large  study  hall,  afar  from  the  gaze  of 
many  of  the  students,  it  is  the  haunt  of  a 
number  of  eccentric  characters.  To  appre- 
ciate the  piquant  features  of  the  little  come- 
dies which  these  gentlemen  are  continually 
enacting,  one  thing  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood. While  every  student  in  the  main 
study  hall  at  St.  John’s,  during  the  regular 
preparation  of  class  matter,  is  allowed  to 
approach  the  reference  desk  at  pleasure, 
the  presiding  master  demands  on  all  occa- 
sions perfect  silence,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
profound  stillness  is  supposed  to  brood  over 
the  “ aula  studiorum.” 

The  first  comedy,  and  the  one  most  fre- 
quently performed,  consists  of  two  scenes. 
In  the  first  scene  a number  of  affable  and 
dignified  gentlemen  are  discovered  express- 
ing.by  means  of  various  pantomimic  gestures, 
the  great  satisfaction  they  take  in  completely 
covering  the  reference  desk  with  overcoats, 


hats  and  walking  canes,  thereby  rendering 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  curious  to  dig 
their  way  down  to  the  reference  books  be- 
neath. The  second  scene  represents  a hard- 
working gentleman,  with  a worried  look, 
approaching  the  desk  in  search  of  that  ignis 
fatuus,  a Greek  root.  He  gazes  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  bristling  hat-rack  before  him, 
and  then,  with  great  calmness,  removes  the 
entire  stock  of  overcoats,  canes,  hats,  rulers 
and  bats  to  a place  in  which  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  falling,  namely — the  floor.  He 
now  consults  with  great  eagerness  those 
learned  individuals,  Liddell  and  Scott,  of 
dictionary  fame,  and  is  soon  lost  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Greek.  The  affable  and  dignified 
gentlemen,  having  by  this  time  become 
aware  of  the  peculiar  location  of  their  rai- 
ment, approach  the  reference  desk  in  a solid, 
silent,  but  excited  body.  The  hard-working 
individual,  being  necessarily  a determined 
man,  meets  them  without  flinching,  and  a 
perfect  war,  in  pantomine,  ensues.  Fists  are 
shaken,  threatening  attitudes  are  assumed, 
and  it  grows  more  probable  every  moment 
that,  if  not  the  hard-working  gentlemen,  at 
least  the  god  of  silence,  will  be  put  to  flight. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  head  master  ap- 
pears. The  Greek  root  zealot  immediately 
refers  to  his  dictionary,  and  all  is  well  with 
him,  but  the  attacking  party  find  themselves 
in  a most  awkward  and  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. They  have  now  the  pleasant  task  of 
explaining  how  their  clothing  happens  to  be 
on  the  floor.  Here  we  draw  the  veil.  Noth- 
ing could  induce  us  to  reveal  what  happens 
after  this.  It  has  been  said  that  comedy 
borders  on  tragedy,  and — well,  we  can  certify 
that  it  does. 

Another  light  farce,  which  has  been  aptly 
termed  “ The  Council,”  is  also  given.  The 
beginning  of  this  piece  is  somewhat  curious. 
Four  gentlemen  of  the  English  course,  who 
have  never  in  all  their  lives  studied  the 
Greek  alphabet,  are  beheld  taking  lengthy 
notes  from  several  Greek  dictionaries.  The 
manner  in  which  they  pore  over  these  ab- 
struse tomes  is  quite  edifying,  though  we 
confess  it  is  a little  strange  that  the  ancient 
volumes  should  be  turned  upside  down,  and 
that  the  pencils  in  the  hands  of  the  gentle- 
men should  be  innocent  of  point.  When 
these  individuals  have  pursued  their  labors 
for  some  time,  a fifth  person  approaches, 
who  is  evidently  a quasi  leader.  His  appear- 
ance is  greeted  by  a unanimous  closing  of 
dictionaries,  and  a private  council  immedi- 
ately begins.  The  conversation,  of  course, 
relates  to  literary  subjects,  and  is  carried  on 
in  a tone  of  voice  just  loud  enough  to  be 
pleasant  to  those  who  may  be  studying  near 
by.  At  the  incidental  approach  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  entire  party  either  grow  deeply  in- 
terested in  Latin  synonyms,  or  gaze  medita- 
tively at  the  lofty  ceiling  of  the  Study  Hall. 
We  have  said  the  entire  conversation  usually 
turns  on  literary  topics,  and  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  right  hands  of  the  gentlemen 
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should  be  so  frequently  extended,  and  that 
the  word  “ curve  ” should  be  so  often  over- 
heard. It  may  be  that  scientific  questions 
are  sometimes  discussed.  This  seems  the 
more  plausible,  inasmuch  as  we  have  our- 
selves overheard  the  phrase,  “ pitcher’s 
sign.”  We  are  unable  to  remember  now 
what  part  of  trigonometry  treats  of  “ curves  ” 
and  “pitcher’s  signs,”  but  our  readers  are 
probably  better  informed.  The  council  has 
usually  an  abrupt  termination.  The  master 
approaches  with  a determined  mien,  and  the 
intense  rapidity  with  which  the  councillors 
disappear  is  somewhat  startling. 

Occasionally  a diversion  is  effected  by 
means  of  tableaux  vivants.  A number  of 
aesthetic  gentlemen  repair  to  the  reference 
desk,  and  there  assume  early  English  atti- 
tudes, which  are  deservedly  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders.  The  favorite  position  is 
to  support  the  head  on  the  right  hand,  rest 
the  right  knee  on  a kneeling-bench,  which  is 
near  the  desk,  and  then  gaze  longingly  into 
space,  in  the  most  effeminate  manner  possi- 
ble. For  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen 
two  explanations  have  been  offered.  It  was 
first  suggested  that  they  pose  as  professional 
beauties;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  we  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that,  since  mental  labor 
causes  the  hair  to  fall  out,  these  gentlemen 
wish  to  rest  their  weary  brains,  and  thereby 
preserve  their  hair. 

Of  the  many  other  noteworthy  persons 
who  frequent  the  reference  desk,  space  for- 
bids us  to  speak.  We  can  only  refer,  in 
passing,  to  the  enthusiast  who  studies  high 
art  in  the  wood  cuts  of  encyclopedias,  to  the 
imaginative  gentleman  who  travels  toward 
Parnassus  by  means  of  long  lists  of  octo- 
syllabic words,  culled  from  Latin  graduses, 
and  to  the  entertaining  gentleman  who,  re- 
gardless of  personal  danger,  continually 
amuses  himself  by  falling  down  and  upset- 
ting benches.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as 
a place  of  amusement,  the  reference  desk  is 
no  mean  rival  of  the  Infirmary.  True,  it  has 
never  yet  produced  buttered  buns  and  sticks 
of  liquorice,  but  there  are  other  and  deeper 
joys  connected  with  this  piece  of  furniture 
which  have  for  years  rendered  it  very  dear 
to  the  students  of  St.  John’s. 

homeItems. 

18. 

ooooooooo. 

Next  time,  better. 

“ I will,  captain  ; farewell.” 

Who  stood  on  the  chair? 

Do  you  think  they’ll  play  to-morrow, 
Joe  ? 

John  Murphy,  our  former  business  man- 
ager, gave  us  a call  March  ioth. 

Let  the  Nine  not  be  fiiscouraged  by  the 
slight  reverse  of  fortune  met  with  in  their 
game  with  the  “ Mets.” 

Messrs.  Dempsey,  Connellan  and  Carbrey 
grace  our  halls  by  an  occasional  visit. 

Our  college  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst. 
There  were  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
people  present. 

By  an  oversight,  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles 


Nagle,  who  took  the  part  of  “Worcester,” 
in  “ Henry  IV.”,  was  omitted  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

“ You  call  me  socker,  C y !” 

The  Harlem  orchestra  contains  some 
very  noted  musicians,  among  whom  is  J.  J. 
M„  ’84. 

Yale  College  has  raised  $33,000  for  the 
construction  of  a cinder  path.  We  will  order 
two  immediately. 

In  order  to  have  the  hair  of  the  head  in 
keeping  with  their  beards,  many  on  first  di- 
vision have  had  their  heads  sand-papered. 

Last  year  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  rain  on  nearly  every  holiday.  Indica- 
tions, so  far,  point  to  a continuance  of  our 
bad  fortune. 

Instead  of  the  usual  entertainment  on  St. 
Patrick’s  night,  by  the  Dramatic  Society, 
Prof.  Goldberg,  the  famous  sleight-of-hand 
performer,  gave  one  of  his  wonderful  exhi- 
bitions. 

All  bets  on  the  walking  match  were  paid 
off  in  “ two  for  fives.”  Many  have  cause  to 
be  thankful  that  they  did  not  win. 

Remember  that  the  best  brands  of  tobac- 
co and  cigars  can  always  be  procured  at 
O.’s,  and  that  by  patronizing  him  you  are 
contributing  to  the  common  good. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Roach,  of  Parsons,  Pa.,  called 
upon  James  Walsh,  ’84,  of  the  same  place. 

“ Say,  Joe,  don’t  you  think  you  had  better 
let  me  stand  on  the  end ; look  at  my 
suit ?” 

The  maple  trees  were  tapped,  and  the 
boys  became  like  unto  the  “ fish  that  never 
bite.” 

The  movements  of  Prefects  are  not  so 
discernable  as  formerly.  We  would  sug- 
gest a system  of  signals  to  replace  the  look- 
ing-glasses  that  have  disappeared  so  sud- 
denly. 

“ I could  relate  numberless  instances.” 
“But  why  don’t  you,  John  ?”  John  sub- 
sides. 

Mark  Devlin,  who  has  been  ailing  some 
time  with  the  rheumatism,  is  now  at  home 
with  his  parents.  Nothing  would  be  more 
gratifying  than  to  hear  of  Mark’s  entire  re- 
covery. 

The  base  ball  directors  have  so  far  given 
entire  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

A peculiar  delicacy  of  expression  is  no- 
ticeable in  the  tones  of  the  organ  when  the 
member  of  ’85  presides  at  the  handle. 

The  itinerant  bake-shop  disposed  of  about 
forty  dozen  delicious  indescribables  on  the 
occasion  of  its  first  visit  to  Fordham. 

Centralization  of  power  is  the  only  effect- 
ive means  of  preserving  order  during  the 
progress  of  a game  of  ball.  If  it  were  not 
for  him  in  whom  all  power  and  dignity  are 
vested,  order  would  be  turned  into  chaos. 

Our  Editor-in-chief  has  been  spending  a 
few  days’  vacation  at  his  home  in  the  city. 
The  sub-editors  have  decided  not  to  take 
their  vacation  until  June. 

Dan.  Cherry,  a former  student  of  St. 
John’s,  and  who  is  now  attending  college  at 
Manhattanville,  umpired  the  game  between 
the  Rose  Hills  and  Mystics. 

The  new  scenery  for  the  stage  was 
painted  by  Sig.  Calyo,  of  New  York.  The 
costumes  used  in  Henry  IV.  were  furnished 
by  J.  Cole  & Co.,  University  Place. 

The  Rose  Hills  and  the  Alerts  of  Seton 
Hall  will  engage  in  a friendly  contest  on  the 
Diamond,  June  7th.  Owing  to  previous  en- 
gagements, the  Alerts  were  unable  to  give 
us  an  earlier  date. 

A cup  of  cold  water  applied  externally  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  face,  is  warranted  to  dis- 


pel the  most  violent  attacks  of  nightmare. 
For  further  information,  apply  to  Alick,  ’86. 

New  office  and  hymn-books  have  been 
obtained  for  the  sodality.  The  hymn-books 
are  something  new,  and  contain  many 
beautiful  and  appropriate  pieces.  We 
would  suggest  that  a sodality  choir  be  or- 
ganized, and  some  new  music  learned. 

It  was  no  pleasant  news  for  the  boys  to 
learn  that  Brother  Roach  was  on  the  sick 
list. 

The  Dartmouth  Nine  offer  liberal  induce- 
ments to  clubs  willing  to  play  at  Hanover. 
Were  it  not  so  far,  the  Rose  Hills  would  re- 
joice at  this  open  invitation. 

The  subject  for  the  public  debate  has 
been  announced,  and  the  fortunate  are  hard 
at  work. 

June  is  not  far  off.  Get  out  your  railroad 
guides  and  find  out  when  the  train  starts. 
Mathematicians  are  already  computing  the 
number  of  minutes  from  now  till  the  end  of 
the  term. 

The  ambulance  committee  in  the  late  play 
are  deserving  of  speeial  mention  for  their 
rapid  yet  dignified  removal  of  the  slain. 

Since  the  promotions  to  Second  Division 
the  consumption  of  hoe-cake  has  visibly  in- 
creased. 

Frank  Deminler,  our  genial  hair-dresser, 
presided  with  his  usual  success  over  the 
make-up  department  in  “Henry  IV.” 

That  the  scenery  and  stage  effects  were 
appreciated,  was  evident  from  the  generous 
applause  bestowed  upon  them. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sanchez  has  again  written  us 
from  Seville,  Spain.  He  is  now  posed  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  as  a merchant 
prince  holds  a controlling  interest  in  the 
world's  commerce, — secundum  se. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from 
Chicago,  addressed  to  our  base-ball  presi- 
dent : “ Why  can’t  you  fellows  play  base- 

ball ? You  chumps,  answer.  F.  McG — h.” 

The  wash-room  has  received  a thorough 
renovation.  The  new  wood-work  is  of  oak, 
and  bids  fair  to  defy  for  a long  time  the  de- 
teriorating effects  of  constant  wetting. 

Death  has  not  been  sparing  of  us  this 
year.  Another  of  our  number  has  been 
stricken  by  the  dread  messenger  from 
whose  summons  there  is  no  appeal. 

Our  buildings  were  thoroughly  inspected 
by  the  Fire  Commissioners  and  pronounced 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  Commis- 
sioner seemed  well  pleased  with  the  quality 
of  everything  that  came  under  his  observa- 
tion— a proof  of  his  good  taste. 

The  Second  Division  play  was  a pro- 
nounced success.  If  Mr.  Richley  continues 
to  give  us  such  treats,  the  First  Division 
will  have  to  look  to  its  laurels. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Rev.  Father 
Provincial  does  not  forget  St.  John’s.  He 
was  with  us  on  Sunday,  March  ioth,  and 
was  also  present  at  our  Shakespearean  play. 

Father  Finnegan,  S.  J.,  a former  member 
of  our  faculty,  spent  a few  days  visiting  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  St.  John’s. 

The  Holy  Cross  Nine  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  play  several  games  with  the  Har- 
vard s. 

That  the  Rose  Hills  are  not  yet  perfect, 
was  manifest  by  thsir  loose  playing  with  the 
Mystics  of  Harlem. 

The  criticism  of  “ Henry  IV.”  which  was 
presented  by  the  Dramatic  Society  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  inst.,  will  be  deferred 
until  after  the  matinee  performance  on  the 
Rector’s  feast,  April  24th. 
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Four  Teutons,  just  fresh  from  Fatherland, 
have  been  added  to  our  domestic  staff.  St. 
John’s  stock  of  German  is  not  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  for  the  present  all  conversation 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  sign  language. 

A very  fine  rendition  of  Bordese’s  Mass 
was  given  by  the  choir  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Owing  to  the  energy  of  uur  musical  direct- 
ors, we  are  seldom  regaled  with  stale 
music. 

We  have  no  catalogues  recording  the  first 
four  commencements  at  St.  John’s.  Not 
noticing  this  absence,  we  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  calling  the  fifth  commencement 
the  first,  and  the  sixth  the  second.  The 
seventh  annual  commencement  took  place 
on  Thursday,  July  15,  1852.  We  quote 
from  the  catalogue  : “ The  degree  of  Doc- 

tor of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  Esq.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  formerly  students  of  this  in- 
stitution : Rev.  Sylvester  H.  Rosencranz, 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  William  Plowden  Mor- 
rough,  of  New  York  ; and  John  Kerrigan,  of 
Brooklyn,  L.  I.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  conferred  on  the  following  stu- 
dents : Patrick  K.  Moloney,  Barnwell, 
S.  C. ; John  Francis  McOuade,  Utica,  N.Y.; 
Amedee  Vatable,  Guadaloupe ; James  C. 
McNulty,  New  York;  John  E.  McMahon, 
Portageville,  N.  Y. ; James  Mastin,  New 
York;  Stephen  J.  Brady,  New  York.”  Any 
information  concerning  the  whereabouts 
and  occupation  of  alumni,  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  faculty. 

In  the  second  game  between  the  Rose 
Hills  and  the  Mystics,  the  latter  were  totally 
demoralized.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  in- 
ning, the  score  stood  ; Rose  Hills,  18  ; Mys- 
tics, 2. 


The  students  of  Amherst  are  evidently  at 
variance  with  the  faculty  on  the  base-ball 
question  ; 317  out  of  325  offered  their  names 
to  a petition  asking  the  faculty  for  a recon- 
sideration of  their  action  in  prohibiting 
games  with  other  colleges. 

“ Dartmouth's  nine  has  been  supported 
by  a pledge  of  $500  to  defray  expenses  this 
season.” 

The  Amateur  Athlete  is  responsible  for 
the  following : “ Stevens’,  Manhattan,  Seton 

Hall,  Rutgers’,  and  St.  John’s  Colleges  and 
the  Polytechnic  nine,  are  at  strong  rivalry, 
and  are  preparing  for  the  contest.” 

The  game  of  ball  between  the  Rose  Hills 
and  the  Mystics  of  Harlem  was  won  by  the 
former.  But  seven  innings  were  played,  and 
at  the  finish  the  score  stood  10  to  7.  The 
batting  on  both  sides  was  fair,  but  the  field- 
ing might  have  been  much  better.  The 
Mystics  are  a strong  team,  and  with  a little 
more  practice  will  develop  into  formidable 
adversaries.  Creeden  and  Murphy  change 
pitcher  and  catcher  of  the  Brooklyn  profes- 
sional nine,  assisted  the  Mystics. 

The  faculty  of  Cornell  College  have  re- 
fused the  nine  permission  to  make  a tour 
among  the  colleges. 

The  24th  of  April  is  the  day  appointed  for 
the  “ Rector’s  feast.  The  glee  club  are  pre- 
paring new  songs  for  the  accustomed  ser- 
enade. 

In  a game  played  on  our  grounds  Satur- 
day, the  14th  inst.,  the  Rose  Hills  defeated 
the  Bedfords  of  Brooklyn.  Only  six  innings 
were  played,  Rose  Hills,  10;  Bedfords,  3. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Hendrick,  ’78,  City  Attorney  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  paid  us  a pleasant  visit  last 
month.  His  warm  attachment  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  the  interests  of  the  nine  of 


which  he  was  an  active  member,  was  mani- 
fested by  leaving  a check  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars at  our  disposal. 

The  go-as-you-please  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  was  very  exciting.  The  contestants  all 
seemed  determined  to  win  first  place,  and 
for  a time  it  was  difficult  to  name  the  favor- 
ite. Finally,  after  some  half  dozen  had 
“ dropped  out,”  the  wise  acres  bagan  to 
wager  their  cigars  on  those  “ who  they  knew 
from  the  beginning  would  win.”  The  race 
was  for  two  hours,  and  at  the  finish  the 
positions  were:  Cunniff,  1st;  Dooley,  2d; 
“ Nebro,”  3d. 

Our  defeat  by  the  “ Mets  ” was  not  so  bad 
after  all.  The  Keystones,  a semi-profes- 
sional club,  were  beaten  to  the  tune  of  1 5 to 
zero,  and  the  crack  Yale  club  scored  noth- 
ing, while  the  Athletics  of  Philadelphia  were 
credited  with  twelve  runs. 

A splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
can  be  obtained  from  the  roof  of  our  main 
building.  A wise  professor  and  an  aspiring 
rhetorician,  having  an  eye  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  determined  to  feast  their  eyes  on 
the  beautiful  panorama.  They  ascended 
cautiously  to  the  garret  above  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  and  remembering  that  it  was  the 
first  of  April,  with  a knowing  chuckle,  drew 
the  ladder  up  after  them.  That  one  man  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  was  as  good  as 
two  at  the  top  was  clearly  proven  by  its 
sudden  disappearance  upon  reaching  the 
floor  on  their  intended  descent.  The  joker 
failed  to  return  the  ladder,  and,  as  some  six- 
teen feet  intervened  between  the  two  floors, 
the  “ knowing  ones  ” were  compelled  to 
sacrifice  their  dignity  by  sliding  down  a 
plank,  at  an  inclination  of  about  eighty  de- 
grees. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND  

Exchange  on  United  States. 

Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 


CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO 
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A CARD. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.,  is  happy  to  an- 
nounce through  these  columns,  that  four 
scholarship-prizes  are  offered  for  competition 
to  the  students  of  St.  John’s,  or  to  young 
men  of  any  other  college  or  of  any  other 
place.  The  successful  -competitor  will  be 
entitled  to  remain  one  year  in  the  class  to 
which  his  prize  entitles  him,  free  of  charge, 
gaining  thereby  board,  lodging  and  tuition, 
thus  receiving  a prize  equal  in  money  value 
to  over  $300,00.  No  one  falling  below  90 
will  be  awarded  the  prize.  Candidates  will 
present  themselves  for  examination  on  27th, 
29th,  and  30th  of  next  August. 

The  following  are  the  programme  : 

N.  B.  An  equivalent  will  always  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  matter  designated  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Classics  or  Freshman  Programme. 
English.  Brown’s  Grammar  entire — -Writ- 
ten Composition  or  Exercise: 

Latin  Yenni’s  Grammar,  complete — Pros- 
ody excluded.  Written  Exercise. 
Caesar.  De  Bello  Gallico  1,  2,  3,  4, 
Books. 

Cicero.  De  Amicitia. 

Greek.  Yenni’s  Grammar  as  far  as  Prosody. 
Written  Exercise. 

Translation  of  Bullion’s  Reader  from 
page  1 73-2 1 2. 

History.  Ancient. 

Arithmetic.  Robinson’s  Higher,  complete. 

Beli.es-Letters  or  Sophmore  Pro- 
gramme. 

English.  Prosody — Written  Exercise. 
Latin.  Prosody—  Written  Theme. 
Casserly's  rules  of  Prosody. 

Cicero  : Orations  against  Cataline. 
Virgil:  Eclogues-AEneid : 1.  2d 

Books. 

Greek.  Xenophon:  Cyropaedia,  1,  7,  8th 
Books. 

Homer : Iliad.  1,  2d,  Books. 
Written  Theme. 

History.  Middle  Ages. 

Algebra.  Davies’  Entire. 


Or  nlut's  (I  til  I file, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 


Rhetoric  or  Junior  Programme. 
Latin.  Written  Theme. 

LI  or  ace:  Oder — De  Arte  Poetica. 
Virgil : 1,  2,  3,4,  5,6th  Books. 

Cicero:  Pro-Ligario ; Pro-Archia 
Poeta. 

Greek.  Written  Theme. 

J^lato : Creto  ; Apologfa. 

Sophocles:  CEdip.  Tyrannus. 
Demosthenes : Olynthiacs. 

English.  General  History  of  Literature; 

Written  Analysis. 

Mathematics.  Geometry. 

Chemistry.  Part  1st.  Theoretical  Chem- 
istry, (Barker.) 

History.  Modern. 

Philosophy  or  Senior  Programme. 
English.  Principles  of  Literature.  Written 
Rhetorical  Analysis. 

Latin.  Written  Theme. 

Cicero:  Select  Speeches.  (Folsom.) 
Tacitus : Germania. 

Horace : Epistles,  Satyrs. 

Greek , Written  Theme.  Demosthenes : Pro- 
Corona.  CEschylus : Prometheus, 
History.  Modern.  Schlegel’s  Lectures. 
Chemistry.  Barker;  Part  II.  Inorganic. 
Mathematics.  Trigonometry  and  Analy- 
tical Geometry. 

N.  B.  The  students  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  Classes  have  their  recitations  in 
Latin. 

Candidates  will  please  send  in  written 
notification  before  June  1st. 


Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half  Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J„ 

President. 


ST.  JOHN'S  HALL, 

AND 

PRIMM  If  Mi 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  t Lie  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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E.  FARLE 

Clotiier  and  Mini 

96  BOWER' 

• Y. 

t Tailor, 

Y. 

C.  H.  MYERS  &,  BRO., 

IMPORTERS  OB' 

(Bin*,  &e. 

BALTIMORE,  M<1. 

KEARNS’  HOI  EL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  w th  all  the  (onvenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

RICHARD  S,  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  42d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 

MIEP  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

DONOVAN  k L0NDERGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK.. 

THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  Frer.cli,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
lug  and  Day  School,  ror  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Servatids.  Iris  eminently  select. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SF.RVATIUS. 

KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  ot  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

* WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal,. 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

URSU LINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  hoard,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 

BELTING 

DRUGGIST, 

FORDHAM, 

Near  Depot,  NEW  YORK. 

Ifljp  TWMjmn  ioHijjq  ffloniljlij* 

TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 

Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 

Dollars  a year. 

Reasonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad- 
vertisements. 

GUSTAV  J.  B0RRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

This  is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 

In  tlie  District 

Corner  Kingsbridge  Rood  and  Railroad 
Ave..  Fordham,  New  York  City. 

PHILIP  DTJFFEY’S 

fiiiiii 

Near^the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 

hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

FINE  CLOTHING  - 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER, 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & C O . ' _ 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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EHEU ! FUGACES ! 

O,  witching  was  the  melody 
A bird  sang  on  the  fruit-crowned  tree  ! 

So  blinding  sweet  its  every  note 
All  heaven  seemed  quivering  in  its  throat. 

So  clear  and  strong  its  music  fell, 

The  soul  vibrated  like  a bell. 

So  piercing  keen  the  exultant  strain 
The  earth  was  tranced  with  joy  and  pain. 

It’s  pulses  shook  with  love  and  scorn 
And  fear  was  slain  and  hope  was  born. 

It’s  plumage  flamed,  as  it  had  won 
It’s  glowing  crimson  from  the  sun. 

It  died,  and  left  the  world  forlorn — 

O,  golden  bird  of  youth,  return  ! 

ROBERT  FULTON. 

In  the  catalogue  of  illustrious  names 
which  are  offered  for  our  inspection,  none  is 
deserving  of  higher  praise  or  merits  greater 
attention  than  that  of  the  great-minded 
Robert  Fulton.  He  acquired  his  world- 
renowned  reputation,  not  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  clash 
of  arms,  nor  by  thundering  peals  of  elo- 
quence, which  carry  all  before  them  as  if  in 
a whirlwind  of  success,  but  in  the  workshop, 
where  he  could  be  found  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  engaged  in  some  laborious  under- 
taking. The  name  of  Fulton  will  not  fade 
away,  but  become  brighter  in  the  galaxy  of 
names  as  time  wears  on  and  science  im- 
proves. If  the  architect  who  has  reared  on 
high  some  magnificent  edifice  ; if  the  sculptor 
who  has  chiseled  out  the  features  of  some 
eminent  general,  poet  or  statesman  ; if  the 
bard  who  has  sung  of  themes  almost  beyond 
our  research,  leave  behind  them  an  exalted 
and  honored  name,  how  much  more  so  will 
he  who  invented  means  of  uniting  land  with 
land ! 

Such  a man  was  Robert  Fulton.  Born  at 
Little  Britain,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in 
1765,  of  a respectable,  though  not  wealthy, 
Irish  family,  he  attended  the  village  school 
during  his  boyhood,  where  the  signs  of  great 
genius,  which  in  after  years  shone  forth  so 
brightly,  were  exhibited.  In  his  childhood 
all  his  hours  of  recreation  were  passed  in  the 
shops  of  mechanics,  or  in  the  employment  of 
his  pencil,  and  at  this  time  of  life  he  had  no 
other  desire  for  money  than  to  purchase  ma- 
terials to  indulge  in  his  taste  for  mechanism 
and  drawing.  By  the  time  he  attained  his 


seventeenth  year  he  handled  the  brush  so 
well  as  to  obtain  a little  money  from  paint- 
ing portraits  and  landscapes  in  Philadelphia. 
When  he  became  of  age  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington County,  in  his  own  State,  and  there 
purchased,  with  the  means  acquired  in  Phila- 
delphia, a little  farm,  on  which  he  settled  his 
mother. 

After  seeing  her  well  cared  for  and  com- 
fortably established,  he  set  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  to  Philadelphia,  but  on 
his  way  visited  the  Hot  Springs  of  the  Key- 
stone State,  and  there  fell  in  with  some  gen- 
tlemen who,  perceiving  his  talent  for  the  art 
ol  painting,  advised  him  to  go  to  England, 
where  a Mr.  West,  a fellow-countryman, 
who  had  attained  preeminence  in  the  same 
ait,  would  give  him  a cordial  reception. 
Allured  by  these  bright  prospects,  our  young 
friend  set  sail  for  England  immediately,  and 
arrived  there  not  long  after.  Mr.  West  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  took  him  into  his 
family  as  one  of  his  own.  After  spending 
several  happy  years  in  the  friendship  of  this 
family,  Fulton  made  his  way  to  Devonshire, 
near  Exeter,  and  there  made  many  valuable 
acquaintances,  amongst  others  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  so  famous  for  his  canals,  and 
Lord  Stanhope,  a nobleman  devoted  to  sci- 
ence. 

In  1793  Mr.  Fulton  was  engaged  in  a pro- 
ject to  improve  land  navigation  ; even  at  that 
early  day  he  had  thought  of  propelling  ves- 
sels by  steam.  What  was  the  result  of  these 
investigations  we  know  but  little,  as  most  of 
his  manuscripts  treating  of  them  were  lost 
at  sea. 

We  know,  however,  of  several  inventions 
of  his  master-mind,  viz.,  machines  for  spin- 
ning flax,  making  ropes,  excavating  earth, 
and  mills  for  sawing  marble.  That  the  com- 
pass points  as  directly  under  water  as  on  the 
surface  was  his  discovery.  Mr.  Fulton  was 
not  only  an  artist  and  inventor,  but  also  an 
author  ; a book  written  by  a Mr.  Parkinson, 
“On  the  Customs  of  the  United  States,” 
passed  under  the  strict  revision  of  Fulton, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  errors  it  con- 
tained, since  the  subject  was  too  locally,  net 
generally  enough,  treated.  Mr.  Fulton  was 
devoted,  in  a special  manner,  to  the  fine 
arts;  so  much  so,  that  he  proposed  to  the 
United  States  to  buy  the  valuable  collection 
of  paintings  belonging  to  Mr.  West,  his 
former  instructor,  but  the  government  did 


not  deem  it  prudent  to  make  the  purchase. 

Fulton  embarked  at  Falmouth,  England, 
in  October,  1806,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
the  13th  of  December  of  the  same  year. 
Almost  immediately  submarine  and  steam 
navigation  engaged  his  attention. 

In  June,  180 7,  took  place  that  disgraceful 
action  off  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay 
between  the  British  man-of-war  Leopard 
and  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake. 
The  Leopard  opened  fire  on  the  Chesapeake, 
killing  or  wounding  twenty-one  of  the  crew, 
and  took  four  men,  three  of  whom  were 
Americans.  President  Jefferson  demanded 
reparation  for  this  insult,  and  issued  a proc- 
lamation ordering  all  British  war  vessels  to 
keep  out  of  American  waters.  The  British 
government  was  ready  to  disavow  this  action 
of  the  Leopard,  but  would  not  give  up  the 
right  of  search,  and  when  Jefferson  went  out 
of  office  the  matter  was  “ sub  judice .”  Mr. 
Fulton  knew  how  weak  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  were  to  carry  out  such  orders  as 
had  been  issued.  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
offered  his  services  with  his  torpedoes,  in 
order  to  oblige  the  British  vessels  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  law.  But  happily  the  British 
did  not  place  themselves  in  range  of  so  ter- 
rible a method  of  compulsion.  Not  long 
after  Fulton  published  his  work,  entitled 
“ Torpedo  War  ; or,  Submarine  Explosions,’’ 
and  adopted  as  his  motto  for  publication, 
“ The  liberty  of  the  seas  will  be  the  happi- 
ness of  the  earth.” 

A few  years  later  appeared  his  “ Plan  for 
Steam  Navigation.”  Those  who  were  the 
earliest  to  question  the  claim  of  Mr.  Fulton 
as  the  first  who  brought  steam  navigation 
to  a practicable  use  were  those  who  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  own  schemes.  No  at- 
tempt, that  deserves  mention,  has  been  made 
in  our  own  country  to  defraud  Mr.  Fulton  of 
his  claim,  save  one  by  a certain  Mr.  Fitch,  a 
very  ingenious  mechanic.  This  took  place 
on  the  Delaware,  in  1783,  subsequent,  it  will 
be  remarked,  to  the  experiment  of  the  Abbe 
Arnald  ; so  that,  if  Mr.  Fulton  was  not  the 
first  to  invent  steamboat  navigation,  neither 
was  Mr.  Fitch,  whose  boats  were  propelled 
by  paddles,  not  by  wheels.  Fitch  was  sup- 
ported by  a wealthy  body  of  gentlemen,  who 
were  present  at  the  performance  of  his  boat. 

After  it  had  made  several  trips  up  and 
down  the  Delaware,  the  idea  was  abandoned, 
even  after  Fitch  had  obtained  exclusive 
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right  to  navigate  not  only  the  waters  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  of  this  State 
and  of  several  others.  Was  this  experiment 
a success  ? If  it  was,  why  was  it  abandoned, 
and  why  was  it  that  the  memory  of  it  was 
n:t  renewed  until  Mr.  Fulton’s  plans  came 
into  play  ? Mr.  James  Rumsey,  a very  in- 
telligent man,  and  an  American  by  birth, 
having  witnessed  the  performance  on  the 
Delaware,  went  to  London  and  built  a steam- 
boat on  the  Thames,  with  the  aid  of  several 
wealthy  persons,  but  this  plan  was  also 
abandoned,  which  clearly  shows  that,  if  Mr. 
Fitch’s  boat  was  of  any  use  at  all,  as  regards 
its  plan,  machinery,  etc.,  Mr.  Rumsey  would 
not  have  failed  so  disastrously. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Fulton  in  New  York, 
in  1806,  he  and  Chancellor  Livingstone  be- 
gan to  build  a steamboat,  which  navigated 
the  Hudson  in  the  following  year;  its  prog- 
ress was  five  miles  an  hour,  then  something 
quite  extraordinary. 

The  experimental  boat  of  the  same  gentle- 
man was  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1803. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  trying  her,  when, 
on  the  very  morning  set  down  for  the  trial, 
-a  messenger  rushed  into  Mr.  Fulton’s  room, 
■exclaiming:  “Oh,  sir!  the  boat  has  broken 
in  pieces  and  gone  to  the  bottom  ! and,  on 
Mr.  Fulton's  going  down  to  the  river,  he 
found  the  news  quite  true.  Of  course  this 
mishap  would  have  been  quite  enough  to 
discourage  any  ordinary  man,  but  Fulton 
was  master  of  the  situation.  Immediately 
he  had  the  boat  raised,  began  repairing  it, 
and  in  less  than  three  months  it  was  ready 
for  use  again.  The  experiment  proved  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  although  her  speed  was 
not  quite  up  to  the  expectation  of  the  in- 
ventor. 

In  1807  the  first  Fulton  boat  in  this  country 
was  built,  and  launched  from  the  shipyards 
of  Charles  Brown,  on  the  East  river.  Mr. 
Fulton  had  invited  many  friends,  and,  in 
consequence,  a large  number  were  present. 
The  boat,  which  was  called  the  Clermont, 
was  moved  by  her  machinery  from  her  birth- 
place to  the  New  Jersey  shore.  The  vast 
crowds,  which  lined  both  banks  of  the  river, 
were  dumbfounded  and  astonished.  Cheers 
and  huzzas  rent  the  air,  and  Mr.  Fulton  felt 
that  at  last  he  was  successful.  Soon  after 
this  boat  made  a trip  to  Albany.  She  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  a great  part  of 
whom  had  never  seen  an  engine  of  any  de- 
scription, much  less  an  engine  of  a steam- 
boat. The  Clermont  was  described  by  some, 
who  had  indistinctly  seen  her  passing  in  the 
night,  as  a “ monster  moving  on  the  waters, 
defying  the  winds  and  tide,  and  breathing 
flames  and  smoke.”  In  the  years  1811  and 
1812  two  steamboats  were  built  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Fulton,  and  employed  as 
ferryboats,  plying  between  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

It  was  Fulton  that  established  the  system 
of  communication  by  canals,  which  now  is 
so  extensively  used  throughout  the  Union. 


In  1815  Mr.  Fulton  was  called  as  a witness 
in  a trial  which  took  place  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  while  on  his  homeward  journey  con- 
tracted a cold  which  affected  him  severely, 
being  of  a weak  constitution.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  greatly  agitated  about  his  steam 
frigate,  and  after  being  confined  to  his  bed 
for  a few  days,  he  went  out  to  give  direc- 
tions to  the  workmen  employed  on  her,  and 
so  forgot  about  his  cold,  which,  on  account 
of  exposure,  became  worse,  that  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1815,  he  quietly  passed  away, 
surrounded  by  a few  friends.  His  loss  was 
felt  deeply,  and  out  of  respect  the  flags  on 
all  the  public  buildings  were  at  half-mast, 
the  first  and  only  instance  of  public  sym- 
pathy paid  to  a private  citizen. 

His  name  still  lives  ; two  ferries,  which 
connect  the  first  with  the  third  city  in  the 
Union,  bear  his  immortal  name.  Lately  a 
statue  of  Robert  Fulton  was  placed  in  the 
National  Hall  of  Statuary  at  Washington  to 
represent  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; and 
many  claim  that  John  Fitch’s  statue  should 
have  been  placed  there  instead,  asserting 
that  Fitch  was  the  real  inventor  of  the 
steamboat.  We  leave  this  to  greater  minds 
than  ours  to  decide. 

I will  add,  if  steam  navigation  was  useful 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  move  these 
floating  bridges  over. such  streams  as  they 
cross,  where  other  bridges  are  totally  im- 
practicable, he  who  introduced  it  well  de- 
served to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind.  J.  W. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  NEW  LEARNING. 

When  Pope  wrote  “ A little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,”  he  hardly  contemplated  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  different  i 
branches  of  knowledge  are  so  numerous  that  1 
he  who  would  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  1 
intellectual  progress,  must  be  contented 
with  a partial  acquaintance  with  the 
multifairous  sciences  of  his  time.  Every 
day  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  is  ex-  j 
tending  wider.  Not  only  are  new  sciences 
added  to  the  old,  but  our  ideas  on  j 
many  snbjects.  are  constantly  modi-  ; 
fied  by  the  fresh  light  that  is  cast  upon 
them  by  the  investigations  of  scholars.  It 
is  only  within  the  present  century  that  our 
opinions  on  many  important  historical  and 
philosophical  questions  have  been  revolu- 
tionized by  the  additions  made  to  our  mental 
resources  from  the  storehouse  of  Indian  re- 
search. Some  fragments  of  Indian  poems, 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  some  reve- 
lations of  the  richness  of  Brahminical  thought 
and  the  striking  similarity  of  the  grammati  ■ 
cal  structure  of  the  Sanscrit  to  that  of  the 
classical  languages  traced  by  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries, gave  a foretaste  of  the  rich  banquet 
that  was  to  reward  the  patient  toil  of  their 
successors.  Afterwards  the  researches  of 
Colebrooke  revealed  the  religious  philosophy 
found  in  the  ancient  Vedas,  and  then  the 
venerable  antiquity  of  India  was  unveiled  in 


its  language  and  poetry,  its  religion  and 
philosophy,  principally  through  the  labors 
and  acuteness  of  German  scholars. 

For  a long  time,  however,  the  new  science 
of  the  East  refused  to  cross  the  sanctuary  of 
the  learned.  The  profane  only  caught  vague 
glimpses  of  the  marvels  of  a primitive  civi- 
lization hidden  from  the  world  for  two  thous- 
and years.  To  Max  Muller  it  is  due  that 
those  wonderful  discoveries  have  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  now  we  find  them  embodied  even  in 
the  best  elementary  histories. 

Max  Muller  is  a proof  that  the  learned 
man  who  thinks  profoundly,  has  no  country, 
or  rather  that  he  has  several  Every  coun- 
try in  which  the  human  mind  is  active,  in 
which  facts  are  observed  and  theories  worked 
out,  is  his  native  land.  He  does  not  shut 
himself  up  in  a single  idiom  ; he  has  the  gift 
of  tongues.  Muller,  though  a native  of  Ger- 
many, writes  English  with  an  idiomatic 
grace  not  attainable  by  many  to  the  manor 
born.  He  is  now  engaged  in  translating 
and  editing  the  sacred  books  of  the  different 
Oriental  nations,  and,  it  is  expected,  will 
soon  have  completed  a gigantic  task,  for 
which  humanity  will  be  his  debtor. 

It  is  in  his  essays  on  the  Comparative 
Philosophy  and  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Races,  however,  that  he  has  brought  himself 
within  the  sphere  of  the  general  reader. 

The  primitive  Aryan,  who  is  the  parent  of 
us  all,  Celt  and  Teuton,  Sclave  and  Hindu, 
did  not  yield  up  the  secret  of  his  mode  of 
life  in  his  primitive  habitation,  until  he  had 
wandered  from  the  table  lands  of  Central 
Asia  in  search  of  “ fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.”  We  know  he  must  have  attained  a 
certain  measure  of  civilization  in  his  primeval 
home,  not,  indeed,  comparable  to  that  which 
he  reached  under  more  genial  suns  and  more 
favorable  conditions,  but  still  sharply  sepa- 
rating him  from  the  Tartar  hordes  on  the 
east  and  the  Red  Indian  of  to-day.  He  had 
a home  of  his  own,  for  the  Latin  domus  and 
tectum  find  their  cognates  in  the  Celtic  taigh 
and  dom.  The  first  step  in  civilized  life,  the 
institution  of  the  family,  had  been  taken  by 
him,  for  the  words  denoting  family  relation- 
ship, are  found  in  all  the  idioms  of  his  de- 
scendants. That  the  family  tie  was  of  a 
peculiarly  pleasing  character  is  evident  from 
the  radical  meaning  of  some  of  the  words 
denoting  it,  such  as  sister,  which,  in  its  ulti- 
mate elements  signifies  the  sweet  one.  He 
ploughed  his  lands  and  had  mills  to  grind 
his  corn,  for  the  words  denoting  these  and 
other  agricultural  operations  occur  with 
slight  variation  among  all  Aryan  peoples. 
The  family  is  the  foundation  of  the  state. 
The  survival  of  ric  in  our  language — bishop- 
ric— reg  in  Latin,  righ  in  Celtic,  and  raj  in 
Hindu,  prove  that  the  Aryan  was  not  a 
stranger  to  civil  government.  But  though 
the  Aryans  were  not  unacquainted  with  agri- 
cultural operations,  they  were  shepherds 
rather  than  farmers.  They  had  immense 
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flocks  and  herds,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  multiplied  in  the  hive  of  nations  to  the 
south  of  the  Caspian,  forced  different  tribes 
at  different  periods  to  seek  finer  skies  and 
richer  pastures. 

An  irresistible  instinct  drove  them  toward 
unknown  regions,  confident  of  the  future 
which  Providence  had  in  store  for  them. 
Perhaps  they  had  some  faint  glimpse  of  the 
destiny  to  which  they  were  called,  and  the 
prevision  that  they  would  yet  rule  the  great- 
er part  of  the  globe  may  have  quickened 
their  pulses  on  their  toilsome  march  towards 
the  west.  We  can  easily  determine  what 
was  the  primitive  use  and  meaning  of  the 
words  which  are  found  in  all  the  derived 
languages,  and  thus  approximate  to  a con- 
ception of  the  historic  periods  of  the  race 
which  has  furnished  them,  and  the  epochs 
of  separation  from  the  parent  stem  of  the 
‘nation,  which  have  carried  them  to  other 
lands.  A remarkable  thing  is,  that  while 
there  are  words  common  to  all  the  branches 
of  the  Aryan  race,  there  are  others  equally 
expressive  of  elementary  ideas,  which  have 
only  survived  among  a single  people,  or  are 
only  found  in  dwarfed  or  undeveloped  forms 
in  kindred  dialects.  Yet  these  words  are  so 
suggestive  of  racial  modifications  under 
novel  conditions,  that  they  open  long  vistas 
to  the  observer  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  pre-historic  forefathers.  Let  us 
take  any  radical  commencing  with  a con- 
sonant of  doubtful  pronunciation,  and  we 
shall  see  that  it  has  experienced  so  many 
vicissitudes  in  its  wanderings  through  the 
world  that  it  is  only  by  patient  investigation 
we  can  recognize  its  identity.  Still  it  has 
not  perished.  Each  people  has  handled  it 
more  or  less  rudely,  but  it  is  alive  notwith- 
standing. Thus  the  him  of  the  Hindu  be- 
came the  cheima  of  the  Greek  and  the 
hiemps  of  the  Roman.  But  how  is  it  we  do 
not  find  it  in  German  or  Anglo-Saxon  ? It 
might  be  retorted  that  we  do  not  find  any 
paronymic  term  for  our  winter  in  the  San- 
scrit or  Latin  either.  If  we  wrest  from  these 
roots  their  primitive  meaning  the  difficulty  is 
solved.  Him,  we  find,  expresses  ultimately 
the  idea  of  snow  .glittering  and  flashing  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  mountain  peaks. 
Now  the  Sanscrit  possesses  on  the  other 
hand  a barren,  radical  vind,  signifying  to  be 
intensely  cold.  This  root  is  the  source  of  the 
Gothic  ventrus,  the  Scandinavian  vetr,  and 
our  winter.  But  how  is  it  that  a word  so 
fruitful  in  derivations  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes  should  be  absolutely  childless  among 
the  Hindu  and  Graeco-Latin  races?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  The  Aryans  of  India 
and  of  the  South  of  Europe  had  gradually- 
lost  the  sensation  of  rigorous  cold,  and  the 
white  summits  of  the  Himalayas  gave  them 
only  a faint  conception  of  the  painful  winters 
they  had  passed  in  their  primeval  homes. 
They  had  no  use  for  such  a root  as  vind , 
and  it  was  discarded  from  their  vocabulary 
as  no  longer  representing  any  clear  idea, 


while  we  find  it  living  in  other  idioms  of 
Europe,  imbued  with  as  much  vitality  as 
when  it  was  used  at  the  firesides  of  our 
Aryan  ancestors  thirty  centuries  ago.  We 
shall  return  to  this  interesting  subject  in  our 
next  number. 

SPRING  EEVER. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  spring  fever,  and, 
of  course,  everybody  knows  that  its  ravages 
are  limited  almost  exclusively  to  students, 
especially  to  students  of  boarding  schools, 
but  since  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is 
not  generally  undersiood,  it  is  encumbent 
on  us  to  give  some  idea  of  the  fatal  results 
it  may  lead  to. 

When  gentle  spring  “with  breath  Favon- 
ian,”  compels  dread  winter,  “horrid  with 
frost  and  turbulent  with  storms,”  to  pick  its 
chill  white  robes  from  off  the  earth  ; when 
the  busy  hum  of  awakening  nature  floats 
upon  the  dreamy  breeze,  then  does  the  over- 
taxed student  deliver  himself  unreservedly 
to  the  drowsy  arms  of  spring  fever.  It 
comes  upon  his  weary  senses  as  a soothing- 
draught  to  the  wounded  soldier,  and  spreads 
its  care-dispelling  wings  over  his  weakened 
frame.  Under  the  influence  of  this  dreaded 
malady,  he  no  longer  wastes  his  time  poring 
over  the  indefinable  crotchets  of  his  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  ; no  longer  does  he  pay 
that  respect  and  care  to  dress  and  toilet 
which  his  own  good  looks  demand  ; no 
longer  does  he  try  to  make  the  struggling 
down  assume  its  would-be  swallow-wing 
dimensions,  nor  to  curl  his  auburn  locks. 
His  ambition  is  gone;  for,  alas!  the  fever 
fiend  has  possession  both  of  body  and  mind. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  time  for  rising 
comes,  he  rolls  over  in  bed,  yawns,  tries  to 
open  his  eyes,  is  tossed  out  of  bed  by  his 
next  neighbor,  falls  into  his  clothes,  looks  at 
. his  water-pitcher,  lazily  tries  to  shudder, 
takes  his  comb  and  brush  and  draws  them 
across  his  head  two  or  three  times,  and 
shambles  out  for  the  regions  below. 

When  he  arrives  in  study-hall  down  drops 
his  head  upon  the  desk,  and  he  is  again  in 
the  land  of  dreams.  Class  hours,  also,  are 
spent  in  a state  of  blissful  ignorance.  While 
the  professor  is  wasting  his  strength  away 
in  the  endeavor  to  improve  his  pupil,  the 
fever-possessed  student  is  either  sleeping,  or 
reading  a delightful  New  York  Boys’  Lib- 
rary edition  of  “Horn-Footed  Dan,  the 
Moonshiner’s  Evil  Spirit,”  or  is  thinking 
over  plans  to  raise  a disturbance  about  the 
house. 

His  mind  being  unoccupied,  he  is  ever 
wishing  himself  dead,  or  in  the  regions  of 
the  damned,  rather  than  in  “this  miserable 
hole.”  The  prefects  he  tries  to  make  him- 
self believe  are  no  better  than  representa- 
tives of  his  Satanic  majesty,  placed  here 
especially  to  punish  him.  He  growls  at  the 
Faculty,  at  the  rules  of  the  house,  at  the 
food,  at  the  weather,  at  his  best  friends — 


in  fine,  he  growls  at  everybody  and  every- 
thing, and  curses  the  bell  and  the  man  that 
rings  it. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  student  who  once 
"becomes  fairly  possessed  of  spring  fever,  is 
forever  discontented  both  with  himself  and 
everything  around  him,  is  forever  cursing 
i the  evil  fates  that  placed  him  in  college,  and 
when  the  year  is  done  finds  himself  as  far 
from  graduation  as  at  the  beginning. 

TRUE  AND  EALSE  SUCCESS. 

How  few  of  our  young  men  who  leave  col- 
lege, determined  to  make  the  voyage  of  life 
successfully,  have  a dear  notion  of  what  true 
success  in  life  really  is.  This  youth,  for 
instance,  thinks  that  his  career  will  be  a fail- 
ure unless  he  culminates  in  the  possession 
of  a large  bank  account.  He  was  sent 
into  this  world,  in  the  slang  phrase  of 
the  day,  “ to  win  a pile.”  Another  is  per- 
haps disposed  to  regard  popularity  as  the 
great  criterion  of  success ; they  would  covet 
the  “ Digito  pretereuntium  monstrari;”  they 
would  fain  be  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

Now,  both  of  these  yearnings  are  equally 
absurd,  as  anyone  would  perceive  were  he 
to  bear  in  mind  the  lesson  that  all  experi- 
ence teaches,  and  it  is  this:  That  the  great- 
est and  most  continued  favors  of  fortune 
cannot  of  themselves  make  a man  happy, 
nor  can  the  deprivation  of  them  render  alto- 
gether miserable  the  possessor  of  a clear  con- 
science and  a well-regulated  mind.  Success 
in  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  a means,  and  not 
an  end  ; there  is  such  a thing,  then,  as  un- 
successful success,  such  a thing  as  gaining 
every  end,  while  the  whole  life  has  been  a 
failure. 

If  any  young  man  should  ask  us,  then,  what 
he  shall  aim  at  in  life,  we  would  answer : 
Aim  to  act  well  your  part,  for  therein  lies  all 
the  honor.  “ Age  quod  agis  ” should  be  the 
motto  of  those  who  wrould  have  true  success. 
Every  man  has  a mission  to  perform  in  this 
world,  for  which  his  talents  precisely  fit  him, 
and,  having  found  out  what  this  mission  is, 
he  must  throw  into  it  all  the  energies  of  his 
soul,  seeking  its  accomplishment,  not  his 
own  glory.  Remembering  that  the  battle  of 
life  cannot  be  fought  by  proxy,  be  your  own 
helper,  be  earnest,  be  watchful,  be  diligent, 
and  if  you  do  not  win  success,  you  will  have 
done  the  next  best  thing — you  will  have  de- 
served it. 

% 

* * 

Our  last  issue  was  blurred  with  typo- 
graphical errors.  We  were  ashamed  and  feel 
the  obligation  of  asking  pardon  of  our  con- 
tributors and  readers.  We  are  sure  that  if 
the  unavoidably  long  absence  of  the  editor- 
in-chief  had  not  hurried  both  printers  and 
writers,  our  paper  would  not  have  been  so 

disgracefully  disfigured. 

* 

* * 

An  enthusiast  on  the  horse  question  is 
mooting  the  idea  of  starting  a riding-school 
at  Fordham.  Bless  his  innocence!  The 
boys  have  been  riding  here  since  the  insti- 
tution was  founded. 

Do  they  put  dynamite  and  infernal  ma- 
chines in  envelopes  and  send  them  to 
people  ? 

The  annual  lecture  before  the  St.  John's 
Historical  Society  will  take  place  in  June. 
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Those  who  wonder  why  moralists  object  to 
Lord  Byron's  works  may  find  an  answer  in 
Lord  Jeffry  s 

CHARGE  AGAINST  LORD  BYRON. 

The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron 
is,  that  his  writings  have  a tendency  to  de- 
stroy all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue,  and  to 
make  all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  affec- 
tion ridiculous  ; and  this,  not  so  much  by 
direct  maxims  and  examples  of  an  imposing 
or  seducing  kind,  as  by  the  constant  exhibi- 
tion of  the  most  profligate  heartlessness  in 
the  persons  who  had  been  transiently  rep- 
resented as  actuated  by  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  emotions ; and  in  the  lessons 
of  that  very  teacher  who  had  been  but  a 
moment  before  so  beautifully  pathetic  in  the 
expression  of  the  loftiest  conceptions. 

When  a gay  voluptuary  descants,  some- 
what too  freely,  on  the  intoxications  of  love 
and  wine,  we  ascribe  his  excesses  to  the  ef- 
fervesence  of  youthful  spirits,  and  do  not 
consider  him  as  seriously  impeaching  either 
the  value  or  the  reality  of  the  severer  vir 
tues ; and,  in  the  same  way,  when  the  satir- 
ist deals  out  his  sarcasms  against  the  sin- 
cerity of  human  professions,  and  unmasks 
the  secret  infirmities  of  our  bosoms,  we  con- 
sider this  as  aimed  at  hypocrisy  and  not  at 
mankind;  or,  at  all  events,  and  in  either 
case,  we  consider  the  sensualist  and  misan- 
thrope as  wandering,  each  in  his  own  delu- 
sion, and  are  contented  to'  pity  those  who 
have  never  known  the  charms  of  a tender  or 
generous  affection. 

The  true  antidote  to  such  seductive  or  re- 
volting views  of  human  nature,  is  to  turn  to 
the  scenes  of  its  nobleness  and  attraction  ; 
and  to  reconcile  ourselves  again  to  our 
kind,  by  listening  to  the  accents  of  pure  af- 
fection and  incorruptible  honor.  But  if 
those  accents  have  flowed  in  all  their  sweet- 
ness from  the  very  lips  that  open  again  to 
mock  and  blaspheme  them,  the  antidote  is 
mingled  with  the  poison,  and  the  draught  is 
the  more  deadly  for  the  mixture! 

The  reveler  may  pursue  his  orgies,  and 
the  wanton  display  her  enchantments,  with 
comparative  safety  to  those  around  them, 
as  long  as  they  know  or  believe  that  there 
are  purer  and  higher  enjoyments,  and  teach- 
ers and  followers  of  a happier  way.  But  if 
the  priest  pass  from  the  altar  with  persua- 
sive exhortations  to  peace  and  purity  still 
trembling  on  his  tongue,  to  join  familiarly 
in  the  grossest  and  most  profane  debauchery 
— if  the  matron,  who  has  charmed  all  hearts 
by  the  lovely  sanctimonies  of  her  conjugal 
and  maternal  endearments,  glides  out  from 
the  circle  of  her  children  and  gives  bold  and 
shameless  way  to  the  most  abandoned  and 
degrading  vices,  our  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  at  once  confounded,  our  confi- 
dence in  virtue  shaken  to  the  foundation, 
and  our  reliance  on  truth  and  fidelity  at  an 
end  forever. 

This  is  the  charge  which  we  bring  against 
Lord  Byron.  We  say,  that  under  some 


strange  misapprehension  as  to  the  truth,  and 
the  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted 
all  the  powers  of  his  powerful  mind  to  con- 
* vince  his  readers,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, that  all  ennobling  pursuits  and  disin- 
terested virtues  are  mere  deceits  or  illusions 
— hollow  and  despicable  mockeries  for  the 
most  part,  and  at  best  but  laborious  follies. 
Religion,  love,  patriotism,  valor,  devotion, 
constancy,  ambition — all  are  to  be  laughed 
at,  disbelieved  in  and  despised  ! and  nothing 
is  really  good,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  but 
a succession  of  dangers  to  stir  the  blood, 
and  of  banquets  and  intrigues  to  soothe  it 
again  ! 

If  this  doctrine  stood  alone  with  its  exam- 
ples, it  would  revolt,  we  believe,  more  than 
it  would  seduce.  But  the  author  has  the 
unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet 
and  lofty  illusions,  and  that  with  such  grace 
and  force,  and  truth  to  nature,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that 
he  is  among  the  most  devoted  of  their  vo- 
taries— till  he  casts  off  the  character  with  a 
jerk,  and  the  moment  after  he  has  moved 
and  exalted  us  to  the  very  height  of  our 
conception,  resumes  his  mockery  at  all 
things  serious  or  sublime,  and  lets  us  down 
at  once  on  some  coarse  joke,  hard-hearted 
sarcasm,  or  fierce  and  relentless  personality 
—as  if  on  purpose  to  show  “ whoever  was 
edified,  himself  was  not,”  or  to  demonstrate, 
practically,  as  it  were,  and  by  example,  how 
possible  it  is  to  have  all  fine  and  noble  feel- 
ings, or  their  appearance,  for  a moment, 
and  yet  retain  no  particle  of  respect  for  them 
or  of  belief  in  their  intrinsic  worth  or  per- 
manent reality.  Francis  Jeffrey. 

As  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  built  and  tall, 

Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore, 

And  then,  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 

And  molder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven;  . 

So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life, 

And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure’s  boisterous  surge, 

A wandering,  weary,  worn  and  wretched  thing, 
Scorched,  and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul — 

A gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought, 

Repined  and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the  earth, 
His  groanings  filled  the  land  his  numbers  filled; 

And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan;  poor  man! 
Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 

— Rob.  Pollok. 


IT  SHOULD  CONTINUE. 

Dear  Editor. — In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Monthly  there  appeared  an  article  en- 
titled, “Shall  it  Continue?” 

As  it  was  written  by  some  knowing  (?) 
individual,  who,  it  seems,  wishes  with  a 
powerful  hand,  or  rather  pen,  to  wield  the 
“rod  of  empire,”  we  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
pute all  his  well  authenticated  (?)  charges, 
but  will  be  content  to  refute  several  of  his 
weightier  remarks. 

He  says:  “It  is  the  eternal  pestering  a 
single  harmless  individual  that  disgusts  us.” 
Did  Mr.  Beta,  before  writing  the  foregoing, 
consult  his  associates  concerning  the  justice 
of  the  said  remark?  If  so,  he  had  a perfect 
right  to  use  the  plural  pronoun  instead  of 
the  singular. 

What  are  colleges  intended  for,  if  not  for 


the  education  of  young  men,  whether  they 
come  bringing  the  essence  of  waving  corn- 
fields and  grassy  meadows,  or  begrimed 
with  the  dust  of  cities. 

We  are  sorely  afraid  that  the  writer  of 
the  article  perceives  things,  not  as  they  are, 
but  in  a highly  magnified  condition.  “Nul- 
lum quod  tetigit,  non  ornavit.” 

The  principal  endeavor  of  college  author- 
ities is,  to  make  men  of  the  students.  Should 
not  the  young  men  themselves  help  the  au- 
thorities in  this  laudable  cause  ? 

There  are  some  people  who  remain  fools, 
or  cranks,  all  their  lives,  because,  according 
to  a well-known  schoolmate,  “they  have 
hairs  on  their  brains.”  Why  not  pull  these 
stray  hairs  out  before  they  become  so  firmly 
wedged  in  that  they  cannot  be  removed  ? 

Possibly  the  learned  Beta  has  not  had  a ; 
hand  in  the  pudding  himself.  Possibly  he  , | 
has  not  looked  on  and  laughed,  and  per-  11 
haps  he  has  not  helped  the  "witty  men  ■ 
with  choice  and  well  wrought  phrases. 

Another  of  his  expressions:  “They  can-  ( 
not  imagine  how  a poor  fool  like  that  fel- 
low can  know  anything.”  In  this  he  has  J 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head;  but  of  the  students 
who  make  use  of  remarks  like  the  foregoing  ; 
some  are  the  men  of  letters. 

Enough!  It  is  left  to  the  good  judgment 
of  Mr.  Beta  to  imagine  what  further  could  ' 
be  said. 

We  respectfully  request  the  writer  to  re-  i 
consider  some  of  the  points  of  his  article. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Non-Literateur. 


THE  FESTIVAL  OF 
REV.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 
President  of  St.  John’s  College , Fordham, 
N.  Y.,  April  24 th,  1883. 


“ Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs. 

And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low.” 

— Longfellow. 


Eve  of  the  Festival. 


Salutatory 

Oratio  Gratulatoria 

Song — 44  Gandeamus,” 

Ad  Patrem  Nostrum,  (Carmen). 

Poem 

Felicitation 

Song — 44  A Toast,” 

Heil  Dir! 

Hommage  au  R.  P.  Recteur 

Finale. 


. Joseph  W.  Thoron 

James  Walsh 

Glee  Club 

James  Barden 

James  Gordon 

Alfred  P.  Thorndike 

Glee  Club 

Pius  Missig 

Joseph  Masson 


Programme  of  the  Festival. 

Music -Medley,  Quadrille,  E.  Boettger Orchestra 

Salutatory S.  Murphy 

KING  HENRY  IV. 


By  Wm.  Shakespeare. 


King  Henry  IV. . 
Prince  of  Wales  . . 

Prince  John 

Sir  John  Falstaff 

Worcester 

Northumberland  . 
Westmoreland . . . 

Douglas  

Hotspur 

Raby  


Dramatis  Personer. 

J.  I.  Connaughton 

F.  Williams 

' Th.  Dunn 

Wm.  P.  O’Malley 

Ch.  Nagle 

M.  Enright 

P.  T.  Carew 

Fk.  Barr 

. M.  H.  O’Brien 

J.  McCormack 
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IN  MEMOEIAM. 


Sir  Walter  Blunt J-  J-  Halligan 

f Sir  Richard  Vernon  J.  McGlynn 

Poins  J.  N.  Butler 

1 Bardolph J-  Quin 

| Gadshill G.  Giddings 

pet0 W.  Kernan 

I Francis J-  Barden 

I Quickly J-  Walsh  j 

Lords,  Soldiers,  Travelers,  Etc. 

Act  I. — Scene  i. — A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Scene  2. — The  Council  Chamber. 

I Music. — Polka,  “Mrs.  Langtry.’’ — C.  Faust .. .Orchestra 
Act  II.—  Scene  1. — The  Road  to  Gad’s  Hill. 

Scene  2. — The  Tabard  Inn. 

Scene  3. — The  Council  Chamber. 

I Music. — Overture — Alhambra. — D.  Mueler ...  .Orchestra 
Act  III. — Scene  1. — Hotspur's  Camp. 

Scene  2. — A Street  in  Coventry. 

Scene  3. — Hotspur’s  Cainp. 

Scene  4. — Shrewsbury  Plain. 

Scene  5. — The  Council  Chamber. 

I,  Music. — Galop,  Mazeppa. Hermann Orchestra 

|j  Stage  Managers — J.  Ryan,  J.  Thorndike. 

Property  Men  — F.  Williams,  F.  Barr, 
r Music  by  the  College  Orchestra,  under  the  Direction  of 
Prof.  Ad.  Petersen. 

Our  limited  space  forbids  us  from  entering 
into  any  lengthened  description  of  this  very 
9 remarkable  performance.  The  Feast  of  our 
||  Very  Rev.  Rector  was  in  every  sense  a fin- 
i ished  success.  The  mounting  of  the  piece 
[1  could  be  paralleled  by  the  regular  stage 
alone.  As  to  the  acting,  it  would  be  invidious 
i 1 here,  all  did  so  well,  to  mention  names.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  President’s  feast  of 
this  year  will  long  be  remembered  as  a bril- 
liant affair,  and  that  all  who  assisted  at 
j Henry  IV.  have  carried  away  with  them  a 
V souvenir  of  the  most  perfect  literary  and 
! dramatic  entertainments  ever  offered  to  the 
p patrons  of  St.  John’s. 

The  Rose  Hills  defeated  the  Bedfords  of 
Brooklyn  at  Fordham,  Saturday,  April  14th. 
Owing  to  darkness,  the  game  was  called  at 
the  sixth  inning.  The  following  is  the  score  ; 


Rose  Hills, 

T. 

R. 

1 B. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

■ 4 

O 

0 

6 

4 

O 

G.  Giddings,  3d  b.. 

■ 4 

2 

2 

I 

O 

1 

Quackenboss,  c.  f. 

■ 4 

I 

I 

O 

O 

O 

O’Malley,  1.  f 

• 4 

2 

2 

O 

O 

O 

Gearon,  2d  b 

■ 4 

I 

2 

I 

3 

O 

F.  Giddings,  p. . . . 

• 4 

2 

O 

I 

4 

3 

Kernan,  s.  s 

■ 4 

I 

1 

O 

I 

2 

Adams,  r.  f 

• 4 

I 

O 

O 

I 

O 

McNamara,  1st  b. 

■ 3 

O 

O 

9 

I 

O 

Totals 

35 

IO 

8 

18 

h 

6 

Bedfords, 

T. 

R. 

1 B. 

. P.O.  A. 

E. 

Brush,  p 

■■  3 

O 

O 

I 

I 

6 

Wilson,  c 

• 3 

I 

I 

S 

2 

2 

Simmons,  s,  s 

• 3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Hoclson,  c.  f 

• 3 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Burtiss,  1.  f 

■ 3 

O 

O 

2 

O 

O 

W.  Rensen,  r.  f.  . . 

n 

• J 

I 

I 

O 

O 

O 

Tilton,  2d  b 

■ 3 

O 

O 

2 

2 

O 

D.  Rensen,  3d  b . . 

2 

O 

O 

3 

2 

1 

Tucker,  1st  b 

2 

O 

O 

7 

O 

3 

Totals 

■ 25 

3 

3 

18 

8 

!3 

Rose  Hills,.  . 

o 

O 

7 1 

O O- 

-IO 

Bedfords, .... 

. . . .C 

> I 

I O 

0 1- 

- 3 

First  base  on  errors — Rose  Hills,  4 ; Bed- 
fords, 2.  Total  base  hits — Rose  Hills,  9; 
Bedfords,  3.  Total  left  on  bases — Rose  Hills, 
7;  Bedfords,  4.  Struck  out — Rose  Hills,  1 ; 
Bedfords,  3.  Umpire,  Mr.  Hassard.  Time, 
one  hour  forty-five  minutes.  Scorer,  J.  M. 
Quin,  Coll. 


“ Pure  spirit,  leave  thy  house  of  clay  ; 

The  destined  hour  has  come, 

To  cast  thy  earthly  chains  away 
And  seek  thy  father’s  home.” 

“ Fear  not  the  path  that  leads  to  rest, 

For  o’er  it  Faith  shall  twine 
Her  mystic  chain,  forever  blest, 

Her  links  of  love  divine.” 

“ Fair  form  of  dust,  dissolve  in  death  ! 

And,  in  the  dark  cold  tomb, 

Await  the  dawn  whose  rosy  breath 
Will  bring  immortal  bloom.” 

“ Thy  dear  young  friends  must  part  with  thee; 

Thy  absence  they  will  mourn, 

And  long  thy  name  by  them  shall  be 
In  sweet  remembrance  borne.” 

Thus  spoke,  in  whispers  soft  and  low, 

The  angels  ’round  his  bed, 

When,  pure  as  winter’s  virgin  snow, 

His  gentle  spirit  fled.  — D.  M. 


THE  ANNUAL  DEBATE 

OF 

The  St.  ’John's  Debating  Society. 

The  annual  debate  of  this,  the  oldest 
association  in  the  college,  took  place  on 
Thursday,  May  10.  The  audience  made  up 
in  quality  what  was  lacking  in  quantity. 
Though  an  unusually  and  unexpectedly 
small  number  assembled — the  weather  was 
unpropitious — the  enthusiasm  of  the  ora- 
tors seemed  to  be  at  its  highest.  Monsignor 
Quin,  Very  Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  Ex-Mayor 
Grace,  Ex-Postmaster  General  James,  and 
several  distinguished  clergymen  were  pres- 
ent. The  subject  was:  “ Is  the  American 
Republic  tending  towards  Monarchy?” 
Francis  D,  Dowley,  Vice-President  of  the 
Debating  Society,  was  chairman.  Messrs. 
Chas.  Nagle  and  Wm.  P.  O'Malley  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  John  J. 
Halligan  and  M.  H.  O’Brien  in  favor  of  the 
negative.  The  arguments  were  well  selected 
and  eloquently  urged.  Mr.  Nagle,  who  was 
suffering  from  a very  sore  throat,  spoke  with 
an  elegant  deliberateness  that  commanded 
attention.  Mr.  Halligan  addressed  himself 
to  his  side  of  the  question  with  a vigorous 
impetuosity  that  attracted  the  admiration  of 
the  audience.  Mr.  O’Malley’s  manner  was 
characterized  by  an  earnestness  and  inci- 
siveness which  impressed  his  views  on  the 
eager  listeners.  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  well- 
known  orator  of  his  class,  simply  held  the 
assembly  spell  bound.  His  diction  was  ex- 
quisite and  his  delivery  superb,  and  no  one 
wondered  that  his  masterly  eloquence  ex- 
torted a decision  from  the  chairman  in  favor 
of  his  side  of  the  question.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Dowley  balanced  fairly  the 
merits  of  the  debate,  and  the  loud  applause 
which  followed  his  decision,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  was  not  tending  towards  mon- 
archy, proved  conclusively  that  he  expressed 
the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  au- 
dience. The  music  on  the  occasion,  both 
instrumental  and  vocal,  was,  if  possible, 
higher  than  its  usual  standard.  Spqr. 


Our  home  team  gained  a signal  victory 
over  the  Frontiers  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  Col- 
lege grounds,  May  1st. 


Rose  Hills, 

T. 

R. 

1 B. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

■ 5 

O 

O 

3 

2 

I 

G.  Giddings,  3d  b 

• 5 

2 

1 

4 

1 

I 

Ouackenboss,  c.  f. 

■ 4 

2 

2 

I 

0 

O 

O’Malley,  1.  f 

• 4 

I 

1 

I 

0 

O 

Gearon,  2d  b 

• 4 

O 

I 

5 

1 

I 

F.  Giddings,  p . . . 

• 4 

O 

O 

5 

2 

O 

Kernan,  s.  s 

■ 4 

O 

1 

3 

3 

2 

Adams,  r.  f 

■ 4 

O 

O 

1 

2 

O 

McNamara,  1st  b . 

• 4 

O 

O 

4 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

•38 

5 

6 

27 

12 

8 

Frontier, 

T. 

R. 

1 B. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

Ouinn,  1.  f 

■ 5 

O 

I 

O 

0 

O 

B.  Dugan,  c 

• 5 

O 

2 

I 

5 

O 

Kerwin,  s.  s 

• 5 

O 

O 

2 

4 

O 

Dooley,  1st  b 

■ 5 

I 

O 

8 

I 

O 

Burns,  c.  f 

• 4 

I 

O 

2 

O 

O 

Hasset,  3d  b 

• 4 

O 

O 

3 

2 

O 

E.  Dugan,  p 

• 4 

O 

2 

4 

5 

I 

Mullin,  2d  b 

• 4 

O 

O 

5 

2 

4 

Gleason,  r.  f 

• 4 

O 

I 

2 

O 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

‘ 

Totals 

Rose  Hills,  0 0 
Frontiers,  0 0 

.40 

O 2 

O O 

2 

2 O 

O O 

6 

1 0 

0 2 

27 

° — 5 
0 — 2 

!9 

6 

First  base  on  errors — Rose  Hills,  o ; Fron- 
tiers, 5.  Total  base  hits — Rose  Hills,  8; 
Frontiers,  6.  Total  left  on  bases — Rose 
Hills,  6;  Frontiers,  11.  Struck  out,  Rose 
Hills,  3 ; Frontiers,  3.  Umpire — J.  Watson. 
Time — Two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes- 
Scorer— F.  X.  Barr. 

The  Rose  Hills  met  with  their  first  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  an  amateur  club,  on  the  Polo 
Grounds,  May  9th.  Owing  to  changes 
necessitated  by  the  indisposition  of  one  of 
our  club,  the  nine  was  somewhat  weakened. 


Rose  Hills, 

T. 

R.  1 

[ B. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

■ 4 
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2 

5 

0 

I 

G.  Giddings,  3d  b . 

■ 4 

O 

O 

I 

5 

2 

Quackenboss,  c.  f. . 

4 

O 

I 

O 

O 

O 

Donovan,  r.  f 

4 

O 

O 

O 

2 

I 

Gearon,  2d  b 

• 4 

O 

O 

3 

7 

I 

F.  Giddings,  p . . . . 

4 

O 

O 

O 

6 

1 

Kernan,  s.  s 

4 

O 

O 

I 

3 

3 

Adams,  1.  f 

4 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

McNamara,  1st  b. 

• 3 

O 

I 

17 

I 

O 

Totals 

35 

O 

4 

27 

24 

9 

Stock  Exchange, 

T. 

7?.  1 

! B. 

P.O. 

, A. 

E. 

Hodges,  2d  b 

4 

I 

2 

2 

4 

I 

Tyng,  p 

4 

I 

0 

2 

6 

2 

Tower,  1.  f 

4 

O 

I 

2 

O 

O 

D.  Chauncey,  3 b.. 

4 

O 

0 

3 

I 

O 

Wright,  c 

■ 4 

O 

0 

9 

1 

O 

W.  Halsted,  s.  s . . . 

4 

O 

0 

0 

5 

I 

S.  Chauncev,  r.  f.  . 

• 4 

I 

0 

0 

O 

O 

R.  Halsted,  1st  b . . 

4 

O 

0 

9 

O 

I 

McKay,  c.  f 

A 

O 

I 

0 

O 

O 

Totals 

36 

3 

4 

27 

17 

5 

Rose  Hills, 

O O 

O O 

O O 

0 O- 

O 

O 

Stock  Exchange, 

O O 

I O 

I O 

0 I 

O 

■3 

First  base  on  errors — Rose  Hills,  2 ; Stock 
Exchange,  7.  Total  base  hits — Rose  Hills, 
4;  Stock  Exchange,  5;  Total  left  on  bases 
— Rose  Hills,  8 ; Stock  Exchange,  6.  Struck 
out — Rose  Hills,  5 ; Stock  Exchange,  2. 
Umpire — Mr.  Hoggins.  Time — One  hour 
and  thirty  minutes.  Scorer — F.  X.  Barr. 

GAMES  TO  BE  PLAYED  : 

May  22,  Rose  Hill  vs.  Steven  Institute,  at 
Hoboken. 

May  31,  Rose  Hill  vs.  Lafayette  College, 
at  Fordham. 

June  7,  Rose  Hill  vs.  Seton  Hall,  at  Ford- 
ham. 
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The  senior  division  is  sadly  in  need  of  a 
new  billiard  table.  The  present  one  is  in  a 
deplorable  state— so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a more  di- 
lapidated specimen.  It  has  endured  fifteen 
years  hard  usage,  and  after  having  been 
patched  and  repatched  a score  of  times,  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  do  further  service.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  lamentable  condition,  the 
scores  fall  far  below  the  average,  and  as  for 
accomplishing  a difficult  shot,  it  is  impossi- 
ble. Now,  there  are  many  billiard  enthusi- 
asts in  the  senior  division,  to  whom  this  game 
is  a great  source  of  pleasure,  and  they  are 
justly  clamoring  for  an  end  to  this  long- 
standing evil.  As  no  game  is  more  interest- 
ing, both  to  the  players  and  those  looking  on, 
or  better  suited  for  passing  the  tedious  hours 
of  a rainy  day,  we  fail  to  understand  why  it 
is  that  a new  table  has  not  been  purchased 
long  before  this.  Both  the  middle  and  junior 
divisions  have  set  us  an  example  in  this  re- 
spect, and  it  is  extremely  humiliating  to  be 
obliged  to  visit  those  departments  if  at  any 
time  we  wish  to  pass  a few  moments’  enjoy- 
ment at  this  most  fascinating  of  games. 
However,  we  have  a new  board  of  officers, 
and  rumors  are  current  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  about  to  take  action  on  this  matter. 


Let  us  hope  that  these  rumors  are  not  de- 
void of  foundation,  and  that  the  new  officers 
will  return  the  compliment  of  their  election 
in  the  form  of  a new  table. 

* 

* * 

When  we  entered  on  our  career  as  ama- 
teur journalists  we  certainly  expected  ad- 
verse criticism  from  the  literary  friends  of 
our  sister  colleges,  but  that  we  should  raise 
| a storm  of  indignation  among  our  own 
friends  was,  to  say  the  least,  a misfortune 
that  we  did  not  and  could  not  expect.  But, 
alas!  what  a destruction  of  all  our  fond  ex- 
pectations has  there  been!  In  our  last  issue 
appeared  a contribution  from  one  of  the 
Eds.  entitled,  “Shall  It  Continue?”  in  con- 
sequence of  which  certain  persons  are 
severely  pained  that  such  accusations  should 
be  brought  against  the  boys  of  St.  John’s. 
As  regards  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  ac- 
cusations, however,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
Let  those  who  feel  that  an  injustice  has 
been  done  our  boys  refute  the  charges  of 
“Beta,”  and  thus  change  the  unfavorable 
impressions  which  his  article  may  have 
made  on  the  minds  of  our  readers.  And 
what  we  say  in  regard  to  this  matter  holds 
good  in  regard  to  all  others.  When  you, 
our  college  friends  and  patrons,  perceive 
anything  in  the  MONTHLY,  which  does  not 
exactly  coincide  with  your  idea  of  the  truth, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  attack  it,  and  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  print  your  contributions 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Moreover,  as 
we  said  in  our  fnst  number,  the  Monthly 
has  been  instituted  for  the  boys,  is  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  in  t he  interest  of  the  boys, 
and  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  supported  by  the 
boys. 

-t- 

* * 

As  our  Monthly  is  slowly  passing  from 
the  days  of  infancy  and  flushing  into  child- 
hood, gathering  strength — or,  at  least,  ex- 
perience—as  it  goes,  we  are  no  longer 
cheered  on  our  wanton  path  by  such  an 
abundance  of  kindly  expressions  of  good 
will  and  even  of  flattery  as  our  friends 
showered  on  us  in  the  beginning.  Some 
complain  that  we  give  too  much  space  to 
base-ball;  others  that  we  are  not  “funny” 
enough,  and  still  others  say  that  we  are  too 
much  inclined  to  humor.  Now,  as  every- 
body knows,  base-ball  in  Fordham  consti- 
tutes the  very  life  and  soul  of  recreation,  is 
a balm  that  soothes  our  study-wearied 
brains,  and  by  soothing  the  brain  gives  rest 
to  the  body;  on  this  account  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  devoting  a goodly  portion  of  our 
space  to  base-ball  matters.  As  to  those 
who  charge  us  with  lack  of  humor  we  would 
simply  ask  them,  did  they  at  any  time 
imagine  that  we  intended  to  publish  a col- 
lege Puck,  or  open  our  columns  to  anti- 
quated would-be  side-splitters?  For  the 
benefit  of  these  and  of  the  fun-hating  men, 
who  have  accused  us  of  “humor”  that  we 
never  intended,  we  have  decided  to  begin 
the  publication  of  a double-barrelled  monthly 


which  will  be  known  by  the  title  of  “ St. 
John’s  Mournful  Spectator.”  For  further 
particulars  see  “ Home  Items.” 

* 

* * 

The  work  on  the  little  lawn  in  front  of 
St.  John’s  Hall  has  been  completed,  and 
now  the  old  place  rejoices  in  entirely  new 
arrangements.  A costly  fountain  has  been 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  beautiful 
flower-beds  surround  it  on  all  sides,  and 
rare  plants  and  shrubs’ give  a delightful  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole.  Nor  has  the  interior 
of  the  building  been  neglected.  A fine 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  now  adorns  the 
study  hall,  all  the  modern  contrivances  have 
been  added  to  the  dormitories,  play  Tails, 
etc. — in  fact,  everything  has  been  provided 
that  can  in  any  way  add  to  the  home-like 
comfort  of  the  little  fellows,  so  that  they 
have  become  the  envy  of  the  other  divisions. 
“The  Hall ’’has  such  attractions  for  some 
of  the  second  division  boys  that  they  are 
continually  cutting  up,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  sent  there. 

* 

* * 

When  a fellow  has  been  laying  himself 
out,  as  it  were,  for  a whole  day  to  demolish 
the  good  things  contained  in  a certain  bas- 
ket that  is  hidden  away  in  some  quiet  cor- 
ner of  the  building,  and  when,  after  having 
so  laid  himself  out,  and  enlarged  his  appe- 
tite to  a considerable  extent,  he  steals  away 
with  joy  in  his  heart  to  visit  the  abundant 
store,  it  is  rather  exasperating,  we  imagine, 
to  find  that  somebody  has  been  there  before 
him.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
few  instances  of  this  kind,  and  of  course  it 
is  incumbent  on  us  to  mention  them.  In 
the  study  hall,  too,  books,  papers,  and  other 
articles,  have  mysteriously  disappeared,  and, 
in  some  cases,  have  not  been  returned. 
These  wonderful  feats  may  be  looked  upon 
by  some  as  good  jokes,  but  the  humorous 
side  of  the  question  becomes  rather  doubt- 
ful when  we  reflect  to  what  results  these 
petty  thefts  may  lead.  Let  there,  then,  be 
an  end  to  it.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
honor  of  St.  John’s  boys  needs  no  further 
hint  on  this  most  delicate  subject. 

* 

* * 

We  have  been  asked,  and  we  in  turn  have 
asked  a hundred  times,  what,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  sensible,  has  taken  possession 
of  our  base-ball  men?  The  causes  of  all 
these  inquiries  are  two  machines  that  have 
lately  made  their  appearance  on  the  campus. 
The  first  wonder  is  a sort  of  tin  water-pipe 
invention  constructed  on  the  wheelbarrow 
plan,  and  is,  or  was,  originally  intended  to 
mark  base  lines.  On  its  advent  to  the  col- 
lege, our  director  carried  it  carefully  and 
with  great  ceremony  to  the  field,  and 
squared  himself  for  effective  work;  but,  sad 
to  relate,  the  outlet  wouldn’t  pour,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  old  time 
coffee  pot.  The  “marker”  is  now  used  as 
an  ornament  in  the  tobacco  shop.  A few' 
days  later  we  were  agreeably  ‘surprised, 
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when,  on  our  exit  from  the  refectory,  we  be- 
held a diminutive  lawn-mower  clipping  the 
“verdant  carpet,”  and  propelled  by  the 
mighty  muscle  of  P.  T.  Of  course,  we  ad- 
mit that  inside  the  diamond  a twelve-inch 
mower  may  be  of  some  service,  but  just 
imagine  what  labor  and  suffering  a youth  of 
two  hundred  pounds  (Troy)  weight  must 
endure,  before  he  has  cut  a six  acre  field  ! 
We  do  not  object  to  the  young  man’s  health 
giving  peregrinations,  but  when  we  see  that 
infernal  machine  pulling  up  sods,  and  mak- 
ing the  field  resemble  the  stairs  on  a small 
bo^’s  head  fresh  from  the  maternal  shears, 
our  respect  for  the  beauty  of  the  grounds 
urges  us  to  remonstrate  in  vigorous  terms. 
A word  of  advice,  given  with  all  due  kind- 
ness, may  be  of  service  to  our  base-ball 
officers.  Let  them  hereafter  allow  those 
time-honored  machines,  that  have  dressed 
the  field  for  many  a glorious  Rose  Hill  vic- 
tory, to  do  their  work  as  of  yore,  and  let 
them  not  throw  away  money  on  such  play- 
things as  have  lately  come  among  us.  We 
proffer  this  advice  because  we  are  certain 
that  the  treasury  is  not  so  overstocked  as  to 
permit  the  purchase  of  a toy  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  division  ; and  the  truth  of  this 
will  be  proven  to  everybody’s  satisfaction 
when  there  shall  be  need  of  base-ball  sup- 
plies, and  the  Rose  Hills  make  trips  to  other 
colleges. 

* 

* 'M 

The  Purdue , one  of  our  exchanges,  brings 
tidings  of  a foolish  and  destructive  plot 
gotten  up  by  the  students  of  Wabash  to 
burn  South  Hall  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  and 
goes  on  to  relate  how  very  fortunate  its  own 
institution  has  been  in  escaping  the  many 
acts  of  fiendishness  which,  during  the  last 
scholastic  year,  disturbed  the  peace  of  uni- 
versity life  and  marred  the  beauty  of  its 
buildings  and  grounds.  It  appears  that  a 
barbarous  band  of  Purduvians  made  a grand 
attack  on  their  Alma  Mater’s  surroundings 
by  blowing  up  fountains,  hideously  painting 
the  front  of  the  building,  destroying  fences 
and  rooting  up  the  shrubbery.  Verily,  we 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  our  glorious 
civilization  shedding  its  refulgent  light  upon 
us,  are  deeply  shocked  when  we  hear  of 
students  casting  aside  the  golden  precepts 
of  religion  and  knowledge,  and  taking  up  in 
their  stead  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  and 
the  fuse  of  the  dynamite  fiend.  What 
pleasure  must  there  be  in  sitting  down  “to 
con  the  learned  page,”  with  the  sickening 
dread  of  being  obliged  to  take  a sudden  up- 
ward flight  on  the  all-powerful  wings  of 
gunpowder,  or  to  serve  as  fuel  for  the  de- 
vouring flame!  It  must,  indeed,  be  a sweet 
sensation.  Let  us,  the  favored  sons  of  cul- 
ture, gazing  from  this  safe  distance  on  the 
destructive  propensities  of  those  seekers 
after  knowledge  who  dwell  on  the  outskirts 
of  civilization — let  us,  we  say,  thank  heaven 
that  we  have  to  dread  the  awful  reaper  in 
no  more  horrible  form  than  that  in  which 
he  appears  during  honorable  (?)  “ cane 

rushes.” 


The  recent  Shakespearean  revival  in  Cin- 
cinnati has  awakened  no  little  interest  in 
literary'  and  dramatic  circles  by  the  great 
success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  so 
many  famous  actors.  Some  even  assert  that 
it  is  the  beginning  of  a new  stage  era,  which 
will  see  the  vast  amount  of  worthless  and 
demoralizing  amusements  that  now  disgrace 
our  theatres,  entirely  destroyed  and  for- 
gotten. If  this  be  so,  who  should  be  more 
active  in  taking  up  and  bringing  to  a grand 
conclusion  such  a commendable  enterprise 
than  our  colleges  and  universities?  We 
would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  our 
Faculty  and  Dramatic  Association  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  step.  Considering  the  ex- 
cellent talent  displayed  in  the  last  represent- 
ation of  King  Henry  IV.,  it  is  not,  we  feel 
assured,  presumptuous  in  us  to  hope  that  our 
actors,  with  the  fine  training  which  they 
have  received,  will  be  able  to  give  a series 
of  Shakespeare's  best  plays,  that  will  equal 
if  not  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  attempt- 
ed by  amateurs. 

* * * 

Sunday,  April  15th,  was  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Father  White’s 
coming  to  the  New  World,  and  the  fiftieth 
of  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  (Mary- 
land) province.  Throughout  the  entire  con- 
tinent, wherever  there  is  a Jesuit  mission  or 
school,  ceremonies  of  rejoicing  and  thanks- 
giving were  celebrated  by  the  faithful  sons 
of  St.  Loyola,  especially  by  those  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  Here  in  “Old  St.  John’s”  the 
day  was  spent  in  the  usual  festivities,  min- 
gled with  the  peaceful  notes  of  praise  and 
thanks  to  God  for  having  blessed  the  work 
of  His  devoted  servants,  and  for  having 
crowned  all  their  efforts  with  success.  Rev. 
Father  Dealy,  our  esteemed  rector,  assisted 
by  Father  McTammany  and  Mr.  Keveney, 
S.  J.,  celebrated  solemn  high  mass  in  the 
college  chapel.  In  the  evening  Rev.  Dr. 
McSweeney,  one  of  the  many  illustrious  sons 
of  Fordham,  delivered  an  eloquent  eulogy 
on  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  this  country.  He  briefly  re- 
viewed their  history  from  the  time  when 
Father  White,  with  a few  companions,  first 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Maryland,  and 
began  the  glorious  work  of  converting  and 
civilizing  the  savage  tribes.  He  dwelt  on 
the  many  acts  of  fortitude,  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  heroism  in  braving  death  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  which  have  ever  characterized  the 
bright  career  of  our  Catholic  pioneers.  The 
reverend  gentleman  here  spoke  of  the 
bloody  persecution  and  fiendish  cruelty  that 
drove  the  Jesuit  from  his  European  home, 
and  compelled  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
this,  our  land  ef  religious  liberty,  where, 
after  having  endured  all  the  hardships  of 
uncivilized  life,  after  having  preached  the 
Word  of  God  even  while  burning  at  the 
stake,  and  after  having  raised  for  himself  a 
temple  of  learning  and  devotion,  whose 


praises  future  generations  will  never  tire  of 
repeating,  “he  beholds  his  children  rising 
up  around  him  and  blessing  him”  in  the  day 
of  prosperity. 

COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENTS. 

Journalists  are  undoubtedly  a very  useful, 
but  fortunately  for  poor  frail  humanity,  not 
always  an  infallible  class  of  beings. 

Some  time  ago  some  of  our  leading  news- 
papers directed  their  attacks  against  col- 
legiate efforts,  and  there  arose  from  the  edi- 
torial world  a cry  asking  for  the  suppression 
of  inter-collegiate  contests  and  college. com- 
mencements. 

Full  of  importance  and  parading  a won- 
derful zeal  for  collegiate  success,  they  advised 
the  colleges  to  withdraw  their  commence- 
ment orators  and  to  stop  what  was  to  them 
the  process  of  prepared  speeches.  Even  at 
the  present  moment  they  deem  it  their  duty 
to  remind  the  student  that  on  the  public 
stage  and  in  presence  of  his  friends  his 
chances  of  failure  are  greater  than  his 
chances  of  success. 

In  their  paternal  watchfulness  over  his  in- 
terests, they  doubt  tire  expediency  of  collegi- 
ate displays  and  are  not  sure  of  their  whole- 
someness for  mental  training. 

We  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  our 
invention  to  discover  reasons  for  what  we 
consider  an  unwarrantable  onslaught  on  a 
time-honored  custom. 

Is  it  pity  for  us,  or  is  it  commiseration  for 
those  who  are  obliged  to  listen  to  our 
efforts  ? 

Or  is  it,  perhaps,  the  dearth  of  material 
wherewith  to  fashion  sensational  items  for 
their  columns,  that  has  led  them  into  a train 
of  thought,  which  at  best  we  must  qualify  as 
novel?  We  thank  them  for  their  merciful 
tenderness  in  our  own  behalf. 

We  are  aware  that  the  age  we  live  in  is  a 
practical  one.  We  are  aware,  moreover, 
that  the  practical  nature  of  our  time  means 
simply  the  amassing  of  wealth  or  the  com- 
bining of  those  causes  whose  instrumentality 
tends  to  produce  capital.  It  may  be  that  our 
commencements  share  too  little  in  those 
practical  qualities  which  every  nineteenth 
century  production  must  possess. 

We  might  more  easily  satisfy  our  oppo- 
nents if  we  condescended  to  come  down  from 
the  sphere  of  moral,  metaphysical  and  liter- 
ary speculation,  and  turn  our  commence- 
ments into  political  meetings. 

It  might  be  better  for  us  to  speak  of  the 
art  of  making  money;  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  brokers,  to  the  merchants,  to  the  la- 
borers, and  point  out  to  them  new  devices 
whereby  labor  could  be  rendered  less  diffi- 
cult— whereby  a competency  or  a fortune 
might  be  sooner  and  more  easily  realized. 
We  cannot  for  a moment  think  that  it  is 
merely  the  person  of  the  speaker  which  has 
elicited  the  newspaper  sympathy  to  which 
we  allude. 

What  are  poor  we — unknown  in  the 
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world’s  history,  unmcntioned  in  the  annals  of 
fame  ? What  are.  poor  we,  that  we  should 
attract  and  absorb  the  attention  of  those 
whose  daily  chronicles  are  making  new 
chapters  in  the  history  of  modern  times,  and 
whose  voices  reach  from  end  to  end  of  the 
earth  ? 

We  are  not  at  a loss  to  understand  that 
the  martyr-like  patience  of  an  audience  lis- 
tening through  the  heat  of  a summer  after- 
noon, to  elaborate  discourses  treating  un- 
congenial subjects,  may  have  something  to 
do  in  stirring  up  the  feelings  of  pity  for  the 
victims  of  youthful  eloquence;  may  have 
something  to  do  in  calling  forth  this  tirade 
against  the  erection  and  decoration  of  com- 
mencement stages — may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  effort  to  rank  college  exercises 
among  the  “faint  traditions  of  old  days” — 1 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  outburst 
of  the  old  spirit  of  “Town  versus  Gown.” 

Our  regard  for  the  highly-cultured  edito- 
rial taste  is  too  high  to  allow  us  for  a moment 
to  entertain  a suspicion  that  the  monarchs 
of  journalism  prefer  muscular  to  intellectual 
development.  True,  in  newspaper  columns 
there  is  a striking  contrast  between  the  no- 
tice of  intellectual  exercises  and  athletic 
feats.  Still,  rather  instinctively  than  other- 
wise, we  cannot  attribute  this  to  a desire  to 
uphold  material  excellence — to  a desire  to 
undervalue  mental  and  moral  improvement. 
In  common  with  all  that  is  young  we  are  full 
of  hope,  and  looking  out  upon  the  world 
with  our  somewhat  contracted  vision,  every- 
thing has  for  us  the  color  of  the  rose,  and 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  the  world  is 
materializing  all  its  aspirations  and  its  ten- 
dencies. But  the  journalist  is  as  well  aware 
of  this  fact  as  we  are,  and  would  be  unfit  for 
his  calling  were  he  to  give  anything  but  a 
faithful  transcript  of  the  world  and  its  do- 
ings. Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  there 
has  been  and  probably  will  be  repeated,  an 
attempt  to  break  down  the  commencement 
stage,  and  silence  the  commencement  orator. 

In  their  well  written,  if  not  well  reasoned, 
statements,  editorial  columns,  while  echoing 
with  high-sounding  tirades  against  college 
commencements,  have  exposed  themselves 
to  one  principal  charge  which  they  freely 
launched  against  college  speakers.  Strip 
their  declarations  of  the  long,  flowing  garb 
of  embroidered  language;  take  away  the 
fringe  with  which  they  have  bordered  their 
magisterial  utterances,  and  the  thoughts  per- 
ceptible are  very  scanty  and  very  meagre 
indeed.  Their  polished  phrases  and  nicely- 
rounded  periods  charm  the  ear,  but  are  im- 
potent to  bring  satisfaction  or  conviction  to 
any  well-balanced  mind.  Regarding  the 
charges  with  which  we  unfledged  speakers 
have  been  overwhelmed,  we  shall  simply 
deny  them  as  gratuitously  as  they  have  been 
made.  Our  plea  for  college  commencements 
after  all  is  simply  a request  not  to  break 
away  from  an  immemorial  custom.  In  our 
own  and  in  other  countries,  from  the  first 


dawn  of  college  life,  students  have  done 
what  we  to-day  are  doing.  Every  year,  in 
every  college,  a few  summer  hours  have  been 
consecrated  wherein  those  who  have  worked 
in  obscurity,  with  only  the  encouragement 
or  incentive  of  the  professor's  smile  or  cen- 
sure, may  display  in  presence  of  their  friends 
merely  a little  of  what  for  years  they  have 
been  gathering — may  expose  the  views 
which  they  have  formed  of  the  world  and  the 
world’s  affairs;  may  declare  the  principle 
which  guided  them  in  the  pursuit  of  philoso- 
phy, of  science,  of  literature;  may  give  utter- 
ance to  the  maxims  whicn  are  to  be  their 
polar  star  amid  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of 
life.  Some,  gifted  by  nature,  go  through 
this  ordeal  with  an  eloquence  which  elicits 
merited  applause.  Some,  in  their  timidity, 
stammer  and  falter  through  the  perform- 
ance, and  leave  the  rostrum  with  the  satis- 
faction that  even  in  failing  they  have  done 
their  best. 

We  appear  before  our  friends  in  our  own 
personality,  with  our  own  perfections,  with 
our  own  defects.  What  if  we  do  at  times 
embellish  our  speeches  with  the  beauties  of 
language  or  endeavor  to  charm  our  friends 
with  the  music  of  poetic  diction  ? Is  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  feel  honored  at  being  se- 
lected to  represent  our  class  on  such  an  oc- 
cosion?  We  feel  proud  of  the  privilege  of 
being  listened  to  by  an  assemblage  of  those 
whom  we  honor  and  revere.  Once  more  we 
put  the  question  : Is  there  any  great  evil  in 
all  this?  Is  there  anywhere,  in  all  these 
proceedings,  lurking  some  harm  portending 
destruction  to  morality  and  civilization, 
which  should  arouse  the  ire  and  excite  the 
indignation  of  men  whose  daily  duty  it  is  to 
cater  for  the  instruction  of  the  world — whose 
duty  it  is  to  stand  guard  and  ward  off  any- 
thing which  may  threaten  the  dearest  inter- 
ests of  society?  We  think  not.  Long  may 
college  commencements  flourish.  Long  may 
antique  elms  cast  their  shade  over  multi- 
tudes assembled  to  encourage  and  applaud 
the  graduates  of  St.  John’s  and  of  every 
other  college.  Without  being  prophets  or 
the  sons  of  prophets  we  unhesitatingly  fore- 
tell that,  in  spite  of  editorial  opposition, 
commencements  will  last  as  long  as  col- 
leges last.  L.  J.  M.,  ’79. 


In  a game  played  at  Fordham,  April  26th, 
the  Yonkers  Club  succumbed  to  the  Rose 


Yonkers, 


T.  R.  1 B.  P.O.  A.  E 


Torpey,  3d  b 5 

Ferguson,  1st  b.  . . 5 

Mooney,  2d  b 5 

Foley,  c 5 

Murphy,  p . 6 

Lynch,  s.  s 6 

Fowler,  c.  f 6 

Shanahan,  r.  f 5 

Ray,  1.  f 5 


I 

12 


Totals 48  11  6 33  14  11 

Rose  Hills,  4020050000  1 — 12 
Yonkers,.  . 403003  1 000  o — 11 

First  base  on  errors — Rose  Hills,  4;  Yon- 
kers, 2.  Total  base  hits— Rose  hills,  15; 
Yonkers,  7.  Total  left  on  bases — Rose  Hills, 
6;  Yonkers,  6.  Struck  out — Rose  Hills,  3; 
Yonkers,  3.  Umpire — J.  Mooney.  Time — 
two  hours  and  thirty  minutes.  Scorer — F.  X. 
Barr. 


The  Rose  Hills  visited  Yonkers  Tuesday> 
8th  inst.,  and  defeated  the  home  club  on 
their  own  grounds.  Only  seven  innings  were 
played  on  account  of  rain 


Rose  Hills, 


T.  R.  1 B.  P.O.  A.  E. 


Enright,  r.  f 3 


G.  Giddings,  3d  b. . 
Quackenboss,  c.  f 
Gomm,  1st  b. . . . 
Gearon,  2d  b. . . . 

F.  Giddfngs,  p. . . 

Kernan,  s.  s 3 

Adams,  1.  f 3 

McNamara,  c 


o 

o 

o 

12 

o 

0 

1 


Totals 

. 26 

4 

2 21 

16 

Yonkers. 

T. 

R. 

1 B.  P.O.  A. 

Torpey,  3d  b 

■ 3 

O 

° 3 

2 

Ferguson,  1st  b. . 

• 3 

O 

1 3 

O 

Mooney,  2d  b . . . . 

• 3 

O 

1 3 

O 

Foley,  c 

• 3 

O 

O IO 

3 

Murphv,  p 

• 3 

O 

O O 

6 

Lynch,  s.  s 

• 3 

O 

O I 

O 

Fowler,  c.  f 

• 3 

1 

O I 

O 

Welch,  1.  f 

• 3* 

O 

1 0 

O 

Ray,  r.  f 

■ 3 

O 

O O 

O 

Totals 

27 

I 

3 21 

I I 

Rose  Hills,  0 0 

1 0 

0 3 

0—4 

Yonkers,  ..00 

O O 

I O 

O I 

Rose  Hills,  T 

Enright,  c 6 


Adams,  2d  b . . 
F.  Giddings,  p. 


Kernan,  s.  s 4 1 


McNamara,  1st  b. 
Donovan,  r.  f 


B. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

at  Fordham,  May  3d. 

The 

score  is 

as 

fol- 

lows: 

4 

3 

8 

4 

•7 

Rose  Hills, 

T. 

R. 

B. 

P.O.  A 

£. 

4 

Enright,  c 

5 

I 

2 

2 

IS 

I 

I 

O 

O 

O 

G.  Giddings,  3d  b. 

• 5 

2 

O 

O 

0 

O 

2 

O 

O 

O 

Quackenboss,  c.  f. 

• 5 

I 

O 

O 

0 

O 

2 

3 

5 

I 

Adams,  J.  f 

5 

I 

2 

O 

I 

O 

O 

1 

6 

O 

Gerron,  2d  b 

5 

O 

3 

2 

3 

O 

1 

F.  Giddings,  p. . . . 

5 

2 

2 

IO 

7 

O 

Kernan,  s.  s 

4 

O 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 

24 

O 

I 

Donovan,  r.  f 

4 

O 

1 

0 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

McNamara,  1st  b. 

■ 4 

O 

0 

I 2 

O 

O 

1 3 

33 

24 

10 

Totals, 

42 

7 

12 

27 

28 

'l 

First  base  on  errors — Rose  Hills,  2;  Yon-I 
kers,  1.  Total  base  hits — Rose  Hills,  2! 
Yonkers,  3.  Total  left  on  bases — Rose  Hills, 

1 ; Yonkers,  2.  Struck  out — Rose  Hills,  5 ; 
Yonkers,  7.  Umpire — C.  Nagle.  Time — 1 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  Scorer — F.  X. 
Barr. 


The  Rose  Hills  vanquished  the  Prospects 
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Prospects,  T.  R.  i B.  P.O.  A.  E. 


lousseau,  s.  s . . . 

■ 4 

0 

O 

3 

2 

3 

lunter,  2d  b . . . . 

• 3 

0 

I 

2 

2 

O 

rumisson,  c 

• 3 

0 

O 

5 

O 

O 

Vight,  3d  b 

■ 3 

0 

O 

I 

I 

1 

lari,  p 

• 3 

0 

O 

O 

3 

O 

einsoth,  1 b 

• 3 

0 

O 

8 

O 

O 

)wyer,  1.  f 

• 3 

0 . 

I 

3 

I 

I 

lennon,  r.  f 

• 3 

0 

O 

2 

O 

O 

IcCullough,  c.  f. 

• 3 

0 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Totals 

.28 

0 

2 

'24 

9 

5 

Rose  Hills,  2 0 

O I 

0 1 

1 2 

.—7 

Prospects. . 0 0 

O O 

0 0 

O O 

O — O 

First  base  on  ert 

ors- 

-Rose  Hi 

lls,  3 ; 

Pros- 

>ects,  i.  Total  base  hits — Rose  Hills,  15; 
Tospects,  2.  Total  left  on  bases — Rose 
Tills,  11  ; Prospects,  1.  Struck  out — Rose 
ills,  o ; Prospects,  9.  Umpire  --C.  Smith, 
ime,  two  hours  anc'  twenty  minutes.  Scorer, 
. M.  Quin,  Coll. 


HOME  ITEMS. 


Next  month. 

20. 

IJune. 

Rev.  Fr.  Gockeln,  S.  J.,  ex-president  of  the 
ollege,  delighted  the  students  by  his  wel- 
ome  visit  to  their  hall  on  the  occasion  of 
he  play  given  on  April  24th,  in  honor  of  the 
Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  President. 

I Among  the.  distinguished  visitors  to  the 
performance  of  Henry  IV.  were  the  Honor- 
able ex-Mayor  Grace  and  the  Honorable  T. 
L.  James,  ex-Postmaster-General. 

It  is  whispered  that  the  “Invincibles”  are 
about  to  change  their  name. 

Where,  oh,  where,  are  the  hand-ball 
'players  ? The  alley  is  very  silent  now,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  occasional  approach  of 
the  devotees  of  that  mournful  game  called 
!!“house-ball,”  would  be  entirely  deserted. 

The  lawn  tennis  club  is  apparently  de- 
funct. No  more  will  its  members  spend 
whole  days  in  the  city  purchasing  rubber 
balls.  No  more  will  its  president  bedew  the 
earth  and  himself  with  snowy  whitewash. 
No  more  will  the  vulgar  crowd  run  hurdle 
races  over  the  net.  No  more,  no  more. 

The  gentlemen  who  paid  their  entrance 
money  for  the  hundred  yard  dash  last  fall 
must  be  feeling  quite  cheerful  now.  Those 
who  entered  for  the  sack  and  wheelbarrow 
races  are  about  to  hold  an  indignation  meet- 
ing, and  if  their  claims  are  not  attended  to  or 
their  money  not  returned  propose  to  toss  the 
entire  board  of  Billiard  Officers  in  a blanket. 

How  frequently  doth  Scribner' s Monthly 
appear  in  the  Reading  Room?  Will  the 
energetic  President  please  attend  to  this 
matter,  and  not  allow  certain  selfish  indi- 
1 viduals  to  monopolize  what  is  the  property 
of  all. 

The  Historical,  Dramatic  and  Debating 
Societies  held  their  last  meetings  during  the 
first  week  of  May.  All  of  these  organiza- 
tions have  been  exceedingly  prosperous  dur- 
ing the  past  scholastic  year,  and  rumors  of 
their  operations  next  year  are  already  afloat. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  is  to  have  a base-ball 
nine  next  summer,  and  we  learn  with  pleas- 
ure that  the  captain  of  the  team  will  be  one 
of  Fordham’s  most  dashing  young  men. 

• The  annual  “parlor  nine”  is  in  active 
practice.  Nothing  but  the  capability  to 
make  a home  run  admits  to  membership. 

Special  Latin  has  the  handsomest  May- 
altar  on  the  corridor. 


And  now  third  division  has  begun  to  make 
home-runs.  The  Faculty  will  soon  have  to 
extend  the  limits  of  the  ball  fields  if  our  bats- 
men continue  to  .progress  in  this  manner. 

Will  the  dramatic  gentleman  who  said 
that  “ Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the 
savage  breast,”  please  retract  the  statement 
now  that  the  summer  night  serenades  have 
begun. 

The  debate  was  long  and  exciting  on  the 
question  “ Prince  Albert’s  or  swallow-tails,” 
but  when  they  began  to  look  in  the  pages  of 
history  for  precedents  the  presiding  officer 
rapped  for  order. 

Soph,  to  Junior:  “What  an  awful  gall  he’s 
got?”  Junior  is  shocked  and  looks  reprov- 
ingly at  Soph.;  the  person  with  the  “gall” 
appears  at  the  door — the  Soph,  subsides. 

Joe,  you  should  certainly  have  “consulted.” 

I’ll  play  all  or  none — behold  my  ultima- 
tum! 

Official  reports  of  “ equine  stock  ” for  the 
next  six  weeks  are  as  follows:  Bohnn,  at 
par;  Kennedy,  15034;  Harper,  225 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Juan  Thorndike 
for  the  very  neat  altar  which  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  erect  in  First  Division  study- 
hall. 

The  members  of  the  debating  society  held 
their  last  meeting  on  the  evening  of  29  ult. 
A very  jovial  hour  and  a half  was  enjoyed 
by  all. 

The  Historical  Society  met  for  the  last 
time  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  2.  The 
Critique  of  the  Cabin  essay  was— unique. 

It  is  rumored  in  literary  circles  that  a 
Junior  is  about  to  give  to  the  public  a work 
entitled  “The  Science  of  Economy.” 

The  Dramatic  Society  also  disbanded  on 
the  evening  of  2d  inst.  The  speeches  of  the 
outgoing  officers  can  be  found  in  the 
archives. 

Brother  Paradise  is  said  to  be  busily  en- 
gaged on  a medal,  to  be  given  to  the  “Invin- 
cibles” for  their  game  of  the  5th  inst. 

We  are  very  happy  to  announce  the  re- 
covery and  return  of  our  editor-in-chief. 

Spring  fever  is  upon  us,  and  there  are 
some  pretty  serious  cases  already;  but  can  it 
compare  with  the  two  “collection  fiends” 
that  glide  so  blandly  from  desk  to  desk  every 
evening  at  seven  o’clock? 

A certain  member  of  ’86  has  been  singing 
ever  since  the 24th  ult.,  not  “We  are  seven,” 
but  “What  has  become  of  the  seven  ?”  The 
same  gent  has  nightly  dreams  of  a water- 
proof. 

The  superintendent  of  the  "Rose  Hills” 
has  been  suffering  from  a slight  indisposi- 
tion. Over  taxation  of  the  tongue — we  beg 
pardon,  of  the  brain,  has  been  given  as  the 
cause. 

The  patent,  back-action  base-line  marker 
“evidently”  did  not  like  the  country. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered  by  one  of  the 
Seniors  that  a box  of  “goodies”  and  a wax 
flower  placed  in  an  ash-barrel  do  not  thrive 
as  well  as  if  put  to  their  ordinary  uses.  ’Tis 
strange  what  deep  study  will  cause  a man  to 
do! 

’84  and  ’86  were  sent  to  bring  the  suits  of 
Second  Nine.  ’86,  as  usual  returned  with  a 
broken  heart,  ’84  with  a very  confused  and 
suspicious  account  of  the  whole  expedition. 
They  both  have  since  learned  the  name  of 
the  locality,  and  beg  to  be  excused  from 
another  visit. 

We  sympathize  with  the  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  Georgetown  College  in  the  loss  they 
sustained  by  the  demise  of  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
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Whiteford,  S.  J.  A ripe  scholar,  a finished 
gentleman  and  an  exemplary  religious,  his 
death  will  be  regretted  for  a long  time  by 
his  scholars,  his  brethren  and  his  province. 

To  differentiate  employ  the  following:  “ 2 
over  there,  and  1 over  here.”  For  explana- 
tion of  the  above  formulas,  vide  J.  J.  W.,  ’84. 

John  Dempsey,  ’82,  called  to  see  us. 
Everybody  remarked  how  well  he  was 
looking. 

John  and  Thomas  Aspell  have  not  for- 
gotten any  of  their  base-ball  cunning. 

Rev.  Fr.  Jno.  Cunningham  stayed  with  us 
two  or  three  days.  Jersey  air  is  not  as 
healthy  as  Fordham  air  for  the  reverend 
gentleman. 

Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  Vice-President, 
made  Thomas  O'Callaghan,  Jr.,  happy  last 
month,  by  marrying  him  to  Miss  Eveline 
Gross.  We  wish  all  happiness  to  the  young 
couple. 

Rev.  Fr.  M.  Cestin,  S.  J.,  has  returned 
from  his  Southern  visit  very  little  improved 
in  health. 

Hello;  Dropsey;! 

Whose  got  a lawn  mower? 

It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  as  examinations 
draw  nearer  the  piety  of  the  students  in- 
creases, especially  among  the  members  of 
the  “University  Course,”  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  taking  a good  deal  of  exercise  on 
“horseback.” 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Black  List,  it  was  decided  that,  in  or- 
der to  show  their  disapprobation  of  base- 
ball, the  members  should  remain  away  in 
a body,  from  the  Polo  Grounds  on  the  9th 
instant. 

The  game  of  April  26,  between  the 
Rose  Hills  and  Yonkers,  resulted  in  a vic- 
tory for  the  college  to  the  tune  of  12 — 11. 
There  were  eleven  innings  played,  and  the 
game  was  the  most  stubbornly  contested 
one  we  have  seen  on  our  grounds  this  year. 

May  1. — The  Frontiers,  of  Brooklyn,  en- 
countered the  Rose  Hills  on  the  college 
grounds,  and  were  defeated  by  a score  of 
5 — 2.  Loose  fielding  on  both  sides. 

What  did  you  catch  in  the  trap,  John  ? 

The  “ Avenue  ” musicians  have  of  late 
taken  so  much  practice  during  the  wee  sma’ 
hours  that  the  students  situated  within 
range  of  their  headquarters  have,  for  the 
past  five  or  six  weeks,  lost  a considerable 
amount  of  repose.  One  of  our  poets  tells  us 
that  when  he  first  heard  the  soul-thrilling 
notes,  he  imagined  that  a spirit  from  the 
lower  regions  was  piteously  calling  to  him 
from  the  bottommost  depths  of  the  coal 
cellar. 

D.  S. — “Resolved,  That  there  is  no  such 
place  as  Parsons.”  Gentlemen,  you  are 
mistaken.  The  existence  of  that  flourishing 
village  has  been  proven  by  the  arrival  of  a 
box  marked,  “By  American  Express  from 
Parsons,  Pa.”  The  mark  was  not  a forgery. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  us  with 
answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

Has  Tobias  succeeded  in  obtaining  per- 
mission to  play  the  monkey  in  class  ? 

Does  W.  D.  R.  really  think  that  geometry 
class  is  intended  for  the  prattle  of  aged 
females  ? 

Who  lost  those  “ night-hawks  ?” — and 
why  doesn’t  he  keep  them  caged  ? 

Wanted. — At  this  office,  a funny  man; 
also  a man  of  dolorous  functions  ; both  to 
assist  in  the  publication  of  a semi-humor- 
ous,  semi-melancholy  monthly.  None  but 
experts  need  apply.  Salary  in  proportion  to 
qualifications. 
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The  Spanish  nine,  under  the  management 
and  captaincy  of  Mr.  V.  de  la  Hoz,  has  been 
gaining  a series  of  brilliant  victories  over  the 
Tyros.  Vincente’s  pitching  and  De  los 
Cuetos’  batting  proved  too  much  for  the 
little  fellows. 

The  Rose  Hills  played  their  best  game 
this  year,  May  3,  when  they  met  and  de- 
feated the  Prospects,  of  Brooklyn,  by  a 
score  of  7 — o.  The  pitching  of  F.  (bid- 
dings and  the  catching  of  Enright,  were 
the  features  of  the  game,  while  W.  Ker- 
nan  showed  marked  improvement  in  throw- 
ing to  first  base.  The  Rose  Hills  had 
only  two  errors,  and  the  Prospects  five. 

“Say,  pretty?”  What  are  you  looking 
up  for,  “Dick?” 

The  “Second  Director”  of  base-ball, 
having  recently  joined  the  “Black  List  As- 
sociation,” did  not  attend  the  game  at  the 
Polo  Grounds  on  the  9th. 

The  study  of  chemistry  is  over  for  this 
year.  “AH  passed  high.” 

THE  LEOS. 

Though  the  whole  Christian  world  knew 
that  the  ninth  Pius  was  still  well-nigh  broken 
by  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  many  years, 
and  were  therefore  glad  that  his  day  of  rest 
and  reward  had  come,  still  the  feeling  of 
grief  and  dereliction  could  not  be  silenced. 
It  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  that  he  who 
had  so  nobly  withstood  the  torrents  of 
tyranny  and  corruption,  should  live  to  see 
glimmers  of  light  break  through  the  storm- 
cloud  that  brooded  over  the  world.  The 
temporal  power,  that  third  circle  of  the 


Tiara,  had  been  violently  wrested  from  the 
Pontiff.  The  enemies  of  the  Papacy,  having 
stripped  it  of  whatever  insignia  it  rightfully 
possessed,  maddened  by  their  success,  were 
looking  forth  hopefully  to  its  utter  extinc- 
tion. The  death  of  Pius  IX.  seemed  to  them 
to  sound  its  knell.  The  conclave,  they 
claimed,  could  no  longer  assemble.  The 
last  of  the  Popes  had  died;  the  Papacy  was 
no  more.  Little  did  they  know  of  the  vital- 
ity of  that  institution  which  had  survived  the 
terrors  of  pagan  persecution;  which  had 
outlived  the  assaults  that,  from  lime  to  time, 
threatened  its  unity,  its  integrity,  its  very 
existence.  They  had  forgotten  or  were  un- 
willing to  remember  that  more  than  1,800 
years  ago  the  first  Pope,  leading  the  infant 
Church  by  the  hand,  had  by  right  divine 
knocked  at  the  gates  of  this  world  and  de- 
manded for  it  a place,  an  independent  posi- 
tion, as  more  than  a compeer  among  the 
nations.  The  life  that  began  when  the 
smoke  of  the  sacrifice  was  yet  issuing  from 
the  Pantheon  is  as  yet  undiminished.  The 
expectations  of  the  impious  have  been  de- 
feated. Pope  after  Pope  disappeared,  but 
the  Papacy  lived  on  forever.  Pius,  followed 
by  the  affections  and  tears  of  millions,  went 
to  his  rest.  Leo  has  taken  his  place.  The 
legacy  of  the  See  of  Peter’s  is  his;  a legacy 
sometimes  crowned  with  the  halo  of  victory, 
oftentimes  crowned  with  sufferings  and  be- 
dewed with  tears.  The  name  which  he  has 
taken  shines  resplendent  in  history.  From 


the  first  to  the  last  of  the  Leos  the  Papacy 
has  run  its  course,  and  if  the  thirteenth 
who  bears  that  name  is  steering  his  bark 
through  a sea,  storm-tossed  and  strewn  with 
wrecks,  over  and  above  the  strength  of  the 
divine  arm  which  guides  him  in  his  perilous 
course,  is  added  the  solace,  the  encourage- 
ment, and  the  light  of  the  lives  of  those  who 
before  him  bore  his  glorious  name.  The 
first  of  the  Leos  was  a hero  and  a saint. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne  the  Roman 
Empire  was  breathing  its  last.  Anarchy  and 
dismay  ranged  uncontrolled  from  shore  to 
shore.  The  barbarian  hordes  came,  were 
sweeping  and  surging  on  towards  Rome 
with  the  apparent  force  of  uncontrollable 
destiny  and  with  outspread  wings  of  destruc- 
tion. Onward  they  pushed  amid  the  smok- 
ing ruins  of  conquered  cities.  Leo  appeared 
before  Attilaas  the  ambassador  of  heaven — 
as  a herald  of  peace.  The  two  great 
sovereignties  of  the  Word  and  of  the  sword 
stood  face  to  face.  The  fierce  and  blood- 
stained conqueror  felt  his  hot  rage  and  burn- 
ing threats  cool  on  his  lips.  His  swelling 
pride  broke  into  empty  foam  at  the  feet  of 
the  unarmed  Pontiff.  Attila  returned  to  his 
northern  fastnesses,  and  Rome,  whose  I 
eagles  once  glanced  in  the  rising  and  setting 
sun,  hailed  Leo  as  its  defender  and  saviour. 
Genseric  followed  with  fresh  hordes.  He, 
too,  was  confronted  by  the  Papacy,  and 
Rome  a second  time  owed  to  a Leo  its  res- 
cue from  a deluge  of  blood.  Well  did  he 
deserve  the  title  of  great  who  saved  the  east 
from  the  disasters  of  barbarian  invasion. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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I.  MACMANUS. 


T.  MACMANUS. 


F MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND 

Exchange  on  United  States. 

Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  ot  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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A CARD. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.,  is  happy  to  an- 
nounce through  these  columns,  that  four 
scholarship-prizes  are  offered  for  competition 
to  the  students  of  St.  John’s,  or  to  young 
men  of  any  other  college  or  of  any  other 
place.  The  successful  competitor  wil^  be 
entitled  to  remain  one  year  in  the  class  to 
which  his  prize  entitles  him,  free  of  charge, 
gaining  thereby  board,  lodging  and  tuition, 
thus  receiving  a prize  equal  in  money  value 
to  over  $300,00.  No  one  falling  below  90 
will  be  awarded  the  prize.  Candidates  will 
present  themselves  for  examination  on  27th, 
29th,  and  30th  of  next  August. 

The  following  are  the  programmes  : 

N.  B.  An  equivalent  will  always  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  matter  designated  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 
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FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 


Classics  or  Freshman  Programme. 
English.  Brown’s  Grammar  entire — Writ- 
ten Composition  or  Exercise: 

Latin.  Yenni’s  Grammar,  complete — Pros- 
ody excluded.  Written  Exercise. 
Caesar.  De  Bello  Gallico  1,  2,  3,  4,- 
Books. 

Cicero.  De  Amicitia. 

Greek.  Yenni’s  Grammar  as  far  as  Prosody. 
Written  Exercise. 

Translation  of  Bullion’s  Reader  from 
page  1 73-2 1 2. 

History.  Ancient. 

Arithmetic.  Robinson’s  Higher,  complete. 

Belles-Letters  or  Sophmore  Pro- 
gramme. 

English.  Prosody — Written  Exercise. 
Latin.  Prosody—  Written  Theme. 

Casserly's  rules  of  Prosody. 

Cicero : Orations  against  Cataline. 
Virgil:  Eclogues-zEneid : 1.  2d 

Books. 

Greek.  Xenophon:  Cyropaedia,  1,  7,  8th 
Books. 

Homer : Iliad.  1,  2d,  Books. 
Written  Theme. 

History.  Middle  Ages. 

Algebra.  Davies’  entire. 

Rhetoric  or  Junior  Programme. 
Latin'.  Written  Theme. 

Horace:  Odes — De  Arte  Poetica. 
Virgil : 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,6th  Books. 

Cicero : Pro-Ligario  ; Pro-Archia 
Poeta. 

Greek.  Written  Theme. 

Plato  : Crito  ; Apologia. 

Sophocles:  CEdip.  Tyrannus. 
Demosthenes : Olynthiacs. 

English.  General  History  of  Literature; 

Written  Analysis. 

Mathematics.  Geometry. 

Chemistry.  Part  1st.  Theoretical  Chem- 
istry, (Barker.) 

History.  Modern. 

Philosophy  or  Senior  Programme. 
English.  Principles  of  Literature.  Written 
Rhetorical  Analysis. 

Latin.  Written  Theme. 

Cicero:  Select  Speeches.  (Folsom.) 
Tacitus:  Germania. 

Horace : Epistles,  Satyrs. 

Greek,  Written  Theme.  Demosthenes : Pro- 

f Corona.  CEschylus : Prometheus, 

History.  Modern.  Schlegel’s  Lectures. 
Chemistry.  Barker;  Part  II.  Inorganic. 
Mathematics.  Trigonometry  and  Analy- 
tical Geometry. 

N.  B.  The  students  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  Classes  have  their  recitations  in 
Latin. 

Candidates  will  please  send  in  written 
notification  before  June  1st. 


and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing- 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day-Scholars  is  60 

Half-Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL, 

AND 

PREPARATORY  BIPAETMEIT, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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E.  FARLEY, 

tiier  and  Mental  Tailor, 

96  BOWERY. 

C.  H.  MYERS  & BRO., 

IMPORTERS  OP 

§omttk$,  Sto,  &c. 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 

... -V 

KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  ihe  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

* T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 
Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  12d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 

MIEP  STUCK  ADD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

DONOVAN  k LONDEEGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 

THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
ing  and  Day  School,  tor  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection ot  Madame  Servatius.  It  is  eminently  select. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardivel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 

KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  771  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  hoard,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding $U2.50 

Music 30.00 

^ELTING,^ 

DRUGGIST, 

FORDHAM, 

Near  Depot,  NEW  YORK. 

lip  l|arblpm  iciif]^  HxmHjhj* 

TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 

Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 

Dollars  a year. 

Reasonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad- 
vertisements. 

GUSTAV  J.  B0RRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

This  is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 
in  the  District 

Corner  Kingsbridge  Road  and  Railroad 
Ave.,  Fordliani,  IVeiv  York  City. 

PHILIP  DTJFFEY’S 

WOMB** 

Near'the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  ail 

hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

. IN 

FINE  CLOTHING  *» 

FURNISHING GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & (XX 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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. TH^  BROOKLYN  BRDDGE. 

I stood  beside  the  river’s  brink  t<)-day; 

Hot  was  the  air,  and  calm,  and  redolent 
Of  trade,  that  all  about  me  and  around 
Sent  forth  a million-voiced,  perplexing  din. 

Of  masts  a forest  filled  the  busy  docks, 

And  listless  hung  from  top-mast,  peak,  and  shroud, 
Scarce  lifted  from  their  folds,  a world  of  flags. 
Crowded  the  stream  with  loads  of  living  freight, 

That  constant  came  or  went  from  shore  to  shore 
In  throngs  so  endless,  and  so  vast,  it  seemed 
As  if  a thousand  churches  oped  at  once; 

And  what  a school  that  surging  sea  of  life! 

What  lore,  to  mark  the  face,  the  look,  the  eye, 

The  gait,  the  diff’ rent  semblance  of  each  one! 

Musing,  I reached  to  where  the  work  of  years, 
Complete  at  length, ’now  spans  the  current’s  breadth. 
Massive  it  looked  with  tower,  brace  and  stay, 

And  all  the  findings  of  its  monster  frame; 

A giant’s  arm  it  seemed,  o’er  whose  huge  length 
Incessant  troops  of  pigmies  came  and  went; 

The  child  of  science  and  of  patient  toil, 

Stretching  a hand  to  meet  each  city’s  grasp, 

To  draw  them  close,  and  unify  their  strength 
With  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  accord, 

As  when  two  kindred  spirits  meet  and  love. 

And  would,  I thought,  would  thus  its  mission  be, 
To  bond,  for  mutual  good,  the  two  as  one, 

That  each  might  e’er  from  great  to  greater  grow, 

And,  by  reflection  in  its  other  self, 

With  high  intent,  see  where  and  what  it  wants? 

Or  would  the  sordid  love  of  grasping  gain, 

Would  selfish  views,  and  craft,  and  civil  feud, 

Annul  those  ends  so  worthy  the  grand  work, 

And  make  it  but  a vantage  ground  of  strife? 

Thus  full  of  thought  I turned  me  whence  I came, 

The  sinking  day-star  cooler  left  the  sky, 

A longed-for  zephyr  fanned  the  languid  air, 

The  city’s  hum  grew  faint,  and  fainter  still, 

And  reaching  home  I blest  the  scents  of  Spring. 


THE  LEOS. 

( Continued .) 

Two  hundred  years  passed  away  and 
another  Leo  is  seated  on  the  Papal  throne. 

He,  too,  is  honored  on  the  altars  of  one 
Church.  If  the  records  of  his  life  is  un- 
marked by  the  astonishing  achievements  of 
the  first  Leo,  his  piety,  his  charity,  his  elo- 
quence and  learning,  merits  for  him  no  mean 
title  to  the  world's  regards.  A hundred 
years  rolled  on  and  Charlemagne  received 
his  crown  from  the  hands  of  St.  Leo  III. 
From  the  ruins  of  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars 
the  Rome  of  the  Popes  begin  to  rise.  Sci- 
ence resumed  her  fallen  sceptre,  and  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  Leo 
opens  a new  era  for  the  world.  But  the 
respite  was  short — a lightning  flash  between 
two  storms.  The  Saracens  now  make  their 
appearance  upon  the  scene.  In  Leo  IV. 
they  found  a second  Charles  Martel.  A 
Roman  by  birth,  the  courage  of  the  patri- 


cians glowed  within  him.  Amid  the  de- 
cline and  corruption  of  his  age  he  stood  erect, 
and  his  form  stands  out  in  history  like  one 
of  the  firm  and  lofty  columns  that  look  down 
on  the  fragment  of  the  Roman  forum. 
Without  the  Papacy  where,  then,  had  been 
the  hopes  of  Christendom  ? If  Italy  and  the 
greater  portions  of  Europe  escaped  the  ter- 
rible thraldom,  the  debased  morals,  the 
darkness  of  intellect  that  followed  in  the 
path  of  the  crescent,  it  is  entirely  due  to  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Pope,  whose 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  right  and  truth  were 
unceasing.  Leo  V.,  expelled  by  his  enemies 
from  his  rightful  inheritance,  died  a prison- 
er. Leo  VI.  passed  away  after  a Pontificate 
of  but  seven  months.  Within  the  space  of 
thirty  years  two  other  Leos  ascended  the 
throne,  and  forty  years  afterwards  another 
Leo  and  another  saint  embellished  the  See 
of  Rome  by  the  piety  of  his  life,  and  the 
vigor  with  which  he  warded  off  the  abuses 
which  threatened  the  Church.  If  we  have 
disposed  of  five  Popes  in  almost  as  many 
lines,  it  is  because  history  has  devoted  a very 
short  space  to  their  brief  but  perfect  lives. 
Four  centuries  take  their  flight  and  we  reach 
a Leo  whose  history  has  been  written  by 
friends  and  by  foes.  The  latter  cast  up 
against  him  faults  which  they  have  never 
proven.  The  lustre  with  which  he  sur- 
rounded the  Church  and  the  Papacy  they 
cannot  close  their  eyes  to.  Under  Leo  X. 
the  Papacy  lighted  up  the  age  with  the  re- 
flection of  its  own  splendor.  The  times  of 
Leo  X.  offer  a tempting  bait  to  the  poet  and 
the  orator,  but  the  history  of  his  age  has 
been  written  and  described  by  so  many 
more  skilled  and  better  able  for  the  task 
than  ourselves,  that  we  are  afraid  to  mar  by 
any  word,  of  ours  that  which  others  have  so 
fitly  performed.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
grand  Pope.  His  concordate  with  F rancis  I., 
his  vigorous  reprobation  of  the  error  of 
Luther,  the  protection  which  he  accorded  to 
the  arts,  to  literature,  and  to  science,  will  not 
willingly  let  his  name  depart  from  the 
memory  of  man.  Withdrawing,  therefore, 
our  attention  from  this  attractive  theme,  we 
are  forced  to  make  another  leap  across  the 
gulf  of  time.  One  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Leo  X.  a descendant  of  the  Medici 
was  called  to  the  honor  and  sufferings  of  the 
Tiara.  The  preceding  Pontiff  had  predicted 
in  glowing  terms  the  election  of  Leo  XI.  His 
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rare  merit  seemed  a prelude  to  a glorious 
era  for  the  Church.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
A few  short  days  and  Leo  XL  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  An  historian  has  said,  and 
this  we  deem  eulogy  sufficient,  that  to  ap- 
preciate Leo  XII.,  whose  election  and  death 
took  place  in  our  own  century,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a parallel  between  him  and 
Leo  the  Great,  keeping  always  in  view,  how- 
ever, the  difference  of  epochs  and  circum- 
stances. Leo  the  Great  celebrated  the 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon,  con- 
demned the  Nestorians,  the  Manicheans  and 
the  Eutycheans,  who  convulsed  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  with  their  gigantic  errors. 
Leo  XII.  enforced  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  thundered  his  powerful  and 
courageous  encyclical  against  the  machina- 
tions of  new  errors,  and  stood  before  the 
world  a vigilant  sentinel  against  the  dangers 
which  threatened  it.  If  Leo  XII.  did  not 
drive  an  Attilaand  a Genseric  from  Italy  and 
Rome,  he  repulsed,  by  the  arms  of  his  mild 
and  prudent  zeal,  the  aggressions  no  less 
terrible  of  bolder  and  more  skilful  enemies. 
The  Catholics  of  Belgium  and  Ireland  were 
the  objects  of  his  solicitude.  A premature 
death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors,  but  posterity  will  none  the  less  con- 
nect his  name  with  the  Belgian  concordat 
and  the  emancipation  of  Catholic  Ireland. 
Judging  him  by  his  works  and  not  by  the 
shortness  of  his  Pontificate,  we  bless  in  him 
a promoter  of  education,  a protector  of  the 
arts,  a zealous  defender  of  the  poor,  of  the 
weak  and  of  the  suffering,  an  upright  ad- 
ministrator, irreconcilable  foe  of  the  brigands 
who  desolated  his  province,  the  champion  of 
the  city  and  the  reformer  of  ecclesiastic  dis- 
cipline. He  was  the  last  Leo  whose  Ponti- 
ficate is  recorded  in  history.  Looking  back 
over  the  noble  array  of  rulers  whose  line  he 
closes,  we  find  in  all  cases  the  Leos  justified 
the  confidence  of  Catholic*  and  followed  in 
the  path  marked  by  honorable  virtue.  En- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  defending  the  un- 
changeable principles  of  faith  and  morality, 
they  never  for  a moment  faltered.  If  it  were 
allowed  to  establish  a comparison  between 
the  Papacy  enthroned  at  Rome  and  the 
sovereignty  of  a nation,  if  it  were  allowed  to 
institute  a parallel  between  a spiritual  power 
embracing  the  whole  universe  with  another 
exclusively  temporal  and  limited  to  this  or 
that  people,  we  make  no  question  that  the 
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race  of  the  Leos  would  rival  in  splendor  and 
usefulness  to  mankind,  the  course  of  the 
proudest  earthly  dynasty.  The  history  of 
another  Leo  is  now  opened.  It  has  passed 
into  a proverb  that  history'  repeats  itself,  a 
proverb  that  is  verified  more  exactly  in  the 
Papacy  than  in  any  other  sovereignty.  If  so, 
independently  of  the  teaching  of  our  faith, 
what  a brilliant  career  is  before  him  who  is 
the  successor  and  Bears  the  name  of  the 
Leos.  Reading  the  future  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  it  is  no  presumption  on  our  part  to  say 
the  glory  of  the  saint  and  the  heroes  whose 
lives  we  have  so  imperfectly  sketched,  will 
borrow  additional  lustre  from  the  career  of 
Leo  XIII. 

His  rule  will  enrich  the  world  with  the 
blessings  which  marked  the  path  of  the 
twelve  who  preceded  him,  and  we  do  not 
fear  to  say  that  when  we,  or  those  who  come 
after  us,  lay  down  the  volumes  of  his  life  the 
unanimous  verdict  will  be, 

Noble  Leo,  true  and  faithful  pastor, 

Thou  led’st  the  flock  forlorn, 

Safe  to  the  fold — back  to  its  home  and  Master — 
From  crag  and  path  of  thorn. 

Angelic  hands  inscribe  thy  blessed  story 
On  heaven’s  page  of  fame, 

And  seraph  voices  chant  thy  deeds  of  glory 
In  echoing  acclaims: 

And  heaven’s  King  doth  give  thy  guerdon  royal 
Thy  radiant  reward; 

Share  now,  true  knight,  for  service  fond  and  loyal 
The  glory  of  thy  Lord. 

— W.  H.  M.,  ’78. 

AN  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  GRADUATES  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  COL- 
LEGE, FORDHAM,  JUNE  2IST,  1882,  BY 

Hon.  HENRY  H.  DODGE,  LL.D.,  ’49. 

This  address  is  published  at  the  request  of  numerous 
friends  of  the  eloquent  speaker. 

Gentlemai : Since  arriving  here  this  morn- 
ing, visiting  scenes  hallowed  by  countless 
associations,  wandering  in  places  haunted 
by  thronging  memories,  a conviction  has 
grown  upon  me  that  the  remarks  heretofore 
deemed  proper  for  this  occasion  have  been 
wholly  ill-chosen — that  they  are  inapplicable 
to  the  time  and  place,  while  other  thoughts, 
and  other  topics,  come  thronging  forward, 
crowding  and  struggling  for  utterance. 

In  fact,  I now  can  heartily  sympathize 
with  the  preacher  who  felt  it  to  be  his  solemn 
duty  to  talk  a little  while  before  he  said  any- 
thing. 

And  that  may  suggest  to  you  a classical 
story.  You  will  think  of  the  unhappy  animal 
which  starved  tc*  death  between  two  abun- 
dant heaps  of  corn,  simply  from  inability  to 
decide  where  he  should  begin  to  eat. 

Remember,  however,  that  comparisons 
are  odious ; and  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  the  long-eared  creature  of  classic 
fame  might  not  have  ground  to  object  to 
them. 

But,  in  all  good  faith  and  serious  earnest- 
ness, I do  protest  that  cases  arise  in  which 
allowance  must  be  made  for  awakened  sen- 
sibilities. 


Should  you  return  to  dear  old  St.  John’s, 
after  an  absence  of  “ Lo  ! these  many  years,” 
you  will  find  its  beautiful  precincts  hallowed 
to  an  extent  that  you  cannot  now  understand. 

If  called  upon  then,  as  I have  been,  to 
take  some  little  part  in  the  exercises  of  a 
joyful',  auspicious  day  like  this,  I prophesy 
that  a similar  sense  of  embarrassment  will 
disturb  you. 

Then  will  you  find  your  spirit  likewise 
vexed,  and  your  mind,  as  it  were,  in  travail ; 
constrained  upon  the  one  hand  by  its  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  born  of  awakened 
memories,  to  dwell  upon  fond  remembrances 
of  persons  and  things  which  constituted  the 
“joy  of  other  days;”  anxious,  upon  the 
other  hand,  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  some 
newly-born  alumni  of  this  beloved  institution 
something  that  may  be  useful  to  them  in 
their  coming  trials  and  conflicts. 

And  now,  at  this  early  moment,  I desire 
to  render  my  profound  acknowledgments  to 
the  able  orators  who  have  preceded  me  here 
to-day.  Each  has  presented  to  us  the  sub- 
ject of  aestheticism  from  his  own  peculiar 
standpoint.  The  effect  upon  myself  has 
been  a complete  revolution  of  sentiment  and 
opinion  upon  the  question  involved  in  the 
discussion.  I recall  to  mind  the  sentiment 
of  a poet,  whose  production,  commencing, 
“Awake!  my  St.  John,”  has  formed  a 
portion  of  your  course  of  study.  Whether 
St.  John  awoke  or  not,  he  has  put  many  a 
poor  student  asleep. 

This  poet,  somewhere,  in  speaking  of  vice, 
expresses  the  idea  that  when  first  seen  it 
looks  extremely  bad. 

But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Something  like  this  has  occurred  to  me 
during  this  multiform  discussion  of  aestheti- 
cism. 

Forming  my  opinion  from  the  extremely 
aesthetic  young  men  of  the  day,  1 have 
looked  upon  this  matter  of  ^stheticism  with 
extreme  suspicion — as  something  a little  un- 
canny— in  fact,  have  looked  upon  it  some- 
thing as  we  regard  a lady’s  toilet,  as  a thing 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  totally  in- 
comprehensible, and  best  viewed  from  a safe 
and  respectful  distance. 

But  I have  heard  your  discussion  to-day, 
have  grown  familiar  with  the  face  of  the 
true  aesthetic,  and,  like  the  poet’s  victim, 
have  begun  first  to  endure,  then  pity,  and 
now  behold  the  result ! 

(Here  the  speaker  placed  in  his  button- 
hole a small  sunflower,  only  about  one  foot 
in  diameter,  that  being  understood  to  be  the 
badge  of  the  aesthetic.) 

Nihil  cestheticum  a me  alienum  puto. 

I adopt  the  colors  of  the  class,  and  pro- 
claim jnyself  (esthetic  ; if  not  “ too  too,”  at 
least  “ quite  delightfully,  all  but.” 

I took  for  my  text  the  preacher  who  pro- 
posed to  talk  a little  while  before  he  said 
anything.  Happy  the  man  who  succeeds  in 
saying  anything  after  talking  a long  time. 


Just  thirty-three  years  ago  I stood  where 
you  now  stand,  with  one  foot  upon  the 
threshhold  of  St.  John’s  College,  departing; 
the  other  upon  the  pathway  leading  thence, 
advancing  ; but  whither,  God  only  knew.  A 
follower  of  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  life 
for  one  complete  generation,  as  the  genera- 
tions of  mm  are  counted,  I find  myself,  once 
more,  at  the  old  starting  point,  and  in  the 
presence  of  young  men  whose  feet  are  about 
to  tread  the  walks  of  life,  as  mine  have  trod- 
den them  ; to  bleed  upon  the  flinty  paths,  as 
mine  have  bled  ; to  be  healed,  as  mine  have 
been  healed  ; whose  hearts  now  beat  with 
hopes  as  high  and  wild  as  mine  once  beat; 
doomed  to  study  the  marble  lips  of  that 
sphynx  of  life  and  destiny  which*  have 
mocked  all  generations,  and  which  will 
mock  you,  as  they  have  mocked  me ! 

And  the  question  now  occurs,  whether,  in 
my  somewhat  lengthy  journeying,  I may 
have  plucked  some  flower  of  thought,  or 
saved  some  fruit  of  reflection  which  I may 
now  place  in  your  hands,  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  possibly  be  to  you,  at  some  moment 
of  life,  a refreshment,  a solace,  or  a source 
of  strength. 

A college-bred  man,  a graduate,  is  sure  to 
carry  with  him,  through  all  his  living  years, 
the  memories  of  two  homes,  or,  if  I may  so 
express  it,  of  a duplicate  maternity.  For  him 
there  remain  life  memories  of  two  mother- 
hoods— of  the  motherhood  in  whose  womb 
his  infant  form  was  fashioned  ; by  whose  lov- 
ing ministrations  his  bodily  frame  was  devel- 
oped ; and  of  the  motherhood  in  whose 
bosom  his  character  was  formed,  and  by 
whose  influence  his  expanding  intellect  was 
developed.  I speak  of  memories,  for  it  is, 
indeed,  too  true  that  the  first  motherhood — 
that  of  the  early  home — soon  fades  from 
view,  and  is  lost  to  earthly  vision  ; hence- 
forth a memory,  tenderly  and  fondly  cher- 
ished, indeed,  but  a memory  only.  Not  far 
does  the  pilgrim  of  life  advance  upon  his 
journey  before  he  sees  his  earthly  mother 
drooping  by  the  way  ; the  flinty  paths  of  life 
become  all  too  rugged  for  her  tender  feet ; 
the  gentle  footsteps  linger  more  and  more; 
the  loving  eyes  grow  dim  ; the  white  hands, 
so  often  active  in  labors  of  love  and  loving 
ministration,  so  often  raised  to  heaven  in 
earnest  benediction,  are  folded  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  faded  breast,  and  you  must 
lay  her  tenderly  away  to  sleep  beneath  the 
daisies  and  the  clover.  Age  bends  down 
the  father’s  sturdy  form  ; the  frosted  head 
droops  lower  and  lower,  as  seeking  a final 
resting  place  ; the  step,  once  firm  and  strong, 
now  totters  on  the  way  ; soon  the  silver  cord 
is  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  is  broken, 
for  “ man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the 
mourners  go  about  the  streets.” 

Brothers,  sisters,  depart.  “ Some  at  the 
bridal,  and  some  to  the  tomb.”  True,  the 
old  homestead  may  remain.  The  lingering 
one  may  enter  the  deserted  walls.  The  old 
places  are  before  him.  Here  is  where 
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mother  used  to  sit,  “on  household  tasks  in- 
tent.” Here  was  father's  chair.  The  rooms 
where  sisters,  brothers  treaded  in  and  out 
are  just  the  same  ; but  the  place  is  dead  ; its 
soul  has  departed  forever.  The  voices  are 
hushed ; the  footsteps  no  longer  echo  ; the 
forms  have  vanished  ; the  faces  smile  no 
more. 

Waves  of  bitterness  may  flood  the  spirit 
at  the  thought,  but  in  spite  of  sobs  that 
choke,  and  tears  that  blind,  the  fact  remains. 
The  first  home,  the  earliest,  dearest  mother- 
hood, has  become  a memory  only  ; the  reality 
has  passed  away. 

But  the  second  home — the  college  mother 
— knows  no  weakening  stroke  of  years.  Her 
eye  is  just  as  bright ; her  step  as  firm  ; her 
strength  waxes  ; her  power  and  influence 
expand.  Ever  fruitful,  she  still,  from  year 
to  year,  adds  gems  to  her  maternal  crown  of 
glory,  by  the  ever  augmenting  number  of  her 
sons,  the  fruit  of  her  annual  labor.  Year  by 
year  the  college  brotherhood  extends,  ex- 
pands. Your  brothers  surround  you  wher- 
ever you  may  go.  You  meet  them  in  all  the 
active  ranks  of  life.  You  find  your  brothers, 
brothers  by  the  sacred  tie  of  alma  maternity, 
in  the  episcopal  chairs,  in  the  honored  ranks 
of  the  clergy,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  upon 
judicial  benches,  in  the  pomp  and  panoply 
of  war,  under  glorious  banners,  upon  fields 
of  blood  and  carnage;  everywhere  the  blood 
j|  of  alma  mater  is  throbbing  in  the  social, 
political  and  religious  history  of  the  land. 

Honored  son  of  an  honored  mother,  trusted 
member  of  a great  and  honorable  brother- 
hood, the  graduate  goes  forth  charged  with 
a debt  of  honor,  laden  with  a grand  responsi- 
bility. Even  as  he  cherishes  the  memory  of  his 
childhood  home, so  also  the  graduate  will  hold 
his  college  home  in  fond  remembrance.  Re- 
turning here  when  youth  has  passed  away, 
when  the  heart  beats  slow  with  waning 
strength,  and  years  have  left  their  snowy 
marks  upon  him,  the  student  feels  that  the 
> intervening  years  have  flashed  by  like  a vision 
of  the  night. 

Talk  about  sermons  in  stones  ! Why,  to 
the  old  student  returning  here,  every  blade 
; of  grass  is  vocal ; every  leaf  that  rustles  in 
the  breeze  seems  whispering  communion 
I with  the  past.  In  thought,  he  is  a boy  as  of 
old ; again  he  proudly  stands  a member  of 
the  graduation  class,  and  all  the  memories 
of  the  distant  commencement  day  surround 
him.  He  turns  to  greet  a classmate,  for- 
getting that  he  whom  he  would  address  is 
slumbering  in  the  grave. 

Glancing  to  yonder  chair,  now  occupied 
by  one  whose  name  and  virtues'  will  be  a 
rich  legacy  to  future  generations,  you  will 
one  day  see  another  form,  loved  and  honored 
then,  perhaps,  even  as  he  is  loved  and  hon- 
ored now  ; but  never  can  another  fully  supply 
to  your  mind  and  heart  the  gracious  presence 
of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

Even  so,  my  mind  goes  back  to  1849,  and 
I eagerly  seek  the  face  of  an  honored  prlatee 


whose  approbation  then  was  felt  to  be  the 
great  reward  of  scholarship.  Can  it  be  that 
the  fire  of  those  keen  and  kindly  eyes  is 
quenched  ? that  the  majestic  form  has  fallen? 
that  the  hand  is  dust  w.hich  was  only  raised 
to  bless,  or  lowered  to  confer  the  badge  of 
distinction  or  the  prize  of  successful  study? 
Yes!  Above  that  noble  brow  now  blooms 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  but  the  music  of  his 
voice  still  lingers  in  the  heart.  Cherished 
though  his  memory  may  be,  even  by  those 
who  knew  him  not,  the  old  alumnus  of  St. 
John’s  College  will  ever  keep  embalmed  in 
most  precious  remembrance  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  founder  of  this  institution,  the 
great  champion  of  religion  and  virtue,  the 
grand  model  of  youth  and  age,  the  ever 
loved  and  ever  venerated  prelate,  John 
Hughes,  first  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

And  can  I forbear  to  mention  a few  of 
those  friends  and  classmates  who  stood  by 
my  side  that  day? 

Morrogh ! Noble,  generous  friend! 
Leader  of  the  class  by  a readily  conceded 
superiority,  as  well  in  scholarship  as  in 
virtue  ! 

O’Connor  ! Bright,  ever  cheerful,  always 
impulsive,  and  almost  always  right ! 

Carolin  ! True  gentleman  in  every  thought 
and  instinct ! 

Durning  ! The  idol  of  the  whole  college  ! 

Lynch ! Faithful  friend  and  faithful 
pastor  ! 

How  fondly  could  I hail  you  now!  How 
warm  would  be  our  greeting  ! But  you  have 
gone  before.  Each  of  you  has  taken  that 
great  step  in  life  which  we  call  death.  Light 
is  the  line  dividing  us  ! Even  now  I think  I 
see  your  white  hands  beckoning  me  across 
the  border.  But  the  great  silence  has  fallen 
between  us.  I shall  hear  the  music  of  your 
voices  on  earth  no  more  forever ! 

Even  as  in  the  early  home,  the  loss  of  some 
but  serves  to  melt  the  surviving  hearts  to- 
gether under  the  softening  baptism  of  tears  ; 
so,  as  our  college  brethren  pass  away,  the 
places  where  we  knew  them  grow  dearer 
from  association,  and  the  hearth  of  the  alma 
mater  more  precious  in  our  eyes. 

Time  also  strengthens  the  influence  of  the 
college  over  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  alum- 
nus. The  lessons  of  earnest  faith  here  taught 
are  illuminated  in  the  noble,  self-sacrificing 
lives  of  classmates  gone  before.  Every  in- 
cident and  accident,  every  warning  vision  of 
the  right,  every  solemn  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence, calls  up  in  the  memory  some  lesson 
of  the  college. 

During  the  most  impressionable  period  of 
life,  the  student  here  is  placed  in  close  and 
intimate  association  with  devoted  men,  men 
of  profound  science,  of  tried  virtue,  and  of 
the  loftiest  culture. 

In  other  colleges,  the  student  meets  his 
professors  in  the  class  room.  Here  he  meets 
his  professors  in  the  class  room,  study  room, 
dining  room,  recreation  room,  chapel  and 
upon  the  play  ground.  Under  the  endear- 


ing name  of  Fathers,  they  are  with  him 
everywhere.  With  a self-consecration  which 
nothing  on  earth  but  religious  faith  and  de- 
votion can  account  for,  or  explain,  the  man 
of  science,  of  reverend  age,  of  priestly  dig- 
nity, of  high  breeding,  becomes  a child 
among  the  children,  that  he  may  win  the 
children  ; a youth  among  the  youths,  that 
he  may  win  the  young. 

Consequent  upon  this,  a character  is  im- 
pressed upon  men  educated  at  these  institu- 
tions ; a love  of  law  and  order,  of  religion 
and  virtue,  of  justice,  decorum,  faith  and 
morality;  a realizing  sense  of  duty,  which 
forever  distinguishes  them,  unless  they  belie 
their  most  profound  convictions,  and  tram- 
ple under  foot  their  most  solemnly  realized 
obligations.  In  all  their  wanderings — and 
they  may  wander  far — this  influence,  like  the 
remembrance  of  a mother’s  prayers,  is  con- 
tinually pulling  them  back  to  the  path  of 
rectitude,  and  to  the  renewed  performance 
of  duty.  False  to  faith  and  false  to  duty, 
they  may  sometimes  prove;  criminal  even, 
outlaws,  conspirators  against  society  they 
may  possibly  for  a time  become  ; but  there 
is  always  danger  of  a relapse.  Suddenly 
they  will  return  to  virtue.  As  permanent 
scoundrels  they  are  not  a success ; they  are 
not  reliable  in  that  department.  They  be- 
lieved in  God  and  future  retribution,  and 
cannot  persist  in  a career  of  depravity. 

F or  this  very  reason,  the  desperate  enemies 
of  law  and  order,  of  religion,  and  of  morals, 
seek  first  and  most  fiendishly  the  downfall 
of  the  Jesuit  school,  the  destruction  of  the 
Jesuit  teacher. 

Their  most  flattering  hopes  are  built  upon 
the  ashes  of  institutions  like  this — the  ruins 
of  our  alma  mater.  Madmen  as  they  are, 
striving  to  banish  God  from  His  universe, 
to  prove  that  man  differs  from  a monkey 
only  as  a frog  differs  from  a tadpole,  by  the 
dropping  of  a tail,  they  would  level  humanity 
with  the  brute,  merely  that  man  may  feel 
free  to  indulge  the  groveling  instincts  of  a 
brute.  They  rob  the  universe  of  all  plan, 
meaning  and  purpose  ; dash  from  the  hand 
of  man  his  brightest  birthright ; crush  to 
the  earth  his  purest  aspirations ; and  for 
what  ? That  man,  designed  for  companion- 
ship with  angels,  may  feel  free  to  grovel 
with  the  hog. 

These  pretended  worshippers  of  humanity 
are,  in  fact,  slaves  of  what  degrades  human- 
ity. Deriding  all  that  man  has  heretofore 
accomplished,  their  one  purpose  is  to  tear 
down,  to  destroy  every  monument  of  the 
past,  and  leave  to  the  human  heart  nothing 
on  earth  worth  living  for,  and  no  hope  in 
death.  They  seem  to  burn  with  a causeless 
rage  against  ancient  faith,  and  ancient  truth, 
and  ancient  virtue. 

We  have  seen  them  in  power,  the  masters 
of  a nation’s  destiny ; and  there  the  raging 
hearts,  bloody  hands  and  venemous  tongues 
betray  their  paternity.  It  seems  that  Provi- 
dence compels  them  to  proclaim  their  origin. 
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They  are  living,  breathing  proofs  of  the 
existence  and  fecundity  of  a living,  personal 
devil. 

“ Banish  the  Jesuits  ! ” is  their  cry.  “Deny 
and  defy  the  Christian’s  God  ! ” “ Burn  the 

churches,  the  orphan  asylums  and  the  hos- 
pitals, and  give  us  the  apotheosis  of  a deified 
humanity ! ” 

When  foes  like  this  assail  our  alma  mater, 
we  know  where  to  find  the  true  alumnus. 

If  civilization  is  yet  to  bless;  if  public 
order  is  to  secure  personal  safety ; if  woman’s 
honor  is  to  be  guarded  ; the  marriage  bed 
held  sacred  ; family  ties  kept  holy,  then  the 
great  moral  principles  here  inculcated  must 
stand  as  the  truth  of  God.  Every  considera- 
tion of  human  dignity  ; every  hope  that  lights 
the  gloomy  chamber  of  the  grave ; every 
instinct  of  patriotism  ; the  dearest  interests 
of  generations  yet  unborn,  appeal  to  us,  im- 
plore us,  command  us,  with  heart  and  hand, 
with  mind  and  strength,  with  influence  and 
power,  to  stand  by  our  alma  mater,  to  roll 
back  the  putrid  waves  of  calumny  that  dash 
against  her,  and  to  write  high  upon  her 
lintels,  in  characters  bright  as  the  fires  of 
heaven,  and  enduring  as  gold,  our  motto  and 
our  prayer : 

“ ESTO  PERPETUA  ! ” 

Every  alumnus  going  hence  engages  in 
the  struggle  of  life  as  the  trained  athlete 
approaches  a trial  of  bodily  strength  with  an 
ordinary  man.  Success  is  therefore  in  his 
power.  Consequently,  to  succeed  becomes* 
a duty.  Not  necessarily  to  become  very 
rich,  renowned  or  powerful,  but  to  achieve 
that  success  which  always  follows  honest, 
intelligent  labor.  Habits  of  idleness,  of  dis- 
sipation, of  self-indulgence,  of  excessively 
seeking  amusement,  of  useless  reading, 
habits  like  these  become  the  jailers  of  the 
will,  and  reduce  the  soul  to  bondage.  When 
life  is  reduced  to  a mere  routine;  when  the 
horizon  of  thought  is  bounded  by  the  daily 
newspaper ; when  man  becomes  a mere 
machine,  rising,  eating,  drinking  and  sleep- 
ing only  from  force  of  habit,  the  semblance 
of  humanity  may  remain,  but  it  exhibits  only 
an  empty  shell.  The  souls  of  such  men 
hang  so  loosely  in  their  bodies,  that  if  you 
shake  them  they  will  rattle  like  dry  beans  in 
a bladder.  Of  all  enemies  to  worldly  suc- 
cess, none  are  so  potent  as  these.  The  soul 
should  rule  by  a just  and  lawful  sway,  un- 
fettered by  routine.  Under  its  high  domin- 
ion a man  will  grandly  fill  the  place  allotted 
to  him,  and  this  is  true  success. 

Much  is  said  in  these  our  days  in  favor  of 
self-reliance.  A man,  it  is  said,  should  be 
centered  in  himself,  despising  external  aid. 
My  reading  and  reflection  have  taught  me 
differently.  The  history  of  successful  men 
men  whom  the  world  calls  great,  seems  to 
me  to  show  that  they  had  faith  in  themselves, 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  a higher 
power  sustained  them.  In  the  most  solemn 
moments  of  his  life,  Washington  professes 
that  he  is  a mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of 


God  to  save  his  country.  The  story  of 
“ Stonewall  ” Jackson,  and  of  his  firm  reli- 
ance upon  Providence,  arrests  the  world’s 
attention,  and  he  is  pronounced  successful 
even  in  the  arms  of  death. 

The  star  that  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Napo- 
leon— Fortune;  the  reliance  of  Ca;sar ; the 
conviction  of  being  the  “scourge  of  God” 
that  led  forth  Attila;  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
that  spurred  on  Alexander,  these  are  all  cases 
in  point.  They  are  noted  because  of  the 
persons  involved,  not  from  their  singularity. 

Faith  in  something,  and  reliance  upon 
that  faith,  even  if  false  and  mistaken,  is  not 
only  a source  of  strength,  but  seems  to  be  a 
condition  of  all  grand  achievement. 

One  of  our  frontier  Indians  finds  an  old 
shirt  of  mail  in  a deserted  fort.  From  age, 
or  other  cause,  the  fine  steel  rings  have  be- 
come magnetic,  and  holds  the  warrior's 
knife  suspended  in  the  air.  Here  is  magic  ! 
This  shirt  of  mail  is  charmed  ! The  Indian 
believes  that  no  mortal  weapon  can  pierce  it. 
Clad  in  this  magical  garment  he  is  safe  from 
every  foe  ! This  confidence  makes  him  a 
hero.  What  to  him  are  dangers  ? What 
are  whistling  bullets?  Prodigies  of  valor 
are  easy  to  one  who  may  fear  no  evil,  since 
a magic  charm  protects  him.  Henceforth, 
like  the  war  horse,  he  may  smell  the  battle 
from  afar,  and  hear  the  shouting  of  the  cap- 
tains, and  cry  ha  ! ha  ! for  the  power  of  God 
is  with  him. 

He  becomes  a leader  of  all  the  braves. 
His  name  is  in  every  lodge;  everywhere  his 
praises  are  chanted.  His  confidence  rises 
higher  and  higher,  and  he  expands  with  suc- 
cess. 

When,  at  his  height  of  glory  and  confi- 
dence, the  ranger’s  bullet  finds  him,  there 
falls  not  alone  a howling  Indian,  but  a mon- 
ument of  faith  ; and  the  pains  of  death  are 
forgotten  in  profound  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust. 

He  had  leaned  upon  a frail  reed,  believing 
it  to  be  an  oaken  staff.  In  the  hour  of  his 
sorest  need  it  broke,  and  the  fragments 
pierced  his  side.  This,  however,  is  the  his- 
tory of  a false  reliance. 

“ It  patters  to  us  in  a double  sense  ” at 
best.  But,  after  all,  the  Indian  was  greater 
by  far,  even  for  his  false  reliance.  While  the 
support  lasted,  it  held  him  up  to  play  a hero’s 
part,  and  to  gain  a hero’s  glory. 

So  the  principle  remains.  Man,  knowing 
his  own  frailty,  must  look  abroad  for  strength 
to  nerve  his  arm  for  grand  achievement. 

We  may  as  well  understand  this  before 
entering  the  stern  battle  of  life,  where  hungry 
mortals  fight  for  bread;  a battle  in  which 
the  steel  will  never  cease  its  clash,  or  the 
cannon  hush  its  roar,  until  we  fall,  and  the 
grave  cover  us. 

In  glancing  around  for  aid,  we  must  be 
careful  where  we  seek  it.  I am  no  preacher. 

I only  speak  of  those  things  which  con- 
cern success  in  the  every-day  affairs  of 
life.  But  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no 
serious  failure  will  befall  him  who  leans  up- 


on the  arm  of  Providence  ; who  does  his  best  ; 
and  trusts  in  God,  the  true  God  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Trusting  in  Him.be-  • 
lieving  in  Him,  believing  in  His  protecting 
love,  and  undertaking  no  enterprise  upon 
which  he  cannot  ask  His  blessing.  To  the 
man  who  does  this,  and  looks  backward 
when  age  has  crept  upon  him  ; when  advanc-  , 
ing  years  have  shed  their  snows  upon  him;  ; 
the  manifestations  of  loving  care,  guidance  ; 
and  protection  will  be  so  numerous,  so  strik-  . 
ing,  so  uniform,  so  evident,  that  from  his  - 
heart  he  can  but  say : “ There  is  no  God  - 
like  our  God,”  so  frequent,  so  tender  in  His  0i 
mercies. 

And  now,  at  closing,  permit  me  to  bid 
you  a hearty  welcome  to  the  ranks  of  our  « 
brotherhood.  Endorsed  by  the  seal  of  alma  ; 
mater,  we  know  that  you  have  been  tried  il 
and  found  true  and  worthy.  From  their  j 
honored  graves  our  college  brothers,  who 
have  gone  before,  call  upon  you  to  close  up  j 
the  ranks.  ||  s 

The  older  generation,  still  tottering  on  3 
the  shores  of  time,  are  glad  to  place  the  s 
banner  of  old  St.  John’s  in  your  hands,  and 
bid  you  nobly  bear  it.  They  find  youth,  and 
warmth,  and  hope  in  your  young,  warm, 
hopeful  hearts. 

“Great  Father!”  said  an  aged  chief  to 
the  President,  “ an  old  man  has  little  to  ask, 
and  little  here  to  hope  for  himself.  A cold 
wind  from  the  grave  is  blowing  strong  upon 
him.  This  grave  wind  will  blow  colder  and 
colder,  until  he  seeks  shelter  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  from  which  he  came.” 

So  with  the  gray-haired  graduates  of  this 
loved  and  honored  institution.  The  grave 
winds  blow  cold  upon  them,  as  they  soon 
begin  to  blow  upon  every  man  that  liveth. 

The  influence  of  our  beloved  alma  mater 
has  made  our  lives  happy,  hopeful,  and,  we 
hope,  not  useless. 

Such  will  it  do  for  you. 

Our  departed  brothers  died,  blessing  their 
alma  mater  for  the  teaching  that  shed  a 
radiance  around  their  lives,  and  made  their 
deathbeds  happy. 

Such  may  it  do  for  you. 

Friends!  Comrades!  Brothers!  I bid  you 
hail  and  faiewell ! 

FAIR  PLAY. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  some 
of  our  friends  are  not  better  informed  about 
certain  matters  before  they  begin  to  write 
tirades  of  abuse  against  certain  well-inten- 
tioned individuals  whose  object  is  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
college  in  general.  In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Monthly  a bit  of  kindly  (?)  advice  was 
given  to  the  baseball  officers ; but  everybody 
knows  that  this  was  only  a cloak  to  conceal 
the  venom  of  unprovoked  malice.  Why  did 
not  the  writer  of  the  aforesaid  article,  come 
out  in  plain  language  and  abuse  the  college 
authorities  for  buying,  not  with  division 
money  but  with  money  collected  for  that 
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purpose,  a twelve  inch  lawn  mower  which 
was  intended  to  trim  the  grass  in  the  dia- 
monds of  the  several  divisions,  and  not  as 
“an  infernal  machine  for  pulling  up  sods,” 
etc.  It  is  a great  pity  that  some  people 
must  forever  show  their  ignorance  and  call 
things  by  their  wrong  names,  and  indeed  it 
is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  our  informant  to 
discover  that  a $i  2.00  or  $15.00  lawn  mower, 
used  and  recommended  by  some  of  the  most 
knowing  men  in  the  country,  is  a plaything 
— “a  toy.”  If  they  who  abuse  others  and 
pretend  to  such  avast  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  would  pay  their 
dues  and  help  to  increase  the  amount  re- 
quired for  buying  materials,  paying  expenses, 
etc.,  there  then  would  be  no  necessity  for 
calling  attention  to  the  poor  (?)  condition  of 
the  baseball  treasury.  The  patent  field 
marker  did  not  escape  the  sarcasm  of  the 
amiable  gentleman  who  can  see  at  a glance 
all  the  foibles  of  those  with  whom  he  is  as- 
sociated, but  cannot  perceive  the  grievous 
and  glaring  faults  which  he  himself  is  con- 
stantly committing.  The  “marker”  does  its 
work  well,  of  course  it  was  not  intended  to 
paint  chromos  or  grand  masterpieces  on 
canvas,  nor  was  it  supposed  to  make  an  in- 
delible line  which  neither  wind  nor  weather 
could  efface.  Besides,  this  instrument  was 
purchased  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  one 
of  the  baseball  officers,  who  insisted  upon 
having  it  not  as  a “ toy”  but  as  a labor-sav- 
ing machine.  The  men  of  first  division  do 
not  need  toys  to  help  them  to  kill  time,  they 
have  enough  earnest  work  to  do  and  they  do 
it,  but  the  children  who  waste  their  time  in 
writing  squibs  about  things  which  do  not 
concern  them  and  about  things  which  they 
ought  not  to  bother  themselves — verbtim  sat. 

Z. 

WE  DON’T  SEE  WHY  IT  SHOULD  CON- 
TINUE. 

It  is  evident  that  the  charges  which  we 
brought  against  a certain  class  of  individuals 
have  touched  a sore  spot,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  “ witty  men”  have  set  up  a cham- 
pion, a very  Hercules  in  criticism,  who,  by 
numberless  interrogatories,  attempted,  as  he 
said,  not  to  dispute  our  well  authenticated 
charges , but  to  refute  our  weightier  remarks. 
It  is  well.  The  adverse  (?)  critic  has  wisely 
decided  to  pass  over  in  silence  our  well  au- 
thenticated charges  ; for  well  authenticated 
they  are,  as  he  should  know  by  experience. 
But  before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  ask  the 
learned  gentleman  if  he  has  ever  heard  of  a 
“ powerfulyV«  swaying  the  rod  of  empire?” 
Even  if  he  has,  it  is  rather  cruel  in  him  to 
charge  us  with  great  ambition,  for,  really,  we 
are  very  modest  in  our  pretensions.  And 
now  let  us  quietly  inform  him  that  he  has 
displayed  ignorance — simulated,  perhaps — 
of  the  sacred  nature  of  journalist’s  preroga- 
tives by  questioning  our  right  to  the  use  of 
the  plural  pronoun. 

We  willingly  admit  that  colleges  are  in- 


tended for  the  good  education  of  young  men, 
and  that  the  students  should  consider  it  their 
duty  to  assist  the  faculty  in  all  their  endeavors 
to  dispel  the  “odors  of  grassy  meadows,” 
etc.;  but  has  it  ever  entered  into  the  fertile 
brain  of  our  dear  friend  to  conceive  that  the 
students’ part  may  be  overdone  ? That,  in- 
stead of  making  weak-minded  youths  men  of 
moral  and  intellectual  worth,  they,  by  their 
insulting  conduct,  may  make  of  them  very 
misanthropists  such  as,  in  days  gone  by,  the 
ill-directed  jests  and  taunts  of  cruel  school- 
fellows and  critics  made  of  Swift  ? Shame 
on  the  champion  of  such  a party,  and  shame 
on  the  party  which,  in  “ Old  St.  John’s,” 
acknowledges  such  a champion. 

Again  our  very  dear  friend  very  plausibly 
inquires,  “ Why  not  pull  out  these  stray  hairs 
before  they  have  become  so  firmly  wedged  in 
that  they  cannot  be  removed  ?”  Surely  no- 
body can  be  insensible  of  the  profound 
thought  and  wonderful  exuberance  of  fancy 
that  give  rise  to  such  a figure  ? We  would 
not  for  the  world  assert  that  our  friend’s 
figure  of  thought  is  out  of  place,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that,  instead  of  becoming  firmly  wedged 
in,  hairs  generally  begin  to  drop  out  as  they 
remain  longer  in  place.  Nor  do  we  object 
to  the  pulling  out  of  hairs,  provided  that  the 
extractor  does  not  grasp  too  many  at  a time. 
Once  more  our  exceedingly  friendly  critic  has 
wounded  us  sorely.  He  mildly,  yet  plainly, 
insinuates  that  we  ourselves  “ have  had  a fin- 
ger— nay,  a whole  fist — in  the  pudding,  and 
have  laughed.”  Yes,  we  have  laughed — 
laughed,  till  the  tears  nearly  blinded  us,  at 
the  vain  endeavors  of (otherwise  de- 

nominated funny  men)  to  drag  down  young 
men  of  sense  to  their  own  level. 

But.  after  all  these  “refutations  of  our 
weightier  remarks,”  N.  L.  charitably  admits 
that  “ we  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,”  once 
at  least.  We  agree  with  him,  but  not  en- 
tirely. We  have  hit  something  on  the  head, 
but  that  head  is  supposed  to  be  several  de 
grees  softer  than  the  head  of  a nail ; more- 
over, the  body  to  which  that  head  is  attached 
is  generally  understood  to  contain  a certain 
little  interior  arrangement  which  feels  a blow, 
be  it  struck  ever  so  gently.  That  we  have 
hit  such  an  article  we  feel  satisfied ; and  be- 
cause our  blow  has  told  its  effect  we  rejoice. 
It  is  just  exactly  what  we  intended. 

In  conclusion  let  us,  as  a friend,  give  dear 
Mr.  N.  L.  a bit  of  friendly  advice.  When, 
hereafter,  he  attempts  “ not  to  dispute  well 
authenticated  charges, bn\.  to  re[\i\.&  weightier 
remarks, ’'let  him  just  place  before  him,  and. 
in  the  solitude  that  has  heretofore  concealed 
his  wonderful  abilities,  ponder  long  and 
deeply  on  this  brief  but  comprehensive  pre- 
cept of  Horace : 

Sumite  materiam  vestris  aeqitam  viribus. 

Hoping  that  this  “reconsideration”  of  our 
remarks  has  been  pleasing  to  Mr.  N.  L.  and 
to  his  friends, 

We  remain, 

All  ye  who  are  concerned. 

Very  sincerely, 

Beta. 

A special  scientific  course  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  college  for  special  students. 
The  terms,  including  board  and  tuition,  are 
$400.00  per  year.  The  use  of  chemicals  and 
instruments  form  extra  charges.  Each  ap- 
plicant is  required  to  be  sixteen  years  of  age, 
to  have  a full  knowledge  of  English,  to  pos- 
sess the  elements  of  French  and  German,  to 
know  arithmetic,  mensuration,  the  metric 
system,  elementary  algebra  and  free  hand 
drawing.  The  course  lasts  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which,  after  a successful  examina- 
tion, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.), 


will  be  awarded.  A full  prospectus  of  the 
course  will  be  furnished  in  the  forthcoming 
catalogue. 


In  a game  at  Fordham,  May  19th,  the  Rose 
Hills  by  superior  work,  both  in  the  field  and  at 
the  bat,  defeated  Thurber  & Co.’s  crack  nine  by 
the  follow' n cr  scorn- 


Rose  Hills. 

T, 

R. 

ip. 

P.O.  A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

. . 4 

I 

I 

9 

4 

O 

G.  Giddings,  3b. . . . 

•4 

O 

I 

O 

I 

I 

Quackenboss,  c.f..  . 

, . . 4 

I 

I 

I 

O 

O 

O’Malley,  l.f 

I 

I 

O 

O 

O 

F.  Gearon,  2b 

. . . 4 

O 

O 

3 

2 

O 

F.  Giddings,  p 

. . 4 

O 

I 

I 

9 

O 

Kernan,  s.s 

• • 4 

I 

I 

2 

5 

O 

Adams,  r.f 

■ ■ ■ 4 

I 

2 

O 

O 

O 

McNamara,  ib 

...  4 

I 

I 

II 

O 

I 

Totals 

. . .36 

6 

9 

27 

21 

2 

I'hurber  Sf  Co. 

T. 

R. 

1 B. 

p 0. 

A. 

E. 

Jas.  Reilly,  s.s 

••  5 

O 

O 

2 

3 

2 

Nunn,  lb 

•••  3 

O 

O 

IO 

O 

O 

Mcara,  2b 

...  4 

O 

I 

4 

O 

I 

Buchel,  r.f 

...4 

1 

2 

O 

O 

O 

O'Brien,  3b 

...  4 

O 

O 

I 

2 

• 1 

Ward,  l.f 

...  4 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Meyers,  c.f 

...4 

O 

I 

I 

O 

<J 

Hickman,  p 

3 

G 

I 

I 

2 

O 

Jos.  Reilly,  c 

...  4 

O 

I 

5 

5 

I 

Totals 

• ■ -35 

I 

6 

24 

12. 

5 

Rose  Hills,  0 0 

O I 

4 

I 

O O 

6 

Thurber...  0 1 

O O 

O 

O 

0 0 

O — 

I 

First  base  on  errors— Rose  Hills,  3;  Thurber, 
2.  Total  base  hits  — Rose  Hills,  9;  Thurber,  6. 
Total  left  on  bases — Rose  Hills,  6;  Thurber,  9. 
Struck  out — Rose  Hills,  2;  Thurber,  6.  Time 
— 1 hour  and  43  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  Rung. 
Scorer— F.  X.  Barr. 


The  Rose  Hills  met  the  Stevens  Institute 


club  on  the  St.  George’s  Cricket  Grounds,  Ho- 
boken, May  22d.  The  game  was  hotly  contestt  d 
and  was  won  by  the  Rose  Hills,  owing  to  their 
superior  batting.  In  the  sixth  innings  O’Malley 
led  off  with  a two  bagger,  followed  by  Gearon 
with  another,  Kernan  hit  a beautiful  single, 
bringing  home  Gearon,  who  thus  scored  the 
second  earned  run  of  the  inning.  Appended  is 
the  score: 


Rose  Hills. 

Enright,  c 

G.  Giddings,  3b. 
Quackenboss,  r.f 
O’Malley,  c.f... 

Gearon,  2b 

F.  Giddings,  p . . 

Kernan,  s.s 

Adams,  If 

McNamara,  il>. . 


R.  1 B.  P.O.  A.  E. 
00700 
00021 
00100 
21000 
21421 

0 1 2 1 1 

1 2 4 1 1 

002  10 
00711 


Totals 5 

Stevens  Institute.  R. 

Herdic,  p o 

Ria,  lb o 

McNaughton,  l.f o 

Wright,  c 1 

Bush,  3b o 

Munkwitz,  r.f o 

Gately,  2b o 

Kempton,  c.f.  . . o 

Morrison,  s.s o 


5 27  8 5 

1 B.  P.O.  A.  E. 

15  4 3 

0 xo  o 2 

1300 
2 10  0 

0 3 10 

IOOO 
OIOO 

1 I o o 
0030 


Totals 1 6 24  8 5 

Stevens  Institute,  00010000  c — 1 
Rose  Hills 01001201  . — 5 

Runs  earned — Rose  Hills,  2;  Stevens,  o.  First 
base  by  errors  — Rose  Hills,  3;  Stevens,  1.  Total 
left  on  bases — Rose  Hills,  4;  Stevens,  9.  Total 
base  hits — Rose  Hills,  7;  Stevens,  6.  Struck 
out — Rose  Hills,  o;  Stevens,  r.  Umpire — Mr. 
Fassh  of  Stevens  Inst.  Time  of  game — 1 hour 
and  45  minutes.  Scorer — F.  X.  Barr,  of  Coll. 
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Here  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  vacation ; 
and  we  cannot  take  leave  of  the  year  that 
has  given  birth  to  our  MONTHLY  without  a 
glance  at  the  short  but  successful  career  of 
the  yearling.  Dull  and  uncertain  were  the 
days  that  intervened  between  the  first  meet- 
ing of  “ the  board  ” and  the  first  issue. 
Would  a paper  succeed  ? The  local  dirge 
seemed  to  be,  “ I doubt  it.”  With  fear  and 
trembling  we  awaited  our  reception  in  the 
editorial  field,  and  anxiously  scanned  the 
“ exchanges  ” which  began  to  pour  in.  En- 
couraged by  a nod  here,  a rough  but  cordial 
shake  there,  we  determined  not  to  die  with- 
out a struggle.  The  second  number  was 
pronounced  an  improvement ; the  third,  if 
possible,  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  sec- 
ond, nor  each  succeeding  number  by  its  pre- 
decessor. Thus  has  our  venture  reached 
the  end  of  the  year,  holding  its  head  well 
above  water.  In  the  face  of  what  our  con- 
temporaries are  pleased  to  call  our  flourish- 
ing condition,  complaints  may  be  deemed 
out  of  place.  Well,  we  do  not  wish  to  com- 
plain, but  only  to  remark  that,  considering 
the  support  the  editors  received  from  the 
rest  of  the  students,  our  failure  would  have 
been  a matter  of  no  great  surprise.  We  will 
not  add  anything  to  the  many  wholesome 


suggestions  and  exhortations  already  given 
to  those  outside  “ the  board  ; ” but  sincerely 
hope  that  the  contemplated  stock  company 
for  next  year  will  wake  them  up.  After  all, 
the  editors  are  but  human  ; strange  as  it 
may  seem,  they  have  to  follow  class  and 
prepare  their  examinations  like  common 
people;  and,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  do  all  the  work  unaided.  Every 
one  will  concede  that  the  paper  has  been  an 
excellent  institution,  and  that  it  has  tended 
immensely  to  enliven  the  whole  college.  Let 
us  hope,  then,  that  the  beginning  of  a new 
year  will  discover  numerous  and  persistent 
contributors.  In  conclusion,  we  have  to 
thank  our  brothers  and  sisters,  one  and  all, 
for  the  kindly  recognition  they  have  given 
us.  Our  manner  of  treating  “ exchanges  ” 
has  been  the  best  that  our  limited  experience 
warranted  us  in  employing;  where  praise 
was  not  possible,  we  did  not  elect  to  blame- 
“Exchange”  notices  have  been,  at  times, 
unavoidably  absent  from  our  columns,  a de- 
fect which  the  future  shall  remedy.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied, 
and  shall  always  endeavor  to  merit  the 
esteem  of  our  friends  and  co-journalists. 

* 

* * 

The  Home  News  column  of  the  last  issue 
contained  several  deprecatory  allusions  to  the 
mournfully  funny  man  of  the  MONTHLY. 
Now,  be  it  known  to  all,  the  mournfully 
funny  man  has  reformed.  After  reading 
one  of  his  own  articles,  he  became  so  very 
ill  that  it  required  three  weeks  for  his  ex- 
hausted energies  to  recover  from  the  shock 
they  had  sustained.  This  was  a terrible 
warning  for  the  mournfully  funny  man,  and 
he  forthwith  resolved  to  bury  his  facetious 
pen,  and  betake  himself  to  serious  things. 
Having  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  he  joined 
a society  called  “ The  Fordham  Antiquaries," 
of  which  a prominent  rhetorician  is  president. 
In  the  midst  of  this  congenial  throng,  whose 
password,  strange  to  relate,  is  the  word 
“ rascal,”  the  ex-mournfully  funny  man 
entered  upon  some  historical  researches. 
His  industry  was  soon  rewarded.  In  the  old 
days,  when  he  had  frequented  such  royster- 
ing  places  as  the  pie  shop  and  the  infirmary, 
he  had  often  wondered  what  might  be  the 
history  of  those  pleasure  resorts.  Now  all 
this  was  made  clear  to  him.  Like  all  great 
discoverers,  the  commissary  department  was 
the  first  object  of  his  solicitude,  and  he  was 
in  the  beginning  attracted  by  the  pie  shop. 
The  history  of  this  time-honored  institution 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  After  the  erection  of 
the  present  second  division  building,  the  only 
connection  between  it  and  the  old  Rose  Hill 
mansion,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  all  the  col- 
lege buildings,  was  a gravel  path.  At  this 
period  also  the  smaller  boys  purchased  candy 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
tailor  shop,  while  the  larger  boys  patronized 
an  aged  dame  who  vended  toothsome  pies. 
After  some  time,  the  gravel  path  between 
the  two  buildings  we  have  alluded  to  was 


supplemented  by  a long,  low,  wooden  corri- 
dor, through  which  the  students  could  pass 
without  fear  of  a drenching  from  the  ele- 
ments. Still  the  march  of  improvement  kept 
on.  Succeeding  generations  grew  weary  of 
the  corridor,  and,  converting  it  into  a pie 
shop,  transported  it  bodily  to  its  present  rest- 
ing place,  between  second  and  third  division.  1 
Not  long  after  this,  the  goddess  who  pre- 
sided over  the  pies  fell  into  disfavor,  on 
account  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  her 
viands,  and  the  pie  shop  was  left  without  a 
rival.  Holes  were  cut  in  the  sides  of  the 
venerable  building,  a balcony  was  provided, 
and  it  has  since  remained  a monument  of 
Fordham  conviviality. 

After  thoroughly  investigating  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  pie  shop,  the  mournfully 
funny  man  turned  to  the  infirmary.  Here  | 
he  found  a rich  field.  A little  research  soon  | 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  this  building  f. 
had  sheltered  General  Washington  when  his  j 
retreating  army  was  marching  northward  | 
from  New  York  toward  White  Plains.  Nay,  ] 
an  old  tree  was  discovered,  which  tradition  J 
relates  the  father  of  his  country  employed  as  | 
a hitching  post.  The  old  building,  now  the  j 
college  infirmary,  is  still  in  excellent  preser-  I 
vation.and  when  viewed  from  a distant  hill-  j 
top  is  not  a little  picturesque.  Overshadowed  ] 
by  the  majestic  elms  for  which  the  college  is  I 
famous,  and  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  the  I 
white-walled  cottage  resembles  a pearl  in  an  1 
emerald  setting. 

In  the  midst  of  these  investigations,  it 
occurred  to  the  ex-mournfully  funny  man  that 
certain  members  of  the  faculty  might  wish  j 
to  extract  some  information  from  him  just  J 
previous  to  his  leaving  college.  Not  wishing 
to  disappoint  these  gentlemen  in  their  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  the  ex.  procured  a few  1 
text  books,  and  cutting  the  leaves,  began  to 
prepare  for  what  is  vulgarly  termed  an  ex- 
amination. He  is  still  engaged  in  this  pre-  j 
paration,  and,  in  consequence,  will,  for  the  J 
present,  be  heard  from  no  more  by  the  readers  ] 
of  the  Fordham  College  Monthly. 

* 

* * 

Examination  fast  cometh  on,  and  now  doth  ; 
the  slothful  student,  mindful  of  paternal  re- 
buke and  indignation  should  he  “flunk,” 
tremble  in  his  mortal  dread  of  the  great  tri- 
bunal which  will  judge,  with  impartial  judg- 
ment, his  every  thought  and  deed.  For,  verily,  1 
the  prefect  hath  declared,  and  he  may  not 
recall  his  word,  that  to  him  who  doth  not 
satisfy  the  examiner’s  scrutiny  there  shall  be  1 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  and  durance  , 
vile,  until  such  time  as  he,  in  his  great  mercy, 
may  deem  it  salutary  to  release  the  heedless 
youth  from  his  galling  bonds.  No  excuse, 
no  pretense,  no  excitement  of  the  moment,  i 
no  sickness  hath  power  to  satiate  the  judge’s 
investigation.  Heartless  are  they,  and  their  1 
hearts  are  inexorable.  Yea,  even  the  piteous 
wail  of  the  falling  youth  strikes  upon  their 
hearts  as  on  the  adamantine  rock.  Their's  ! 
is  the  strength  of  immortals,  their’s  the  dread 
decree.  Wherefore,  while  it  is. yet  time,  let 
him  who  wishes  in  his  inmost  heart  to  pass 
unharmed  through  the  terrible  ordeal,  apply 
his  mind  and  soul,  all  his  faculties  to  the  en- 
deavor to  appease  the  angry  deities  ; for  strict  i 
shall  be  their  account  of  trivial  deeds  and 
time  misspent.  On  this  account  then,  ye 
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children  of  bondage,  reope  the  direful  book, 
and  con  the  learned,  for,  in  very  truth,  a time 
of  woe  is  fast  approaching  you,  and  your 
happy  homes,  and  your  well  filled  stalls, 
where  dwell  the  mettlesome  steeds. 

* 

. * . * • 

As  vacation  is  rapidly  drawing  near  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  give  a little 
friendly  advice  to  our  fellow  students.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  when  a student,  who 
has  been  absent  from  home  during  five  or 
six  months,  again  finds  himself  in  the  family 
circle,  he  is  naturally  prone  to  take  advantage 
of  the  many  kindnesses  that  are  shown  him, 
and  to  hold  himself  up  before  the  admiring 
crowd  as  a hero,  a very  prodigy,  who,  by  the 
natural  instinct  of  his  wonderful  talents,  has 
achieved  during  the  scholastic  year  exploits 
worthy  of  a Hercules  or  of  an  Achilles.  We, 
indeed,  do  not  find  fault  with  the  humorous, 
very  humorous  histories  of  college  life  as 
given  by  students  ; but  let  us  hope  that  we 
do  not  offend  by  assuring  those  historians 
that  when  truth  is  mingled  ever  so  little  in 
their  narrations  they  are  more  liable  to  receive 
credit.  Therefore,  let  those  who  wish  to  rise 
to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  allow  others  to  sound 
their  praises,  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  them 
remember  that  their  dodging  of  prefects, 
their  countless  “ sells”  on  fellow  students  are 
within  the  power  of  everyone  to  achieve,  who 
may  be  so  inclined.  Let  them  not  boast 
what  a wonderful  record  they  could  have 
made  if  they  had  been  feeling  right,  etc.;  let 
them  not  vaunt  themselves  as  the  heroes  of 
every  action,  good  and  bad,  that  has  taken 
place;  let  them  not  rail  against  misgovern- 
ment,  partiality,  and  other  imaginary  defects 
of  the  college  authorities  ; in  tine,  let  them 
be  modest  in  sounding  their  own  praises, 
charitable  to  all,  allowing  “ the  dead  past  to 
bury  its  dead,”  and  then,  perhaps,  they  may 
not  obtain,  surely  not  merit,  the  name  of  a 
famous  musical  instrument,  called,  we  be- 
lieve, the  lyre. 

The  Central  Market  club  tried  issues  with  the 
Rose  Hills  at  Fordham,  May  27th.  The  game 
was  rather  one-sided,  the  score  at  the  end  of  the 


game  standing  as  follows: 
Rose  Hills.  R. 

1 B. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

3 

9 

3 

5 

G.  Giddings,  3b . . . 

• 2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

Quackenboss,  c.f.  . . 

2 

O 

O 

O 

O'Malley,  l.f 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Gearon,  2b 

3 

I 

I 

0 

F.  Giddings,  p 

5 

O 

IO 

0 

Kernan,  s.s 

4 

2 

4 

0 

Adams,  r.f 

O 

O 

0 

0 

McNamara,  ib 

..  4 

4 

IO 

O 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

. .18 

26 

27 

20 

13 

Central  Market. 

R. 

1 B. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Berry,  lb 

O 

4 

I 

2 

Drescol,  l.f 

O 

5 

O 

O 

McMahon,  c 

. . 2 

I 

8 

I 

3 

Strong,  3b 

I • 

3 

O 

I 

Ryder,  2b 

. . I 

I 

I 

O 

3 

Walt,  s.s 

O 

O 

O 

I 

Wall,  c.f 

O 

2 

I 

O 

Cunningham,  r.f.  . . . 

. . O 

O 

I 

I 

O 

McCaffrey,  p 

0 

3 

0 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

..  6 

3 

27 

4 

II 

Rose  Hills 12502222  2 — 18 

Central  Market,  00500001  o — 6 
Runs  earned — Rose  Hills,  2;  Central  Market, 
o.  First  base  by  errors — Rose  Hills,  2;  Central 
Market,  1.  Total  left  on  bases — Rose  Hills,  12; 
Central  Market,  4.  Total  base  hits — Rose  Hills, 
32;  Central  Market,  3.  Struck  out  — Rose  Hills,  ■ 
o:  Central  Market,  8.  Umpire — Mr.  Brander, 
N.  Y.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  15  minutes. 
Scorer — F.  X.  Barr,  Coll. 

Our  home  club  scored  another  signal  victory 
May  31st,  this  time  over  the  Lafayette  College 


club.  Up  to  the  sixth  inning  the  score  was  tied. 
In  the  seventh  Lafayette  gained  a point,  but  in 
the  eighth  the  hard  hitting  of  the  Rose  Hills 
turned  the  tide  of  affairs  and  gave  us  a lead  of 
one  run.  The  Lafayettes  received  a blank  in 
the  ninth  inning  and  the  game  closed,  the  score 


standing  as  follows: 
Rose  Hills. 

R. 

1 B. 

p.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

I 

6 

I 

5 

G.  Giddings,  3b.  . . . 

2 

I 

I 

O 

Quackenboss,  c.f.  .. 

2 

2 

O 

0 

O’Malley,  l.f 

I 

O 

O 

0 

Gearon,  2b 

. . O 

O 

4 

3 

I 

F.  Giddings,  p 

I 

2 

8 

3 

Kernan,  s.s 

3 

I 

3 

2 

Adams,  r.f 

. . O 

O 

O 

0 

O 

McNamara,  lb.  . . . 

. . I 

O 

II 

I 

O 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

••  5 

IO 

27 

17 

II 

La fayette. 

R. 

1 B. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Martin,  r.f 

O 

2 

O 

O 

Updegrove,  3b 

2 

2 

I 

I 

Drissell,  c 

I 

9 

2 

2 

McIntosh,  lb  ...  . 

I 

4 

O 

2 

Swift,  c.f 

. . O 

O 

3 

O 

I 

Whitmer,  p 

O 

I 

8 

I 

Smith,  s.s 

O 

I 

4 

2 

McDowell,  2b 

O 

2 

2 

I 

Campbell,  l.f. 

O 

O 

O 

O 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

..  4 

4 

24 

17 

IO 

Lafayette. . 1 

0 2 0 

OOI 

0 0- 

-4 

Rose  Hills,  0 

300 

OOO 

2 

-5 

Runs  earned — Rose  Hills,  2;  Lafayette,  o. 
First  base  by  errors — Rose  Hills,  4;  Lafayette,  2. 
Total  left  on  bases  — Rose  Hills,  13;  Lafayette,  3. 
Total  base  hits— Rose  Hills,  11;  Lafayette,  5. 
Struck  out — Rose  Hills,  7;  Lafayette,  4.  Um- 
pire— J.  Kennelly,  ’82.  Time  of  game  — 1 hour 
and  55  minutes.  Scorer — F.  X.  Barr,  College. 

Our  home  team  played  a most  unfortunate 
game  with  the  Brooklyn  professional  team  of 
Brooklyn,  June  2d.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  score 
that  the  Rose  Hills  both  outfielded  and  outbatted 
the  professionals,  notwithstanding  their  adverse 
fortune.  The  Brooklyns  were  fortunate  in  hit- 
ting at  the  proper  lime,  while  our  heavy  batting 
was  done  when  the  bases  were  unoccupied,  hence 


the  following  illy  balanced 
Rose  Hills.  R. 

score: 

1 B. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

3 

3 

0 

I 

G.  Giddings,  3b. 

5 

3 

0 

O 

Quackenboss,  c.f 

. O 

1 

2 

0 

I 

O’Malley,  l.f.  . . 

3 

O 

0 

0 

Gearon,  2b 

1 

3 

5 

0 

F.  Giddings,  p.  . 

1 

2 

6 

I 

Kernan,  s.s 

I 

2 

2 

3 

0 

Adams,  r.f 

3 

O 

O 

I 

McNamara,  ib . . 

. 0 

1 

9 

I 

2 

Totals 

• 5 

20 

24 

15 

6 

Brooklyns. 

R. 

1 B. 

p.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Manning,  2b  . . . 

■ 4 

2 

5 

6 

2 

Farrow,  c 

• 3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

Walker,  lb 

• 4 

2 

8 

I 

I 

Schenck,  3b. . . . 

3 

O 

O 

I 

Morgan,  l.f 

. O 

I 

2 

O 

O 

McGill,  p 

I 

O 

3 

O 

Williams,  c.f.  . . . 

O 

3 

2 

O 

Geer  s.s 

I 

2 

I 

I 

Dolan,  r.f 

O 

I 

2 

O 

I 

Totals 

• 15 

13 

27 

15 

8 

Rose  Hills, 

O O 

O I 

I 2 I 

O 0 — 

■ 5 

Brooklyns . 

O I 

3 3 

0 3 5 

O 

15 

Runs  earned  — 

Rose 

Hills,  4; 

Brooklyns, 

5- 

First  base  by  errors — Rose  Hills,  o;  Brooklyns,  2. 
Total  left  on  bases — Rose  Hills,  9;  Brooklyns,  5. 
Total  base  hits — Rose  IT  ills,  28;  Brooklyns,  18. 
Struck  out — Rose  Hills,  2;  Brooklyns,  2.  Um- 
pire— Mr.  Fleming.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and 
50  minutes.  Scorer — J.  Quin,  Asst.,  College. 

The  Rose  Hills  went  to  New  Haven  June  5th 
and  met  the  formidable  Yale  team.  Jones’ 
pitching  was  so  effective  that  up  to  the  fifth  in- 
ning the  Rose  Hills  were  unable  to  score.  In 
the  last  five  innings  our  fielding  was  so  perfect 
that  Yale  did  not  score  a single  run,  while  good 
base  running  and  a couple  of  timely  hits  by  our 


men  diminished  Yale's  lead  considerably.  At 
the  finish  the  score  stood  as  follows: 

Rose  Hills.  R.  1 B.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Enright,  c o o 4 4 2 

G.  Giddings,  3b 1 o 2 1 1 

Quackenboss,  c.f o o 3 O'  o 

O’Malley,  l.f 1 1 o o o 

Gearon,  2b o o 5 3 2 

F.  Giddings,  p o o o 2 1 

Kernan,  s.s o o t 5 5 

Adams,  r.f 1 1 3 2 o 

McNamara,  lb 1 o 9 o 1 


Totals 4 

Yale.  R. 

Hubbard,  c.  & l.f 2 

Griggs,  s.s 2 

Hopkins,  3b o 

Terry,  2b  o 

Jones,  p.  & c f . . . . o 

Childs,  lb  o 

Souther,  l.f.  & c 1 

McKee,  r.f 1 

Booth,  c.f.  & p 1 


2 27 

1 B.  P.O. 

3 o 

1 2 

1 o 

1 2 

2 1 

0 2 

2 18 

1 2 

1 1 


17  12 

A.  E. 
o 3 

0 1 

1 1 

O 2 
O I 
O O 

0 2 

1 O 
IO  o 


Totals 7 12  27  12  10 

Rose  Hills,  00001002  1 — 4 

Yale 10240000  0—7 

Runs  earned — Rose  Hills,  o;  Yale,  o.  First 
base  by  errors — Rose  Hills,  2;  Yale,  5.  Total 
left  on  bases — Rose  Hills,  1;  Yale,  8.  Total 
base  hits — Rose  Hills,  2;  Yale,  12.  Struck  out 
— Rose  Hills,  11;  Yale,  1.  Umpire — Mr.  Camp, 
of  Yale  Coll.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  40 
minutes.  Scorer — F.  X.  Barr,  St.  John’s  Coll. 


The  Rose  Hills  closed  their  remarkably  suc- 
cessful season  June  71  h,  in  a game  with  the 
Alerts  of  Seton  Hall  College.  The  Alerts  were 
out  in  full  force,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Yale,  are  the  strongest  amateur  organization  that 
the  Rose  Hills  have  met  this  season.  The 
pitching  and  catching  of  Dowd  and  Smith  were 
exceptionally  fine.  In  the  eighth  inning  the 
score  stood  five  to  three  in  favor  of  the  Alerts. 
In  the  ninth  the  Rose  Hills  tied  the  score  amidst 
the  most  intense  excitement.  Neither  side  suc- 
ceeded in  scoring  in  the  tenth  inning.  In  the 
eleventh  the  Rose  Hills,  by  good  base  running, 
passed  their  opponents  by  two  runs,  shutting  out 
the  Alerts  in  the  last  half.  Enright,  G.  Giddings, 
Adams  and  McNamara  did  good  work  at  the  bat 
for  the  home  team,  while  Healy  and  Frisbie  car- 
ried off  the  honors  for  the  Alerts.  The  umpiring 
of  Mr  Hassard,  of  Brooklyn,  gave  entire  satis- 
faction to  both  sides.  The  score  at  the  end  of 


the  eleventh  inn 

Rose  Hills. 

ing  stood  as 

R. 

follows: 

1 B.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

2 

12 

I 

3 

G.  Giddings,  3b 

' O 

2 

2 

I 

2 

Quackenboss,  c 

,f 1 

I 

1 

I 

0 

O’Malley,  1.1.  . . 

O 

1 

O 

0 

Gearon,  2b.  . . . 

O 

6 

I 

0 

F.  Giddings,  p. 

I 

O 

O 

IO 

j 

Kernan,  s.s. . . . 

I 

2 

3 

1 

Adams,  r.f  . . . . 

2 

I 

I 

0 

McNamara,  ib. 

2 

8 

I 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

7 

IO 

33 

19 

7 

A lerts. 

R. 

iB. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Dowd,  p 

I 

O 

I I 

3 

Kelley,  ib 

O 

l6 

O 

O 

Reynolds,  3b.  . . 

O 

I 

6 

2 

Smith,  c 

I 

9 

I 

I 

Healy,  l.f 

I 

2 

3 

O 

I 

Frisbie,  2b 

2 

0 

1 

I 

l.amarche,  r. f.  . 

O 

1 

O 

0 

Brennan,  c.f.  . 

O 

I 

3 

0 

I 

Ryan,  s.s 

I 

0 

3 

O 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

5 

8 

33 

22 

9 

Rose  Hills, 

2 0 0 0 1 0 0 

020 

2—7 

Alerts 

0 0 0 0 O C 

» 2 

300 

»—5 

Runs  earned- 

-Rose  Hills, 

i ; 

Alerts, 

1.  First 

base  by  errors  — Rose  Hills,  7;  Alerts,  3.  Total 
left  on  bases — Rose  Hills,  8;  Alerts,  6.  Total 
base  hits — Rose  Hills,  12;  Alerts,  10.  Struck 
out — Rose  Hills,  4;  Alerts,  7.  Umpire — Mr. 
Hassard.  Time  of  game — 2 hours  and  5 min- 
utes. Scorer — J.  M.  Quin,  College. 
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RADIANT  MATTER. 

N.B. — A Lecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  A.  Freeman,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  John’s  College. 

Gentlemen : The  subject  of  this  evening's 
lecture  is  “ Radiant  Matter.” 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  generally 
thought  that  the  various  substances  of  which 
the  material  universe  is  made  up,  existed, 
and  could  exist,  only  in  three  states — the 
solid,  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous. 

I propose  to  show  you  that  matter  can  ex- 
ist in  a fourth  or  ultra-gaseous  state. 

In  order  to  render  clear  what  is  going  to 
be  said  about  this  fourth  state  of  matter,  it 
seems  to  me  very  necessary  to  give  at  least 
a faint  outline  of  the  modern  theory  concern- 
ing the  three  other  states  previously  recog- 
nized. 

I will  not  a.ttempt  to  advance  any  proofs 
of  that  theory,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  take  more  time  than  is  at  our  disposal, 
and,  besides,. if  it  be  thought  worth  the  while 
we  can  return  to  it  at  some  future  day;  and, 
because,  in  the  second  place,  whether  that 
theory  be  the  true  one  or  not,  I think  the 
existence  of  Radiant  Matter  can  be  pretty 
clearly  shown  independently  of  any  theory. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  see  how  these  things 
are  linked  together. 

The  modern  theory,  therefore,  concerning 
matter  and  its  three  states,  is  something  like 
this  ; 

Bodies,  by  which  we  mean  limited  portions 
of  matter,  are  made  up  of  molecules.  Mole- 
cules are  made  up  of  atoms. 

Take,  for  example,  a little  lump  of  com- 
mon salt.  Divide  it  into  two  parts;  each 
part  will  be  salt.  Divide  each  of  these  parts 
again,  and  while  you  are  at  it  keep  on  and 
on  until  the  little  lump  has  been  broken  up 
into  particles  so  fine  that  no  further  division 
is  possible  by  any  physical  means.  These 
little  particles  the  physicist  calls  molecules. 
Each  molecule  is  a molecule  of  salt,  and  has 
the  properties  of  salt,  and  will  produce,  in  its 
own  little  way,  results  similar  to  those  which 
the  original  lump  would  produce. 

The  Physicist's  next  door  neighbor  is  a 
chemist,  and  he,  coming  in  and  seeing  what 
has  been  going  on  and  how  things  have 
come  to  a standstill,  says  : “Give  me  some 
of  your  molecules  of  salt  and  I will  divide 
them  still  further."  And  so  he  will,  but  by 
chemical,  not  physical,  means.  He  will  pour 
a little  oil  of  vitriol  on  them,  and  then  each 
molecule  of  salt  will  be  torn  asunder,  divided 
into  two  parts;  but  neither  part  will  be  salt. 
One  of  them  is  called  sodium,  the  other 
chlorine.  And  each  of  them  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  other,  and  totally  different 
from  the  original  salt.  These  smaller  parti- 
cles of  which  the  molecule  is  composed  are 
called*  atoms.  A single  atom  of  any  kind 
cannot  exist  except  in  combination  with  some 
other  atom  or  atoms,  but  the  molecule  has 
an  independent  existence  of  its  own. 

At  this  point  natural  science  instinctively 


feels  that  it  has  reached  the  end  of  its  tether, 
and  leaves  to  metaphysics  to  tell  us  of  what 
principles,  as  they  are  called,  the  atom  is 
composed.  With  this  question  we  have 
nothing  to  do  just  now,  and  we  will  lay  it 
reverently  aside.  We  will  also  lay  aside  the 
atoms,  as  such,  and  let  the  chemist  take  care 
of  them. 

Being  physicists  to-night  we  will  follow 
up  the  molecules  and  see  what  becomes  of 
them. 

The  theory  goes  on  to  state  that  the  num- 
ber of  molecules  in  a body  is  fearfully  great. 
Mr.  Johnston  Storey,  for  example,  has  esti- 
mated that  a cubic  inch  of  air,  at  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  contains  more 
than  16  sextillions  (16,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000)  of  molecules. 

Now.  how  many  is  that?  Well,  suppose 
we  were  to  count  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
second  it  would  take  more  than  500  trillions 
of  years  to  get  through  (500,000,000,000,000). 

Even  were  we  to  attempt  to  count  these 
years,  counting  again  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
second,  we  would  scarcely  finish  our  task  in 
twenty  million  of  years  (20,000,000). 

And  yet  air  is  not  a very  dense  substance. 
If  now  there  are  so  many  molecules  as  that 
in  one  cubic  inch  of  air,  how  many  are  there 
in  all  the  solid  liquid  and  gaseous  matter  of 
the  earth,  of  the  sun,  of  the  universe  ? That’s 
a problem  for  some  one  whose  time  hangs 
heavy  on  his  hands. 

The  theory  goes  on  again  to  say  that  the 
molecules,  of  which  matter  is  made  up,  are 
not  in  contact  with  one  another,  but  that 
they  are  relatively  very  far  apart ; some  say 
as  far  apart,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  as  the 
planets  are  from  one  another.  It  follows 
that  the  molecule  must  be  inconceivably 
small. 

“ A thing  so  small,  ’tvvixt  it  and  nothing 
naught  remains,”  except  the  atom,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  too  small  to  exist  alone. 

A7iother  part  of  the  theory,  and  the  part 
which  most  nearly  concerns  us  now,  is  that 
the  molecules  of  bodies  are  not  in  a state  of 
rest ; that  on  the  contrary  they  are  in  a state 
of  continual,  rapid,  violent  motion,  and  that 
the  difference  between  solids,  liquids  and 
gases  depends  mainly  on  the  amount  and 
character  of  this  molecular  movement. 

In  a solid  body,  a lump  of  ice  for  example, 
each  molecule  oscillates  up  and  down*  right 
and  left,  back  and  forth,  about  a fixed  cen- 
ter, millions  of  times  in  a second. 

In  the  same  body,  when  brought  to  the 
liquid  state,  the  distance  between  the  mole- 
cules is  greater,  the  motion  of  the  molecules 
is  so  long  that  they  frequently  encounter 
each  other. 

In  the  same  body  again,  when  turned  into 
a gas  or  vapor,  the  distance  between  the 
molecules  has  been  enormously  increased, 
the  motion  of  the  molecules  has  become  very 
much  more  rapid,  the  swing  of  the  molecules 
has  greatly  augmented,  and  the  number  of 
encounters  between  them  has  reached  a 


point  to  which  our  imagination  tries  in  vain 
to  attain. 

What  is  true  of  that  body  which,  when 
solid,  we  call  ice ; when  liquid,  water ; and 
when  gaseous,  steam  or  aqueous  vapor,  is 
equally  true  of  other  bodies. 

The  molecules  of  a body,  even  solid,  in 
their  excursions  impinge  upon  one  another, 
and  those  that  form  the  external  layer  im- 
pinge upon  the  nearest  molecules  of  neigh- 
boring bodies,  and  to  these  impacts  are  due 
the  impressions  which  matter  makes  on  our 
organs  of  sense. 

The  rate  and  amplitude  of  the  vibrations, 
and  the  number  of  encounters  per  second, 
may  be  augmented  by  the  application  and 
diminished  by  the  subtraction  of  heat.  More- 
over, it  is  clear  that  if,  in  a given  volume  of 
matter,  we  diminish  the  number  of  molecules, 
those  that  are  left  will  encounter  each  other 
less  often,  and  being  less  impeded  the  swing 
of  the  molecules  will  be  longer  between  con- 
secutive collisions. 

Now  let  us  take  our  vapor  of  water,  at 
212  deg.  F.,  and  enclose  it  in  a strong  vessel 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  which  is  about 
15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  molecules 
are  hammering  away  at  each  other  and 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  result 
of  these  blows  is  what  we  call  precisely  the 
pressure  or  tension  of  the  gas,  i.e.,  its  ten- 
dency to  escape. 

If,  now,  we  apply  heat  to  this  gas  the  vi- 
brations of  the  molecules  become  more  rapid, 
i.e.,  the  gas  gets  hotter,  and  the  number  and 
vigor  of  their  collisions  is  increased,  i.e.,  the 
gas  acquires  a greater  tendency  to  escape; 
the  result,  therefore,  is  that  we  have  a hotter 
gas  at  a higher  tension. 

But  the  blows  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas 
against  the  molecules  of  the  vessel  have  put 
them  into  a state  of  more  rapid  and  more 
vigorous  motion,  and  the  vessel  itself  is 
therefore  hotter,  and,  were  it  confined,  its 
tension  would  also  become  greater.  But  not 
being  confined  it  simply  expands. 

Nor  does  the  action  stop  here,  for  the 
molecules  of  the  vessel  impinge  in  turn  on 
the  molecules  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  in 
the  same  way,  as  already  described,  heat  the 
air  itself  and  also  cause  it  to  expand. 

We  might  continue  this  heating  up  through 
300  deg.,  400  deg.,  500  deg.,  or  more,  until 
the  solid  walls  of  the  vessel  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  vvithstand  the  bombardment  of 
the  molecules,  and  then  some  weaker  part 
would  give  way  and  an  explosion  would  en- 
sue. 

But  suppose  we  remove  the  source  of  heat 
before  the  catastrophe  takes  place,  what  will 
happen  ? The  molecules  will  keep  on  for  a 
time  in  their  mad  drivings  against  one  another 
and  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  the 
blows  will  gradually  become  more  feeble, 
for  the  molecular  motion  communicated  to 
the  vessel  is  lost  to  the  molecules  of  the  gas 
which  gave  it,  and  the  molecular  motion 
communicated  to  the  air  is  lost  to  the  mole- 
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cules  of  the  vessel  which  gave  it,  and  the 
molecular  motion  which  was  communicated 
to  the  air  will  be  transmitted  to  the  ether, 
and  will  continue  on,  we  know  not  whither, 
perhaps  to  be  lost  in  space,  if  that  means 
anything,  perhaps  rather  to  nestle  for  a mo- 
ment in  some  quiet  nook  of  any  one  of  the 
giant  worlds  of  God’s  mighty  universe,  and 
hen  speed  on  again  to  another,  and  another, 
and  another,  and  so  on,  and  then,  perhaps, 
after  millions  of  ages,  come  quivering  back 
to  our  little  earth  again,  seeking  rest  but 
finding  none. 

However,  this  may  be,  the  additional  mole- 
cular motion  which  we  had  set  up  in  the  gas, 
by  means  of  heat,  sooner  or  later  dies  out, 
and  we  have  our  gas  back  again  at  212  deg. 
F.  and  15  lbs.  pressure.  But  now  comes  the 
critical  moment.  The  swing  of  the  mole- 
cules is  about  at  its  shortest  for  this  particu- 
lar state  of  the  substance  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  Yet,  lessen  it  must,  unless  we  sup- 
ply what  is  being  lost,  which  we  suppose  we 
are  not  doing,  and  so  our  vapor  or  gas  begins 
to  change  to  a liquid.  The  longer  vibrations, 
which  indicate  a gas,  are  being  changed  to 
the  shorter  ones,  which  belong  to  a liquid, 
and  being  shorter  they  are  more  rapid  and 
hence  they  reveal  themselves  as  heat.  This 
is  why  a body  in  passing  from  the  gaseous 
to  the  liquid  state  gives  out  so  much  of  what 
was  called  its  latent  heat,  and  this  heat  keeps 
the  temperature  up  to  212  deg.  F.  until  all 
the  gas  has  changed  its  state  by  becoming  a 
liquid.  It  now  occupies  about  one  sixteen- 
hundredth  of  the  space  originally  occupied 
by  the  vapor. 

But  the  battle  is  not  over  yet,  for  although 
their  blows  grow  weaker  and  ultimately 
slower,  not  a molecule  has  deserted  the 
ranks.  Each  one  strikes  his  blow,  loses  a 
little  of  his  strength  in  so  doing,  and  makes 
a shorter  excursion  next  time,  and  soon  be- 
gins to  take  more  time  to  do  it,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  that  the  water  grows 
colder — and  at  the  same  time  contracts  in 
volume — until  our  thermometer  only  marks 
39.1  deg,  F. 

The  ranks  are  so  serried  now  that  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  close  in  any  further. 
The  water  is  at  its  densest. 

For,  while  the  temperature  still  descends, 
the  molecules  begin  to  spread  out  again,  and 
to  group  themselves  in  six-sided  figures. 
They  seem  to  know  that  some  change  is  im- 
pending and  wish  to  make  a gallant  stand, 
or  at  least  not  to  be  found  with  disordered 
ranks  when  tbe  change  does  come. 

The  temperature  of  the  most  exposed  por- 
tion goes  down  to  32  deg.  F.,  and  a.  few  of 
the  outside  battalions  fall  and  are  changed, 
where  they  fall,  into  transparent  hexagonal 
crystals  of  ice  ; and  now  others,  and  others, 
share  the  same  fate,  each  one  giving  up  the 
molecular  motion  which  kept  it  liquid  to  its 
still  unconquered  neighbors,  thus  helping  to 
keep  their  temperature  up  to  32  deg.,  and 
retarding  their  fate  a little  ^onger.  But,  one 


by  one,  they  all  fall,  until  you,  who  are  look- 
ing on,  would  say  that  the  iron  grip  of  death 
was  fastened  upon  all. 

But  it  is  not  so.  This  mass  of  ice  is  not 
absolutely  cold,  and  therefore  it  is  not  dead. 
The  molecules  are  still  vibrating,  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  that  this  ice  can  be  cooled  down 
further  yet.  But  how  far?  Can  the  vibra- 
tions, which  we  call  heat,  ever  be  stilled  ? 
There  is  a certain  calculation  tending  to 
show  that  at  about  500  deg.  F.  below  the 
freezing  temperature  of  water  all  molecular 
movement  would  cease.  I have  my  own 
doubts  about  the  reliableness  of  this  calcu- 
lation. However  that  may  be,  what  matter, 
whose  molecules  are  not  in  a state  of  vibra- 
tion, would  be  like  it  is  totally  impossible  to 
conjecture. 

Such  is  an  outline,  very  sketchy  it  is  true, 
but  still  I believe  recognizable,  of  the  modern 
theory  concerning  the  solid,  liquid  and  gas- 
eous states  of  matter. 

Now,  where  does  radiant  matter  come  in? 
Sixty-seven  years  ago  one  of  the  profoundest 
thinkers  among  modern  physicists,  Michael 
Faraday,  conceived  the  idea  of  radiant  mat- 
ter. I cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  own 
words,  written  at  that  time  : 

“ If  we  conceive  a change  (says  he)  as  far 
beyond  vaporization  as  that  is  above  fluidity 
* * * we  shall  perhaps,  if  we  can  form 

any  conception  at  all,  not  fall  far  short  of 
radiant  matter.” 

Three  years  later  we  find  him  at  it  again, 
and  seeking  to  prove  by  analogy  the  proba- 
bility of  the  existence  of  radiant  matter,  thus: 

“ I may  now  notice  a curious  progression 
in  physical  properties  accompanying  changes 
of  form,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to 
induce  in  the  inventive  and  sanguine  philos- 
opher a considerable  degree  of  belief  in  the 
association  of  the  radiant  form,  with  the 
others,  in  the  set  of  changes. 

“ As  we  ascend  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid 
and  gaseous  states  physical  properties  di- 
minish in  number  and  variety,  each  state 
losing  some  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
preceding  state.  When  solids  are  converted 
into  fluids  all  varieties  of  hardness  and  soft- 
ness are  necessarily  lost.  Crystalline  and 
other  shapes  are  destroyed.  Opacity  and 
color  frequently  give  way  to  colorless  trans- 
parency, and  a general  mobility  of  particles 
is  conferred. 

“ Passing  onward  to  the  gaseous  state, 
still  more  of  the  evident  characters  of  bodies 
are  annihilated.  The  immense  differences 
in  their  weight  almost  disappear ; the  remains 
of  the  difference  in  color  that  were  left  are 
lost.  Transparency  becomes  universal,  and 
they  are  all  elastic.  They  now  form  but  one 
set  of  substances,  and  the  varieties  ol  density, 
hardness,  opacity,  color,  elasticity  and  form, 
which  render  the  number  of  solids  and  fluids 
almost  infinite,  are  now  supplied  by  a few 
slight  variations  in  weight  and  some  unim- 
portant shades  of  color.” 

Faraday  then  continues  to  say  that  if 


radiant  matter  does  exist  it  should  be  matter 
which  has  lost  still  more  of  its  properties  in 
the  change  from  the  gaseous  state. 

And  so  it  has  turned  out,  for,  as  far  at 
least  as  is  known  at  the  present  time,  radi- 
ant matter,  whether  produced  from  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  or  any- 
thing else,  has  in  all  cases  exactly  the  same 
physical  properties.  Thus,  therefore,  in 
changing  from  the  gaseous  to  the  radiant 
state  matter  loses  absolutely  all  the  physical 
differences  which  it  possessed  in  the  other 
states.  Therefore  it  is  an  ultra-gaseous  state 
of  matter. 

What  a wonderful  intuition  Faraday  must 
have  had  thus  to  describe  and  battle  for 
what  he  had  no  means  of  finding  experiment- 
ally. 

After  Faraday  left  it  radiant  matter  seems 
to  have  made  little  progress  in  the  scientific 
world  until  about  four  years  ago,  when  Dr. 
Crookes,  the  eminent  scientist  of  London, 
took  the  subject  in  hand  experimentally,  and 
succeeded  in  producing  this  radiant  matter 
and  getting  it  under  control,  and  to  him  is 
due  nearly  all  our  knowledge  concerning  it. 

After  all,  what  is  radiant  matter? 

Independently  of  any  and  every  theory, 
radiant  matter  is  nothing  more  than  ordi- 
nary matter  in  an  extremely  rarified  condition. 

For  example,  if  I take  a closed  vessel, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  exhaust  the 
air,  or  whatever  gas  it  may  have  contained, 
until  I have  left  only  about  1 one-thousandth 
of  the  original  quantity,  that  residue  will  still 
have  the  physical  properties  of  the  original 
gas.  But  if  I continue  the  exhaustion  until 
I have  only  about  one  one-millionth  left,  that 
part  will  have  properties  so  different  from 
the  gas  we  started  out  with  that  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  giving  it  a different  name. 

If,  however,  we  accept  the  modern  theory, 
which  I have  already  spoken  of,  then  we  will 
say  that  matter  is  in  the  radiant  state  when 
its  molecules  are  so  far  apart  that  they  can 
travel  appreciable  distances  without  interfer- 
ing with  one  another,  or  better,  perhaps, 
when  the  number  of  collisions  in  a given 
space  is  smaller  compared  with  the  number 
of  misses.  Radiant  matter  is,  therefore,  not 
a new  kind  of  substance,  but  ordinary  matter 
in  another  or  fourth  state. 

Here  follow  mere  indications  of  the  experi- 
ments performed  by  the  lecturer  in  order  to 
prove  the  existence  of  radiant  matter  and  its 
properties. 

1st.  experiment  was  to  show  that  the 
molecules  travel  over  appreciable  distances 
with  very  few  collisions.  A flat  disk  of 
aluminum  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  tube 
was  put  in  communication  with  the  negative 
pole  of  an  induction  coil,  and  platinum 
wires  at  either  end  of  the  tube  with  the  posi- 
tive pole.  There  then  appeared  at  each  side 
of  the  aluminum  disk  a dark  space  half- 
inch in  length,  which  space  is  called  the 
“mean  free  path”  of  the  molecules. 

Experiment  II.  illustrated  that  the  “mean 
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free  path”  of  the  molecules,  in  this  case,  is 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  so 
the  molecules,  shot  out  from  the  negative 
pole,  strike  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  produce 
phosphorescence,  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  glass.  English  glass  giving  a blue ; 
uranium  glass  a bright  green,  and  soft  Ger- 
man glass  a pale  green  color.  That  portion 
only  of  the  tubes  against  which  the  mole- 
cules strike  is  rendered  phosphorescent. 

III.  A Geissler  tube  (i.e.,  a tube  in  which 
matter  exists  in  a gaseous  condition)  was 
now  used  to  show  that  all  the  portion  of  the 
tube  composed  of  uranium  glass  became 
phosphorescent,  contrasting  with  experiment 
II. 

IV.  Several  tubes  were  now  used  contain- 
ing traces  of  various  gases  to  demonstrate 
that  the  color  produced  by  the  electric  spark 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  gaseous  resi- 
due, whereas  such  is  never  the  case  with 
radiant  matter. 

V.  The  effect  of  a stream  of  radiant  mat- 
ter on  substances  depends  on  the  nature  of 
those  substances.  The  diamond  shining 
with  a bright  green  phosphorescence,  rubies 
with  a bright  red,  calite  with  beautiful  gold- 
en green,  strontianite  with  a still  more  beau- 
tiful golden  purple. 

VI.  Phosphorescence  due  to  the  degree  of 
exhaustion  in  the  tube.  At  a high  exhaus- 
tion we  have  all  the  phenomena  of  radiant 
matter,  at  a lower  degree  of  exhaustion  those 
of  gaseous  matter  appear, 

VII.  Radiant  matter  travels  in  straight 
lines  and  refuses  to  “ turn  a corner,” 

in  a V-shaped  tube  only  the  side  connected 
with  negative  pole  is  rendered  phosphores- 
cent. 

A Geissler  tube  then  evidenced  that 
in  non-radiant  matter  the  electric  spark  fol- 
lows all  the  windings  of  the  tube. 

VIII.  Twobulbs  exactly  similar — one  con- 
taining gaseous  the  other  radiant  matter — 
were  employed  to  show  that  in  the  former 
the  phenomena  depended  very  much  on  the 
position  of  the  positive  pole,  while  in  the  lat- 
ter the  position  of  the  positive  pole  had 
scarcely  an  appreciable  effect. 

IX.  A tube  was  next  used  to  show  that 
radiant  matter  is  shot  off  from  the  negative 
pole  normal  to  each  element  of  its  surface. 
The  negative  pole  was  in  the  form  of  a hemi- 
cylindrical  mirror.  The  curved  lines  on  the 
sides  of  the  tube  and  the  focus  within  were 
very  clearly  seen 

X.  Radiant  matter  casts  a shadow  when 
intercepted  by  a solid  body.  The  negative 
pole  was  in  the  form  of  a flat  dish.  An  alu- 
minum cross  placed  in  the  bulb  intercepted 
the  stream  of  radiant  matter,  and  a perfectly 
sharp  shadow  of  the  cross  was  projected  on 
the  larger  end  of  the  bulb.  There  being  no 
penumbra  it  was  clear  that  the  effect  was 
really  due  to  the  interception  of  the  stream, 
and  not  to  any  luminosity  of  the  negative 
pole. 

XI.  Radiant  matter  exerts  a strong  me- 
chanical action  where  it  strikes. 

A little  wheel,  with  veins  of  mica,  was 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  backwards  and  for 
wards  according  as  the  electric  current  was 
sent  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  No  Geiss- 
ler tube  would  do  that. 

XII.  In  this  experiment  the  same  effect 


was  shown  by  the  recoil  of  a movable  nega- 
tive pole.  The  revolution  of  the  wheel  was 
very  rapid,  but  on  account  of  the  intermit- 
tancy  of  the  electric  spark  it  appeared  at 
times  to  be  stationary,  at  other  times  to  re- 
volve in  an  opposite  direction.  A supple- 
mentary experiment  was  here  introduced  to 
show  this  phenomenon  on  a larger  scale. 

XIII.  The  mechanical  action  was  again 
shown  by  having  a movable  negative  pole  in 
the  form  of  a steamship  screw. 

XIV.  A stream  of  radiant  matter  is  de- 
flected from  its  course  by  the  action  of  a 
strong  magnet,  and  after  deflection  does  not 
revert  to  its  former  course. 

XV.  A tube  arranged  in  such  a way  that 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  could  be  varied  was 
used  to  prove  that  the  form  of  the  trajectory 
depends  on  the  degree  of  exhaustion.  The 
higher  the  degree  of  exhaustion  the  less  the 
deflection  produced  by  the  magnet. 

XVI.  The  tube  used  in  this  experiment 
contained  matter  in  the  gaseous  state,  and 
it  was  seen  that  the  line  of  purple  light  was 
also  deflected  by  the  magnet,  but  that  it  im- 
mediately reverted  to  its  former  course,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
preceding  experiment. 

XVII.  In  a tube  containing  a vaned  wheel 
a screen  was  so  placed  as  to  hinder  the 
stream  of  radiant  matter  from  falling  on  the 
paddles  of  the  wheel,  and  consequently  no 
motion  was  produced. 

A magnet  being  now  placed  in  the  proper 
position  caused  the  stream  of  radiant  matter 
to  be  deflected  so  as  to  strike  the  vanes  when 
the  wheel  revolved  rapidly. 

XVIII.  The  tube  next  shown  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  two  separate  streams  of  radiant 
matter,  the  one  above,  the  other  below,  the 
axis  of  the  tube,  could  be  sent  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  When  either  the  upper  or 
lower  stream  was  sent  alone  it  was  seen  to 
converge  towards  the  axis  of  the  tube.  When 
both  were  sent  along  at  the  same  time  they  di- 
verged from  each  other,  thus  showing  that  the 
streams  consisted  of  particles  of  matter  elec- 
trified with  the  same  kind  of  statical  electric- 
ity, and  did  not  carry  a current  of  dynamical 
electricity. 

XIX.  Radiant  matter  when  arrested  in  its 
course  produces  heat. 

A piece  of  irridio-platinum  was  brought  to 
a red  heat  when  the  radiant  matter  was 
brought  to  a focus. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  of  radiant 
matter  is  pretty  well  made  out.  That  we 
have  here  a state  of  matter  very  different 
from  the  gaseous  state,  and,  of  course,  still 
more  different  from  the  solid  and  liquid. 

But  one  word  more  remains  to  be  said. 
In  our  experiments  we  have  been  dealing 
with  molecules,  not  with  atoms  as  such,  be- 
cause the  chemical  properties  seem  un- 
changed. Thus  the  potash  still  retains  its 
affinity  for  the  molecules  of  water  even  in  the 
radiant  state,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
still  absorbs  them  long  after  the  state  of 
radiant  matter- has  been  entered  on.  For, 
the  best  degree  of  exhaustion  for  most  of  the 
experiments  is  about  one  one-millionth  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  but  by  means  of  the 
chemical  action  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  etc.,  Dr.  Crookes  has  reduced 
the  pressure  to  one  twenty-millionth  part 
of  an  atmosphere,  chemical  action  going  on 
even  down  there. 

Note. — The  last  experiment  showed  in 
electric  illumination  the  title  of  the  college. 
The  success  and  brilliancy  of  the  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  the  very  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience,  made  this  lecture  the  finest, 
perhaps,  ever  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Xavier 
Union. 
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Booming ! 

“ Say,  how  far  would  you  bin  if  didn’t  call 
you  ? " 

Strange  meetings  those,  under  the  big 
tree  in  left  field. 

College  will  close  on  the  20th  inst. 

Messrs.  Ed.  and  Thos.  A spell  were  present 
at  the  game  between  the  Rose  Hills  and 
Steven’s  Institute  Club. 

Examinations!  “A  horse,  a horse,  my 
kingdom  for  a horse  ! ” 

“Dan  (Watts)  the  matter?”  “That  is  a 
veryMehan  (mean)  thing,”  and  “Barr  him 
out,”  are  still  current  jokes  (?)  on  the  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  V.  de  la  Hoz  holds  the  belt  as  the 
champion  rat  catcher. 

Mr.  Henry  Reardon,  of  Albany,  paid  us  a 
visit  May  24th. 

We  call  the  attention  of  old  graduates  to 
the  last  editorial  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Monthly.  Give  us  a lift. 

The  Alerts  of  Seton  Hall  defeated  the 
Williamsburgh  A.  C.  6 to  4.  Shall  we  do  as 
well  ? 

The  Rose  Hills  were  defeated  by  the 
Stock  Exchange ; the  Stock  Exchange  de- 
feated the  Yales;  the  Steven’s  Institute  Club 
defeated  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Rose 
Hills  gained  a decided  victory  over  the 
Steven’s  Institute.  O,  fickle  base-ball! 

“ Programmes  ” for  examination  do  not 
afford  so  much  pleasure  as  printed  ones. 

The  affability  of  the  students  towards  the 
professors  is  quite  noticeable  as  examination 
approaches. 

Who  is  so  “ sick  ” about  the  lawn  mower  ? 
Did  the  purchase  of  that  valuable  little  ma 
chine  cause  any  very  heavy  drain  upon  his 
pocket-book  ? 

Who  handed  in  a sheet  of  foolscap  ? 

Who  started  the  prayers  on  the  morning 
of  June  2d  ? 

The  Lafayette  boys  seemed  pleased  with 
our  hospitality. 

The  Amateur  Athlete  is  the  best  papei 
of  the  kind  printed. 

How  people’s  tastes  differ  ! Some  profes- 
sors prefer  to  sit,  others  to  stand,  while 
teaching. 

P.  T.’s  sideboards  promise  well  for  com- 
mencement. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Barrett,  brother  of  Thos.  Barrett, 
a former  student  of  St.  John’s,  called  upon 
friends  at  the  college  last  month. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kennelly,  ’82,  umpired  the  game 
between  the  Lafayettes  and  Rose  Hills. 

Messrs.  John  and  Thos.  Aspell  lend  their 
inspiring  presence  to  many  of  our  games. 

College  closes  so  early  this  year  that  some 
of  our  rural  students  will  experience  great 
difficulty  in  getting  home.  The  Fourth  of 
July  train  will  not  start  till  July  the  fourth. 
Already  some  are  preparing  for  overland 
trips,  if  we  may  judge  in  one  instance  by  the 
purchase  of  a pair  of  number  nine  shoes. 
Walking  is  good  in  Pennsylvania. 

St.  John’s  is  having  a boom.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  applications  for  admis- 
sion next  year,  our  boarding  list  will  reach 
three  hundred.  Come  on,  boys!  St.  John’s 
hospitable  doors  are  open,  ready  to  receive 
any  number. 
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Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Walter  N.  Kernan 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  the  arduous  duties  of  Secretary 
of  the  Baseball  Association.  The  corres- 
pondence has  been  very  large  this  year,  and 
has  entailed  no  little  labor  upon  him. 

Contributions  to  the  baseball  fund  from 
outside  sources  are  not  so  great  as  to  incon- 
venience the  treasurer  in  recording  them. 

Many  compliments  have  been  paid  our 
boys  for  the  gentlemanly  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  games. 

So  effective  was  our  battery  in  the  game 
with  the  Brooklyns  that  Manager  Taylor 
desired  its  services  for  the  following  day. 

Many  beautiful  improvements  have  been 
made  in  our  grounds  since  the  advent  of  the 
new  landscape  gardener. 

We  congratulate  Brother  Roach  upon 
securing  the  services  of  B.  B.  as  assistant 
infirmarian. 

Rev.  Thos.  McManus,  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Lowell,  was  with  us  for  a short  time,  visit- 
ing his  brother  and  friends  at  St.  John’s. 

Nothing  would  give  more  pleasure  to  the 
boys  than  to  hear  of  the  rapid  recovery  of 
Rev.  Father  Costin. 

We  are  happy  to  number  the  Amateur 
Athlete  among  our  exchanges.  It  fills  the 
bill  exactly,  and  as  the  exponent  of  amateur 
athletics,  supplies  a long-felt  want. 

Labor  finds  its  just  reward  ! The  editors 
of  the  Monthly  have  been  promised  a 
sleigh  ride  in  June. 

Vacation  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  pie- 
biters  rejoice  in  contemplated  fullness. 

Many  old  graduates  of  St.  John’s  witnessed 
the  game  between  the  Rose  Hills  and 
Brooklyns. 


We  advise  all  who  desire  to  hand  their 
phiz,  down  to  posterity  to  patronize  Moreno, 
No.  4 East  Fourteenth  street.  Judging  by 
samples  of  work  from  his  studio,  he  is  a first- 
class  artist. 

Latest  despatch  from  Greycourt : “ John, 
a horse  ran  into  the  lamppost,  completely 
destroying  it.  Town  in  total  darkness.” 

If  anything  is  seen  floating  about  with  a 
beaver  hat  on  commencement  day,  do  not 
be  alarmed.  It  will  most  likely  turn  out  to 
be  a philosopher.  The  distinctive  mark  of  a 
philosopher  is  a plug  hat. 

Those  young  ladies,  no  doubt,  admired  the 
wisdom  of  the  gentleman  who  kept  his 
“pumps”  in  his  desk  to  protect  them  from 
the  rats  and  moisture. 

The  faculty  are  becoming  expert  at  base- 
ball. The  second  baseman,  in  a game  against 
the  Orientals,  threw  the  ball  to  first,  and  be- 
fore it  could  be  recovered  the  base  runner 
had  gone  around  the  base  three  times  just 
for  practice. 

The  good  feelings  formerly  existing  be- 
tween Lafayette  and  St.  John’s  were  more 
strongly  cemented  than  ever  by  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Lafayettes  and  Rose  Hills. 
The  courteous  hospitality  of  the  Lafayettes 
towards  our  club  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit 
to  Easton  three  years  ago  has  ever  since  been 
a pleasant  recollection  to  those  of  us  so  for- 
tunate as  to  experience  it.  Lafayette  has 
perpetuated  the  tradition  of  sending  out 
gentlemen  to  represent  her  in  the  base-ball 
arena. 

J.  A.  Doyle  is  doing  some  very  effective 
pitching  and  batting  for  the  Brooklyn  Club. 
We  sympathize  with  the  Jerseymen  who  bet 
a pie  on  the  result  of  the  recent  game  at 
Hoboken. 


The  great  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  opened 
on  the  24th  of  May.  So  says  a Geneva 
paper  of  recent  date.  Any  well-authenti- 
cated information  on  this  point  will  be 
gladly  received  at  our  office. 

It  was  reported  that  our  policeman  had 
arrested  a fellow  making  away  from  the  col- 
lege with  a suspiciously  full  satchel.  . A few 
words  of  explanation,  volunteered  by  one  of 
the  students,  caused  the  release  of  Frank, 
our  efficient  barber.  “Gus”  should  kill  the 
prodigal  now  that  the  fatted  calf  has  returned. 

All  the  prize  essays  have  been  handed  in. 
The  subjects  were  as  follows:  $100.00  purse. 
Electric  Lighting;  $50.00  purse,  American 
Journalism;  $50.00  gold  medal,  Orestes  A. 
Brownson. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  the  ad- 
dresses of  all  our  old  graduates,  the  faculty 
hereby  extend  them  a cordial  invitation  to 
the  thirty-eighth  annual  commencement, 
which  will  take  place  Wednesday,  June  20, 
at  1.15  P.M.  Train  leaves  Grand  Central 
depot  at  12.30  p.M. 

Rev.  Father  Freeman,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  gave  a lecture  before  the  Xavier 
Union  June  29.  It  was  a remarkable  suc- 
cess. We  publish  the  lecture  in  our  columns. 
Subject : Radiant  Matter. 

J.  G.  Shea,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  lectured  before 
the  Historical  Association  of  the  college  last 
Wednesday,  June  6.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  print  the  lecture  in  our  September  issue. 

June  10th  the  Rose  Hills  of  ’83  were  de- 
feated shamefully  by  a nine  made  up  of  old 
members  of  the  club.  Score:  Old,  11  ; New, 
10.  Alas! 

The  next  number  of  the  Monthly  will 
appear  in  September. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND 

Exchange  on  United  States. 


Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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Clo 

E.  FARLEY, 

tier  and  Merchant  Tailor, 

96  BOWERY. 

C.  H.  MYERS  & BRO., 

IMPORTERS  OP 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 

KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a pood  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

RICHARD  S,  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  42d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 

MIEK  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

IONOV  AN  & L0NDEKGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 

THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
ing  and  Day  School,  tor  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection or  Madame  Servatius.  It  is  eminently  select. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 

KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  13 2d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  tind  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

MuttOn,  Lamb  and  Veal, 
770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 

-BELTING  ,3N- 
DRU  G GIST, 

FORDHAM, 

Near  Depot,  NEW  YORK. 

Hip  J[ttrb|am  ®oI%q  Utmfijjlij* 

TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 

Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 

Dollars  a year. 

Reasonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad- 
vertisements. 

GUSTAV  J.  B0RRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

This  is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 
in  the  District 

Corner  Kingsbridge  Road  and  Railroad 
Ave.,  Fordliam,  New  York  City. 

PHILIP  DtFFEY’S 

ItlllAI  HOTEL. 

NeaLthe  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  ail 

hours.  Uvery  Stable  attached. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

* 

IN 

FINE  CLOTHING  ™ 

• FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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TO  A ROSE. 


Thy  petals  are  dripping  my  fair  peerless  flower, 

With  the  bright  dewy  freshness  of  morn, 

Thy  fragrance  is  flung  far  and  wide  in  the  bower 
Which  thy  humbler  companions  adorn. 

As  a casket  of  brilliants,  whose  wide-sparkling  blaze 
Invites  all  to  pause  and  admire, 

Thy  dew-laden  cup  such  rare  beauty  displays 
That  we  linger  and  gaze  and  ne’er  tire. 

But  thy  treasures  to  squander  the  Vc- V,t  zephyrs  seek, 
And  in  gladness  they  sportively  stray, 

And  the  sunbeam  rejoices  to  mantle  thy  cheek 
And  kiss  thy  warm  blushes  away. 

Thy  bright  glowing  leaflets  the  plashing  rain  beats 
And  scatters  them  Spoiled  of  perfume, 

Or  the  plundering  bee  comes  to  rifle  thy  sweets, 

Or  the  canker  lurks  near  to  consume. 

So  sinks  neath  the  chilling-  world’s  slanderous  breath, 
The  heart  of  worth,  honor  and  truth, 

So  yield  to  the  power  of  insatiable  death 
The  glories  of  beauty  and  youth. 

Tiro. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATES  OF  ST. 
JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM. 

June  20TH,  1883. 

Baccalaureate  acquaintance  with  art  or 
science  is  not  very  profound,  although  of  vast 
importance  as  a basis  of  study.  Your  Com- 
mencement Day  is  the  first  of  a period  in 
which  you  have  the  right  to  pay  court  in 
acceptable  manner  to  the  fair  dame  enthrone'  I 
by  poetic  fancy  over  the  empire  of  letters, 
when  its  limits  were  very  narrow.  You  have 
been  admitted  to  the  other  courts  of  the 
temple  of  universal  science,  amidst  whose 
spacious  halls  and  venerable  compartments 
the  disciples  of  knowledge  have  ever  sought 
and  found  the  highest  rational  happiness. 

As  this  was  true,  even  when  learning  had 
attained  only  an  infantine  growth,  how  much 
more  justly  may  it  be  asserted  now,  when 
the  arts  nominally  preserved  in  the  tradition- 
al formulary  of  your  diplomas  have  reached 
a higher  standard  and  deeper  import  as  chief 
factors  in  the  work  of  human  advancement ! 

From  this  progressive  state  of  learning  we 
are  able  to  use  for  our  convenience  those  se- 
cret agencies  of  nature,  which,  not  long  ago, 
were  regarded  as  mysterious  powers  or  ad- 
verse deities,  to  be  propitiated  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  more  misery  upon  ourselves.  The 
retributive  thunderbolt  which,  yesterday, 
threw  men  into  consternation,  becomes  to- 
day the  rapid  messenger  encircling  the  globe 
with  words  of  human  sympathy,  and  en- 
lightens our  evening  study  as  we  read  of  its 
former  freaks  to  gratify  the  whims  of  the 
Olympian  autocrat. 

These  certificates  of  your  studies,  these 
naturalization  papers  which  make  you  citi- 
zens of  the  great  republic  of  learning,  are  no 


mere  formal  expression  of  your  having  sat 
so  many  patient  years  upon  the  uncomplain- 
ing scholar’s  bench.  The  trivium  of  the 
Middle  Ages — logic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  with 
its  complementary  quadrivium — arithmetic, 
astronomy,  geometry,  music — did  not  impart 
such  knowledge  ..s  your  diplomas  testify  that 
you  have  received.  Those  branches  of 
learning,  then  beyond  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, are  now  the  common,  rudi- 
mentary lessons  of  school  children.  The 
most  comprehensive  university  course  could 
not  then  supply  that  knowledge  of  astrono- 
my, geography,  physics,  history,  which  is  to- 
day the  common  property  of  every  youth, 
rich  and  poor,  upon  terms  of  the  most  per- 
fect, practicable  equality.  In  a word,  every 
department  of  science  with  which  men  busy 
themselves,  is,  in  our  age,  wonderfully  ad- 
vanced beyond  anything  conceivable  in  the 
past. 

Nor  are  the  useful  results,  beneficent,  al- 
most divine  as  they  are,  otherwise  than  as 
commensurate  with  the  cause.  The  allevia- 
tion of  human  misery,  the  promotion  of  hu- 
man welfare,  is  the  proper  object  of  knowl- 
edge. Ignorance  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
evils  that  affect  our  race,  either  morally  or 
physically.  From  this  baleful  monster  spring 
misery,  crime,  wretchedness,  weakness, 
wickedness,  and  the  other  ills  that  affect  hu- 
manity. 

And  the  contest  between  these  two  hostile 
forces,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  has  been, 
and  will  be,  perpetual.  For  from  the  finite 
to  the  infinite  the  distance  is  immeasurable, 
although  they  everywhere  meet,  for  total 
separation  from  this  is  equivalent  to  anni- 
hilation for  that.  But  as  all  knowledge  is 
comparative,  the  field  actually  available  for 
human  advancement  is  practically  unlimited. 
Even  St.  Paul,  when  he  said  that  in  the  fu- 
ture we  should  “know  as  we  are  known,” 
spoke  rather  as  the  rhetorical  theologian  than 
as  the  rigorous  logician.  The  creature  can 
never  know  as  the  Creator. 

To  labor  in  this  vast  field,  N.,  you  are  in- 
vited. Those  zealous  teachers  who  have 
hitherto  guided  your  steps  with  care,  think 
you  fit  to  be  honored  with  a title  far  more 
distinguished  than  can  be  offered  by  any 
other  earthly  source  of  power.  You  are  led 
into  the  field  of  honor  to  pursue  the  task  of 
useful  and  arduous  labor  for  your  own  hap- 
piness and  for  your  neighbor’s  good. 


Your  equipment,  if  light,  is  of  good  tem- 
per and  enduring  quality.  There  has  been 
inwt  ought  in  its  forging  one  special  element 
which  will  render  your  armor  imperviable  to 
the  harsh  strokes  of  false  doctrine  or  decep- 
tive wisdom,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will 
enable  you  to  pierce  the  adamantine  hardness 
of  the  most  enduring  error.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  truth.  Whilst  faithful  to 
its  voice,  so  sweetly,  yet  so  fully,  uttered 
in  this  retreat  so  sacred  to  that  holy  calling, 
you  cannot  prove  false  to  the  highest  per- 
sonal interest,  or  betray  the  still  more  im- 
portant trust  which  the  state  invests  in  each 
or  its  citizens. 

And  it  cannot  be  said  that  our  age  or  coun- 
try proves  unfavorable  to  the  practical  in- 
culcation of  the  highest  religious  principles. 
In  the  midst  of  many  false  theories,  intense 
pursuit  of  selfishness,  great  social  and  civil 
corruption,  inordinate  pursuit  of  material  en- 
joyment— evils  that  always  abounded — there 
is  also  a widespread  love  of  truth,  a generous 
spirit  of  universal  charity,  a deep  foundation 
of  moral  order  and  legislative  justice,  and  a 
profound,  reverential  conviction  impelling  to 
an  honest  acceptance  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  revelation. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  that  needs  im- 
provement; but  there  is  a far  higher  condi- 
tion of  general  welfare,  a nobler  standard  of 
human  dignity,  based  upon  human  right  and 
liberty,  than  ever  existed  before.  Even  in 
the  delirious  dreams  which,  here  and  there, 
exceed  the  rational  hopes  of  human  per- 
fectibility, we  find  the  expression  of  richer 
thoughts  and  higher  aspirations  towards  the 
true  and  the  good. 

Each  of  you,  gentlemen,  will  be  invited — 
you  are  so  exhorted  by  your  Alma  Mater — to 
add  your  share  to  the  universal  treasury, 
from  which  all  in  harmony  with  the  benev- 
olent ways  of  Providence  may  draw  some- 
thing of  individual  bliss — an  earthly  com- 
munio  sanctorum.  It  is  one  of  the  admira- 
ble provisions  of  an  All-wise  disposer  of 
things,  that  whilst  pursuing  your  own  hap- 
piness, your  acts  are  subservient  to  the  gen- 
eral good;  whilst  attaining  your  own  pur- 
pose you  further  the  ends  of  society. 

Seek  wealth  with  honorable  rivalry,  and 
let  it  be  in  your  hands  an  instrument  for 
higher  aims.  Be  nobly  ambitious  to  excel 
in  deeds  of  merit;  be  eager  to  grasp  at  power 
and  dignity,  but  let  this  eagerness  quicken 
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your  sympathy  with  all  that  elevates  your 
fellow-man;  let  your  power  be  for  justice, 
your  dignity  a reflection  of  the  divine. 

And  as  you  have  partaken  of  the 
sweets  of  learning,  so  be  zealous  in  your 
efforts  to  extend  its  blessings  to  others,  The 
solemn  duty  of  furthering  the  interests  of 
education  is  incumbent  on  all  who  have 
means  to  promote  its  advancement.  And  if 
it  be  permitted  to  me  to  observe  here,  I 
would  remind  you  of  what  is  so  commonly 
known  concerning  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  Catholic  institu- 
tions of  learning.  You  are  well  aware  of  the 
uncongenial  devices  to  which  those  are  forced 
whose  lives  are  a perpetual  sacrifice  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  science.  You  know  the 
scantiness  of  their  mechanical  apparatus,  the 
meagreness  of  their  museums;  their  labora- 
tories how  deficient;  their  very  premises  how 
narrow,  how  unsatisfactory  to  the  professor 
for  the  proper  exposition  of  art  or  science. 
And  what  is  done  to  supply  the  need  ? 
Whilst  you  read  with  almost  envious  pleas- 
ure of  the  praiseworthy  generosity  which 
endows  and  enriches  like  institutions  under 
other  auspices — gifts  which  heap  immortal 
honor  on  their  high-minded  donors — how 
sddom  have  the  public  prints  anything  to 
record  of  like  munificence  to  Catholic  col- 
leges ! 

A few  annual  medals,  some  insignificant 
premiums,  half  a dozen  transitory  scholar- 
ships— this  embraces  all  that  has  been  done 
for  your  college  during  the  past  forty  years. 

There  is  a cemetery  not  far  from  New 
York  over  whose  broad  acres  are  scattered, 
in  supreme  contempt  of  art  or  reverence, 
stone  and  iron  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
about  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Is  it  a tribute 
of  religious  reverence  for  the  dead,  or  a wit- 
ness to  the  worldly  vanity  of  the  living? 

Not  much  farther  from  the  same  great 
city,  with  its  vast  Catholic  population,  en- 
joying a large  share  of  prosperity  and  wealth, 
there  is  a Catholic  college,  which  has  been 
struggling  for  the  past  thirty-eight  years  to 
rise  above  the  condition  of  its  lowly  begin- 
ning. It  has  been  saved  from  going  the  way 
of  those  who  are  brought  to  the  cemetery 
only  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  and 
tireless  self-sacrifice  of  those  who  received  it 
as  a sacred  trust.  Instead  of  the  five  hun- 
dred young  men  who  should  be  pursuing  a 
high  university  course  within  its  walls,  pre- 
paring to  receive  the  valuable  testimony  of 
scholarship  awarded  you  to-day,  how  small, 
and,  from  a human  view,  how  unpromising 
the  actual  condition! 

Now,  many  reasons  are  given  for  this: 
Want  of  due  appreciation  of  learning  among 
a generally  unlearned  laity;  the  absence  of 
that  Catholic  spirit  which,  in  former  ages, 
created  and  perpetuated  the  university,  and 
the  want  of  means.  No  doubt  each  of  these 
may  have  its  effect.  But  there  may  be 
another  to  which  it  may  not  be  useless  to  ad- 
vert. 


Is  not  some  of  the  blame  to  be  laid  to  the 
church,  or  to  churchmen,  or  those  who  have 
actual  charge  of  these  institutions.  For  in- 
stance, is  there  due  encouragement  given  to 
the  laity  to  be  generous,  by  according  them 
a voice  in  the  disposition  of  the  means  which 
they  are  invited  to  bestow?  Human  nature 
likes  to  have  something  to  say  about  itself  or 
its  own,  and  the  laity  have  a claim  to  human 
nature  as  well  as  the  clergy. 

The  question  may  even  be  extended  and 
applied  to  every  department  of  the  church 
in  her  mere  temporal  work.  Is  it  true  that 
the  religious  orders  themselves  are  to  blame 
for  this,  for  having  intensified  the  spirit  of 
exclusiveness  to  such  a degree  within  the 
fold  where  all  good  things  are  common  ? Do 
they  not  suffer  from  the  accident  of  condi- 
tions, imposed  upon  them  from  necessities 
which  arose  four  centuries  ago,  and  which 
have  entirelyVanished  or  changed  now  ? 

In  a question  so  broad,  with  facts  so  un- 
deniable, with  needs  so  pressing,  it  may  well 
claim  the  most  earnest  attention  of  those 
into  whose  hands  have  fallen  the  present 
and  future  prospects  of  the  church,  depend- 
ent as  these  prospects  are,  upon  the  best 
attainable  education  of  her  children. 

It  may  be  that  the  natural  sciences  or  the 
arts,  that  render  life  polished  and  civilized, 
may  not  again  need  the  patronage  of  the 
church,  which  preserved  them  from  extinc- 
tion, or  drew  them  into  existence.  Practi- 
cally they  have  been  withdrawn  from  her 
guardianship,  and  she  is  left  to  devote  her 
divine  activity  to  the  propogation  of  the 
purely  moral  and  spiritual.  Yet  it  will  be 
always  proper  that  her  voice  shall  so  super- 
intend the  two  orders  of  one  universal  sci- 
ence, that  no  collision  shall  be  occasioned  to 
either,  by  any  inadequate  conception  of  one 
or  the  other. 

Through  the  purifying  agency  of  her  light 
all  that  you  know,  gentlemen,  of  intellectual 
excellence  has  been  received.  The  poison 
which  ancient  or  modern  paganism  might 
infuse  into  philosophy,  has  been  carefully 
removed  from  the  substantial  mental  suste- 
nance upon  which  you  have  been  nourished 
up  to  your  present  vigorous  though  youth- 
ful nature.  The  purifying  crucible  of  religious 
truth  has  removed  the  dangerous  dross.  You 
have  drunk  a copious  draught  o^the  wine  of 
true  knowledge,  and  have  eaten  abundantly 
of  the  bread  of  true  wisdom.  They  are  suf- 
ficient to  support  you  to  the  end  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  love  of  your  Alma  Mater 
— to  the  mount  of  true  science — to  the 
source  of  all  truth — even  to  the  footsteps  of 
the  throne  of  the  Divinity.  J.  NlLAN. 
June  20th,  1883. 

FATHER  BURKE, 

“ His  mind  was  like  some  instrument  of 
music,  harp  or  viol,  the  strings  of  which  vi- 
brate, though  untouched,  by  the  notes  which 
other  instruments  give  forth  ; and  he  was 


ever,  according  to  his  own  precept,  1 rejoic- 
ing with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weeping 
with  them  that  weep ; ’ and  thus  he  was  the 
least  magisterial  of  all  teachers,  and  the 
gentlest  and  most  amiable  of  all  rulers.” 

Such  are  the  words  written  by  Cardinal 
Newman  of  St.  Paul,  and  which  have  been 
applied  most  aptly  to  Father  Burke  by  the 
writer  of  an  article  in  the  London  Month. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Burke,  O.  P.,  was  born 
in  Galway,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1830. 
He  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Thomas  at 
his  baptism,  but  took  it  when  he  entered  the 
Dominican  Order  in  honor  of  his  patron  in 
religion,  and  he  made  it  so  completely  his 
own  that  few  could  recognize  him  by  the 
name  under  which  he  was  known  in  the 
early  days  of  his  childhood.  When  a lad  he 
was  bright  and  merry,  and  always  up  to 
some  mischief.  More  than  once,  in  con- 
sequence, he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  pious  mother,  and  many  are  the  laugh- 
able anecdotes  he  has  told  us  of  the  maternal 
authority  which  displayed  itself  after  any  of 
these  tricks  had  been  reported. 

It  was  in  1847,  when  he  was  scarcely  sev- 
enteen years  old,  that  he  went  to  Rome  in 
order  to  become  a priest.  Some,  when  they 
heard  of  his  departure,  could  scarcely  believe 
that  so  merry  and  mischievous  a lad  could 
ever  become  a staid  and  serious  monk.  But 
even  after  he  had  become  a priest,  the  love 
of  innocent  mischief  and  boyish  fun  was 
traceable  in  all  his  actions  and  sayings.  In 
the  midst  of  the  most  boisterous  merriment, 
however,  he  would  in  an  instant  become 
serious,  if  consulted  by  those  who  needed 
his  advice  in  spiritual  or  temporal  matters. 

Great  was  also  his  love  for  little  children. 
Great  indeed  must  it  have  been,  since,  al- 
though suffering  excruciating  pain,  he  made 
that  last  most  touching  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  destitute  children  of  Donegal.  His  ap- 
peal was  truly  pathetic,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  it  was  evident  to  his  hearers  that  he 
was  preaching  under  the  greatest  difficulties. 
His  humility  was  so  great  that  all  the  praise 
he  received  never  seemed  to  have  the  least 
weight  with  him,  for  he  . knew  the  emptiness 
and  vanity  of  worldly  praise,  and  desired 
nothing  but  the  approval  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  As  an  orator  he  is  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  which  the  English  speaking  na- 
tions of  the  present  century  have  produced. 
He  rarely  wrote  out  his  sermons,  and  when 
he  did  so,  scarcely  ever  kept  to  what  he  had 
written.  Many  are  the  things  that  I would 
wish  to  say  here,  but  I have  only  room  to 
draw  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this  eloquent 
preacher's  greatness  and  self-forgetfulness. 
He  died  in  the  Dominican  novitiate  which  he 
himself  had  founded  at  Tallaght,  in  the 
Dublin  mountains,  twenty  years  ago.  He 
was  conscious  to  the  last  moment,  and  the 
last  word  which  fell  from  his  eloquent  lips 
was  an  invocation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
under  the  title  of  “ Help  of  Christians.” 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace.  J. 
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RELIGION  AND  INSANITY. 


The  increase  of  insanity  in  this  country  is, 
to  put  it  mildly,  startling.  Even  in  our  own 
city  of  New  York,  how  many  poor  creatures 
every  week  are  sent  to  our  already  over- 
crowded asylums?  Take  a number  of  these 
cases,  investigate  them  thoroughly,  and  we 
will  find  that  gross  immorality  has  done 
more  to  fill  our  madhouses  than  perhaps 
anything  else.  Then  intemperance,  the  curse 
of  all  countries,  lends  a material  assistance 
in  furnishing  victims  for  a maniac’s  life.  In 
perusing  the  daily  papers  we  find  suicides 
and  murders  for  which  the  coroner’s  verdict 
is  “crazed  by  drink.”  And  how  many  of 
these  alcoholic  madmen  never  recover  the 
iuse  of  reason  ? There  are  those  whose  minds 
have  been  overturned  simply  because  they 
;had  not  that  faith  which  religion  gives  to 
bear  the  reverses  of  fortune  and  loss  of  so- 
cial standing,  which,  after  all,  are  only 
earthly  considerations.  A firm  trust  in  a 
just  Providence  is  always' a sure  preventive 
iof  mental  disease.  It  teaches  men  to  restrain 
their  passions,  and  does  not  tend  to  throw 
off  their  balance  minds  habitually  trained  to 
accept  all  the  occurrences  of  life  as  the 
rightful  discipline  of  an  all-wise  and  loving 
Father.  One  of  the  objections  often  urged 
against  what  is  known  as  emotional  religion 
is  its  tendency  to  cause  various  phases  of 
'insanity  ; but  a true  religion,  in  a higher 
and  better  sense,  teaching,  as  it  does,  confi- 
dence in  God,  can  never  be  accused  of  such 
results.  Foolish  sentimentality  will  not  keep 
people  out  of  lunatic  asylums,  neither  will 
sensational  outbursts  of  religious  feeling. 
But  a steady  mid  abiding  faith  in  a power 
above  us,  haytaught  many  a man  and  many 
a woman  not  to  give  way  to  those  passions 
which  disorder  the  mind  and  destroy  the 
reason,  but  rather  has  made  it  possible  to 
endure /that  which  otherwise  would  have 
(drivei/ them  mad.  T.  O.  T. 


/HOW  THE  COLORS  WERE  LOST. 

AVecopy  the  following,  which  will  not  be 
: Without  interest  for  our  readers,  from  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  of  the  2d  of  July  : 

I The  1 55th  New  York  Volunteers  was  raised 
as  a part  of  the  Corcoran  Irish  Legion.  It  was 
mustered  in  on  November  19,  1862,  and 
mustered  from  the  service  on  July  15,  1865. 
lAt  Suffolk,  Blackwater,  Spottsylvania,  Tolo- 
potomoy,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Straw- 
berry Plains,  Deep  Bottom,  Reams  Station 
and  Boydton  Road  it  did  good  service.-  Its 
first  colonel  was  John  E.  McMahon.  He 
was  one  of  three  brothers — three  young 
lawyers  — who  had  graduated  from  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  and  were  just  be- 
ginning practice.  John  E.  was  the  oldest, 
and  left  his  post  of  private  secretary  to  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  to  enter  the  service.  He 
died  from  disease  contracted  at  the  front,  on 
March  3,  1863.  A younger  brother,  James 
P.  McMahon,  had  been  a captain  in  the 
Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers,  serving 


in  it  with  the  Irish  Brigade  from  November 
17,  1861,  to  October  20,  1862.  .Then,  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  155th  New  York 
Volunteers,  he  served  with  the  Corcoran 
Irish  Legion  from  November  8,  1862,  to 
April  27,  1863.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  there  was  a consolidation  of  the 
155th  with  the  164th  regiment,  and  young 
McMahon  was  made  its  colonel.  He  had 
done  gallant  work  in  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paign, and  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  he  was 
excused  from  his  post  on  the  staff  of  General 
Richardson  to  engage  in  the  very  front  of 
the  battle.  At  Antietam  he  was  in  the  hot- 
test of  the  fight.  Though  he  had  previously 
secured  his  commission  to  the  colonelcy  of 
the  155th  regiment,  he  remained  to  see  the 
finish  of  the  Maryland  campaign. 

THE  FATAL  BATTLE  OF  COLD  HARBOR. 

With  his  zouaves  of  the  164th  regiment, 
Colonel  McMahon  went  into  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  the  wilderness,  attached  to 
Hancock’s  Second  Army  Corps.  The  bat- 
tle of  Cold  Harbor  was  fought  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1864,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  the  gallant 
young  commander,  then  but  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  Three  corps  were  ordered  to 
the  attack — the  Sixth,  from  the  command  of 
which  General  Sedgwick  had  just  been  re- 
moved by  death  ; the  Second,  under  General 
Hancock,  and  the  Eighteenth,  under  Gen- 
eral Baldy  Smith.  The  Second  Corps  had 
the  left  of  the  main  attack.  Gibbons’  divis- 
ion was  making  an  attack,  and  leading  it 
was  the  164th  regiment.  The  Colonel  was 
leading,  as  was  his  custom,  and  behind  him 
a few  paces  was  the  color  bearer.  Colonel 
McMahon  was  less  heavily  accoutred  than 
some  of  his  men,  and  gained  upon  them. 
Then  a piece  of  swampy  ground  delayed 
one  wing  of  his  regiment.  He  swept  over 
an  outlying  work  and  captured  about  two 
hundred  prisoners,  who  by  some  error  of 
orders  were  taken  to  the  rear  by  an  escort 
drawn  from  his  fighting  line. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  COLORS. 

The  central  companies  of  the  regiment, 
however,  pressed  on,  and  when  very  near 
the  enemy’s  works,  passing  at  a double 
quick  through  a severe  fire,  the  color  ser- 
geant cried  out,  “ Colonel,  I am  shot ! ” 

“ Give  me  the  flag,”  said  young  McMahon, 
as  he  grasped  the  staff  from  the  hand  of  the 
dying  sergeant  and  rushed  toward  the  em- 
bankment. Up  this  he  sprang,  and,  plant- 
ing the  flag  with  a firm  stand  upon  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  shouted  back  to  his  rapidly 
following  men,  “ Come  on,  boys  ; their  works 
are  ours.  Here’s  your  flag  ! ” At  that  in- 
stant his  sword,  which  was  raised  above  his 
head,  was  cut  in  two  by  a bullet  and  his 
right  hand  dropped  to  his  side.  A bullet 
had  shattered  his  arm.  He  was  during 
these  few  seconds  under  a terrible  fire. 
Another  bullet  struck  his  left  arm,  the  flag 
wavered,  and  as  it  fell  forward  into  the 
works  the  rapid  placing  of  his  hand  upon 
his  hip  and  then  his  side  showed  that  the 


brave  officer  was  receiving  shot  after  shot. 
At  last  his  wounds  were  too  many.  He  fell 
backward  down  the  outer  line  of  the  works 
and  into  the  ditch.  The  line  wavered  under 
the  heavy  fire  at  short  range,  and,  breaking, 
it  fell  back  in  confusion.  The  Colonel,  with 
a last  effort,  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bank,  and,,  staggering  a few  yards,  seized 
a small  tree,  and,  with  a last  struggle 
to  rally  his  men,  sank  down.  One  of 
his  men,  who  had  fallen  wounded  near  by, 
approached  and  said,  “ Colonel,  you  are 
wounded  ; can  I help  you  ? ” “ No,  no,  my 

man,”  responded  the  dying  officer,  “I’m 
shot  all  to  pieces.  Save  yourself.”  An 
officer  also  wounded  near  by,  crawled  over 
and  offered  the  Colonel  some  whiskey.  He 
was  then  lying  with  one  hand  clasping  the 
other  across  his  breast  and  his  lips  moving 
as  if  in  prayer.  He  only  responded  to  the 
offer,  “ No,  no  ; I thank  you.  Let  me  die  in 
peace.”  Just  then  some  Confederate  soldiers 
leaped  the  parapet  and  captured  the  Union 
officer,  who  begged  them  to  go  over  again 
and  save  his  Colonel.  There  was  .then  a 
cross  fire  from  the  outside,  but  one  Confed- 
erate private  volunteered  to  go  over  and  see 
to  the  wounded  officer.  He  came  back  in  a 
few  moments  with  the  words,  “ It’s  no  use  ; 
he’s  a dead  man.” 

* 

The  gallant  officer  referred  to  was  Lieu- 
tenant D.  C.  Moynahan,  afterward  major  of 
the  regiment,  and  now  one  of  the  mounted 
squad  of  the  New  York  police  force. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  BURIAL. 

For  three  days  the  body  of  the  Colonel 
lay  there,  as  the  incessant  fire  precluded  any 
approach  to  it.  When  the  flag  of  truce 
went  out  on  the  third  day  the  body  was 
brought  in  and  buried  by  his  only  surviving 
brother,  General  Martin  T.  McMahon,  un- 
der a cedar  tree,  near  an  old  well,  at  Cold 
Harbor.  The  burial  was  at  midnight,  the 
chaplain  weeping  as  he  read  the  simple  ser- 
vice for  the  dead,  and  hundreds  of  the  dead 
man’s  fighting  companions  standing  about, 
every  man  shedding  tears  of  genuine  grief. 
A year  after  the  body  was  disinterred  and 
brought  North  for  burial  at  Buffalo,  where  it 
now  rests.  General  Martin  T.  McMahon, 
then  chief  of  staff  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps, 
was  personally  offered  the  vacant  colonelcy 
by  Governor  Seymour,  but  he  declined,  and 
the  regiment  remained  under  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  until  mustered  out.  Mr.  David  Gray, 
of  Buffalo,  wrote  a poem  of  “ How  the  Young 
Colonel  Died,”  which  was  read  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Young  Men’s  Association 
of  Buffalo.  Some  months  after  McMahon’s 
death  an  order  was  issued  by  General  Meade 
that  no  regiment  which  had  lost  its  colors 
should  be  permitted  to  carry  colors  again 
until  it  had  won  the  right  by  gallant  con- 
duct in  action.  This  order  was  made  to  re- 
act so  as  to  include  the  155th  regiment. 
Against  this  order,  so  far  as  it  affected  this 
regiment,  General  Hancock  most  earnestly 
protested,  declaring,  “ I would  be  content  to 
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lose  all  the  colors  of  my  command  in  the 
same  manner.”  An  appeal  was  taken  o 
General  Grant  and  the  War  Department 
The  order  was  revoked  and  the  colors  of 
the  155th  were  replaced. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  NEW  LEARNING. 

( Continued .) 

Occasionally  we  happen  on  a word  which 
neither  in  sound  or  letters  bears  any  appa- 
rent relationship  to  its  paronyms  in  kindred 
languages.  To  trace  a real  unity  in  appa- 
rent diversity,  to  show  that  the  unerring  prin- 
ciple that  explains  the  progress  of  phonetic 
growth  and  decay,  also  accounts  for  any  di- 
vergence, however  wide,  from  the  parent 
stem,  becomes  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
tasks  of  the  philologist.  Take,  for  instance, 
a pure  Saxon  word  like  suc/i.  At  first  sight, 
no  one  would  ever  dream  of  connecting  it 
with  the  Latin  tail's.  We  have  only,  how- 
ever, to  trace  its  growth  through  all  the 
stages  of  development,  as  it  lays  aside  here 
and  there  an  organ  that  has  become  useless, 
and  acquired  others  better  suited  to  its  en- 
vironment,  to  see  how  simple  and  natural 
are  all  the  changes.  Traced  to  its  ultimate 
elements,  such  is  really  the  Gothic  tha-lik, 
Sanscrit  ta-lih,  and  Latin  ta-li,  with  the 
prettominal  stem  s,  Sanscrit  sa,  our  she  suf- 
fixed. The  modifications  undergone  by  the 
word  seem  natural  enough  when  seen  by 
the  light  of  the  changes  which  the  English 
language  was  forced  to  endure  between  the 
12th  and  1 6t h centuries.  It  developed  a 
tendency  to  soften  the  smooth  paletal  both 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words,  as  we 
see  in  church,  which  represents  an  original 
kirk.  This  would  explain  how  thilk  might 
become  thuch,  just  as  quilk  became  which. 
But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  variation 
of  the  initial  consonant?  This,  too,  marks 
an  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
English.  About  the  14th  and  15th  century 
a tendency  was  manifested  to  pronounce  th 
at  the  end  of  words  as  s.  But  the  tendency 
was  not  confined  to  the  end  of  words  only. 
There  is  strong  evidence  that  an  attack  on 
the  integrity  of  th  had  been  made  all  along 
the  line.  This  attempt  was,  however,  ar- 
rested before  it  could  affect  any  part  of  the 
word  but  the  termination.  Such  is  perhaps 
the  only  example  of  its  operation.  Thus 
the  genesis  of  the  word  would  appear  to  be 
Gothic  tha-lik,  thalk,  thilk,  thilch,  such. 

The  scholars  who  have  thrown  open  to  us 
the  doors  of  a previously  unknown  literature 
and  allowed  us  to  plunge  our  hands  into  the 
treasure-house  of  a splendid  civilization, 
have  also  gathered  with  pious  care  the  com- 
mon traditions  that  exist  among  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Aryan  stock,  however  illiterate. 
They  have  explored  the  beds  of  the  currents, 
which,  after  bringing  ourancestors  to  Europe 
and  India,  have  been  lost  in  the  ocean  of  the 
past.  No  investigators  have  produced  more 
curious  results  than  those  which  prove  the 
essential  unity  of  the  different  fairytales  and 


fables,  and  that  even  the  nursery  rhymes  of 
our  youth  do  not  vary  so  much  from  the  tales 
that  were  told  by  our  ancestors  at  their  fire- 
sides in  Central  Asia.  The  Peretteof  Lafon- 
taine,  and  the  Brahmin  with  the  pot  of  rice, 
differ  very  much  in  age  and  sex,  but  the  hu- 
man nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  each,  and  exempli- 
fies that  the  tendency  to  count  our  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,  is  not  confined  to  a 
single  corner  of  the  globe.  In  the  Pantcha- 
tantra,  published  in  Hindostan  some  three 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  a Brahmin 
has  his  bed  under  a pot  of  rice  which  he  has 
nailed  to  the  wall.  He  thinks  all  night  of 
the  profits  he  will  make  out  of  the  rice  if  a 
famine  should  occur.  He  would  first  buy  a 
pair  of  goats,  afterwards,  with  the  profits  of 
his  milk  and  cheese,  acquire  a pair  of  cows ; 
sheep  and,  horses  would  follow  his  luck  and 
industry.  Next  he  will  marry  a beauty  with 
a large  dowry ; soon  a son  will  climb  his 
knees.  The  young  heir  of  all  this  wealth 
will  one  day  go  dangerously  near  the  horses. 
“Then  I will  call  to  my  wife  to  take  him 
into  the  house.  She  will  not  hear  me  then 
I will  raise  my  foot  and  give  her  a kick — 
so  ! ” And  the  Brahmin  strikes  out  his  right 
leg  with  such  energy  that  down  coyne  pot 
and  rice  about  his  foolish  old  ears.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  source  of  Lafontaine’s 
fable,  but  how  did  the  stupid  old  Brahmin 
change  into  the  milkmaid  “ legere  et  courte 
verne  ? ” 

One  of  the  strangest  phenomena  is  the 
longevity  of  these  nursery  stories,  which 
have  survived  perishing  tongues  and  crumb- 
ling empires.  The  persistent  vitality  of 
these  proverbs  and  old-wine  tales  and  anec- 
dotes recalls  and  accounts  for  the  wonderful 
tenacity  of  roots  and  grammatical  forms 
whose  astonishing  analogy  betray  the  affilia- 
tion of  different  races.  Thus  the  sciences 
of  Comparative  Mythology  and  Philology 
have  come  to  the  aid  of  Ethnology  and  His- 
tory. The  gossip  of  nurses  and  the  proverbs 
of  the  gairulous  become  precious  scientific 
materials;  just  as  the  fossils  which  often 
form  the  playthings  of  children  can  enlighten 
us  on  certain  episodes  in  the  revolutions  of 
our  globe. 

MiiHer  calls  Mythology  “ a disease  of  lan- 
guage.” It  is  by  getting  behind  the  “ dis- 
eased ” or  metaphorical  period  of  language 
that  we  reach  the  primitive  significance  of 
words  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  thus  reach  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  myths.  These  myths 
are  of  two  kinds.  Those  which,  as  their 
names  show,  are  personifications  of  the  phe- 
nomena represented  by  the  names.  With 
regard  to  the  second  class,  if  they  are  not 
identical  with  natural  phenomena  in  Greek, 
they  are  in  Sanscrit.  Uranos,  one  of  the 
personifications  of  the  sky  which  covers  all 
things  and  embraces  the  earth,  is  the  Sans- 
crit Varuna — that  which  covers.  Zeus  in 
its  origin  is  one  of  the  sky  also ; its  Sanscrit 
equivalent,  dyaus,  signifying  both  the  sky 


and  the  air.  Thus  the  entire  divine  world 
of  Ancient  Greece  was  an  allegory,  a meta- 
morphosis of  things  with  persons,  of  com- 
mon nouns  with  proper.  The  Vedas  show 
the  myths  in  the  process  of  formation,  just 
as  the  Illiad  exhibits  them  formed  and  con- 
secrated by  time. 

Max  Muller  takes  some  of  those  myths 
and  proves  that  the  gods  are  simply  solar 
phenomena.  The  pursuit  of  Daphnis  by 
Apollo  is  merely  the  attempted  carrying 
away  of  the  dawn  by  the  pursuing  sun.  In 
the  literal  language  of  the  Vedas,  Daphnis 
is  dahana,  the  dawn  (why  not  our  dawn  ?) 
The  death  of  Endymion,  the  loves  of  Ceph- 
alus  and'  Procris,  the  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
the  pursuit  of  Cinderella  by  the  Prince,  are 
all  found  in  the  Vedas,  in  their  primitive 
literal  meaning,  and  afterwards  were  simply 
allegorical  traditions  of  the  same  phenome- 
non under  various  phases.  B. 


THE  “ANTIGONE”  AT  NOTRE  DAME. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a copy  of  the  “ Anti- 
gone,” as  prepared  and  represented  by  the 
class  of  ’83  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.  The  class  of  ’82  of  that  institution 
claims  the  distinction  of  having  brought  out 
the  first  Greek  play  ever  represented  in  the 
West;  and  now  the  “Hellenists”  of  ’83 
come  forward  w:th  the  first  libretto.  As- 
suredly this  speaks  very  highly  for  the  liter- 
anv  taste  and  classical  culture  of  our  western 
friends  ; and  them  labors  are  to  be  so  much 
the  more  appreciated,  as  the  type-setting 
and  translation  have  been  entirely  done  by 
the  members  of  the  class.  The  copy  is  done 
up  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  with  the  original 
text  and  English  version  on  opposite  pages. 
The  translation  is  well  versified,  with  here 
and  there  a feeble  line,  and  has  a certain 
captivating  musical  flow ; but  the  freedom 
with  which  certain  of  Sophocles’  best  verses 
are  treated,  and  the  fact  that  in  parts  the 
work  of  the  ’83  men  has,  unconsciously  we 
hope,  a close  resemblance  to  passages  found 
in  existing  translations,  detract  a little  from 
the  real  perfection  of  the  whole.  Notwith- 
standing slight  imperfections,  which  are  but 
the  tiniest  specks  when  we  consider  the 
greatness  of  the  undertaking,  the  class  of 
'83  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
their  efforts  in  producing  this  drama.  They 
have  erected  for  themselves  a monument, 
the  grace  and  beauty  and  strength  of  which 
will  be  fit  subjects  for  the  eulogiums  of  fu- 
ture generations  of  “ Hellenists  ” at  Notre 
Dame. 

As  our  space  does  not  permit  any  exten- 
sive remarks  on  this  most  interesting  tragedy, 
we  would  request  some  of  our  literary  men 
— for  instance,  those  who  have  finished  their 
classical  education — to  honor  our  next  issue 
with  an  essay  on  Antigone,  comparing  her 
character,  if  it  so  please  the  essayist,  with 
that  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines,  for 
example,  Cordelia.  M. 
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JOHN  J.  LYNCH, 

DIED  AT  FORDHAM,  N.  Y.,  JULY  25TH,  1 883. 

“ Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb, 

In  life’s  happy  morning  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 

Ere  sin  threw  a light  o’er  the  spirit’s  young  bloom, 
Or  earth  had  profaned  what  was  born  for  the  skies.” 

Easy  enough  for  the  poet  to  tell  us  not  to 
weep.  Our  tears  are  not  shed  for  the  friend 
that  is  departed,  but  for  ourselves  left  deso- 
late. No  tears  for  him  who  has  left  the  vale 
of  sorrow,  whose  eyes  have  been  dried  for- 
ever, who  has  entered  into  the  eternal  pos- 
session of  the  home  where  “ death  shall  be 
no  more,  nor  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  sor- 
row shall  be  any  more,  for  the  former  things 
are  passed  away.”  A precious  life  ended 
when  our  old  schoolmate  breathed  his  last. 
A life  precious  to  a mother  who  idolized 
him,  whose  chief  support  and  consolation  he 
was.  Precious  to  sisters  and  brothers, 
who  loved  him  for  his  own  dear  self  and 
looked  up  to  him  as  a model.  Precious  to 
all  his  friends,  for  “ none  knew  him  but  to  love 
him,  none  named  him  but  to  praise.” 

While  writing  these  lines  his  portrait  is  be- 
fore me.  The  calm,  open  face,  the  winning 
smile,  the  angelic  expression — all  is  there. 
His  beautiful  countenance  revealed  the 
marvellous  innocence  of  his  life.  His,  cer- 
tainly, was  an  existence,  and  1 speak  as  one 
who  knows,  rich  in  every  virtue  which  makes 
human  life  worth  the  living.  No  thought  or 
word,  or  deed  of  his  was  ever  tainted  by  the 
corruption  of  the  world.  His  death-bed  was 
that  of  a saint.  I can’t  easily  forget  the 
morning  it  became  my  sad  duty  to  tell  him 
that  there  was  no  earthly  hope  for  his  re- 
covery. In  the  fullness  of  his  youth,  with 
none  but  loving  friends  around  him,  his 
prospects  brighter  than  usually  fall  to  the 
young  man,  he  made  the  great  sacrifice  with 
the  heroism  of  a saint,  and  tinned  awn.y  his 
thoughts  from  everything  but  the  last  sum- 
mons which  reached  him.  Patient  and 
courageous  he  met  his  fate,  and  calmly  re- 
posing in  his  mother's  arms,  he  went  with 
confidence  to  receive  his  reward.  Bv  his 
demise  a mother’s  arms  and  a mothc  s 
heait  became  almost  empty,  a,  fireside  was 
bereft  of  its  Rarest  ornament,  brothers  and 
sisters  of  their  beloved,  and  friends  of  their 
dearest  friend.  The  lesson  of  his  life  is  a 
precious  one,  and  inay  the  Almighty  Father, 
while  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  bruised 
hearts  of  mother  and  sisters  and  brothers, 

give  us  the  blessing  to  turn  it  to  profit. 

* 

* * 

We  have  also  to  chronicle  the  death  of  an 
honorary  graduate  of  St.  John’s,  Theodore 
Blume,  for  many  years  a highly  esteemed 


Professor  in  Selon  Hall.  We  hope  in  our 
next  issue  to  give  a lengthier  account  of  one 
whose  loss  is  so  deeply  deplored  in  our  sister 
college.  R.  1.  P. 


THE  NEW  PROFESSION. 

The  following  correspondence  explains  it- 
self, and  we  invite  our  physicists  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  matter  : 

THE  NEW  PROFESSION. 

To  Editor : 

During  a recent  trip  to  Europe,  1 learned 
that  young  men  were  studying  electrical 
engraving.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  journal  are  interested  in  this  new 
profession,  1 will  cheerfully  give  them  any 
information  in  my  power. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Henry  Greer. 

No.  73  Madison  Ave.,  June  20th. 

To  the  above,  the  following  answer,  at 
least  in  substance,  was  returned  : 

Mr.  Henry  Greer,  No.  73  Madison  Ave. 

Dear  Sir : 

In  reply  to  your  nostal  of  June  20  we 
should  say  that  at  present-  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  there  are  none  of  our  readers  inter- 
ested in  the  new  profession.  But,  as  we  are 
desirous  of  making  known  to  our  students 
as  many  careers  as  possible,  we  should  be 
delighted  to  publish  any  communication  you 
might  favor  us  with  on  the  subject  you 
mention.  Respectfully  yours. 

To  Editor  : 

Kindly  insert  the  epigrammatic  letter  or 
postal  I sent  you  some  time  ago,  and  if  any 
interest  is  shown  in  it,  or  any  one  writes, 
will  be  happy  to  furnish  you  a longer  article 
on  the  subject. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
Madison  Sq.,  N.  Y.  Henry  Greer. 


A.  ffl.  0.  G. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 
Of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y., 
Wednesday,  June  20 th,  1883. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 
IDEALS. 


Overt  tire. 

Ideals  in  Literature Francis  D.  Dowley 

MUSIC. 

Ideals  in  Art  Charles  L.  Nagle 

MUSIC. 

Ideals  in  Character Michael  H.  O’Brien 

MUSIC. 

Valedictory Joseph  W.  Thoron 

MUSIC. 

Conferring;  of  Degrees. 

Address  to  the  Graduates Rev.  James  Nilan,  ’59 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

MUSIC. 

Award  of  Medals. 


Degrees  Conferred  at  the  Annual  Commence- 
ment, 1883. 

'Lhe  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  John 
R.  G.  Hassard,  A.  M.,  Class  '55,  New  York  ; Hon.  Jo- 
seph F.  Daly,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  New  York;  Joseph 
Thoron,  New  York. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  John 
J.  McGuinness,  A.  H.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
Francis  D.  Dowley,  New  York;  Patrick  Kelly,  Troy,  N. 
Y.;  Paul  T.  Carew,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Joseph  W.  Tho- 
ron, New  York;  Michael  H.  O’Brien,  Fort  Edward,  N. 
Y.;  Charles  L.  Nagle,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Albert  Mi- 
chaud, New  York;  Michael  J.  Condon,  New  York. 

The  Highest  Honors  of  the  Graduating  Class  were 
won  by  Francis  D.  Dowley. 

Gold  Medals  Awarded,  June,  1883. 

The  Hughes  Medal,  (founded  by  Eugene  Kelly, 
Esq.)  for  the  best  examination  in  Mental  Philosophy, 
was  awarded  to  Patrick  Kelly;  next  in  merit,  Francis  D. 
Dowley. 

The  Medal  for  the  best  Biographical  Essay,  was 
awarded  to  Francis  D.  Dowley;  next  in  merit,  Charles 
L.  Nagle. 

Subject:  Orestes  A.  Brownson. 

Donor  for  the  Present  Year:  Thomas  Macmanus, 
A.  B.,  ’71,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


A Purse  of  $50.00,  presented  by  the  Alumni  A ssobia- 
tion  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  for  tpe  best 
Essay  in  English  Literature  in  the  Classes  of  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres,  was  won  by  James  N.  But- 
ler, of  the  Class  of  Rhetoric  ; next  in  merit,  Francis  D. 
Dowley,  Class  of  Philosophy. 

Subject : American  Journalism. 

A Purse  of  $100.00,  presented  by  the  Members  of  the 
Xavier  LTnion,  New  York  City,  for  the  best  Essay  on-a 
Scientific  Subject  in  the  Classes  of  Philosophy,  Rhetoric 
and  Belles-Lettres,  Was  won  by  Francis  D.  Dowley,  of 
the  Class  of  Philosophy  ; next  in  merit,  Joseph  W.  Tho- 
ron, of  the  same  Class. 

Subject : Electric  Lighting. 


Ta  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  McMillan  & Co. 
the  Monthly  is  indebted  for  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  The  Odes  of  Horace,  edited  by 
T.  E.  Page,  and  the  Pro  P.  S’estio,  by  Holden, 
both  Cambridge  men;  An  Exhaustive  Study , of 
Virgil,  by  W.  Y.  Sellar,  of  Edinburgh;  A Short 
History  of  French  Literature  and  Specimens  of 
French  Literature,  by  George  Saintsbury;  one 
volume  of  their  Elementary  Classics,  containing 
the  I.  Odyssey;  one  of  the  Foreign  School  Clas- 
sics; Moliere’s  Le  Medecin  Malgre  lui , and  a 
small  volume  on  the  Practice  of  Teaching. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  classical 
volumes.  One  of  them  in  particular,  the  I. 
Odyssey,  was  a revelation.  Comprising,  as  it 
does,  in  one  small  volume  of  one  hundred  pages, 
a Manual  of  Antiquities,  Homeric  Grammar, 
Commentary  and  Lexicon. 

Of  the  Odes,  and  lhe  Pro  P.  S’estio,  little  need 
be  said.  The  cheery  covers  have  a friendly,  in- 
viting look,  which  is  not  belied  by  their  con- 
tents. The  text  is  clean  and  neat,  the  notes 
exhaustive  — too  exhaustive,  perhaps,  for  lower 
forms,  but  extremely  useful  and  suggestive  to 
advanced  scholars. 

Saintsbury’s  History  of  French  Literature, 
with  the  companion  volume  of  Specimens,  will 
be  w'elcomed  by  many.  A history  of  F’rench 
literature  has  long  been  a desideratum,  and 
lovers  of  the  quaint  and  the  antique  in  literature 
will  find  many  bits  of  early  French,  both  in  the 
History  and  the  Specimens,  on  which  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity. 

Prof.  Sellar’s  Virgil  leaves  nothing  unsaid. 
The  chapters  in  which  he  traces  the  relations'  of 
Virgil  to  earlier  poets,  Theocritus,  Lucretius, 
and  Chapter  XI.  — “ The  TEneid  as  an  Epic 
Poem  of  Human  Life  ’’—repay  perusal. 

We  have  to  acknowledge,  also,  the  receipt  of 
Kellogg’s  English  Literature,  six  volumes  of 
English  Classics,  and  two  Shakespearean  Plays 
from  Messrs.  Clark  & Maynard,  and  the  Cumu- 
lative Method  in  German,  by  A.  Dreyspring, 
and  a Geographical  Reader,  by  Jas.  Johannot, 
from  D.  Appleton  & Co. 

Prof.  Kellogg’s  book  is,  in  sum,  Stafford 
Brooke’s  Primer  of  English  Literature  revised, 
enlarged  and  modified  so  as  to  serve  both  as  a 
history  and  as  a thesaurus  of  English  literature. 
The  index,  biographical  and  topical,  is  an  ex- 
cellent feature,  and  the  selections  will  commend 
the  book  to  every  instructor. 

The  English  Classics  need  no  commendation 
from  us.  They  are  cheap,  handy,  and  contain 
well  selected  readings  from  our  best  writers. 
The  facilities  they  afford  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  our  litera- 
ture are  such  that  ignorance  is  no  longer  ex- 
cusable. We  were  especially  pleased  with  the 
Sketch  Book  and  the  Memory  Quotations. 

The  Cumulative  Method  in  German,  of  Prof. 
Dieyspring,  seems  to  us  to  embody  the  only  ra- 
tional method  of  learning  a language,  especially 
a living  one.  The  key  to  the  whole  system,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  contained  in  this  sentence  of  the 
introduction:  “It  is  folly  to  begin  with  dis- 
heartening rules  of  syntax  and  grammar  before 
the  ear  has  seized  tone,  rhythm  and  articulation 
of  a language.”  Those  who  have  striven  in  vain 
to  master  endless  details  and  exceptions  of  or- 
dinary German  methods,  will  understand  and 
appreciate  the  royal  road  which  this  system 
opens  up  to  students  who  wish  to  attain  a good 
speaking  knowledge  of  the  German  language. 

The  Geographical  Reader  is  a very  bright  in- 
teresting reading  book,  all  the  more  so  that 
its  contents  are  culled  from  the  pages  of  our 
best  magazines  and  the  best  works  of  travel  and 
adventure  that  have  appeared  in  late  years. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1883. 


TO  OUE  EEADEES. 

A year  has  almost  come  and  gone  since 
The  Fordham  College  Monthly  en- 
tered into  the  ranks  of  college  journalism. 
A year  not  indeed  without  trials  and  difficul- 
ties, yet  crowned  withal  by-  success.  We 
made  no  vain  boasts  in  the  outset ; no  prom- 
ises of  superior  excellence.  Ours,  as  stated 
in  our  platform,  was  to  be  a paper  “ for  the 
students  and  by  the  students.”  In  both  these 
particulars  we  can  honestly  say  we  have  been 
true  to  our  platform.  If  general  levity  was 
apparent  in  our  columns,  it  was  because 
young  heads  and  hands  formed  and  framed 
them.  From  the  fact  that  we  still  exist,  we 
argue  our  success.  Our  friends  have  been 
generous  in  their  support,  and  the  many 
flattering  allusions  to  The  Monthly  in  the 
journals  of  sister  colleges,  encourage  us  to 
proceed  with  the  good  work.  Small  and 
unimportant  as  it  may  seem,  The  Month- 
ly “ spreads  the  light  of  intelligence"  over  a 
vast  area.  Students  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  from  Mexico,  from  South  America 
and  the  European  countries,  have  friends 
who  are  its  constant  readers.  Mothers, 
fathers,  and  brothers  read  the  college  paper, 
where  the  more  pretentious  and  voluminous 


daily  is  “ laid  away  on  the  shelf.”  A new  life 
is  disclosed  to  them,  and  a more  thorough 
understanding  established  between  the  stu- 
dent and  the  outside  world.  As  a dissemi- 
nator of  knowledge  the  college  paper  has  no 
unimportant  mission.  Hypercritics  are  prone 
to  accuse  us  of  being  too  erudite.  Our  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  college  was  to  acquire  a 
■ sound  classical  education,  without  which  no 
man  of  to-day  can  move  in  the  sphere  of  en- 
lightened society.  To  give  evidence  that  we 
have  acquired  that  for  which  we  came,  can 
surely  be  no  fault.  This  is  the  age  of  en- 
lightenment, and  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  science,  no  new  emanation,  however 
affectedly  learned,  should  fail  to  command 
respect,  ft  is  an  old  saying  that  there  is  no 
smoke  without  fire.  Enough  of  this.  Let 
us  return  to — well,  what  is  our  subject? 
During  the  past  year  our  contributors,  like 
angel’s  visits,  “ were  few  and  far  between.” 
The  greater  part  of  the  labor  was  thrown 
upon  the  editors.  Of  course  the  editors  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  great  benefits  result 
from  copious  composition  ; but  they  are  not 
selfish.  A generous  spirit  has  ever  pervaded 
our  editorial  ranks,  and  the  present  incum- 
bents will  not  be  at  all  envious  of  new  con- 
tributors. The  Monthly  is  already  estab- 
lished on  a firm  financial  basis,  and  as  soon 
as  expedient  a stock  company  will  be  formed. 

I With  this  bright  prospect  before  it,  and  hop- 
ing, under  the  present  management,  to  merit 
a continuance  of  friendly  patronage,  The 
Monthly  bids  its  many  readers  a kindly 
greeting.  Rubrum. 

“NE  QUID  MINUS.” 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by 
our  friends  and  patrons  that  we  cannot  get 
too  much  of  a good  thing.  Superabundance 
of  favor  or  patronage  # cannot  harm  us. 
That  we  are  modest  in  our  demands  we 
maintain  ; and  we  also  maintain  that  no  at- 
tentions conferred  on  this  paper  can  change 
the  extreme  modesty  and  humility  of  its  edi- 
tors. No  power  on  earth  can  make  us  stray 
for  a single  moment  from  the  path  of 
journalistic  justice  and  rectitude.  We  are, 
in  our  own  way,  just  so  many  rocks  of 
Christian  perfection.  If  anybody  doubts 
the  truth  of  these  assertions,  let  him  apply 
at  our  office,  and  we  will  demonstrate  by 
real  living  specimens  of  the  human  race 
how  unfounded  have  been  his  doubts. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  we  feel  confident  in 
calling  upon  our  friends  for  practical  aid  in 
the  carrying  on  of  our  work,  that  our  appeal 
will  not  pass  unheeded.  Urged  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  performing  a good  work,  they  will 
pour  in  upon  us  such  a tide  of  contributions, 
subscriptions,  advertisements,  etc.,  that  we 
will  be  obliged  not  only  to  enlarge  the 
Monthly,  but  also  to  make  great  additions 
to  our  present  accommodations.  If  business 
men  could  be  made  to  consider  the  many 
unrivalled  advantages  offered  them  by  ad- 
vertising in  the  Monthly,  which  circulates 


throughout  the  entire  western  hemisphere, 
surely  they  would  immediately  come  for- 
ward with  their  practical  thanks  for  our  lov- 
ing solicitude  for  mercantile  interests. 

But  let  us  draw  the  line  here.  If  people 
will  not  perceive  and  make  use  of  what  is 
for  their  own  advantage,  then  let  them  suffer. 
We  lose  nothing  by  their  blindness.  It  is 
but  the  promptings  of  our  too  philanthropic 
spirit  that  compels  us  to  hold  up  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  and  to  explain  to  them, 
what  will  benefit  them.  If  they  profit  by 
our  labors,  we  are  satisfied  ; if  not,  we  still 
rejoice  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
our  duty. 


Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  of  Harvard,  on  the  28th  of  June,  ar- 
raigns our  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  especially  the  attention  they  pay  to 
the  study  of  Greek.  Coming  from  such  a 
source  an  attack  of  this  kind  cannot  but  be 
noticed.  Mr.  Adams’  remarks,  which  are, 
after  all,  but  a repetition  of  what  has  been 
answered  time  and  again,  are  in  substance  as 
follows:  Our  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities do  not  fit  their  graduates  for  the  work 
they  have  got  to  do  in  the  life  that  awaits 
them.  The  amount  of  atUntion  paid  to 
Greek  has  been  productive  of  no  compensa- 
ting advantage.  The  best  remedy  finally  for 
these  evils  is  the  substitution  instead  of 
Greek  of  the  modern  foreign  languages,  es- 
pecially German  and  French. 

Now  we  humbly  submit  that  Mr.  Adams  1 
has  misunderstood  the  idea  of  university  j 
training.  A university  education  is  meant  j 
simply  to  develop  the  mental  faculties  and  ’ 
bring  forth  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  i 
student,  training  his  mind  to  those  habits  of 
thought  and  reflection  which  will  enable  him, 
on  his  entrance  into  the  world,  to  gi  apple 
with  the  problems  of  life.  The  experience  of 
educators  for  centuries  has  taught  them  that  1 
this  can  be  best  secured  by  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  especially  of  Greek. 

That  the  study  of  Greek  has  been  produc-  , 
tive  of  no  compensating  advantage,  however  j 
it  may  be  in  isolated  examples,  in  the  case  of 
the  generality  of  students  is  certainly  false, 
for  the  habits  of  attention  and  accuracy,  un- 
consciously acquired  while  poring  over  the 
pages  of  a Greek  grammar,  are  assuredly  of  J 
immense  advantage  in  after  life.  The  care-  j 
ful  observation,  the  mental  drill,  and  the 
concentration  of  thought  needed  to  unravel 
the  knotty  passages  of  Homer  or  Thucy- 
dides, all  give  a turn  to  the  mind  that  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  Even  if,  in  after 
life,  Greek  should  be  wholly  forgotten,  with 
its  letters  and  rules,  dialects  and  exceptions, 
yet  the  habits  acquired  in  its  study,  the  keen- 
ness of  perception  that  it  gave,  will  ever  re- 
main a lasting  advantage  derived  from  its 
study — an  impalpable,  it  may  be,  but  truly 
precious  residue. 

In  place  of  Greek  Mr.  Adams  would  in- 
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troduce  the  foreign  languages,  especially 
German  and  French.  Instead  of  the 
thorough  development  of  all  the  mental  fac- 
ulties, sure  to  follow  a close  attention  to 
Greek,  the  graduate  of  the  future  will  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  languages  which  are 
still  shifting  and  unsettled.  His  taste  will 
be  formed  on  models  of  questionable  excel- 
lence; the  difficulties  he  will  have  to  encoun- 
ter in  mastering  them  will  be  comparatively 
slight,  and  we  very  much  fear  that  in  after 
life  he  will  look  in  vain  for  even  the  impal- 
pable residue  which  the  study  of  Greek 
would  have  left. 

Our  present  university  system  has  for 
years  turned  out  successful  practical  schol- 
ars, and  it  will  now  require  niore  than  a few 
unproven  assertions  from  Mr.  Adams  to 
make  us  change  it.  The  experience  of  edu- 
cators for  centuries,  and  more  especially  in 
our  own  times,  when  the  great  interest  man- 
ifested in  the  study  of  Greek  may  be  seen  by 
the  numerous  replies  which  his  invective  has 
called  forth  from  tfie  heads  of  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  is  not  to  be  blown 


slovenly  manner  of  talking  outside  of  class 
hours,  makes  its  bad  effects  felt  in  one’s 
writing.  A careless  talker  is  usually  a care- 
less writer.  If,  during  a college  course,  a 
person,  through  carelessness,  allows  his  con- 
versation to  become  a collection  of  loose 
modes  of  expression,  solecisms  and  slang, 
he  is  very  apt  to  draw  those  defects  into  his 
style,  and,  on  entreing  the  world,  to  gain  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  knowing  neither 
how  to  speak  nor  write  his  own  language. 
Education  is  the  drawing  out  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  undoubtedly  a course  of  liberal 
studies  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  that 
end  ; but  it  would  be  well  for  students  to  re- 
member that  proficiency  in  classics  will  not 
excuse  ignorance  of  their  mother  tongue. 

+ 

* * 

Since  our  return  from  vacation,  we  have 
noticed  quite  a number  of  improvements 
about  the  house  ; among  the  number  being 
the  laying  of  flag  walks,  the  filling  up  of  low 
ground  between  the  several  divisions,  and 
the  enlarging  of  the  second  division  ball 
field  Of  course  ir  ,*«  ~»— 
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so  thoroughly  embedded  in  antiquities  that 
they  are  unable  to  write  an  English  note  of 
ten  lines  as  it  ought  to  be  written.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this?  Surely,  it  is  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics is  almost  essential  to  the  perfecting  of 
one’s  self  in  the  English  language.  Where 
then  lies  the  difficulty?  In  the  first  place 
there  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid  to  liter- 
ary analysis,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only 
true  training,  and  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  acquire  those  graces  of  style  that  go 
to  make  up  readable  English.  Correctness, 
simplicity,  elegance,  and  force — these  are  the 
requisites  for  successful  writing,  and  they 
are  to  be  obtained  only  by  a thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  analysis.  Again,  stu- 
dents, as  a rule,  do  not  derive  from  their 
Greek  and  Latin  studies  the  improvement  in 
English  that  the  careful  studies  of  those 
languages  must  surely  give.  Greek,  espe- 
cially, is  looked  upon  as  a necessary  evil  that 
must  be  endured  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dreaded  malum  punctum.  Consequently  a 
slip-shod  translation  is  worked  or  “ trotted  ” 
out,  no  attention  is  paid  to  derivatives,  and 
the  result  is  a distorted  style,  a careless  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  words.  Finally,  a 


ment.  And  the  reading  room  ; bare  walls 
never  inspired  a brilliant  thought,  nor  have 
the  empty  shelves  of  a library  added  to  any- 
body’s store  of  knowledge.  Therefore,  let 
us  have  adornments  for  the  reading  room, 
and  let  us  have  books  for  its  library.  It 
would  also  be  well  if  some  of  those  non- 
readable  papers  and  periodicals  were  thrown 
out  to  make  room  for  more  interesting  pub- 
lications. These  suggestions  we  have  made 
for  the  considerations  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. We  would  also  recommend  a few 
more  arrangements  or  fixtures  in  our 
greatly  dilapidated  gymnasium — arrange- 
ments better  calculated  than  the  present 
ones  for  the  development  of  bone  and  sinew. 

But  these  things  cannot  be  done  without 
friends.  Let  then  the  generous  tide  of 
wealth  flow  into  the  proper  channels,  in 
order  that  when  we  enter  the  billiard  room, 
reading  room,  gymnasium,  etc.,  these  insti- 
tutions may  have  something  more  attractive 
in  their  appearance. 

* 

fl.c 

The  readers  of  the  New  York  Sun  were 
agreeably  surprised,  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  inst.,  by  receiving  with  that  daily  a copy 
of  the  first  number,  issued  Sept.  3d,  1833. 


It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how~our 
fathers  could  be  satisfied  with  this  pigmy 
sheet  that  lies  before  us.  What  a contrast ! 
The  stray  items  of  police  news — a new  fea- 
ture in  a newspaper,  and  one  of  which  the 
infant  sheet  failed  not  to  boast — the  scatter- 
ing bits  of  information  from  Philadelphia 
and  places  not  as  distant,  two  and  three 
days  old,  these,  with  a story  and  some  scraps 
from  an  encyclopedia,  make  up  that  first 
number.  Verily,  we  are  a progressive  peo- 
ple. We  congratulate  the  Sun  on  its  golden 
jubilee,  and  wish  it  ten-fold  greater  success 
in  the  next  half  century.  It  is  a paper  that 
is  always  welcome  here.  It  has  sound  prin- 
ciple, it  is  Well  written,  it  is  up  to  the  times. 
May  it  continue  long  to  shine  for  all. 

* 

* * 

There  is  a movement  on  foot  to  establish 
in  New  York  City  a “ Gentleman’s  Polishing 
Institute,”  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
young  men  how  to  act  towards  ladies. 
This  movement  must  especially  commend 
itself  to  strangers  visiting  the  city,  and  hav- 
an  opportunity  to  study  New  York  man- 
;s  in  the  horse  cars  and  on  the  elevated 
road.  The  want  of  courtesy  shown  to 
:es  in  these  two  places  is,  to  say  the 
;t,  unworthy  of  gentlemen.  When  a lady 
ers  a car  that  happens  to  be  full,  it  is  the 
eption  to  see  a man,  young  or  old,  with 
imon  decency  enough  to  rise  and  offer 
a seat.  Should  a lady,  young,  hand- 
le, and  bewitching,  get  into  a crowded 
PJ-ah  ! — then  she  may  have  a half-dozen 
rs  of  a seat.  But  should  the  party  be 
plain,  feeble,  she  has  no  chance  what- 
r ; she  must  stand  whether  her  destination 
me  or  twenty  blocks  away.  The  business 
1 is  buried  in  his  paper,  the  “dude” 
busily  engaged  in  trying  to  fall  in  love  with 
his  own  precious  self,  the  laborer  thinks 
somebody  else  ought  to  do  the  gallant,  and 
consequently  nearly  every  public  conveyance 
that  passes  presents  the  shameful  spectacle 
of  women  standing  while  their  polite  male 
friends  are  comfortably  seated.  True,  there 
is  not  much  satisfaction  at  times  in  giving 
up  one’s  seat.  You  will  not  get  as  much  as 
a bow,  or  a “thank  you,”  or  even  “ thanks.” 
But  that  comes  of  the  surprise  the  lady  re- 
ceives ; it  is  so  seldom  done  that  it  quite 
overpowers  her — renders  her  speechless,  as 
it  were.  It  may  be  that  the  American 
women  are  such  lovers  of  independence 
that  they  prefer  to  stand,  and  that  they  take 
a seat  when  offered  them  with  an  air  that 
says  “ it’s  my  due.”  Even  so  ; men  should 
be  men,  and  at  least  give  the  women  a 
chance  of  refusing.  As  to  the  ladies  think- 
ing a seat  their  due,  they  are  right ; yet  that 
need  not  prevent  them  from  showing  them- 
selves grateful.  Some  one  is  to  blame  ; and, 
certainly,  appearances  are  against  the  male 
portion  of  the  population.  Whoever  or 
whatever  is  responsible  for  this  want  of 
respect  towards  women,  it  is  appallingly 
barbarous,  and  speaks  very  badly  for  the 
advanced  civilization  of  the  great  metropolis. 
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daily  is  “ laid  away  on  the  shelf.”  A new  life 
is  disclosed  to  them,  and  a more  thorough 
understanding  established  between  the  stu- 
dent and  the  outside  world.  As  a dissemi- 
nator of  knowledge  the  college  paper  has  no 
unimportant  mission.  Hypercritics  are  prone 
to  accuse  us  of  being  too  erudite.  Our  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  college  was  to  acquire  a 
sound  classical  education,  without  which  no 
man  of  to-day  can  move  in  the  sphere  of  en- 
lightened society.  To  give  evidence  that  we 
have  acquired  that  for  which  we  came,  can 
surely  be  no  fault.  This  is  the  age  of  en- 
lightenment, and  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  science,  no  new  emanation,  however 
affectedly  learned,  should  fail  to  command 
respect.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  there  is  no 
smoke  without  fire.  Enough  of  this.  Let 
us  return  to — well,  what  is  our  subject? 
During  the  past  year  our  contributors,  like 
angel’s  visits,  “ were  few  and  far  between.” 
The  greater  part  of  the  labor  was  thrown 
upon  the  editors.  Of  course  the  editors  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  great  benefits  result 
unmnnsition  : but  they  are  not 
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TO  OUK  READERS. 

A year  has  almost  come  and  gone  since 
The  Fordham  College  Monthly  en- 
tered into  the  ranks  of  college  journalism. 
A year  not  indeed  without  trials  and  difficul- 
ties, yet  crowned  withal  by-  success.  \Ye 
made  no  vain  boasts  in  the  outset ; no  prom- 
ises of  superior  excellence.  Ours,  as  stated 
in  our  platform,  was  to  be  a paper  “ for  the 
students  and  by  the  students.”  In  both  these 
particulars  we  can  honestly  say  we  have  been 
true  to  our  platform.  If  general  levity  was 
apparent  in  our  columns,  it  was  because 
young  heads  and  hands  formed  and  framed 
them.  From  the  fact  that  we  still  exist,  we 
argue  our  success.  Our  friends  have  been 
generous  in  their  support,  and  the  many 
flattering  allusions  to  The  Monthly  in  the 
journals  of  sister  colleges,  encourage  us  to 
proceed  with  the  good  work.  Small  and 
unimportant  as  it  may  seem,  The  Month- 
ly “ spreads  the  light  of  intelligence  " over  a 
vast  area.  Students  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  from  Mexico,  from  South  America 
and  the  European  countries,  have  friends 
who  are  its  constant  readers.  Mothers, 
fathers,  and  brothers  read  the  college  paper, 
where  the  more  pretentious  and  voluminous 


too  much  of  a good  thing.  Superabundance 
of  favor  or  patronage  , cannot  harm  us. 
That  we  are  modest  in  our  demands  we 
maintain  ; and  we  also  maintain  that  no  at- 
tentions conferred  on  this  paper  can  change 
the  extreme  modesty  and  humility  of  its  edi- 
tors. No  power  on  earth  can  make  us  stray 
for  a single  moment  from  the  path  of 
journalistic  justice  and  rectitude.  We  are, 
in  our  own  way,  just  so  many  rocks  of 
Christian  perfection.  If  anybody  doubts 
the  truth  of  these  assertions,  let  him  apply 
at  our  office,  and  we  will  demonstrate  by 
real  living  specimens  of  the  human  race 
how  unfounded  have  been  his  doubts. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  we  feel  confident  in 
calling  upon  our  friends  for  practical  aid  in 
the  carrying  on  of  our  work,  that  our  appeal 
will  not  pass  unheeded.  Urged  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  performing  a good  work,  they  will 
pour  in  upon  us  such  a tide  of  contributions, 
subscriptions,  advertisements,  etc.,  that  we 
will  be  obliged  not  only  to  enlarge  the 
Monthly,  but  also  to  make  great  additions 
to  our  present  accommodations.  If  business 
men  could  be  made  to  consider  the  many 
unrivalled  advantages  offered  them  by  ad- 
vertising in  the  Monthly,  which  circulates 


throughout  the  entire  western  hemisphere, 
surely  they  would  immediately  come  for- 
ward with  their  practical  thanks  for  our  lov- 
ing solicitude  for  mercantile  interests. 

But  let  us  draw  the  line  here.  If  people 
will  not  perceive  and  make  use  of  what  is 
for  their  own  advantage,  then  let  them  suffer. 
We  lose  nothing  by  their  blindness.  It  is 
but  the  promptings  of  our  too  philanthropic 
spirit  that  compels  us  to  hold  up  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  and  to  explain  to  them, 
what  will  benefit  them.  If  they  profit  by 
our  labors,  we  are  satisfied  ; if  not,  we  still 
rejoice  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
our  duty. 


Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  of  Harvard,  on  the  28th  of  June,  ar- 
raigns our  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  especially  the  attention  they  pay  to 
the  study  of  Greek.  Coming  from  such  a 
source  an  attack  of  this  kind  cannot  but  be 
noticed.  Mr.  Adams’  remarks,  which  are, 
after  all,  but  a repetition  of  what  has  been 


student,  training  ins  nun  a to  mose  hauiis  or— 
thought  and  reflection  which  will  enable  him, 
on  his  entrance  into  the  world,  to  gi apple 
with  the  problems  of  life.  The  experience  of 
educators  for  centuries  has  taught  them  that 
this  can  be  best  secured  by  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  especially  of  Greek. 

That  the  study  of  Greek  has  been  produc- 
tive of  no  compensating  advantage,  however 
it  may  be  in  isolated  examples,  in  the  case  of 
the  generality  of  students  is  certainly  false, 
for  the  habits  of  attention  and  accuracy,  un- 
consciously acquired  while  poring  over  the 
pages  of  a Greek  grammar,  are  assuredly  of 
immense  advantage  in  after  life.  The  care- 
ful observation,  the  mental  drill,  and  the 
concentration  of  thought  needed  to  unravel 
the  knotty  passages  of  Homer  or  Thucy-  . 
dides,  all  give  a turn  to  the  mind  that  can  be  ] 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  Even  if,  in  after  1 
life,  Greek  should  be  wholly  forgotten,  with  j 
its  letters  and  rules,  dialects  and  exceptions,  j 
yet  the  habits  acquired  in  its  study,  the  keen-  j 
ness  of  perception  that  it  gave,  will  ever  re- 
main a lasting  advantage  derived  from  its  ( 
study — an  impalpable,  it  may  be,  but  truly 
precious  residue. 

In  place  of  Greek  Mr.  Adams  would  in- 
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troduce  the  foreign  languages,  especially 
German  and  French.  Instead  of  the 
thorough  development  of  all  the  mental  fac- 
ulties, sure  to  follow  a close  attention  to 
Greek,  the  graduate  of  the  future  will  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  languages  which  are 
still  shifting  and  unsettled.  His  taste  will 
be  formed  on  models  of  questionable  excel- 
lence; the  difficulties  he  will  have  to  encoun- 
ter in  mastering  them  will  be  comparatively 
slight,  and  we  very  much  fear  that  in  after 
life  he  will  look  in  vain  for  even  the  impal- 
pable residue  which  the  study  of  Greek 
would  have  left. 

Our  present  university  system  has  for 
years  turned  out  successful  practical  schol- 
ars, and  it  will  now  require  more  than  a few 
unproven  assertions  from  Mr.  Adams  to 
make  us  change  it.  The  experienceof  edu- 
cators for  centuries,  and  more  especially  in 
our  own  times,  when  the  great  interest  man- 
ifested in  the  study  of  Greek  may  be  seen  by 
the  numerous  replies  which  his  invective  has 
called  forth  from  tbe  heads  of  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  is  not  to  be  blown 
away  by  a few  words  like  these,  no  matter 
who  utters  them. 

* 

* * 

The  President  of  Brown  University,  speak- 
ing, some  short  lime  ago,  of  the  defects  in 
American  colleges,  greatly  deplored  the  neg- 
lect of  the  proper  study  of  English,  and  the  la- 
mentable results  that  flow  therefrom.  The 
opinion  of  such  a gentleman  carries  great 
weight  with  it,  and  the  more  one  examines  his 
own  experience,  be  it  great  or  small,  the  more 
apparent  becomes  the  evil  spoken  of  by 
President  Robinson.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
true  that  many  college  graduates  go  forth 
after  their  four,  five,  or  seven  years’  course, 
so  thoroughly  embedded  in  antiquities  that 
they  are  unable  to  write  an  English  note  of 
ten  lines  as  it  ought  to  be  written.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this?  Surely,  it  is  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics is  almost  essential  to  the  perfecting  of 
one’s  self  in  the  English  language.  Where 
then  lies  the  difficulty?  In  the  first  place 
there  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid  to  liter- 
ary analysis,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only 
true  training,  and  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  acquire  those  graces  of  style  that  go 
to  make  up  readable  English.  Correctness, 
simplicity,  elegance,  and  force — these  are  the 
requisites  for  successful  writing,  and  they 
■ are  to  be  obtained  only  by  a thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  analysis.  Again,  stu- 
dents, as  a rule,  do  not  derive  from  their 
Greek  and  Latin  studies  the  improvement  in 
English  that  the  careful  studies  of  those 
languages  must  surely  give.  Greek,  espe- 
cially, is  looked  upon  as  a necessary  evil  that 
must  be  endured  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dreaded  malum  punctual.  Consequently  a 
slip-shod  translation  is  worked  or  “ trotted  ” 
out,  no  attention  is  paid  to  derivatives,  and 
the  result  is  a distorted  style,  a careless  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  words.  Finally,  a 


slovenly  manner  of  talking  outside  of  class 
hours,  makes  its  bad  effects  felt  in  one’s 
writing.  A careless  talker  is  usually  a care- 
less writer.  If,  during  a college  course,  a 
person,  through  carelessness,  allows  his  con- 
versation to  become  a collection  of  loose 
modes  of  expression,  solecisms  and  slang, 
he  is  very  apt  to  draw  those  defects  into  his 
style,  and,  on  entreing  the  world,  to  gain  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  knowing  neither 
how  to  speak  nor  write  his  own  language. 
Education  is  the  drawing  out  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  undoubtedly  a course  of  liberal 
studies  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  that 
end  ; but  it  would  be  well  for  students  to  re- 
member that  proficiency  in  classics  will  not 
excuse  ignorance  of  their  mother  tongue. 

* 

* * 

Since  our  return  from  vacation,  we  have 
noticed  quite  a number  of  improvements 
about  the  house  ; among  the  number  being 
the  laying  of  flag  walks,  the  filling  up  of  low 
ground  between  the  several  divisions,  and 
the  enlarging  of  the  second  division  ball 
field.  Of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
how  much  pleasure  and  real  convenience 
these  operations  afford  us ; but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  say,  and  that  most  emphati- 
cally, that,  if  the  good  work  were  carried  on 
with  vigor  in  other  parts  of  the  institution, 
our  ff  How-students,  ourselves,  and  all  con- 
cerned, would  feel  much  more  comfortable. 

For  instance,  in  the  billiard  room  a great 
improvement  could  be  made  by  procuring 
new  tables,  by  adorning  the  walls  with  some- 
thing more  poetic  than  the  photos,  of  “ball 
tossers  ” and  empty  picture  frames,  and  by 
covering  the  floor  with  a more  home- like 
carpet  than  rough  boards — in  fine,  by  a 
complete  renovation  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment. And  the  reading  room  ; bare  walls 
never  inspired  a brilliant  thought,  nor  have 
the  empty  shelves  of  a library  added  to  any- 
body's store  of  knowledge.  Therefore,  let 
us  have  adornments  for  the  reading  room, 
and  let  us  have  books  for  its  library.  It 
would  also  be  well  if  some  of  those  non- 
readable  papers  and  periodicals  were  thrown 
out  to  make  room  for  more  interesting  pub- 
lications. These  suggestions  we  have  made 
for  the  considerations  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. We  would  also  recommend  a few 
more  arrangements  or  fixtures  in  our 
greatly  dilapidated  gymnasium — arrange- 
ments better  calculated  than  the  present 
ones  for  the  development  of  bone  and  sinew. 

But  these  things  cannot  be  done  without 
friends.  Let  then  the  generous  tide  of 
wealth  flow  into  the  proper  channels,  in 
order  that  when  we  enter  the  billiard  room, 
reading  room,  gymnasium,  etc.,  these  insti- 
tutions may  have  something  more  attractive 
in  their  appearance. 

* 

The  readers  of  the  New  York  Sun  were 
agreeably  surprised,  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  inst.,  by  receiving  with  that  daily  a copy 
of  the  first  number,  issued  Sept.  3d,  1833. 


It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  how'our 
fathers  could  be  satisfied  with  this  pigmy 
sheet  that  lies  before  us.  What  a contrast ! 
The  stray  items  of  police  news — a new  fea- 
ture in  a newspaper,  and  one  of  which  the 
infant  sheet  failed  not  to  boast — the  scatter- 
ing bits  of  information  from  Philadelphia 
and  places  not  as  distant,  two  and  three 
days  old,  these,  with  a story  and  some  scraps 
from  an  encyclopedia,  make  up  that  first 
number.  Verily,  we  are  a progressive  peo- 
ple. We  congratulate  the  Sun  on  its  golden 
jubilee,  and  wish  it  ten-fold  greater  success 
in  the  next  half  century.  It  is  a paper  that 
is  always  welcome  here.  It  has  sound  prin- 
ciple, it  is  Well  written,  it  is  up  to  the  times. 
May  it  continue  long  to  shine  for  all. 

* 

* * 

There  is  a movement  on  foot  to  establish 
in  New  York  City  a “Gentleman’s  Polishing 
Institute,”  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
young  men  how  to  act  towards  ladies. 
This  movement  must  especially  commend 
itself  to  strangers  visiting  the  city,  and  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  study  New  York  man- 
ners in  the  horse  cars  and  on  the  elevated 
railroad.  The  want  of  courtesy  shown  to 
ladies  in  these  two  places  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unworthy  of  gentlemen.  When  a lady 
enters  a car  that  happens  to  be  full,  it  is  the 
exception  to  see  a man,  young  or  old,  with 
common  decency  enough  to  rise  and  offer 
her  a seat.  Should  a lady,  young,  hand- 
some, and  bewitching,  get  into  a crowded 
car — ah  ! — then  she  may  have  a half-dozen 
offers  of  a seat.  But  should  the  party  be 
old,  plain,  feeble,  she  has  no  chance  what- 
ever ; she  must  stand  whether  her  destination 
be  one  or  twenty  blocks  away.  The  business 
man  is  buried  in  his  paper,  the  “dude” 
busily  engaged  in  trying  to  fall  in  love  with 
his  own  precious  self,  the  laborer  thinks 
somebody  else  ought  to  do  the  gallant,  and 
consequently  nearly  every  public  conveyance 
that  passes  presents  the  shameful  spectacle 
of  women  standing  while  their  polite  male 
friends  are  comfortably  seated.  True,  there 
is  not  much  satisfaction  at  times  in  giving 
up  one’s  seat.  You  will  not  get  as  much  as 
a bow,  or  a “thank  you,”  or  even  “ thanks.” 
But  that  comes  of  the  surprise  the  lady  re- 
ceives ; it  is  so  seldom  done  that  it  quite 
overpowers  her — renders  her  speechless,  as 
it  were.  It  may  be  that  the  American 
women  are  such  lovers  of  independence 
that  they  prefer  to  stand,  and  that  they  take 
a seat  when  offered  them  with  an  air  that 
says  “ it’s  my  due.”  Even  so  ; men  should 
be  men,  and  at  least  give  the  women  a 
chance  of  refusing.  As  to  the  ladies  think- 
ing a seat  their  due,  they  are  right ; yet  that 
need  not  prevent  them  from  showing  them- 
selves grateful.  Some  one  is  to  blame  ; and, 
certainly,  appearances  are  against  the  male 
portion  of  the  population.  Whoever  or 
whatever  is  responsible  for  this  want  of 
respect  towards  women,  it  is  appallingly 
barbarous,  and  speaks  very  badly  for  the 
advanced  civilization  of  the  great  metropolis. 
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The  opening  of  the  Vatican  Library,  at 
Rome,  to  literary  men  of  all  nations,  creeds, 
and  positions  in  life,  has  caused  a great  sen- 
sation throughout  the  world  of  letters.  The 
conduct  of  Leo  XIII.  during  his  six  years’ 
reign  has  always  been  liberal,  straightfor- 
ward, and  courageous.  Never  has  this  been 
so  plain  as  now,  when,  by  a letter  addressed 
to  Cardinal  De  Luca,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  Cardinal  Pitra,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and 
Cardinal  Hergenroether,  Prefect  of  the  Vat- 
ican Archives,  he  formally  desires  that  the 
priceless  and  zealously  guarded  treasures  of 
the  Vatican  should  be  made  accessible  to 
the  literary  public.  The  Pope,  in  his  letter, 
after  mentioning  the  corrupt  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  Italy  and  the  Holy  See,  explains 
the  necessity  of  bringing  truth  to  light,  in 
order  the  better  to  refute  all  the  false 
charges,  both  political  and  moral,  that  have 
been  and  are  continually  being  made  against 
the  Roman  Pontiffs. 

The  object  of  the  Popes  has  always  been 
to  preserve  civilization  and  social  order, 
whether  they  used  their  temporal  or  spiritual 
power.  Always  protecting  the  weak  against 
their  oppressors,  they  maintained  peace  and 
harmony  among  the  different  nations  of 
Europe  ; saving  societies  and  rising  states 
from  the  attacks  of  barbarism,  dissoluteness 
and  ambition.  A reflecting  mind,  in  reading 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  spectacle  of  Christian 
Europe,  one  in  its  unity  of  worship,  one  in 
its  ruling  principle,  submitting  to  the  su- 
preme power  of  one  head,  who  had  for  his 
chief  object  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel, 
the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  diffusion 
of  morality. 

The  authority  the  Popes  during  the  Middle 
Ages  exercised  over  temporal  sovereigns  has 
been  placed  in  a false  light  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  condemned  by  many.  Nevertheless 
many  Protestant  authors,  and  especially 
Leibnitz  in  his  “ De  Actorum  Publicorum 
Uesu,”  says  that  this  authority  was  exercised 
for  the  best  interests  of  civilization.  Not 
long  ago  two  German  authors,  of  the  same 
denomination,  published  their  well  written 
lives  of  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  VII.,  in 
which  these  Popes  are  defended  and  held 
up  to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Another  charge  against  most  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  is  that  of  immorality.  This 
accusation,  so  often  repeated  and  so  often 
disproved,  even  by  Protestant  historians, 
needs  no  refutation  here. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  labors  of  the  his- 
to::ans  now  at  Rome  in  search  of  the  truth, 
mav  meet  with  the  success  and  the  reward 
that  their  undertaking  deserves.  Finally', 
let  us  have  with  His  Holiness  firm  confi- 
dence “ that  these  attacks  upon  the  truth 
will  be  frustrated  and  annihilated  by  the 
truth  itself,  which  may  be  obscured  for  a 
time,  but  never  extinguished.”  J.  G.  T. 


ELECTIONS. 

The  semi-annual  elections  were  held  in 
first  division  Thursday,  September  13th 
Committees  of  one  from  each  of  the  higher 
classes  were  appointed  to  assemble  and 
nominate  the  most  eligible  candidates.  The 
committee  of  nomination  was  composed  as 
follows:  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84:  John  S.  Dough- 
erty, ’85;  Thos.  R.  Halpin,  ’86;  Fred  Wil- 
liams, ’87.  The  sentiments  of  the  division 
were  in  the  main  voiced  through  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen  officers  of  the  reading  room  : Presi- 
dent, J.  Thorndike;  Vice-President,  L. 
Adams;  Treasurer,  B.  McManus  ; Librarian, 
S.  J.  Murphy;  Corresponding  Secretary,  M. 
Holland  ; Recording  Secretary,  J.  Greenwell. 
Baseball  officers : President,  J.  J.  Walsh; 
Vice-President,  F.  X.  Barr;  Treasurer,  F. 
Williams;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  Quinn; 
Recording  Secretary,  W.  F.  Mehan  ; Scorer, 
J.  Ryan.  Billiard-room  officers  : President, 
J.  Dougherty ; Vice-President,  F.  X.  Gid- 
dings ; Treasurer,  T.  R.  Halpin;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  C.  Perez  ; Recording 
Secretary,  H.  Quackenboss.  These  tickets 
were  submitted  to  the  students  and  voted 
upon  by'  acclamation.  No  objecting  voice 
was  raised,  and  the  entire  ticket  was  unani- 
mously elected.  The  duties  of  the  officers  is 
to  preserve  order  and  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  different  associations.  Students 
should  know  that  there  is  no  organization 
without  a head,  and  no  order  without  au- 
thority. The  officers  should  be  obeyed,  and 
in  any  little  matters  pertaining  to  order 
should  be  heartily  seconded  by  the  students. 
To  elect  a man  to  an  office,  and  then  refuse  to 
submit  to  his  rulings,  is  silly  in  the  extreme. 
The  officers  should  enforce  their  rules,  and 
then  if  any  injustice  be  done  let  the 
aggrieved  one  appeal  to  higher  authority. 
In  former  years  no  little  trouble  was  experi- 
enced by  the  clashing  of  officers  and  stu- 
dents. Let  there  be  no  more  of  this.  A 
fair  chance  was  given  at  election  for  any  one 
of  the  opposition  to  declare  his  objections. 
The  majority  evidently  were  satisfied.  Let 
us  all,  then,  submit  to  “ the  nation’s  choice.” 

Rubrum. 

HOME  ITEMS. 

Paul  Carew,  class  of  ’83,  is  at  present  in 
Seton  Hall  Seminary  pursuing  his  studies  for 
the  priesthood. 

Francis  Dowley,  class  of  ’83,  is  resting  at 
Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Patrick  Kelly,  class  of  ’83,  was  the  first  in 
the  competition  for  the  Provincial  Seminary, 
Troy,  and  as  he  succeeded  so  admirably,  he 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  American  College  at 
Rome. 

Charles  Nagle,  class  of  ’83,  will  spend  a 
year  in  business  before  he  undertakes  the 
study  of  law. 

Joseph  Thoron,  class  of  ’83,  is  a member 
of  the  sophomore  class,  Harvard. 

Michael  O’Brien,  class  of  ’83,  is  at  present 
"remote  from  toil  and  free  from  care,”  but 
intends  to  study  law  at  Columbia. 


Albert  Michaux,  class  of  ’83.  has  entered 
the  Grand  Seminary  at  Montreal. 

The  Rose  Hill’s  have  been  reorganized  f >r 
the  season,  and  only  await  the  return  of 
their  catcher,  M.  P.  Enright.  O'Malley  goeo 
from  left  field  to  first  base;  McNamara 
from  first  to  second.  Right  held  is  to  be 
occupied  by  Wm.  Meehan,  newly  admitted 
to  the  nine.  The  new  short-stop  promises 
well,  and  altogether  the  nine  bids  fair  to 
keep  its  last  year's  laurels  fresh. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  for  the  present 
year  are:  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.,  President  ; 
Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  Vice-President ; 
Rev.  S.  Cahill,  S.  J.;  Rev.  N.  Hanrahan. 
S.  J.,  Treasurer;  Rev.  E.  Doucet,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Post  Graduate  Course  and 
History;  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  .S.  J-.  Professor  of 
Philosophy;  Rev.  T.  A.  Freeman,  Professor 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry;  Rev.  P.  O'Reilly, 
S.  J.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric;  Rev.  H.  Lang- 
lois,  Professor  of  Special  Latin  ; Rev.  u. 
McTammany,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Geometry  ; 
Mr.  G.  A.  Fargis,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics ; Mr.  J.  P.  Fagan,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Poetry  ; Mr.  W.  G.  Reed  Mullin,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics;  Mr.  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 
S.  J.,  Teacher  of  First  Latin  Grammar;  Mr. 
J.  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  Teacher  of  Second  Latin 
Grammar;  Mr.  J.  Wellworth,  S.  J.,  Teacher 
of  Third  Latin  Grammar  ; Messrs.  J.  Collins, 

S.  J.,  J.  Pendergast,  S.  f..  P-  McOuillan.  S. 
J.,  J.  Pittar,  S.  J.,  W.  Richley,  S.  J.,  Assis  - 
ant  Disciplinarians. 

Rev.  Father  Costin  is  Poressor  of  Physic; 
and  Chemistry  in  Boston  College.  Messrs. 
Keveney,  Chester,  Jones,  McElhinney  and 
O’Brien  are  pursuing  their  theological  studies 
in  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  and  Mr.  Zwinge 
is  in  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Among  the  visitors  last  week  we  noticed 

T.  J.  Aspell,  ’81  ; J.  M.  Dempsey,  '81  ; T.  J. 
Harrington,  '86,  and  Frank  Gearon,  ’86,  and 
John  P.  O’Brien,  ’74.  We  also  received  a 
visit  from  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  and  his 
brother  William,  from  Charleston.  Come 
again  boys. 

The  officers  of  the  Sodality  of  B.  V.  M., 
on  first  division,  for  the  ensuing  year,  are  : 
James  D.  Lennon,  ’85.  Prefect  ; J.  J.  Walsh, 
’84,  First  Assistant ; C.  Orben,  '87,  Second 
Assistant;  James  W.  Gordon,  ’85,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer;  Jas.  N.  Butler,  '84,  W. 
P.  O’Malley,  '84,  Jno.  S.  Dougherty,  ’85, 
and  M.  Holland,  ’87,  Councillors. 

He  wanted  to  go  to  Jerome  Park  races, 
but — well,  you  know. 

Query. — What  are  we  to  think  of,  and 
above  all  what  are  we  to  wish  a man  who 
takes  full  possession  of  another  man’s  dpsk, 
and  then,  when  the  rightful  owner  comes, 
forcibly  ejects  him  from  the  premises? 

French  in  all  the  classes.  Parlez  vous? 

The  boys  who  remained  here  during  the 
vacation  had  for  their  home  Ex-Governor 
Morgan’s  residence  on  the  Sound.  In  row- 
ing, swimming,  sailing  and  walking,  the  two 
months  passed  as  if  they  had  been  two 
weeks.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of 
those  who  went  out  of  the  college  had  any 
better  time  than  the  boys  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  stay  here. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  has  become 
of  the  eagle  that  usually  adorns  the  front  of 
our  stage. 

The  “ Independents  ” defeated  the  U.  S. 
Garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler  in  two  games  of 
baseball  ; the  scores  being  15 — 1 and  14 — 10. 

Chas.  Hoban,  class  of  ’85,  who  left  us  last 
year,  is  studying  medicine  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania University  in  Philadelphia.' 
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If  the  Hon.  D.  D.  don’t  stop  reading  dime 
novels  he  will  disgrace  the  class. 

We  have  received  the  first  copy  of  The 
Xavier,  a journal  published  by  the  students 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  New  York  City.  It 
is  one  of  the  tastiest  papers  in  the  make- 
up that  we  have  yet  received.  We  prophesy 
a very  bright  future  for  the  new-comer.  We 
have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two 
of  our  exchanges,  The  Notre  Dame  Scholas- 
tic, an  unusually  interesting  number,  and 
The  Students’  Visitor. 

The  Rose  Hills  have  already  several  games 
on  hand  for  the  fall  season. 

The  treasurer  of  baseball  will  receive  with 
thanks  any  contributions  from  outside  sources 
that  old  college  graduates,  lovers  of  the 
sport,  may  see  fit  to  send. 

The  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  De- 
bating Society,  which  will  hold  its  first  regu- 
lar meeting  for  the  present  scholastic  year  in 
October,  will  doubtless  render  things  lively 
for  a time. 

The  arrival  of  the  new  member  for  philoso- 
phy will  make  No.  13  an  inauspicious  num- 
ber, which  can  be  rendered  lucky  only  by 
giving  the  class  a holiday  and  a general 
good  time.  Then,  of  course,  they  will  be  in 
luck. 

Wanted,  at  this  office,  some  person  capa- 
ble of  giving  a name  to  those  unbleached 
shoes,  and  to  the  man  or  boy  that  propels 
them. 

There  is  a rumor  going  the  rounds  of 
the  house  that  the  philosophers  are  dissat- 
isfied with  their  rooms. 

The  genial  face  of  our  special  “cop  ” was 
one  of  the  first  to  greet  us  on  our  return 
from  vacation. 

L.  A.  G.,  it  appears,  has  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  politics.  Never  mind,  George, 
it  wasn’t  our  fault  that  we  got  left. 

We  understand  that  some  of  our  men 
! have  not  yet  learned  hew  to  make  the  peril- 
ous descent  from  an  upper  berth  in  a 
“ sleeper.” 

Willie,  whom  we  supposed  dead  or  lost, 
has  returned,  with  every  indication  of  a 
flourishing  vegetation  on  his  upper  lip.  It 
is  red. 

Mr.  Alberto  Sanchez,  who  is  now  in  busi- 
ness at  Havre  (Rue  Tourneville),  is  the  first 
on  the  list  of  our  subscribers  for  the  coming 
year. 

Eugene  Ryan,  ’86,  and  Jos.  W.  Watson; 
’84,  have  entered  the  Novitiate  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  ; Eugene  at  Westpark,  N.  Y.,  and 
Joseph  at  Sault-au-Recollet,  Canada. 

Rev.  Thos.  J.  Dunphy,  ’76,  is,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  seriously  ill. 

When  those  gentlemen,  who  very  consid- 
erately hissed  the  philosophers  as  a token  of 
appreciation,  are  again  desirous  of  a holiday, 
they  will,  perhaps,  give  a guarantee  of  de- 
cent behavior  to  their  delegates  before  the 
desired  conference  takes  place. 

Wm.  J.  McGurk,  ’82,  visited  his  old  friends 
and  familiar  haunts  before  returning  to  Mon- 
treal, where  he  will  continue  his  theological 
studies. 

Frank  McGrath,  Com.  ’82,  has  returned 
after  his  European  tour,  looking  quite  as 
genial  as  in  days  of  yore.  Call  often,  Billy. 

Am  very  sorry,  but  you  should  have  known 
better,  Aleck. 

Mr.  O’M.’s  formal  inauguration  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th. 

Owing  to  the  annual  picnic,  the  philoso- 
pher from  the  Keystone  State  was  a day  late. 


The  Dramatic  Society  is  sadly  in  need  of 
recruits.  All  ye  aspirants  to  histrionic  fame 
come  forth. 

This  year  an  essay  of  seventy  pages  will 
be  required  for  admittance  into  the  Histori- 
cal Society. 

John  declares  that  this  world  is  a sorry 
place  to  live  in  ? Smacks  very  much  of  the 
seminary,  John,  my  boy. 

One  of  the  “ new  ” philosophers  finds  that 
it  does  not  require  a large  head  to  study  the 
“Compendium;”  in  fact  that  a 1.  h.  would 
be  a very  serious  obstacle. 

Everyone  misses  Joseph  H.  very  much. 

We  welcome  to  our  midst  Messrs.  Dunn, 
Downey,  Murphy,  who  from  externs  have 
become  permanent  boarders. 

The  cigar  store  under  the  genial  manage- 
ment of  T.  R.  Coriolanus  is  in  a thriving 
condition.  A very  handsome  show-case  ex- 
hibits innumerable  cigars  of  the  choicest 
brands — and  prices,  together  with  cigarettes, 
pipes — “ mere  shams  ” — and  all  sorts  of 
smokers’  material. 

The  grading  and  draining  of  the  yards, 
the  well-rolled  hand-ball  alley,  and  the 
paved  walks  are  among  the  many  improve- 
ments noticeable  around  “St.  John’s.’.’ 

The  wash-room  rejoices  in  a new  floor,  a 
looking-glass,  new  basins,  and  handsome 
electro-plated  taps.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  lovers  of  the  destructive  will  be  awed  by 
this  expensive  arrangement  of  the  w.  r. 

Messrs.  Ryan  and  Thorndike,  ’86,  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  have  been  added  to  the 
editorial  staff. 

While  on  their  way  to  Canada,  Fathers 
Kenny  and  Doherty,  S.  J.,  paid  us  a short 
visit.  The  former  goes  to  Montreal  to  take 
charge  of  the  English  preaching  at  the 
Church  of  the  Gesu,  while  the  latter  enters 
on  the  duties  of  Superior  at  Guelph,  Out. 

John  Aspell,  ’82,  is  traveling  in  the  West, 
and  when  last  heard  from  was  in  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Steve.  Wall,  ’75,  is  about  to  start  on  a 
short  trip  to  Montreal.  Apropos  of  his 
return,  the  Monthly  would  remark  that  its 
columnsare  always  open  to  old  graduates. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly-constituted 
Board  of  Editors  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  1 3th  inst. 

Rev.  Wm.  Murphy,  ’78,  visited  us  a few 
days  ago. 

Of  the  twenty-four  who  entered  for  the 
various  scholarships,  but  six  presented  them- 
selves for  examination  ; three  only  of  the  six 
were  succ  essful  : Dunn  and  Downey  for 
Philosophy,  and  Troy  for  Belles  Lettres. 

The  Invincibles  of  second  division  have 
reorganized  for  the  season,  and  under  the 
able  captaincy  of  A.  Ginebra,  present  a for- 
midable front.  The  members  of  the  nine  are 
as  follows:  M.  Llaguno,  1 b. ; Ed.  Kearns, 
p.;  A.  Ginebra,  c.;  J.  Reilley,  s.s.;  E.  Harvey, 
2b  ; C.  Vogely,  3b.;  J.  Cooper,  l.f.;  A.  Gon- 
zales, c.f.;  J.  Waldron,  r.f.  A.  Dickinson  was 
registered  in  Paris  last  week.  He  is  expected 
home  soon,  when  he  will  resume  his  studies 
at  St.  John’s.  Many  needed  and  long  looked 
for  improvements  have  been  made  on  second 
division.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  each  stu- 
dent to  keep  things  in  a proper  condition 
and  thus  evince  gratitude  for  such  signal 
favors.  The  number  of  “ irrepressibles  ” in 
second  division  this  year  is  comparatively 
small.  The  well  disposed  members  ought 
to  appoint  a committee  and  take  these  de- 
stroyers of  privileges  to  the  pump  occasion- 
ally. 


We  heartily  sympathize  with  Mr.  M.  P. 
Enright,  ’85,  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  report  of 
Joseph  Madariaga's  death  is  unfounded.  He 
had  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  but  recovered 
from  it. 

We  have  received  letters  from  Lucien 
Malabet  and  Vincent  de  la  Hoz,  in  which 
they  wish  us  all  kind  of  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess. 

The  long  needed  new  pianos  have  at 
length  been  procured. 

Where  are  the  beavers  usually  present  on 
the  12th  of  September? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation 
Mr.  Alexis  J.  Myers,  ’76,  came  to  visit  the 
college,  and  seeing  no  one  around,  went  into 
the  chapel.  He  had  no  sooner  gone  in  than 
he  came  out  crying,  “ The  chapel  is  on  fire.” 
Of  course  we  all  rushed  in,  and  everybody 
helping,  we  succeeded  'in  extinguishing  the 
fire.  The  lamp  burning  before  the  statue  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  had  fallen,  and  when  we 
went  in  the  altar  was  in  flames.  We  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  whole  house  to  Mr. 
A.  J.  Myers. 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE  ALIJMNI  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

67  William  St.,  New  York,  August,  1883. 
Rev,  Patrick  A.  Halpin, 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  please  find  bill  for  an- 
nual dues  to  the  St.  John’s  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation for  the  current  year  from  June,  1883,  to 
June,  1884.  By  a prompt  remittance  you  will 
strengthen  the  Association  and  give  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  are  working  hard  to  preserve 
and  build  up  this  organization. 

The  annual  prize  of  $50  in  gold,  which  this 
Association  has  founded,  to  be  awarded  for  the 
best  Essay  in  English  Literature  in  the  Classes 
of  Philosophy,  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres,  was 
this  year  awarded  to  Mr.  James  N.  Butler,  of  the 
Class  of  Rhetoric. 

The  quarterly  meetings  at  Delmonico’s  are  to 
be  continued  as  heretofore.  In  future  each 
meeting  will  be  enlivened  by  an  open  talk  or 
discussion  on  some  question  of  practical  interest 
to  the  students  and  alumni  of  St.  John’s. 

The  small  annual  fee  of  $5,  if  promptly  paid 
by  those  who  have  received  degrees  from  the 
College,  will  enable  the  Association  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  supper  given  at  the  quarterly 
meetings,  to  keep  up  the  prize  fund,  and  to  de- 
fray the  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  Associ- 
ation. It  is,  however,  extremely  necessary  that 
these  dues  should  be  promptly  paid. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not 
already  attended  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
object  of  these  meetings  is  to  cultivate  friendship 
and  better  acquaintance  among  the  Alumni,  Stu- 
dents, and  friends  of  St.  John’s  College;  to  have 
an  organization  among  the  old  Students  that  may 
be  in  a situation  to  render  service  to  Alma  Mater 
should  circumstances  require,  and  to  afford  to 
her  Alumni  an  opportunity  for  the  consideration 
and  examination  among  themselves  of  questions 
of  special  interest  and  importance. 

The  College  authorities,  we  are  happy  to  state, 
are  taking  an  increased  and  most  encouraging  in- 
terest in  the  Alumni  Association.  One  meeting 
of  the  Association  will  hereafter  be  held  annually 
at  the  College,  and  one  entire  day,  with  dinner, 
at  the  College,  to  be  called  the  “ Alumni  Day," 
will  be  given  to  recreation  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  friendship  and  acquaintance  among  the  old 
and  new  Students  and  Professors  of  St.  John’s. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  man  who  has  received  a 
degree  from  the  College  will  give  a helping  hand 
in  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Association, 
and  will  see  the  importance  of  promptly  for- 
warding the  annual  dues. 

Timothy  F.  Neville,  Treasurer, 

67  William  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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WM.  T,  A,  HART, 

Sexton. 

AND 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

i-Undontal\CP.-i- 

OFFICES: 


g.  v.  mmu  8l  go.. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 


520  Broadway, 


H.  M.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12tli  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish- 
ing to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a large  assort- 
ment of 


Madison  Avenue,  rear  of  the 
Cathedral. 


OPPOISTE 

ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL. 


NEW  YORK. 


New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  07  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST. 

Wm.  T.  A.  Hart 

ALSO  SUPPLIES 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  Imuroyed  Instruction  of  Deaf  lutes, 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading 
taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


Francis  C.  Devlin,  A.  M.  James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69.  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  ’80. 


mum  HOUSEHOLD  LIBRARY, 

Comprising  nearly  200  Volumes,  at  15,  25  and 
40  cents  each;  the  cheapest  Catholic  Literature 
ever  published.  Complete  Lists  sent  free  upon 
application.  Address, 

D.  & J.  SADLIER  & CO., 

31  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


EDWIN  R.  OGDEN.  STEPHEN  A.  WALL. 

E.  E.  0GDI1  & CO., 


Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

OFFICES  : 

Madison  Ave.  rear  of  the  Cathedral. 
926  Sixth  Avenue. 
Warerooms,  67  Prince  Street. 


DEVLIN  & FOX, 


ttopegs  & m .ounaiflloqa  at 


aiu, 


Temple  Court, 


Manufacturers  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hume  Clip. 

83  & 85  MECHANIC  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  A CO., 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  X Bananas. 


Residence,  617  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


3—9  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Terms  Cash, 


92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


L.  H.  SCOTT. 

F. 


I.  MACMANUS. 

M ACM ANUS 


T.  MACMANUS. 

& SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND 

Exchange  on  United  States. 

Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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Fall  and  Winter. 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


S-R : 

91  Mj  Fn-pcHaFom  j>oz 
cmb  ci-tc  440441 

t iLllj  OpC  Hcb  €114  ^)  C0144- 

pHte.  K?  llG4j  C0 144  pH  OC  0 iXi 

tfic  Hci  tool'  RIoooRtioo  in 

"Mb 

English  and  'j|pei}ch  (poods 

j’oo  bj.en  bHinein1^ 

On  OCl tflj  4410 pcc Moil  40 

■toopo  ci- j-1 1 F f t J-  0 o t ic  i lob. 
HMotj  HuRj, 

ANDREW  J.  CONNICK, 

220  Fifth  Ave. 

Hotel  B7'uns'ivick. 

New  York,  Fall  and  Winter,  1883. 


Baker  & Godwin, 

1 

Printing;  House  Established  1050. 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  PRINTING. 

Special  Attention  then  to  tliis  Class  of  Work. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  tS^Estimates  lurnished  on  application. 

BAKER  & GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St , 

Bet.  Duane  and  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

245  & 268  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side.  NEW  YORK. 


Washing  and  Mending  of 


Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day-  Scholars  is  60 
Half-Boarders. 160 


For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev,  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL/ 

AND 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  hoys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular- 
course. 

Ger  man  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S,  J„ 

President. 
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SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 


OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8,000,000  of  the  “No.l”  sold  annually. 
In  30  IV  uni  hern  : Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re- 
ceipt Of  25  Cents. 

I vison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & Co.,  New  York. 


RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COELECTED. 

Ccr.  12d  St.  Sc  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  EDglish,  German  and  Latin  Board 
lng  and  Day  School,  lor  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Sekvatius.  It,  is  eminently  select. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardivel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIES. 


C.  H.  MYERS  &,  BRO., 


IMPORTERS  OP 


BALTIMORE,  M<1. 


MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers, 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  1,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  maimer,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

DONOVAN  & LONDEEGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 

D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  771  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


URSUL1NE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music... 30.00 


GUSTAV  J.  BORRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

This  is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 
in  the  District 

Corner  Kingsbridge  Itoad  and  Railroad 
Ave..  Fordham,  New  York  City. 


James  Olwell.  John  E.  McWhorter, 

JeSEPii  F.  Caruigan,  Marcus  J McLougulin. 


OIMELU  § C0., 


)|a  Iforbljmti  §oH^r$  ftmiiijitj* 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 

fflllll 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 

Reasonable  arrangements  made  for  larger  Ad- 
vertisements. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

IN 

FINE  CLOTHING 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES^ 

DEVLIN  & CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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AUTUMN. 


Autumn  is  dying, 

The  song  birds  are  flying 
Away. 

The  leaves  they  are  falling; 

The  winds  they  are  calling 
Loudly  on  Winter  fair  Earth  to  array 
In  vestments  bright, 

In  cerements  white, 

That  she  may  sleep  through  the  wintry  day, 
While  they  in  their  wrath, 

Or  their  boisterous  play, 

Whirl  the  leaves  o’er  the  forest  path. 

The  murmurous  pine  chants  funeral  hymns, 

While  the  giant  elm  its  mighty  limbs 
In  anguish  tosses, 

As  it  mourns  earth’s  losses, 

And  vainly  contends 

With  the  rain  and  the  winds, 

And  with  piteous  groan,  * 

Unceasingly  moan 

The  maple  and  beech,  the  while  their  leaves 
So  slowly  drop  on  the  cottage  eaves. 

Alas!  alas!  for  the  fading  year, 

The  rustling  leaves  seem  to  whisper  near. 

Alas!  alas!  for  the  dying  year, 

The  forest  sighs  o’er  her  funeral  bier. 

And  the  sun  looks  down  and  so  softly  smiles, 
And  at  night  the  moon  so  coldly  shines, 

And  the  loitering  hare  in  the  forest  aisles 
For  sunny  days  and  their  joyance  pines 
And  I in  sorrow 
Await  the  morrow 
Of  the  year. 

And  into  the  future  I peer, 

And  fresh  hope  borrow, 

That  stays  the  falling  tear. 

For  well  I know,  that  under  the  snow, 

The  year  willAut  sleep, 

Though  the  /orest  trees  weep. 

/ L.  D. 


\ j BOSE  HILL. 

A few  roos  north  of  Fordham  station,  on 
the  Harlem  Railroad,  a conspicuous  granite 
gateway  and  lodge  seem  to  offer  a generous 
welcome  to  visitors,  inviting  them  to  enter 
the  domain  whose  broad  acres  are  spread 
within,  diversified  with  vale  and  upland,  and 
russeted  with  the  autumn  foliage  of  their 
forest  boles.  Winding  roads  and  quiet 
paths,  studded  with  gnarled  old' willows  and 
graceful  elms,  lead  up  the  graceful  slopes 
to  the  central  summit.  There  the  wide 
plateau  is  crowned  with  lofty  elevations  of 
scholastic  architecture.  A gothic  chapel 
with  its  belfried  tower,  long  granite  piles  of 
many-windowed  fronts  and  ample  portals, 
clusters  of  out-buildings,  and  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a busy  human  hive  fill  up  the  fore- 
ground with  distant  rearward  glimpses  of 
surrounding  barns  and  gardens.  These 


favored  precincts,  retired  from  the  noisy 
crowd  and  rich  with  invigorating  air,  these 
spacious  piles  of  collegiate  granite,  are  all 
embraced  within  the  bounds  of  that  distin- 
guished Catholic  institution  of  learning 
known  as  St.  John’s  College. 

In  marked  contrast  to  ihe  solidity  and 
height  of  the  main  college  edifice,  and  not 
far  from  its  front,  stands  a modest  frame 
structure,  whose  quaint  architecture  identi- 
fies it  with  the  days  when  New  York  was  a 
province  of  the  Crown.  Part  farm-house, 
part  mansion  of  the  olden  time,  as  its  ap- 
pearance plainly  indicates  it  was,  so  venera- 
ble and  fragile  does  it  now  present  itself 
that  the  eye  is  arrested  with  wonder  at  its 
freedom  from  outward  decay  or  alteration. 
Even  the  slight  wooden  tracery  of  its  ex- 
terior balustrade  is  intact ; even  the  narrow 
panes  of  its  windows  and  the  old-fashioned 
doors  hold  their  places.  It  is  a veritable 
monument  of  old  New  York,  cherished  and 
preserved  with  that  admirable  veneration  for 
old,  whether  of  tradition  or  memorial,  which 
has  ever  distinguished  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  around  this  old  mansion  and  the  site  it 
occupies  clusters  much  of  the  history  of  the 
surrounding  region  which  is  here  narrated. 

It  was  as  early  as  1639  that  three  Indian 
sachems  of  most  barbarous  names  sold  to 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  the  lands 
between  the  North  river  and  the  Bronx,  ex- 
tending from  Spuyten  Duyvel  up  to  Yon- 
kers. Within  eight  years  afterward  the  ter- 
ritory around  Yonkers,  and  also  that  now 
known  as  Fordham,  were  in  the  possession 
of  Adriaen  Van  Der  Douck,  the  Yung 
Herr,  or  young  lord,  who  made  himself  a 
name  as  a historian  and  statesman  of  the 
early  New  Netherlands.  Upon  Van  Der 
Douck’s  death,  his  widow  conveyed  these 
lands  to  her  brother,  Elias  Doughty  ; and 
then  came  John  Archer,  who,  from  Doughty 
and  others,  at  length  became  the  owner  of 
1,253  acres  of  the  wild  land  of  the  region. 
From  the  English  Governor  of  New  York, 
Francis  Lovelace,  Archer  obtained  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  of  the  province 
in  1671,  granting  him  the  Manor  then  first 
called  Fordham. 

A little  dorp,  or  village,  soon  began  to 
spread  its  scattered  cottages  along  the 
heights  and  valley  bordering  on  the  Mill 
Brook,  and  a sturdy  population  settled  on 
the  Manor.  In  1673  these  people,  already 


then  more  jealous  of  their  rights  than  some 
of  to-day,  complained  to  the  Dutch  author- 
ities of  Colve’s  temporary  interregnum  about 
“ the  bad  management  ” of  Archer,  their 
Landherr,  or  lord  of  the  Manor.  They  in- 
sisted upon  the  privilege  of  making  nomina- 
tions of  their  own  magistrates,  as  was 
granted  to  all  the  other  inhabitants  under 
that  government.  Alarmed  at  these  popu- 
lar demonstrations,  Aicher  voluntarily  ab- 
dicated all  the  authority  and  patronage  he 
possessed  over  the  territory  ; and  becoming 
embarrassed,  three  years  afterwards  he 
mortgaged  his  Manor  of  Fordham  to  Cor- 
nelis  Steenwyck,  a leading  merchant  of  New 
York. 

Mynheer  Steenwyck  came  from  Holland 
in  1652,  and  having  acquired  wealth  in  the 
tobacco  trade,  he  became  a burgomaster  of 
New  Amsterdam,  and  was  subsequently 
mayor  of  the  city  under  English  rule,  at  in- 
tervals between  1668  and  1683.  His  Dutch 
lineage  also  gave  him  influence  with  Colve, 
who  chose  him  as  his  sole  councillor.  A 
wiry,  busy,  bustling  little  man  was  Steen- 
wyck, lean-faced  and  sallow;  pugnacious 
too,  and  a train-band  captain  eke  was  he. 
He  always  minded  his  own  business,  and 
yet  was  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of 
slanderers  and  blackmailers  ; as  in  the  case 
of  his  rencontre  with  the  base  tapster  John 
Adamson.  In  1658  he  married  Margaretta 
de  Riemer,  and  their  dwelling  was  in  a 
double  stone  mansion  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Whitehall  and  Bridge  streets.  After 
securing  the  title  to  the  Fordham  Manor,  to 
which  he  added  several  thousand  acres, 
Steenwyck  died  in  1684,  and  by  his  last  will 
and  testament  he  devised  the  whole  Manor 
to  the  Nether  Dutch  congregation  in  New 
York  for  the  maintenance  of  their  clergy, 
with  a provision  that  it  should  never  be 
alienated  from  that  purpose.  His  widow 
Margaretta  then  married  Dominie  Henricus 
Selyns,  the  Dutch  pastor,  and  in  1694  she 
renewed  the  conveyance  to  the  elders  of  the 
Dutch  Church,  with  a like  condition.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  that  liberal  endow- 
ment which  has  long  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Dutch  Collegiate  churches  of  the  city.  In 
1753  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  for  power  to  sell  the  Fordham 
Manor,  and  an  act  was  passed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Soon  afterward  the  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  various  purchasers. 
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Just  previous  to  the  Revolution  that  por- 
tion of  it  now  occupied  by  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, was  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  John 
Watts,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Watts,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  whose  family  seat  near 
that  city  was  called  Rose  Hill.  John  Watts 
was  a merchant  of  New  York,  born  here  in 
1715,  and  in  1752  he  was  married  to  Ann, 
youngest  daughter  of  Stephen  De  Lancey. 
In  1747  he  acquired  a large  farm  about 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Second  and 
Third  avenues,  and  also  what  is  now  the 
college  property  at  Fordham,  both  of  which, 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Rose  Hill. 
Being  one  of  his  Majesty's  Council  for  the 
Province,  and  thus  on  the  side  of  the  Crown, 
the  Revolution  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
England.  He  was  attainted,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  he  died  abroad  in  1789. 
In  1784  the  Commissioners  of  this  State  re- 
stored the  lands  to  his  sons,  Robert  and 
John,  who  had  remained  here,  and  the  lat- 
ter endowed  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan 
Home,  on  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street, 
with  part  of  the  estate. 

As  connected  with  this  history,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  children  of  Hon.  John 
Watts,  Robert  married  Lady  Mary  Alexan- 
der; Anne  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Archi- 
bald Kennedy,  R.  N. ; Susanna  was  the 
wife  of  Colonel  Philip  Kearny  ; Mary,  the 
wife  of  Sir  John  Johnson  ; Stephen,  who 
married  Mary  Nugent,  was  an  officer  of 
Johnson’s  Royal  Greens,  and  lost  a leg  at 
the  battle  of  Oriskany  ; and  Mary  married 
Colonel  Robert  Leake. 

The  old  frame  mansion  still  remaining  on 
the  college  grounds  was  probably  erected  by 
Hon.  John  Watts.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution  it  was  occupied  by  his  son,  Rob- 
ert, whose  wife  was  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  Alexander,  Lord  Stirling.  Robert 
remained  neutral  in  the  city  during  the 
British  occupation.  Lord  Stirling  was  a 
major-general  of  the  Continental  army, 
and  his  wife  was  a sister  of  the  patriotic 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  William  Livings- 
ton. After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  Lady 
Stirling  desired  to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Watts,  at  New  York.  For  this  purpose  she 
obtained  a pass  from  the  British  commander 
for  herself  and  her  youngest  daughter,  Lady 
Kitty,  who  afterward  married  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Duer.  They  came  from  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  passed  safely  through  the 
British  lines,  and  spent  a week  at  the  home 
of  Robert  Watts,  who  had  then  removed  to 
the  city.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Stirling 
was  in  camp  at  White  Plains  with  Wash- 
ington's army.  Supposing  that  his  united 
family  might  be  at  their  country  home,  in 
the  mansion  at  Fordham,  he  planned  a hasty 
visit  there.  There  was  risk  for  him  in  the 
attempt.  Simcoe,  with  the  Queen’s  Ran- 
gers, was  encamped  just  north  of  Kings- 
bridge,  and  on  the  alert  for  expeditions  from 
the  American  lines.  Therefore,  Colonel 


Armand — otherwise  the  Marquis  de  la 
Rouerie,  and  once  a monk  of  La  Trappe — 
who  then  commanded  a corps  of  Conti- 
nental dragoons,  was  first  dispatched  with 
his  men  to  reconnoitre.  He  rode  by  night 
to  Fordham,  and  made  his  camp  near  the 
old  mansion.  It  was  unoccupied  by  the 
family.  Next  morning  Simcoe  was  threat- 
ening his  retreat,  and  he  made  good  his  way 
back  to  White  Plains  with  the  information 
which  prevented  further  attempt  by  Lord 
Stirling. 

After  the  Revolution  the  college  estate 
passed  through  a long  succession  of  owners. 
Robert  Watts  conveyed  it  to  Henry  Barc- 
lay— he  to  Warren  Delancey — and  at  length 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Henry 
Packard,  a shipmaster  of  New  York.  The 
captain  desired  to  make  everything  ship- 
shape in  the  old  building,  as  to  its  interior 
at  least,  and  therefore  began  to  remove  the 
various  coats  of  paper-hangings  which  years 
had  accumulated  on  the  walls.  Six  cover- 
ings had  been  stripped  away,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  last  revealed  a cupboard,  which 
had  been  long  concealed.  On  opening  it 
two  dozen  bottles  of  wine,  the  choicest  of 
the  last  century,  were  brought  to  light.  They 
had  been  placed  there  by  the  Watts  family. 
The  troubled  times  of  the  Revolution  had 
prompted  their  concealment,  and  their  in- 
tended use  may  be  traced  to  that  old  custom 
of  Dutch  times  in  New  York  of  putting 
aside  in  some  secure  place  a bottle  of  choice 
wine  for  the  coming  of  age  of  every  child. 
After  Captain  Packard,  the  property  again 
passed  through  various  owners  till  it  came 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan,  of  this  city.  He 
conveyed  the  old  mansion,  with  120  acres 
around  it,  to  Archbisnop  Hughes,  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  about  1840. 

St.  John's  College  was  opened  for  students 
on  June  24,  1841,  and  was  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  in  April,  1846.  Its  first  rec- 
tor was  the  late  Archbishop  Bayley.  Being 
himself  a descendant  of  old  New  York 
stock,  his  relationship  with  the  old  families 
already  mentioned  gave  him  an  ancestral  in- 
terest in  the  grounds  and  the  venerable  Col- 
onial mansion.  Among  the  subsequent  rec- 
tors may  be  mentioned  Rev.  Dr.  Thebaud, 
author  of  several  learned  works,  and  Rev. 
Fathers  Moylan,  Shea,  Gockeln  and  others. 

Among  the  manifold  art  treasures  which 
meet  the  eye  on  every  hand  at  St.  John’s  are 
copies  of  Raphael’s  frescoes  of  the  Vatican, 
presented  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.;  and  an  antique  Madonna,  from  the 
collection  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Besides 
these,  the  long  and  spacious  hall  devoted  to 
the  library  is  filled  with  rare  literary  and 
historical  volumes,  to-which  a pleasant  intro- 
duction, together  with  many  interesting 
comments,  was  given  by  Rev.  Father  Costin, 
himself  an  enthusiast  in  antiquarian  and 
historical  research. — \From  the  Evening 
Express. 


WHAT  IS  A CATHOLIC  SYNOD? 

Were  we  to  search  the  columns  of  some  1 
of  the  daily  journals  for  an  answer  to  this  L 
question,  we  would  probably  learn  that  a I 
Roman  Catholic  Synod  is  an  effort  to  per- 
petuate the  “darkness  ” of  the  Middle  Ages. 
As,  however,  newspapers  are  not  the  most 
infallible  guides,  especially  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, let  us  see  what  they  who  compose 
these  Councils  and  what  the  issues  of  the 
Councils  themseles  teach  us  on  this  subject. 

The  Church,  though  admonishing  and  in- 
structing her  children  incessantly,  yet  recog- 
nizing man’s  weakness  and  inclination  to 
what  is  evil,  assembles  her  Conncils  with 
more  than  usual  grandeur  and  solemnity  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  aim 
of  the  Church  is  to  give  man's  thoughts,  as- 
pirations, and  actions  an  upward  tendency. 
This  she  accomplishes  by  her  Councils,  re- 
calling her  members  to  a lively  sense  of  their 
duties,  commending  what  is  praiseworthy, 
condemning  and  ameliorating  what  is  repre- 
hensible. The  clergy  are  reminded  of  the 
virtue  and  sanctity  that  should  be  the  vade- 
mecum  of  every  priest  of  God,  and  are  en- 
couraged in  the  battle  against  wrong  ; re- 
ligious orders  are  impressed  with  the  sacred- 
ness of  their  vows,  and  directed  to  the  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  each 
separate  community,  while  the  laity  are  pro- 
vided with  shields  against  error,  weapons 
against  the  enemies  of  morality,  and  are 
emphatically  warned  that  it  is  their  bounden 
duty  to  aid  their  pastors  in  all  that  pertains 
to  religion  and  the  well-being  of  society. 
Such  is  the  work  of  a Synod — grand  in  con- 
ception, gigantic  in  its  proportions  ; and  if 
ever  there  was  an  age  in  need  of  its  invigor- 
ating influence,  such  a one  is  the  present. 
Hence  the  ever-vigilant  Church,  looking  out 
from  her  watch-tower  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
viewing  the  breakers  of  impiety  that  menace 
her  from  all  sides,  the  corruption  gnawing  at 
the  very  vitals  of  morality,  the  countless  Isms 
whose  aim  is  the  total  annihilation  of  all  law, 
order,  and  legitimate  authority,  the  preva- 
lence of  divorce,  and  the  entire  disregard  for 
the  sacredness  of  marriage  ties  among  the 
wealthy  and  influential  of  the  land,  the  god- 
lessness of  the  public  schools,  the  atheistical 
and  virtue-mocking  tendency  of  the  popular 
literature  of  the  day,  sent  forth  an  edict 
whose  result  was  the  Provincial  Council 
lately  held  in  New  York.  It  was  the  work 
of  this  Council  to  reprobate  the  flagrant  evils 
enumerated  above,  to  “ show  forth  the  beauty 
of  virtue,’’  to  enact  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  perfecting  of  administration  in  Church 
affairs,  to  elucidate  points  that  may  have  been 
at  all  hazy  in  matters  of  faith,  morals,  or  dis- 
cipline, to  enunciate  with  precision  the  mu- 
tual relations  and  obligations  of  priest  and 
people,  find  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a 
strict  compliance  with  them  on  the  part  of 
both.  Such  is  the  arduous  but  God-given 
work  that  for  seven  days  engrossed  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  Provincial  Council.  And  what 
more  encouraging  to  the  Catholic,  more  cal- 
culated to  elicit  admiration,  even  from  Sec- 
tarians, than  the  sight  of  a Prince  of  the 
Church,  surrounded  by  his  suffragan  bishops 
and  the  chosen  of  their  priests,  battling  for 
morality,  truth,  and  right,  against  the  oppos- 
ing forces  of  a Godless  century  ? C. 

TENDENCIES  0E  THE  ACE. 

The  New  York  Herald,  in  an  editorial 
published  Sunday,  October  7th,  on  the  pas- 
toral letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
cil, takes  exception  to  certain  of  the  expres- 
sions contained  therein  and  especially  to  the 
invective  against  the  irreligious  tendencies 
of  our  age.  In  the  course  of  the  article,  the 
writer  on  more  than  one  occasion  shows  his 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  his 
utter  disregard  for  truth. 

His  assertions — for  he  advances  no  argu- 
ments— are  substantially  that  our  age  is  not 
irreligious  in  its  tendencies,  that  the  average 
man  or  woman  is  just  as  religious  as  ever, 
and  that  the  belief  in  a Supreme  Being  is  as 
,!  definite  and  distinct  as  it  was  in  the  primi- 
I tive  ages.  In  the  first  centuries  the  Church 
j satisfied  man’s  doubts  and  wonders  as  to 
another  world  ; but  mankind  has  matured, 
and  now  instead  of  looking  up  to,  man  stands 
above  that  Church,  which  during  so  many 
\ centuries  has  remained  unchanged,  and 
which  understands  so  little  of  man’s  present 
nature  that  it  declares  liberty  to  be  danger- 
I ous. 

I Mankind  has  matured  in  many  ways  dur- 
ing these  late  years,  but  unfortunately  instead 
of  maturing  in  virtue  it  has  taken  the  down- 
■ ward  course.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that 
the  belief  in  a Supreme  Being  is  as  general 
as  ever,  when,  if  we  take  up  the  very  paper 
that  so  declares,  we  find  murders,  robberies, 
suicides  and  immorality  ever  on  the  increase  ; 

| when  thousands  flock  to  hear  such  men  as 
Ingersoll  blaspheme  God,  while  our  divines, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  complain  of 
the  smallness  of  their  congregations  on  Sun- 
days ; when  the  works  of  such  men  as  Paine 
are  so  universally  read,  while  better  and 
more  ennobling  works  lie  on  the  book- 
seller's shelves  unsold  ; when  the  very  name 
of  Scientist  has  become  almost  synonymous 
with  Atheist ; when  Materialists  and  Posi- 
tivists are  ever  gaining  accessions  to  their 
ranks,  and  so  many  of  our  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  acknowledge  no  God 
but  Mammon. 

Protestants— not  openly  it  is  true,  but 
covertly — have  rejected  the  Church’s  account 
of  futurity,  and  unable  to  find  a better  or 
one  even  as  satisfactory  to  themselves,  are 
slowly  but  surely  drifting  into  absolute 
Atheism.  Germany,  with  her  anti-religious 
school  system,  and  with  her  hosts  of  so- 
called  Scientists,  endeavoring  to  explain  away 
the  existence  of  a God,  or  rather  of  an 
eternal  punishment  hereafter,  is  bringing  up 


an  infidel  generation,  the  first  fruits  of  which 
she  is  now  receiving  in  her  Socialistic 
troubles.  The  writer  of  this  article  may 
draw  from  sources  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing, but  certainly  indications  the  whole  world 
over  show  a state  of  things  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  his  assertions. 

His  declaration  that  the  Church  considers 
liberty  dangerous  is,  in  the  sense  he  implies, 
entirely  without  foundation.  That  it  is  op- 
posed to  unlicensed  freedom  there  can  be 
no  doubt ; but  surely  that  Church  which 
teaches  the  perfect  equality  of  all  men  before 
God.  the  king  and  his  subjects,  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled,  the  master  and  slave,  cannot 
be  considered  the  opponent  of  lawful  liberty; 
and  yet  this  is  what  the  Herald  would  inti- 
mate. By  this  very  doctrine  of  equality  the 
Catholic  Church  succeeded  in  weakening, 
and  finally  entirely  abolishing,  that  terrible 
system  of  slavery  that  existed  at  Rome  the 
century  immediately  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  whole  course  of  its  history  has 
been  a series  of  endeavors  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  oppressed,  and  protect  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  ever  been  misrepresented  in  this  matter; 
but  we  certainly  did  not  expect  that  a paper 
like  the  Herald,  and  at  this  late  day,  too, 
would  advance  such  a groundless  charge. 

The  whole  editorial,  with  its  vein  of  ill- 
concealed  satire  and  contempt,  simply  mani- 
fests the  narrow-minded  bigotry  of  the 
writer.  Admitting  that  it  is  the  province  of 
a daily  paper  to  dabble  in  religious  matters 
as  in  everything  else,  we  certainly  consider 
this  scurrilous  attack  on  Catholicity  (for 
such  after  all  it  is)  entirely  uncalled  for,  and 
the  recurrence  of  articles  of  this  nature  would 
certainly  warrant  the  entire  rejection  of  the 
Herald  by  Catholics. 


THE  POET’S  AUTUMN. 

Autumn,  the  “season  of  mists  and  mel- 
low fruitfulness”  is  about  to  leave  us.  He 
has  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  husband- 
man by  loading  and  blessing  him  with  the 
rewards  of  his  year  of  toil.  He  has  bent 
with  apples  the  moss’d  cottage  trees,  and 
filled  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core.  He 
has  swelled  the  gourd  and  plumped  the 
hazel  shells  with  a sweet  kernel , and  caused 
the  flowers  to  bud  more  and  more,  until  the 
bees  began  to  Wonder  when  the  warm  days 
would  cease.  Often  have  I been  attracted 
with  Keats  to  the  open  barn  by  the  noisy 
clashing  of  the  threshing  flail,  and  there  en- 
tering have  I seen  Autumn  sitting  carelessly 
on  the  granary  floor  with  his  hair  softly 
lifted  by  the  winnowing  winds.  Or,  ramb- 
ling aimlessly  forth  on  a clear  afternoon  into 
the  broad  fields,  to  watch  long  reaches  of 
golden  grain,  swayed  gently  to  and  fro  by 
the  cool  breeze,  have  found  him  sleeping 
sweetly  on  a half-reaped  furrow,  drowsed 
with  the  fumes  of  poppies.  But  the  season 


of  mellow  fruitfulness  is  over,  and  now 
comes  in  its  stead  the  season  of  mists  ; the 
season  when  we  see — 

“ The  fading  many-colour’d  woods, 

Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
In  brown  ; a crowded  umbrage  dusk  and  dim 
Of  every  hue  from  even  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.” 

Who  can  help  admiring  fading  leaves 
with  their  variety  of  hues  that  make  the  for- 
ests in  the  declining  sun  appear  so  beautiful 
thaqour  hearts  are  filled  with  sorrow  at  the 
thought  that  Winter,  cold,  drear  Winter,  is 
so  near,  when  these  trees — 

“ Each,  like  a fleshless  skeleton  shall  stretch 

Its  bare,  brown  boughs  ; when  not  a flower  shall  spread 

Its  colours  on  the  day,  and  not  a bird 

Carol  its  joyance, — but  all  nature  wear 

One  sullen  aspect,  bleak  and  desolate.” 

The  leafless  boughs  will  soon  wave  to  and 
fro  in  the  piercing  chilly  blasts,  like  human 
mourners,  whose  grief  is  too  great  to  admit 
of  consolation. 

And  now  the  sturdy  farmer  has  finished 
his  work  for  the  year.  He  has  gathered 
into  his  barns  the  rich  grain,  and  sits  down 
with  a smile  of  satisfaction  overspreading 
his  honest  face,  at  his  own  fireside,  for  the 
evenings  are  cold  and  comfortless. 

‘k  The  warm  sun  is  failing, 

The  bleak  wind  is  wailing, 

The  bare  boughs  are  sighing, 

The  pale  flowers  are  dying.” 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  mists  rise  up 
from  the  marshes,  and  the  bleak  winds 
whistle  through  the  leafless  trees.  Nature 
begins  to  wear  a sad  expectant  aspect,  bleak, 
and  disconsolate.  We  who  sympathize 
with  her  feel  with  Tennyson  that — 

“ A spirit  haunts  the  year’s  last  hours, 

Dwelling  amid  these  yellowy  bowers, 

To  himself  he  talks  ; 

For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly 
At  his  work,  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh 
In  the  walks.” 

J. 


A SLEEPLESS  NIGHT. 

None  but  him  who  has  experienced  them 
can  imagine  the  transcendent  delights  that 
are  in  store  for  the  victim  who  lies  awake  in  a 
college  dormitory.  After  the  bustle  of  getting 
in  from  the  study-room  has  subsided,  after 
various  most  necessary  and  important  per- 
missions have  been  asked  and  granted,  after 
all  the  old  ladies  have  had  their  evening  chat, 
after  the  lights  have  been  turned  out,  and 
the  prefect  has  retired  to  his  alcove,  then 
comes  the  season  of  blessedness  for  him 
“whose  eyes  sweet  sleep  does  not  visit.” 
As  one  after  another  the  restorer  of  tired 
energies  spreads  his  soothing  mantle  over 
the  occupants  of  the  surrounding  beds,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  breathings  that  betoken  an 
enviable  rest,  the  pitiable  wight,  who  per- 
chance has  been  vainly  tossing  between  the 
blankets  since  the  early  hours  of  the  eve- 
ning, stretches  himself  on  his  back — a verit- 
able martyr  on  the  rack.  First  comes  the 
mortifying  reflection  that  while  every  one 
else  is  comfortably  folded  in  the  embrace  of 
Somnus,  he  is  doomed  to  press  a sleepless 
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pillow,  whence  he  shall  arise  in  the  morning 
a dilapidated  remnant  of  his  former  self. 
Then,  while  he  vainly  tries  to  resign  himself 
to  his  situation,  to  follow  up  the  train  of 
poetic  thought  suggested,  it  may  be,  by  the 
ringing  of  a neighboring  convent  bell,  or  to 
occupy  his  mind  with  some  other  congenial 
conceptions — if  any  can  be  found  so  at  such 
a time — he  is  brought  to  a sudden  and  lively 
sense  of  his  position  by  a chorus  of  confused 
sounds  that  almost  force  him  to  believe  he 
is  about  to  be  serenaded  by  a Chinese  or- 
chestra. The  opening  consists  of  several 
nasal  solos,  whose  tones  rise,  swell  and  di- 
minish, inflicting  on  the  hearer  a torture 
truly  exquisite.  Getting  out  of  bed  he  ad- 
ministers a pull  here,  a shake  there,  and, 
after  breathing  a fervent  benediction  for  all 
the  “ performers,”  composes  himself  to  en- 
joy a transitory  respite.  Transitory,  indeed  ! 
for  presently,  from  one  of  the  far  corners  of 
the  room,  comes  the  measured  voice  of  a 
senior,  emphatically  denying  somebody’s  ma- 
jor. Scarcely  has  the  incipient  Plato  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  when  some  poetical  Soph, 
begins  in  murmurs  painfully  audible  to  pour 
forth  his  soul  to  the  genius  of  the  “too  con- 
summately utter,”  while,  from  an  opposite 
direction,  loud  and  shrill  comes  the  yell  of 
“Put  it  here,”  “Down  with  it,”  “ Now  you’ve 
got  him,”  or  some  such  ejaculation,  which 
betokens  the  fiend  to  be  a base-ballist.  Then 
some  one  begins  to  quote  Greek,  a Spanish 
sentence  cleaves  the  darkness,  and  just  as 
“ the  audience  ” is  about  to  faint,  he  is  hauled 
out  of  bed  by  an  infernal  machine  in  the 
shape  of  teeth-grinding.  Thus  summarily 
roused  to  consciousness,  the  sufferer  crawls 
under  cover  once  more,  ardently  praying  that 
the  phenomenal  silence  that  ensues  may  last 
till  he  is  safe  in  dream-land.  Alas  ! for  hu- 
man hopes!  A persuasive  Junior  now  ap- 
peals to  his  fellow-countryman  to  “ hear 
him,”  to  “ beware  of  the  rejection  of  his  ad- 
vice.” He  lifts  his  arm  for  an  ominous 
gesture,  and  strikes  his  wash-stand,  which, 
with  its  contents,  goes  sprawling  to  the  floor, 
amidst  a din  loud  enough  to  have  awaked 
the  seven  sleepers.  This  is  too  much  for 
poor  “ sleepless he  turns  out  and  listens 
for  a minute.  No  one  apparently  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  crash.  He  goes  to  the  near- 
est window,  puts  his  head  in  his  hands,  looks 
out  into  the  still  night,  and  groans  to  think 
what  a contrast  it  bears  to  the  one  he  is 
spending  indoors.  He  stands,  he  knows  not 
how  long;  the  “wee  sma  hours”  begin  to 
strike,  and  sheer  exhaustion  sends  him  back 
to  bed.  Nature  at  last  comes  to  the  rescue — 
he  sleeps — and  the  following  morning  as  he 
makes  his  toilet  on  the  way  to  ranks,  he  puts 
up  a particular  memorare  for  the  authors  of 
his  night’s  misery. 


C. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

M.  H.  CONDON,  ’83. 

“Peace,  which  he  loved  in  life  did  lend 
Her  hand  to  bring  him  to  his  end.” 

Four  short  months  have  passed  since 
Commencement  Day.  Already  the  Class  of 


’83  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
members.  On  the  20th  of  September  M. 
H.  Condon  passed  to  a better  world.  His 
dying  was  like  his  living,  gentle,  humble, 
peaceful.  Entering  Third  Grammar  seven 
years  ago,  he  advanced  step  by  step,  be- 
loved and  respected  more  and  more  the 
higher  he  went,  until  finally  he  was  gradu- 
ated on  the  20th  of  June  last.  Months  be- 
fore we  had  begun  to  note  the  progress  of 
the  fatal  malady  that  carried  him  off ; but 
we  hoped  he  still  might  be  spared.  He 
himself  spoke  hopefully  of  his  condition  and 
of  his  plans  for  the  future.  His  great  de- 
sire was  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  service 
of  God,  but  his  good  will  seems  to  have 
been  a sufficiently  precious  sacrifice  in  the 
eyes  of  Heaven.  So  we  are  left  to  mourn 
him.  May  our  death  be  like  his. 

R.  1.  P. 

MR.  THEODORE  BLUME. 

Theodore  Blume,  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, was  born  at  Buer,  near  Osnabruck, 
Hanover,  August  18,  1810,  and  was  the  son 
of  Lieutenant  Ludwig  Blume,  distinguished 
for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Quacken- 
busch,  Waterloo.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  a school  of  great  renown,  and  after- 
wards entered  the  great  University  of  Bonn, 
from  which  place  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  ’38.  Coming  to  America,  Theodore 
continued  his  studies  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham.  We  find  him  in  1840  leaving  this 
college  with  the  Master’s  degree,  to  begin 
his  career  as  professor,  a course  of  life  he 
followed  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  first  taught  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Em- 
ittsburg,  with  marked  success,  for  a period 
of  twelve  years.  Thence  he  was  raised  to 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  Calvert  College,' 
Baltimore,  Aid.,  in  1853,  which  position  he 
occupied  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  college 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1861.  Im- 
mediately we  find  him  accepting  a kind  and 
urgent  call  from  the  late  Archbishop  Bayley 
to  assume  the  charge  of  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages at  Seton  Hall.  He  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  the  year  1861,  and  performed  them 
with  unswerving  fidelity  until  the  hour  of 
his  Maker’s  call. 

Many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  genial 
disposition  ; and  never  was  there  more  re- 
ciprocal affection  than  that  existing  between 
him  and  his  pupils. 

He  died  of  paralysis  of  the  heart  on  Sun- 
day morning.  August  19th,  in  the  college 
library  at  Seton  Hall,  aged  sixty-five  years. 
The  obsequies  took  place  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  A Solemn  Alass  of  Requiem 
was  celebrated  by  Father  Salaun  in  the  little 
church  in  which  the  deceased  had  for  more 
than  twenty  years  heard  Mass  every  morn- 
ing, and  three  times  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days.  The  interment  was  made  in  the  Cem- 
etery of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  May  his  soul 
rest  in  peace. — [From  Tie  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal. 


THE  TWO  HUNDREDTH  BOY. 

Oh  ! that  two  hundredth  boy, 

How  our  hearts  he  did  annoy  ; 

With  what  anxious  expectation, 

In  what  depths  of  desolation, 

We  awaited  that  dear  boy. 

Oh  ! all  earthly  things  did  cloy 
On  our  appetites  ; and  joy 
Came  not,  save  with  alloy 

Of  deep  and  bitter  execration, 

And  of  fiercest  condemnation 
Of  fate, 

That  so  late 

Deferred  the  consummation 
OT  our  hopes,  our  delectation. 

Chorus. — Oh  ! that  boy,  boy,  boy, 

That  darling  long  expected, 
That  ne’er  to  be  neglected, 
Most  cherished,  most  respected, 
Sweet,  sweet  two  hundredth  boy. 

Oh  ! that  two  hundredth  boy  ! 

How  it  filled  our  hearts  with  joy, 

To  think  how  near  that  number 
Were  the  students  that  did  slumber 
So  sweetly  in  their  beds, 

Their  dainty,  tiny  beds, 

In  the  dormitories  spacious, 

That  the  care  of  Fathers  gracious 
Had  prepared 
And  well  aired, 

For  the  special  ’commodation 
Of  this  well  loved  generation 
Of  Fordham  College  Boys. 

Chorus. — Oh!  that  boy,  boy,  boy,  etc. 

Oh  ! that  two  hundredth  boy  ! 

Oh  ! who  can  tell  the  gladness. 

The  thrilling,  melting  madness, 
Dispelling  care  and  sadness, 

That  seized  upon  us  all, 

When  the  Prefect’s  lips  let  fall 
These  words  with  comfort  fraught, 
Beyond  or  speech  or  thought : 

“ Oh  ! here’s  the  long  expected, 

A youth  right  well  connected, 

A youth  to  be  respected, 

And  ne’er  to  be  neglected, 

Sweet,  sweet  two  hundredth  boy.” 


Chorus. — Oh  ! that  boy,  boy,  boy,  etc. 


Plato. 


HOME  ITEMS. 

Chichy. 

“Veil,  vot  of  it.”  Henry  IV. 

Who  was  in  that  private  box  ? 

The  orchestra,  under  the  skillful  direction 
of  Prof.  Petersen,  is  preparing  for  our 
Thanksgiving  play. 

What  has  become  of  that  Lacrosse  club  ? 

The  visit  to  Stamford  is  yet  clouded  in 
mystery. 

The  College  sent  two  delegates  to  the 
Newburgh  Centennial. 

St.  John’s  Alumni  Association  will  meet 
at  the  College  Nov.  13. 

The  History  Class  opened  on  the  9th. 

Talk  of  the  irrepressibles  of  Second  Di- 
vision, but  what  would  you  call  L.  A.  G.  at 
the  Junior’s  table  ? 

What  was  he  doing  in  that  oyster  sa- 
loon ? 

“ Taken  in  again  ! ” Thus  exclaimed  our 
leader.  But  in  vain.  We  were  in  for  it,  so 
we  had  to  face  the  foe.  (?) 

Lost  from  our  office — A package  “ done 
up  ” in  a full-dress  suit  and  fastened  with  a 
diamond.  Don’t  say  anything  about  it,  but 
it  is  said  this  mysterious  parcel  was  seen 
among  the  Seniors  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th.  The  finder  of  said  bundle  will  please 
keep  it. 
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“They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side,"  but 
ah!  how  delicate  and  aesthetically  indis- 
tinct those  two  blushing  moustaches  of  ’84. 

None  but  those  who  went  to  Mt.  Vernon 
know  how  gracefully  John  J.  can  bow. 

Rejoice  and  be  glad,  William  has  joined 
the  Sodality. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Murphy  to 
the  staff  of  editors. 

What  became  of  his  bouquet  in  the  re- 
fectory ? 

The  Seton  Hall  boys  are  gentlemen  to  a 

man. 

The  delicate  touch  of  Bill  Hicks,  knight 
of  the  whitewash  brush,  during  the  late  dis- 
aster, was  greatly  admired. 

May  the  good  feeling  existing  between 
Seton  Hall  and  St.  John’s  last  forever  ! 

A great  boom  is  promised  in  base  ball 
next  season. 

An  unusual  amount  of  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  nut-gathering  this  fall. 

French  is  now  studied  in  nearly  all  the 
classes.  It  is  particularly  useful  on  nutting 
bands.  Savez-vous? 

The  Debating  Society  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  members,  all  promising  de- 
baters. 

Orange  county,  not  to  be  outdone  in  fur- 
nishing base  ball  material,  presents  the 
coming  pitcher. 

During  the  coming  winter  season  Prof.  G. 
will  open  his  dancing  school. 

Jeff  O’Connell,  ’82,  is  now  studying  med- 
icine at  the  Twenty-third  Street  Medical 
College. 

“ Shorty  ” tells  of  a man  who  keeps  a 
thousand  men  guarding  $5  in  a large  glass 
case.  Pretty  good  story,  “ Shorty.” 

Who  shaved  himself  with  a corn  razor  ? 


Since  our  last  issue  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  following  old  students: 
John  Aspell,  ’82  ; 1.  Kennedy,  ’82 ; Ward 
Thoron,  ’83  ; Jeff  O’Connell,  ’82  ; J.  Creigh- 
ton, ’82  ; J.  Dempsey,  ’81  ; H.  Murphy,  ’76; 
L.  Haffen,  ’75  ; Dr.  L.  McNamara,  ’79;  Rev. 
J.  P.  Maher,  ’76 ; C.  Isherwood,  ’72 . J. 
Lynch,  J.  Connellan,  G.  Carbrey,  H.  Con- 
nolly, W.  Schaeffer,  H.  Ouinn,  A.  Thorn- 
dike, T.  Aspell,  ’8 1 . 

The  latest  addition  to  the  reading  room  is 
The  Continent. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  instead  of  play- 
ing, the  foot  ball  club  pass  their  time  in 
having  meetings. 

The  hand  ball  tournament  is  coming  off 
soon.  We  bet  on  ’84. 

We  advise  the  Second  Division  boys  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  billiard  room. 
There  is  no  use  fighti  ng  against  officers,  be- 
cause you  will  get  the  worst  of  it. 

Oh  ! the  weakness  of  human  nature  ! P. 
T.  is  writing  speeches  which  he  no  doubt 
intends  to  deliver  to  roosters  on  the  farm. 

At  last  the  Dodos  have  put  on  their  suits. 
Most  of  those,  who  saw  them  thus,  fainted. 
The  sight  of  those  white  Knickerbockers 
was  too  awful  to  contemplate. 

The  Spanish  Nine,  under  the  captaincy  of 
G.  Toraya,  is  doing  great  damage  among  the 
Second  and  Third  Division  nines. 

We  congratulate  the  Dramatic  Society  on 
their  board  of  officers,  and  especially  for 
having  acquired  the  services  of  the  same 
gentlemen  who  last  year  filled  so  well  the 
offices  of  stage  manager  and  property  man 
— Mr.  Thorndike  and  Mr.  Williams. 

There  were  a good  many  cheroots  lost  on 
the  Seton  Hall  game.  Betting  was  heavy 
for  the  Rose  Hills. 


On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  September,  the 
longed-for  two  hundredth  boy  arrived,  on 
account  of  which  we  had  an  extra  holiday 
and  an  unusually  fine  dinner.  Never  has 
the  college  been  in  so  prosperous  a condition, 
the  number  of  students  at  present  being  217 
boarders  and  40  day  scholars. 

The  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality  were  invited 
by  Rev.  Father  Rector  to  a dinner  on  their 
twentieth  anniversary. 

The  Feast  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  the  Pope,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  college  chapel  by  a solemn 
High  Mass,  at  which  our  reverend  President 
officiated,  assisted  by  Father  Langlois  as 
deacon,  and  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  as  sub- 
deacon. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  the  Philoso- 
phers gave  a public  specimen  before  the 
Faculty  and  the  Rhetoricians. 

Two  men  were  arrested  on  Monday,  the 
1 5th  of  this  month,  by  the  genial  officer 
Donohue. 

At  a meeting  of  the  old  members  of  the 
Second  Division  Glee  Club  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : E.  Kearns,  President ; 
J.  Reilly,  Vice-President ; M.  Llaguno, 
Treasurer;  F.  Seibel,  Secretary ; G.  Jaeger, 
Stage  Manager;  C.  Vogeley,  Property  Man. 
We  wish  the  Glee  Club  the  same  success 
that  attended  it  last  year. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  black  list  is 
chiefly  composed  of  members  of  Second  Di- 
vision. There  were  twenty  on  it  last  week. 

The  devotions  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary,  as  recommended  by  the  Pope,  were 
begun  the  1st  day  of  October.  Every  morn- 
ing, during  this  month,  after  Mass,  the 
Rosary  and  Litany  of  Loretto  are  said,  fol- 
lowed by  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 


The  Hon.  D.  D.  is  practicing  his  French. 
Why? 

Who  sat  on  the  hat  ? 

The  classes  of  elocution  opened  last 
month,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  O’Brien,  ’80. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Port  Jervis  is 
once  more  represented  on  the  base  ball 
field. 

To  clear  up  a mystery,  we  would  like  to 
know  what  the  President  of  the  Base  Ball 
Association  did  with  his  bouquet  at  Seton 

Hall. 

The  Classics’  Badge  is  pretty. 

The  following  old  students  of  St.  John’s 
are  now  studying  law  at  Columbia  College  : 
Frank  Dowley,  ’83;  M.  O'Brien,  ’83;  W. 
Schaffer  Cone,  ’82  ; F.  Gearon,  A.  Thorn- 
dike, Dennis  O’Sullivan. 

Father  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.  J.,  editor  of  the 
London  Month,  paid  us  a visit  some  days 

ago. 

Very  Rev.  J.  T.  McManus,  Vicar-General, 
of  Rochester,  paid  a visit  to  his  nephew  at 
the  College  last  month. 

John  Sedgwick,  ’81,  on  his  return  from 
Europe  and  on  his  way  to  Harvard,  came  to 
visit  his  old  friends  and  professors. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Dramatic  Society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  this  month,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill 
offices  for  the  present  term  : F.  Giddings, 
President ; J.  Walsh,  Vice-President  ; T. 
Halpin,  Treasurer;  J.  Dunn,  Secretary;  J. 
G.  Thorndike,  Stage  Manager;  F.  Wil- 
liams, Property  Man. 


Our  Rev.  Vice-President  was  the  recipient 
of  the  following  card : Mr.  Stephen  A. 
Wall,  Miss  Teresa  F.  Corley.  Married, 
Wednesday,  September  26,  1883.  Thurs- 
days in  October.  Market  street,  cor.  Tren- 
ton ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Mr.  Stephen  A. 
Wall  was  of  the  class  of  ’75. 

A very  interesting  game  was  played,  on 
the  nth  by  the  Invincibles  and  the  Unions, 
of  Spuyten  Duyvil,  resulting  in  a victory  for 
the  former.  The  score  was  as  follows  : 


Invincibles 00042040  . — 10 

Unions 00000  1 o 5 2 — 8 


Who  is  the  Second  Division  dude  ? 

Dancing  is  now  “ all  the  go  ” among  the 
boys. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Gockeln,  S.  J.,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  St.  John’s,  has  been  transferred  from 
Worcester  College  to  St.  Peter's  College, 
Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Solera,  attache  to  the  Spanish  Lega- 
tion to  Hayti,  visited  the  college  last  week, 
and  intends  to  remain  with  us  and  study 
English. 

Mr.  Connaughton  paid  us  a visit  a few 
days  ago. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  editors  should 
leave  their  present  comfortable  quarters,  and 
occupy  the  new  and  beautiful  little  edifice 
which  has  lately  been  built  for  their  special 
use.  Here  they  will  have  ample  accommo- 
dation to  do  their  work  with  justice  to  them- 
selves. 

11(4^ 

Mr.  John  Aspell  has  been  appointed 
guardian  of  a youth  in  Second  Division^ 


Sexton  and  Dion  will  give  an  exhibition  as 
soon  as  the  new  billiard-tables  are  procured. 

The  English  Belles-Lettres  Debating  So- 
ciety, under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Collins, 
S.  J.,  held  a meeting  on  the  14th  of  this 
month  to  elect  officers.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  as  follows  : A.  McAleenan, 
Vice-President ; P.  T.  Madigan,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; E.  Butler,  Recording 
Secretary;  R.  Perez,  Treasurer. 

Who  wished  to  sleep  on  the  Second  Di- 
vision billiard  tables  ? 

The  boys’  retreat  was  given  this  year  by 
the  Rev.  Father  F.  McCarthy,  S.  J.,  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s.  At  the  end  of  the  retreat 
all  the  boys  made  their  confessions,  and  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion. 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Xavier 
Alumni  Sodality  was  celebrated  on  Sunday, 
October  14th,  by  a solemn  High  Mass  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church.  The 
Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Capel  delivered  the 
sermon. 

Boxing  has  become  quite  a favorite  pastime 
since  the  cool  evenings  commenced. 

We  would  like  to  see  enough  manly  spirit 
among  the  boys  of  First  and  Second  Di- 
visions to  put  down  certain  nuisances  which 
are  now  becoming  too  frequent.  Instead  of 
laughing  at  them,  we  would  like  to  see  cer- 
tain children  taken  by  the  ear  and  walked 
out  of  the  study-halls. 

The  members  of  the  Xavier  Sodality  en- 
joyed a game  of  foot-ball  on  our  grounds 
Sunday,  October  21st.  Owing  to  the  fact  of 
all  playing  on  the  same  side,  the  results  of 
the  game  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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studies  will  not  be  interfered  with.  Base- 
ball is  a pleasure  with  us,  not  a business. 
The  best  institutions  in  the  land  are  repre- 
sented on  the  diamond,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  some  of  these  are  heard  of  as  much 
through  the  records  of  athletic  prowess  as 
through  any  particular  excellence  in  intel- 
lectual culture.  This  does  not  argue  that 
studies  are  neglected  for  the  pure  cultivation 
of  athletics,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  en- 
couragement of  muscular  education  not  only 
serves  to  put  the  institution  before  the  pub- 
lic, but  serves  as  a magnet  to  draw  youths 
of  the  land.  There  is  no  reason  a boy  should 
not  do  a fair  amount  of  work  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  himself.  Here  at  St.  John’s 
our  circumstances  are  quite  unlike  those  of 
the  average  American  college.  We  cannot 
abuse  a good  thing.  We  are  under  a provi- 
dent censorship,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  any  abuse  to  creep  in.  Our  alumni  have 
been  thus  far  the  reverse  of  liberal  in  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  the  nine.  Why 
not  give  us  a lift  ? To  quote  from  a former 
article  on  the  same  subject : “ Our  colleges 
are  assisted  by  the  alumni,  why  not  we  ?” 
Give  the  Rose  Hills  a chance  to  emerge 
from  their  obscurity,  and  enter  the  maroon 
in  the  lists  against  the  victorious  blue.  We 
will  await  with  anxiety  the  result  of  this  ap- 
peal. Let  those  who  cannot  attend  our  ex- 
hibition show  their  good  will  by  sending  to 
our  treasurer  a substantial  token  in  the  shape 
of  a check. 


OUR  TOOT-BALL  TEAM. 


OCTOBER,  1883. 


Erratum. — The  September  number  of  the 
Monthly  was  titled  "Vol.  I.,  No.  9,”  in- 
stead of  “ Vol.  II.,  No.  1.”  Vol.  I.  con- 
tained but  eight  numbers;  Vol.  II.  will 
contain  ten  numbers. 

TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  coming  Thanks- 
giving play  will  be  public,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds— minus  expenses — will  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Rose  Hills.  An  endeavor  will  be 
made  this  fall  to  gain  admittance  into  the 
Inter-Collegiate  Association.  As  consider- 
able traveling  will  have  to  be  done  if  our 
efforts  are  successful,  our  club  will  stand  in 
need  of  funds  to  defray  expenses.  If  our 
friends  will  favor  us  with  a full  house,  a neat 
sum  will  be  realized.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ex- 
pect the  members  of  the  nine  to  pay  their 
own  expenses.  The  club  is  representative, 
and  each  member  of  the  college  is  a par- 
taker in  its  glories.  Surely  old  graduates 
are  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  that  heart 
must  indeed  be  dead  which  does  not  go  out 
to  the  wearers  of  the  maroon.  We  have  the 
material  for  a first-class  club.  A good  spirit 
exists  among  the  members,  and  only  awaits 
proper  encouragement  to  burst  forth  and 
crown  our  college’with  athletic  honors.  Our 


The  spirit  of  foot-ball  has  once  more  been 
resuscitated.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th 
ult.  a “ first  'eleven,”  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  was  organized  under  the  cap- 
taincy of  Mr.  G.  W.  Wallace;  rushers, 
Messrs.  Downey,  Plunkett,  Holland,  Green- 
well  and  Ouackenboss ; quarter-backs, 
Messrs.  Adams,  Gordon  and  Barr;  half- 
backs, Messrs.  Arguimbau  and  Wallace; 
goal-keeper,  Mr.  J.  Lawless.  The  year  be- 
fore last,  as  many  remember,  a team  was  or- 
ganized, suits  were  procured,  meetings  were 
held,  rules  explained,  goals  put  up,  boundaries 
marked  out,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
little  push  and  patience,  and  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  a few  to  turn  everything  into  ridicule, 
nothing  resulted  from  all  these  preparations. 
A couple  of  afternoons  were  spent  in  trying 
to  put  the  rules  of  the  game  into  practice  ; a 
quasi  match  was  played,  and  foot-ball  died  a 
sudden  death.  Now,  it  is  to  be  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  elements  which  conspired  to 
destroy  this  exhilarating  game  on  a former 
occasion  will  not  find  birth  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  team.  Every  one  should 
feel  interested  in  the  new  organization,  and 
for  very  obvious  reasons  should  heartily  en- 
courage it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a very 
creditable  thing  to  have  a foot-ball  team 
capable  of  competing  with  those  of  other 
colleges,  and,  besides,  as  the  base-ball  season 
is  drawing  to  a close,  we  are  in  need  of  some 


healthful,  invigorating,  out-door  exercise. 
So  let  us  welcome  foot-ball  among  the  first 
and  most  important  of  ourathletic  exercises. 
A judicious  choice  has  been  made  in  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Wallace  as  captain.  That 
gentleman  having  spent  some  time  at  Ot- 
tawa College,  where  he  belonged  to  the 
“ ’Varsity  Foot-ball  Association,”  is  well 
versed  in  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  both 
ready  and  willing  to  do  his  utmost  to  put  a 
formidable  “ eleven  ” in  the  field.  So  work 
with  a will  then  for  the  honors  that  await  us 
in  the  region  of  “goals”  and  “touch-, 
downs.” 

* 

* * 

In  the  schedule  of  Thanksgiving  sports 
for  this  year  a new  feature  is  noticeable.  It 
is  a lawn  tennis  tournament  open  to  all 
comers.  The  members  of  the  Tennis  Club 
have  kindly  consented  to  lend  their  rackets, 
balls,  net,  for  the  tournament,  and  are  gen- 
erous enough  to  contribute  something  more 
than  the  mere  entrance  fee,  in  order  that  a 
handsome  prize  may  be  put  up.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  tournament  is  to  create  a more 
general  interest  in  tennis,  and  to  dissipate 
the  unwarranted  prejudice  existing  in  the 
minds  of  some  that  the  Lawn  Tennis  Club 
was  meant  to  be  a strictly  exclusive  organ- 
ization. 

The  Debating  Society  was  reorganized 
Sunday,  October  14th,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.  J.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  : Vice-President,  John 
J.  Halligan;  Corresponding  Secretary,  John 
J.  Downey;  Recording  Secretary,  John  J. 
Mead  ; Treasurer,  L.  L.  Adams;  Librarian, 
Frank  E.  Giddings;  Censors,  George  Gid- 
dings,  George  A.  Leitner.  We  hope  the  so- 
ciety will  give  more  than  the  semi-public 
this  year.  New  blood  has  been  infused  into 
the  society',  and  we  hope  to  see  the  effects  of 
this  infusion  in  a series  of  semi-publics  more 
successful  and  more  brilliant  even  than  that 
of  the  19th  of  March  last. 

We  extend  a most  cordial  welcome  to  the 
following  exchanges  that  have  visited  us 
since  our  first  issue  : The  Student,  Deaf 
Mule,  Student' s Visitor,  Index,  Scholastic, 
Sentinel,  College  Speculum  and  College 
Journal.  These  papers  will  be  put  in  the 
Reading  Room,  and  we  would  advise  all 
those  whom  it  may  concern  to  read  with 
particular  attention  two  articles — one  in  the 
Scholastic  entitled  “ Don’t ;”  another  in  the 
Sentinel  on  the  Organization  of  the  St. 
Mary’s  College  Debating  Society. 

Now  is  the  time. to  contribute  towards  the 
billiard-room.  It  is  a shame  that  Second 
and  Third  Divisions  should  have  such  beau- 
tiful billiard-rooms,  and  that  First  Division, 
the  one  to  give  example  to  the  rest,  should 
be  in  want  of  a room  into  which  one  could 
go  with  pleasure  on  a cold  winter’s  day. 
Therefore  we  expect  every  one  of  the  boys 
to  give  as  much  as  possible,  and  thus  lend 
material  aid  to  those  whose  heart  and  soul 
are  with  the  division.  Any  contributions,  no 
matter  from  what  source,  will  be  gladly  ac- 
cepted. Outsiders  who  may  wish  to  help 
the  Billiard-room  Association  can  send  their 
contributions  to  this  office. 

The  Spanish  class  began  Wednesday,  the 
17th,  and  is  under  the  care  of  Father  Cris- 
polti,  S.  J.,  from  the  Sixteenth  Street  Col- 
lege. We  see.  that  quite  a large  number 
have  entered  for  this  study,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so.  Every  man  who  wishes 
to  enter  a commercial  life  should  know 
Spanish,  owing  to  the  increase  of  traffic  be- 
tween this  country  and  Spain,  and  the  South 
American  republics. 
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ALUMNI. 

As  we  intend  publishing'  this  year  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of 
Alumni,  we  take  this  means  of  requesting  the  friends  and  old 
students  of  the  College  to  send  us  what  information  they  may 
have  to  offer  towards  correcting  any  inaccuracies  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  ’81.  Communications  to  the  above  effect  should  be 
addressed  to  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  St.  John’s  College,  Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y. 


Atocha,  Alcee  A 

A. 

. . A.B.  1854 

Lawyer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Ainsa,  Santiago 

I860 

Merchant,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

*Ahearn,  William 

. .A.B. 

1872 

Clerical  Student. 

Adams  Francis,  M 

. .A  IL 

1874 

Merchant,  Denver.  Col. 

Aspell,  John 

. .A.B. 

1882 

Medicine,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  William 

13. 

..A.B.  1846 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Berger,  Paul 

. .A.B. 

1846 

New  York. 

Barnard,  Edmund 

.A.M. 

1849 

Lawyer,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

*Brady.  Stephen  J 

.A.M. 

1852 

Lawyer. 

Binsse,  Louis  J 

.A.B. 

1853 

New  York. 

Brennan,  Richard  

.A.M,  1854 

Clergyman,  N.  Y.  [P.  Q. 

Barnard,  fames 

. .A.B. 

1855 

Civil  Engineer,  Three  Rivers. 

Byrne,  Garrett 

.A.M. 

1856 

Lawyer,  Middletown  Pt  N.J, 

Byrne,  George  P 

. .A.M. 

1857 

Printer,  N.  Y.  [N.  Y. 

Brann,  Henry  A 

.A.M. 

1857 

Clergyman,  Washington  Il’ts, 

*Brownson,  Edward  P.  . 

..A.B.  1861 

Army. 

Brogan,  John 

A.M. 

1862 

Clergyman,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Bracken,  Thomas 

1864 

Lawyer,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Byrne,  Daniel  C 

. .A.B. 

1866 

Merchant,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Brady,  William  F 

. .A.B. 

1866 

Clergyman,  New  York. 

Betlinger,  Stephen  P 

.A.M. 

1867 

Bookkeeper,  New  York. 

Banta,  Nelson  P 

. .A.B. 

1868 

Clerk,  New  York. 

Bobier,  James  E 

.A.M. 

1S6) 

Clergyman.  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Brady,  John  I 

. .A.M. 

1872 

Lawyer,  Fordham,  N.Y. 

Bermudez,  Edward 

.A.M. 

1874 

Lawyer,  New  Orleans,  La 

llovle,  John  [ 

.A.M. 

1878 

Clerical  Student,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Barnard,  Archibald 

*Carroll,  John  A 

..A.B.  1879 

C. 

..A.B.  1846. 

Lawyer,  Montreal,  Canada. 

*Clarry,  James  

*Carolin,  lames  A 

.AM. 

. .A.B. 

1848. 

1849. 

*Collins,  Thomas  E 

. ,A,B.  1850 

Army. 

Connery,  Thomas  B . . . 

.A.M. 

1853 

Editor,  New  York. 

*Conron,  James  L 

.A.M. 

1855 

Clergyman. 

*Christie,  Frederick  I... 

.A.M. 

1857 

Professor. 

Cosgrove,  James  M 

. .A.B. 

1861 

Merchant,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Carberry  John  | 

.A.M. 

1861 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Collins,  William  J 

. .A.B. 

18  >2 

Physician,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Cheesebrough,  Charles  . . 

. .A.B. 

1862 

Merchant,  New  Orleans,  La. 

*Connelly,  William  M... 

. .A  B. 

1864 

Lawyer,  F'all  River,  Mass. 

Colliere,  1 .ucien  E 

..A.M. 

1867 

Professor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Curran,  Michael  P 

. .A.B. 

1869 

Editor,  Boston,  Mass, 

Cristadoro,  Alexander  A. 

. .A.B. 

1869 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Costin,  Joseph  P 

.A.M. 

1870 

Lawyer,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Coghlin,  Edward  M 

*Canavan,  Patrick  D... 

..A.B.  1870 

. A.B.  1871. 

Clerk,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cameron,  Alpin  J 

..A.B.  1872 

Merchant,  New  York. 

Carey,  James  P' 

.A.M. 

1872 

Civil  Engineer,  Brooklyn,  L.I. 

Chapeton,  Edmund  A.  . . 

..A.B.  1872 

Physician,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Carlin,  Joseph  F. 

.A.M. 

1874 

Lawyer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Curran.  Peter  J 

A.M. 

1875 

Physician,  F'latbush,  L.  I. 

Cloonan,  John  F 

..A.B. 

1876 

I.awyer,  Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Calligan,  George  W 

..A.B. 

1876 

Physician,  New  York. 

Coogan,  John  W 

.A.M. 

1876 

Lawyer,  Windsor  Locks,  Ct. 

Cooney,  Daniel  G 

. .A.B. 

1876 

Lawyer-.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Callahan,  John  W 

. .A.B. 

1878 

Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Clifford,  Cornelius  J 

..A.B.  1879 

Student,  S.J. .West  Park,  N.Y. 

Curley,  William  If 

. .A.B. 

1880 

Law  Student,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Creighton,  James  E 

. . A.B. 

1882 

Business,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Carew  Paul  T 

*Condon,  Michael  J.  . . . 

*Dougherty,  John  S. . . . 

..A.B.  1883 

..A.B.  1883. 

D. 

..A.B.  1846. 

Seminary,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

*Doran,  Thomas 

. .A.B. 

1847 

Clergyman. 

Devereux,  John 

..A.B.  184S 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dodge,  Henry  H 

. A.M. 

1849 

fudge,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 

*l)enman,  William 

. . A B. 

1851 

Editor. 

*Durning,  Daniel  G 

. A,M. 

1851 

Clergyman. 

Donnelly,  William 

. .A.B. 

1854 

Sec.  Emigrant  Soc,  New  York. 

Duncan,  Charles 

. . A.B. 

1854 

Physician,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Davis,  Thomas  

, A.M. 

1859 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

*Dolan,  William 

. .A.M. 

1859 

Clerk. 

Doherty,  James  J 

..A.M.  1860 

* Deceased, 

Merchant,  New  York. 

Doherty,  William  f 

..AM. 

Dougherty,  fames 

.A.M. 

Delaney,  Peter 

. .A.B. 

*D’ Aguiar,  Albert 

. .A.M. 

D’ Aguiar,  Louis 

.A.M. 

Dunphy,  Edward  A . . . . 

.A.M. 

* Dainty,  William  f 

. .A.B. 

Delannoy,  Alexander  S . 

. .A.B. 

I lonworth,  John  P 

. .A  M. 

Donohue,  Thomas 

. .A.B. 

*Doherly,  Alexander.  . . 

. . A.M. 

Denis,  Charles  A 

. .A.B. 

Denis,  William  T 

. .A.B. 

Dooley,  Michael  F 

. .A.B. 

Denegre,  George 

.A.M. 

Denegre,  William  P 

. .A.B. 

Dickson,  lohn  M 

..A  B. 

Doherty,  Horace  K 

. .A.B. 

Donne. ly,  Patrick  

. .A.M. 

De  Lobel-Mahy,  Ray- 

mond  H 

. .A.B. 

Dorian,  John  B 

. .A.B. 

Downing,  fames 

. .A.B. 

Dunphy,  Thomas  T 

. .A.M. 

Dunphy,  William  A.  . . 

. . A.M. 

Dooley,  Timothy  f 

. .A.B. 

Deane,  Patrick  R 

. A.B. 

Dunn,  John  P 

. .A.B. 

Donlon,  Thomas  J 

. .A.B. 

Duffy,  Samuel  E 

..A  B. 

Duffy,  foseph  W 

. A.B. 

Dodge,  Frederick  D.  . . . 

. .A.B. 

Dowley,  F'rancis  D.  ... 

. .A.B. 

F.astin,  William  E 

. .A.B. 

Egan,  Joseph  P 

. .A.B. 

Edebohls,  George  M-.. . . 

. .A.M. 

*Fisher,  Daniel 

. .A  M. 

*Francis,  Arthur  G . . . . 

. .A.M. 

*Feugas,  Ilippolytus  V. 

. .A.M. 

*Fitzpatrick,  JohnM,... 

..A.B. 

*Farrell,  Christopher  A.: 

, .A.M. 

F'reel,  Francis  f 

. .A.B. 

*Fitzpatrick,  George.  . . . 

. .A.B. 

Fitzsimmons,  Henry  . . . 

. .A.B. 

* Fitzpatrick,  Edward... 

..A.B, 

Foote,  Peter.  

..A.M. 

Flannelly,  William  F... 

..A.B. 

Fleming,  Martin  f . . . . 

. .A.M. 

Flood,  James  f 

. .A.M. 

Fournet,  Zachery  T 

. .A.B. 

*FoIey,  Edward  7) 

. .A.B. 

F'rost,  Graham  R 

..A.B. 

Foley,  John  J 

. .A.B. 

Farribault,  Edward 

. .A.B. 

* Fitzpatrick,  Tobias 

. .A.B. 

*F'lattery,  Francis  B.  . . . 

. . A.B. 

F lattery,  Walter  J 

. . A.  M. 

Frawley,  Hubert  J 

. .A.B. 

Flood,  James  F 

. .A.B. 

Gray,  John  F 

. .A.B. 

*Gillen,  Peter 

.A.M. 

*Gaynor,  Patrick 

..A.B. 

Gaynor,  John  J 

.A.M. 

Galligan,  Bernard  f 

. .A.B. 

Gafney,  John  11 

. .A.B. 

Gallagher,  1 lenry  A . . . . 

.A.M. 

*Gleavey,  Samuel  A 

..A.M. 

Gallagher,  Augustus  B . . 

. .A.B. 

Gleises,  John 

. .A.B. 

Gallagher,  Charles  J.  . . . 

. .A.B. 

Harley,  Timothy 

.A.M. 

Hughes,  James 

. . A.B. 

Hogan,  James  

. A.M. 

Hassard,  John  R.  G . . , 

. A.M. 

Hargous,  Peter  A 

. .A.M. 

1 lerbermann,  Charles  G. . 

.A.M. 

Healy,  Gabriel  A 

. A.B. 

Holahan,  Francis 

. .A.B. 

Hughes,  John 

. .A.B. 

Hagan,  James  G.  ...... 

..A.B. 

Hirst,  Anthony  A 

. .A.B. 

* 


1862  Clergyman,  S.J  Montreal, Can. 

1863  Clergyman,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
1863  Reporter,  New  York. 

R64  Civil  Engineer. 

1861  New  York. 

1865  Clergyman,  Troy,  N,  Y. 

1865  Lawyer. 

1866  Clerk,  Savannah,  Ga. 

1867  Lawyer,  Moulton,  Me. 

1870  Merchant,  N.  Y. 

1871  Physician. 

1871  Lawyer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1871  Merchant,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1872  Lawyer,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1873  Lawyer,  New  Orleans,  La. 
1873  Merchant,  New  York. 

1873  Lawyer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1874  Lawyer,  New  York. 

1874  Clergyman,  Amherst,  N.  S? 

1875  New  Orleans,  La. 

1875  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

1875  Merchant,  Alleghany  City,  Pa. 
1875  Clergyman,  New  York. 

1875  Clergyman,  New  York. 

18  6 Har  ford,  Conn. 

1878  Student,  S.  J.,  Frederick,  Md. 
1880  Professor,  Fordham,  N.Y. 
1880  Clerk,  New  York. 

1880  Law  Student,  Fordham,  N.Y. 
1880  Clerk,  Brooklyn,  L.  1. 

1882  Law  Student,  Perrysburg,  O. 

1883  Law  Student,  New  York. 

E. 

1868  Clerk,  St.  Martinsville,  La. 
1871  Clergyman,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

1871  Physician,  New  York. 

F. 

1848  Clergyman. 

1855. 

1855. 

1857  Clergyman,  S.  J. 

1857  Clergyman. 

1858  Clergyman,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
1858  Physician. 

1858  Lawyer,  New  York. 

1859  Clergyman. 

1860  Judge,  Chieago. 

1863  Clergyman,  New  York. 

1868  Physician,  New  York. 

18  8 Clergyman,  New  York. 

1868  Clerk,  St.  Martinsville,  La. 

1870  Surgeon,  Turkish  Army. 

1872  Lawyer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1873  Civil  Engineer,  Cincinnati,  O. 

1874  Lawyer,  Assumption,  P.  Q. 
1874  Clergyman. 

1876  Merchant. 

1816  Physician,  New  York. 

L-79  Medical  Student,  New  York. 
1880  New  York. 

G. 

1848  I.awyer,  New  York. 

1818  Lawyer. 

1850  Clergyman. 

1861  Merchant,  New  York. 

1861  Insurance,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 

1862  Merchant,  New  York. 

1810  Clergyman,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Ib71  Lawyer. 

1871  Clerk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1872  Physician,  Texas. 

1874  Clergyman,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

H. 

1846  New  York. 

1849  Clergyman,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1851  Clergyman,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

1855  Editor,  New  Yoik. 

1856  Lawyer,  New  York. 

1858  Professor,  New  York. 

1860  Clergyman,  New  York. 

1861. 

1862  Clergyman,  Mott  Haven, N.Y. 
1865  Clerk,  New  York. 

1865  Lawyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ilayne,  Joseph  H 

. A.B. 

1866 

Clergyman,  New  York. 

Hart,  James 

. A.B. 

1868 

Merchant,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Haben,  George  I 

.A.M. 

1871 

Merchant,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Hurst,  William  H 

.A.B. 

1872 

Merchant,  New  York. 

Haffen,  Louis  F 

.A.M. 

1875 

Civil  Engineer,  Melrose,  N.Y. 

Henry,  Michael 

.A.M. 

1 k75 

Clergyman,  New  York. 

Hogan,  David  J 

.A.M. 

1875 

Clergyman,  Bloomington,  111. 

Hamilton,  John  F 

.A.B. 

1876 

Merchant,  New  York. 

*Hendrick,  Christ’r  B.  . . 

.A.B. 

1876. 

Hunt,  David  11  

. A.  B. 

1876 

Lawyer,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 

Hendrick,  Peter  A.. 

.A.B. 

1878 

Lawyer,  Pen  Yan,  N.Y. 

llallahan,  Michael  A 

.A.B. 

1879 

Clerical  Stud’t,  Montreal, P.Q. 

Hammell,  Bernard  J.  . . . 

1879 

Medical  Student,  New  York. 

Isherwood,  Charles  I. , . . 

.A.B. 

1872 

T 

New  York. 

Jo?re,  William  J 

.A.B. 

J- 

1-61 

Contractor,  Avondale,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Conrad  C 

A.B. 

1863 

Lawyer,  Islip,  L.  I. 

Jackson,  James  A 

.A.B. 

1876 

Merchant,  Tampa;  Fla. 

Jones,  Francis  1 

A.B. 

1876 

New  York. 

Jova,  Andrew  V 

.A  B. 

1880 

TZ 

Medical  Student,  New  York. 

* Kerrigan,  John 

.A.M. 

1848 

Professor. 

Kennedy,  Felix  V 

. A.M. 

1849 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Keegan,  William 

.A.M. 

1849 

Clergyman,  Brooklyn,  L I. 

Kimball,  Anthony  M. . . . 

.A.B. 

1850 

Merchant,  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

Kelly,  John  A 

A.M. 

1851 

Clergyman,  S.  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Keating,  John  L 

.A.B. 

1853 

Merchant,  New  York. 

*Kerrigan,  Michael 

.A.M. 

1854 

Physician. 

*Kerrigan,  Joseph  A.... 

.A.M. 

1854 

Physician. 

*Keveny,  Philip 

.A.M. 

1854 

Clergyman. 

Killeen,  Thomas 

.A.M. 

1855 

Clerg)man,  Bergen  I’t.,  N.  J. 

Kennv,  George  B 

.A.B. 

1858 

Clergyman,  Charlottetown, 

*Kelly,  Eugene 

A.B. 

1860 

[P.  E.  I. 

Kernan,  Bernard  1J 

.A.M. 

1863 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Kellv,  John  B 

..A.B. 

1865 

Merchant,  Kellyville,  Pa. 

Kierzkowski,  Leon  C.  . . 

.A.B. 

1866 

Kramer,  Louis 

.A.B. 

1868 

Teacher,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kelley,  James  A 

. AJB. 

1870 

Clergyman,  Warrensburg,  N.Y. 

Keveney,  JohnC . . 

.A.M. 

1x71 

Professor.S.J.,  Fordham.N.  Y. 

Kearney,  Thomas..- 

.A.B. 

1874 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Keegan,  William  S 

.A.B. 

1874 

Clerk,  Brooklyn,  1..  I. 

Kremp,  Felix  P 

A.B. 

1879 

Law  Student,  Reading,  Pa. 

Kenneelv,  John  J 

.A.B. 

1882 

Medicine,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kelly,  Patrick 

.A.B. 

1883 

Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

*Lynch,  Edward 

.A.M. 

1851 

Clergyman. 

*Legendre,  Arthur 

.A.B. 

1853 

Army. 

*Lynch,  John  I 

..A.B. 

1861 

La  Rue,  Augustus 

.A.B. 

1861 

Army,  Canada. 

*Lynch,  Andrew  J 

..A.B. 

1862 

Lawyer. 

Lamb,  Francis  W 

.A.M. 

1863 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Languedoc,  William 

.A.M. 

1864 

Lawyer,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

*Lynch,  Andrew  A 

.A.M. 

1865 

T eacher. 

Le  Moine,  Gaspard 

.A.M. 

1866 

Notary  Public,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Laflamme,  Leopold 

.A.B. 

1866 

Lawyer,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Lynch,  James  S 

. .A.B. 

1867 

Clergyman,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Langdon,  Augustus 

.A.M. 

1867 

Physician,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Lucey,  John  M 

.A.M. 

1868 

Clergyman,  Pine  Bluffs,  Ark. 

Lanigan,  William  J 

. .A.B. 

1868 

Lawyer,  Harlem,  N.  Y. 

Ludden,  William  | 

.A.B. 

1870 

Lawyer,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Lamb,  Desmond  S 

..A.B. 

1870 

Lawyer,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Le  Moine,  J ules  E 

.A.M. 

1871 

Lawyer,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Leary,  John  F 

. A.B. 

1874 

Professor,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lamontagne,  J Baptiste 

.A.M. 

1875 

Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Lauer,  Louis  P. 

.A.M. 

1876 

Physician,  Morrisania,  N Y. 

*McCarron,  Peter 

M. 

1847 

Clergyman. 

McGovern,  Patrick 

.A.M. 

1848 

Clergyman,  Croton,  N.  Y. 

*Morrogh,  William  P . . . 

.A  M. 

1849 

Clergyman. 

*Mahony,  Patrick 

.A  M. 

1859 

Clergyman. 

Merrick,  David  A 

. .A.B. 

1850 

Clergyman, S.  J.,  Philadelphia. 

Moran  James  

.A.M. 

1850 

Clergyman,  Brooklyn,  L.  1. 

McCallion,  Michael 

. .A.B 

1851 

Clergyman,  Warren,  L 1. 

Moloney,  Patrick  K 

..A.B. 

1852 

Barnwell,  S.  C. 

*McQuade,  John  F 

.A.M. 

1852 

McNulty,  James  C 

..A.B. 

1852 

Merchant,  Chicago,  111. 

*McMahon,  John  E . . 

.A.M. 

1852 

Army. 

*Martin,  James . . . 

.A.B. 

1852 

Physician. 

McNulty,  William 

.A.M. 

1853 

Clergyman,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Muniz,  ).  Fuentes 

. .A.B. 

1853 

Toluca,  Mexico. 

*Morrogh,  F.  Plowden.  . 

.A.M. 

1854 

Lawyer. 

*Manning,  John. 

. .A.B. 

1854 

Merchant. 

McMahon,  Martin  T. . . 

.A  M. 

1855 

Lawyer,  New  York.  [Mass. 

McAuley,  John 

. .A.B. 

1855 

Clergyman,  S.  J.,  Worcester, 

* Deceased. 


*Mullaney,  Michael 

.A.M. 

1856 

Martin,  Joseph  J 

.A.M. 

1869 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

*Murphy,  John  D 

.A.B. 

1858 

Physician. 

McCahill,  Thomas  J..  .. 

A.M. 

1858 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

*McGrath,  Maurice 

.A.B. 

1859 

Clergyman. 

Mooney,  John  A 

.A.M. 

1819 

Contractor,  New  York. 

Merrick,  Richard 

. AM. 

1860 

Merchant,  New  York. 

McKeon,  Matthew 

.A.M. 

1860 

New  York. 

Murphy,  Henry  M 

.A.B. 

1860 

Merchant,  New  York. 

*McKton,  Oliver 

.A.B. 

1860 

*McKenna,  Francis  

.A.B. 

1860 

Editor. 

McCaffery,  Michael 

.A.M. 

1861 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Moriarty,  James  J 

.A.M. 

1862 

Clergyman,  Chatham,  N,  Y. 

*Murphy,  Solomon  H . . . . 

.A.B. 

1862 

Lawyer. 

Murphy,  Eugene 

.A.B. 

1862 

Merchant,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Murphy,  Samuel  O.  A . 

.A.M. 

1863 

Druggist,  New  York. 

McEvoy,  Michael  B 

.A.B. 

1863 

Clergyman, Westchester,  N.Y. 

Melvin,  William  P 

.A.B. 

1864 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Murtha,  Eugene  B 

.A.B. 

1864 

Physician,  New  York. 

McCormack,  Thomas  F.. 

.A.B. 

1864 

Judge,  Elizabeth,  N.  f. 

*McKenna,  Francis 

.A.B. 

1864 

Clergyman. 

*McElroy,  Francis 

.A.M. 

1865 

Lawyer.  - 

Moran,  William  B 

.A.M. 

1865 

Lawyer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Monk,  Cornwallis  E 

.A.B. 

1866 

Lnwyer,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

McCarthy,  Thomas  

, .A.B. 

1866 

Physician,  St.  Jonn.  N.  B. 

Mullin,  James  

.A.B. 

1866 

Clergyman,  Ilighbridge,  N.Y. 

Mooney,  Joseph  F 

.A.M. 

1867 

Clergyman,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

McCreery,  John  A 

.A.M. 

1867 

Physician,  New  York. 

Meister,  Isidore  

, .A.B. 

1867 

Clergyman,  Mamaroneck, N.  Y 

Madden,  Theodore 

.A.B. 

1868 

Clerk,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Mulheron,  William 

. .A.B. 

1868 

Clergyman,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

McCreery,  Joseph  A 

.A.B. 

1869 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Mason,  Thomson 

.A.B. 

1869 

Teacher,  New  York. 

^McDonald,  John  R..  . 

A.M. 

1869 

Clergyman. 

Marrin,  William 

.A.M. 

1869 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Morris,  John  \V  

, .A.B. 

1870 

Clergyman,  New  York. 

Macmanus,  Ignatius 

. .A.B. 

1870 

Merchant,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

McCarthy,  Robert 

. .A.B. 

1'71 

Merchant,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Macmanus,  Thomas 

.A.B. 

1871 

Merchant,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Marrin,  Arthur 

. .A.B. 

1872 

Merchant,  New  York. 

McGary,  James 

.A.B. 

1872 

Lawyer,  Rondout,  N.  Y. 

McGlynn,  John  E 

, .A.B. 

1872 

Physician,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Montgomery,  Michael.  . . . 

, .A.B. 

1872 

Clergyman,  New  York. 

Meister,  Philip  A 

.A.M. 

1372 

Clergyman,  Ntwburgh,  N.  Y. 

Marrin,  Charles  C 

. .A.B. 

1873 

Merchant,  New  York. 

McBride,  John  C 

.A.M. 

1874 

Physician,  Jersey  City,  N.  (. 

McCreery,  George 

.A.M. 

1874 

Physician,  New  York. 

McDermott,  Michael. . . . , 

. .A.B. 

1874 

Contractor,  Hoboken. 

Minahan,  Thomas  B.  . . . 

. .A  B. 

1874 

Lawyer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mullaly,  Peter  L 

. .A.B 

1874 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Murphy,  Joseph  D 

.A.M. 

1874 

Clergyman,  Newark,  N.  J. 

McCormick,  William. . . . . 

. .A.B. 

1875 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Murphy,  Homer G 

. .A.B. 

1875 

Lawyer,  New  York 

Murray,  J.  O’Kane 

.A.M. 

1875 

Physician,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Maher,  Joseph  A 

.A.M. 

1876 

Clerical  Student,  Rome,  Italy. 

Myers,  Alexis,  J 

.A.M. 

1876 

Law  Student,  Baltimore,  Md. 

McEvoy,  Michael  J 

. .A.B. 

1877 

Clerical  Student,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

McGowan,  Charles  E. . . . 

.A.M. 

1877 

Clerical  Student, N. Haven, Ct 

McTammany,  William  F 

. .A.B. 

1877 

Physician,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mooney,  Patrick  H 

. .A.B. 

1877 

Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Murray,  Bernard  P 

.A.M. 

1878 

Clergyman,  Michigan. 

Murphy,  William  H 

.A.M. 

1879 

Clerical  Student,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

McKenna,  |ohn  A 

. .A  B. 

18.9 

Clerical  Student,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

McNamara,  Lawrence  | . 

. .A.B. 

1879 

Medical  Student,  B'klyn,  L.  I. 

McMahon,  John  E 

. .A.B. 

1880 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

McGuiness,  John  J 

.A.M. 

1882 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

McGurk,  William  J 

. .A.B. 

1882 

Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

McManus,  Thomas  F.. 

.A  B. 

1882 

Seminary,  New  York. 

Michand,  Albert 

. .A.B. 

1883 

Business,  New  York. 

Neville,  Timothy  F 

.A.M. 

1859 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Niian,  James 

.A.M. 

1859 

Clergyman,  Po'keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Newton,  Francis 

. .A.B. 

1862 

Nolan,  William  P 

. .A.B. 

1880 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Nagle,  Charles  L 

. .A.B. 

1883 

Business,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

O’Connor,  Lawrence.  . . 

. .A.B. 

o. 

1848 

Architect,  New  York. 

*O  Connor,  Michael  P. . . 

.A.M. 

1849 

Lawyer,  M.  C. 

O'Neil,  Augustine  M.... 

.A.M. 

1849 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

*0’Donovan,  Dennis  J... 

.A.M. 

1855 

O'Brien,  John 

. .A.B. 

1855 

New  York. 

O'Connor,  Thomas  A... 

..A.B, 

1856 

O’Hara,  Thomas 

..A.B. 

1858 

Lawyer,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

*0’Neil,  Ambrose  M.  .. 

. .A.B. 

1859 

Clergyman. 

O’Grady,  Patrick  J 

.A.M. 

1860 

Professor,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Oliver,  Francis 

. .A.M. 

1860 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Olwell,  James  A. ...... . 

..A.B. 

1862 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

01  well,  George  W 

..A.  A. 

1863 

New  York. 

* Deceased. 
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O'Donnell,  Cornelius  J.  . 

. .A.B. 

1866 

Lawyer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

O’Byrne,  William 

.A.M. 

18  >6 

Physician,  Mott  Haven,  N.  Y. 

O’Reilly,  Terence  S 

. .A.B. 

1867 

New  York. 

O’Connor,  John  D 

.A.M. 

1807 

Merchant,  New  York. 

O’Brien,  Morgan  | 

. .A.B. 

1872 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

O’ Hare,  John  B 

. .A.B. 

1872 

Clergyman,  New  York. 

O’Reilly,  John  C 

. .A.B 

1872 

Clergyman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Owen,  Francis  P 

..A.B. 

1872 

Merchant,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

O’Brien,  John  P 

. .A.B. 

1874 

Merchant,  New  York. 

O’Neill,  Charles  F.  H.  . 

. .A.B. 

1874 

Clergyman,  Bloomington,  111. 

O’Callaghan,  Thomas... 

.A.M. 

1875 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

O’Callahan,  George  P.  . . . 

. .A.B. 

1876 

Clerical  Student,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

O’Reilly,  Christopher  B. 

. .£.B. 

1876 

Clerical  Student,  Emmets- 

O’Malley,  Austin  P 

. .A.B. 

1878 

Pittston,  Pa.  [burgh,  Md. 

O’Brien,  Edward  C 

. .A.B. 

1889 

Law  Student,  New  York. 

O’Connell,  John  J 

. .A.B. 

1882 

Medicine,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

O’Brien,  Michael  H 

.A.B. 

1883 

Law  Stud’t,  Ft.  Edward,  N.Y. 

Pinckney,  Charles  C.  . . . 

.A.M. 

P. 

1851 

Physician,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Prendergast,  Charles 

.A.M. 

1851 

Clergyman,  Augusta,  Ga. 

*Power,  John  T.  ..... 

.A.M. 

1855 

Lawyer. 

Poland,  John  N 

.A.B. 

1865 

Clergyman,  S.J.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Phillips,  Charles  L 

.A.M. 

18  15 

Lawyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Purroy,  Francis  M 

.A.M. 

1865 

Physician,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Poland,  William  X 

. .A.B. 

1866 

Student,  S.  [.,  Belgium. 

Pinsonneault,  Adolphus.. 

. .A.B. 

1867 

Q. 

1865 

Med.  Student,  Montreal,  I’.  Q. 

Quinn,  John 

. .A.B. 

Clergyman,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Queen,  Edward  H 

..A.B. 

1867 

Lawyer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Quinn,  Michael  J 

.A.M. 

1872 

Clergyman,  New  York. 

Quin,  George  E 

. .A.B. 

1873 

Professor,  S.J., Fordham, N.Y. 

Quinn,  John  J 

.A.M. 

1877 

R. 

1847 

1854 

Clergyman,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

#Rosecrans,  Sylvester  H . 
*Rodrigue,  Andrew  J . . . 

.A.M. 

. .A.B. 

Bishop,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rimsal,  George 

*Rodrigue,  James  A.  . . . 

.A.M. 

.A.M. 

1854 

1856 

Clergyman,  England. 

Roche  Francis  J 

.A.M. 

1859 

Lawyer,  Brooklyn,  L.  1. 

Roche,  John 

.A.M. 

1802 

Lawyer,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Ryan,  James  C 

. .A.B. 

1864 

Taunton,  Mass. 

Renaud,  Zephyrin 

. .A.B. 

1865 

Clerk,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Robert,  Paul  1 

.A.M. 

1866 

Lawyer,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

*Roddy,  Thomas  J 

.A.M. 

1866 

Lawyer. 

Ryan,  Joseph  B 

. .A.B. 

1867 

Lawyer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Charles  J 

. .A.B. 

1867 

Clergyman,  Bristol,  R.  1. 

Reilly,  John  J . 

. .A.B. 

1870 

Merchant,  New  York. 

Riley,  John  F 

. .A.B. 

1871 

Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reilly,  Bernard  J 

. . A.B. 

1874 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Rogers,  Joseph  J 

. .A.B. 

1875 

Lawyer,  Denver,  Col. 

Reilly,  William  J 

. .A.B. 

1876 

Clerk,  New  York. 

Ryan,  William  A 

Reardon,  John  J 

. A.B. 

1876 

Clerical  Student,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

.A.B. 

1877 

Cler.  Stud’t,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Reynaud,  Edward  F. . . . 

..A.B. 

1879 

Cler.  Stud’t,  S.  J.,  West  Park, 

Rogers,  Arthur  J 

. .A.B. 

1879 

Professor,  New  York.  [N.  Y. 

Ryan,  Francis  J 

. .A.B. 

1882 

S. 

1846 

Seminary,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

*Sweeney,  Hugh 

.A.B. 

Clergyman. 

Smith,  Andrew  J 

A.M.  1847 

* Deceased. 

Lawyer,  New  York. 

Stevenson,  Richard  J A.B.  1855 

*Smith,  Henry  F A.M.  1856  Lawyer. 

Smith,  James  A A.M.  1869  Judge,  Oregon  City,  Or. 

Sullivan,  James A.B.  1860  Merchant,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Sheridan,  William A.B.  18  >1  Lawyer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Samory,  Numa A.B.  1861  Physician,  New  Orleans,  La. 

*Spatilding,  Ralph  L A.M.  1862  Lawyer. 

Smith,  Francis. A.M.  1863  Clergyman,  S.  J.,  Jersey  City, 

Sheridan,  John.... A.B,  1864  Clerk,  Rochester,  N.Y.  [N.J. 

Smith,  Cosmas  F A.B.  1864  Merchant,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Slater,  William  F A.B.  It- 64  Amherst,  Mass. 

Schachte,  Edward  F A.B.  1865  Merchant,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Shiel,  Dennis  R A.M.  1.805  Lawyer,  Williams  Bdg.,  N.Y. 

Schachte,  John A.B.  I860  Clergyman,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Slattery,  Edward  F A.B.  1872  Clergyman,  New  York. 

Sweeney,  John  P A.B.  1873  Lawyer,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Shea,  John A.B.  1874  Lawyer,  Fordham,  N.  Y, 

Sweeney,  Joseph  V A,B.  1876  Lawyer,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Steward,  John  W A.B.  1878  Lawyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sullivan,  William  J A.M.  1878  Clerical  Student,  O.  S.  A., 

[I  hiladelphia,  Pa. 

Sweeney,  Arthur  A ...A.B.  1880  Law  Student,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Sedgwick,  John  B A.B.  . 1882  Law  Stud’t,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T. 

Thebaud,  Gustave  J A.M.  1851  Lawyer,  New  York. 

*Turcotte,  Lucien A.B.  1864  Professor. 

Treacy,  Richard  S A.B.  1809  Real  Estate,  New  York. 

Trempe,  Gustavus  L A.B.  1870  Clerk,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Tracy,  Peter  J A.B.  1872  Contractor,  New  York. 

*Touhey,  Robert  F A.M.  18~4  Lawyer. 

Thoran,  Joseph  W A.B.  1883  Scientific  Student,  New  York. 

V. 

Vatable,  Amadeus A.M.  1852  Merchant,  New  York. 

Vatable,  Jules A.M.  1869  Merchant,  New  York. 

Vallieres,  Hen.  de  St.  Real.  A.B.  1853  Lawyer,  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q. 

Van  Dyke,  Philip  J A.M.  1863  Lawyer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Dyke,  Ernest  E A.M.  1864  Clergyman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

#Villavicencio,  Alex A.B.  1882. 

W. 

*Woods,  Joseph...  .....A.M.  1855  Clergyman. 

Wigger,  Winand  A.B.  1860  Clergyman,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Walsh,  Edward A.B.  1868  Engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wagner,  John  A.  . A.M.  1871  Clergyman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wallace,  Michael  J A.B.  1872  Merchant,  Albany,  N.Y. 

*Walsh,  Thomas  E A.B.  1873  Clerk,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wagner,  Anthony  J A.M.  1875  Clergyman,  Illinois. 

Wall,  Stephen  A A.M.  1875  Law  Student,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Wier,  John A.M.  1879  Clerical  Student,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Walsh,  Denis  T A.B.  1882  Medicine,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

X. 

Xavier,  Henry  F A.M.  1878  Clerical  Student,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Y. 

Young,  John A.M.  1851  Physician,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Z. 

Zimmer,  Joseph A.B.  1867  Clergyman,  Raritan,  N.  J. 

Zwinge,  Joseph A.B.  1873  Professor,  S.J.,  Fordham, N.Y. 

* Deceased. 


BR  ANDES’ 

Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

MEALS  AX  ALL  HOURS. 

N.  E.  Corner  of  !2d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 

KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  for  t he  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  In  general. 

Parties  will  rind  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

Hip  l|orbfjmn  @oiii;jp  Bfini^i^ 

TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 

SMOKE  THE  BEST! 

KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  guides  of 

OLD  COLDEN  LEAF 

and  the  PUREST  RTCE  PAPER  iu  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos.  SELECT  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  Caporal  St  James  J4.  Sweet  Capo- 

ral  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Bros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smoking  Tobacco,  cut 
expressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BOOKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 

MORENO’S 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4 East  141  li  Street,  N.  Y. 

I ictures  finished  in  Ink.  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon, 
Though  for  half  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  i qual  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 

The  Leo  Cigars  & Cheroots 

Are  Smoked  in  all  t lie  Leading  Colleges  of  the  C.  S. 
Manufactured  of  Pure  Havana  Fillers  and  San  Domingo 
Wrappers,  by  DUNGFELDER  & LIBKO, 

39  & 41  Fulton  St.,  X.  At  City. 

CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO, 

A.  SCHWARTZ  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  & Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

2000  lbs.  TO  THE  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  COAL, 

Yard,  521  & 523  W.  55tli  St., 

[ Bet.  10th  & 11th  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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WM.  T,  A,  HART, 

Sexton. 

AND 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

•::-LIndcrtal\cn.-::- 

OFFICES. 


g.  t.  mmm  & go.. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 


520  Broadway, 


R.  M.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Plact*,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvcsen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of*  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,.  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Hand  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish- 
ing to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a large  assort- 
ment of 


Madison  Avenue,  rear  of  the 
Cathedral. 

WAREROOMS: 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  abrve  Places  are  Connected  by  Te'epli-  ne. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  8T. 

Wm.  T.  A.  Hart 

ALSO  SUPPLIES 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

OFFICES  : 

Madison  Ave.  rear  of  the  Cathedral. 
5)26  Sixth  Avenue. 
Warerooms,  67  l’rince  Street. 
Residence,  617  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


OPPOISTE 

ST.  NICHOLAS  nOTEL. 


NEW  YORK. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  Iipvefl  Instruction  of  De^f  Mutes. 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading 
taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


Francis  C.  Devlin,  A.  M. 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69. 


James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  ’8o. 


DEVLIN  & FOX, 

liloijnfgs  & (joum;c!Iot|S  ai  |llf, 

Temple  Court, 

3—9  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 

""whew  household  library,  " 

Comprising  nearly  200  Volumes,  at  15,  25  and 
40  cents  each;  the  cheapest  Catholic  Literature 
ever  published.  Complete  Lists  sent  free  upon 
application.  Address, 

D.  & J.  SADLIER  & CO  , 

31  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


EDWIN  R.  OGDEN. 


STEPHEN  A.  W>LL. 


E.  R.  OGDEN  & CO,, 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hnnc  Clip. 

83  & 85  MECHANIC  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


M.  TRAVIS. 


J.  J.  POWER. 


M.  TRAVIS  & CO., 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Perries,  Oranges  & Bananas. 
Terms  Cosh.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND 

Exchange  on  United  States. 

Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 


CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO 
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Fall  and  Winter. 


^1,  -'uliii's  'Lnllctir. 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


tyear  S-A : 

^)]Zy  importations  par 
cvnb  ^^inter  are  novo 
fully  openeb  anb  com- 
plete. ^JWij-  comprise  all 
the  palest  poverties  in 

(j^ncjlish  and  ]|neQch  ^oods 

fsr  gentlemens  ^f^ear. 

CLn  early  inspection  is 
respectfully  soliciteb. 
^Ve/ry  trulrp 

ANDREW  J.  CONNICK, 

220  Fifth  Ave. 

Opp.  Hotel  Brunswick. 

New  York,  Fall  and  Winter,  1883. 


Baker  & Godwin, 


Printing  Souse  Established  1350, 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  PRINTING. 

Special  Attention  given  to  this  Class  of  Work. 
This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  tS^Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  & GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


^gajiei^bewot^ 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St , 

Bet.  Duane  and  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

245  & 268  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YOKE. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day-  Scholars  is  60 
'Half-Boarders.  -----  160 
For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev,  P.  F,  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL, 

AND 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J„ 

President. 
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SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 

J NyJs ; m'h  i u i E YrA  C ^) 

C.  H.  MYERS  & BRO., 

IMPORTERS  OP 

ci-V'hw.£i,  gomtlte,  4c 

BALTIMORE,  Mil. 

KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Ho'el  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  11  oT el.  Large  room?  and  a good  larder.  1'ar- 
ticular  at  trillion  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 

OF  SCI  PER  IOII  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8, 000,000  of  the  “ No.  1 ” sold  annually. 

In  uo  NumiK'i  h : Samples  of  each  fo ? trial  on  re- 
ceipt of  23  i cuts. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & Co.  New  1 ork. 

RICHARD  S,  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  12d  St.  Si  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 

M1EK  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

DONOVAN  & LONDEKGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 

URSU LINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divid>  d into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding $1-12.50 

Music 30.00 

James  Oi.w t ll.  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Cakriqan,  Marcus  J McLouohlin. 

©EWELL  4 C0., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  Fret  cli,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
lngand  Day  School,  tor  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  n opened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Sehvatius.  It.  is  eminently  select. 
French  is  the  language  oi  i he  school  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardtvel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  i o 

MADAME  SKRVATIUS. 

GUSTAV  J.  BORRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

This  is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 
in  the  District 

Corner  Kings  bridge  Road  and  Railroad 
Ave..  Pordham,  New  York  Oily. 

PHILIP  DUFFEY'S 

FORDHAM  HOTEL. 

Ni  ar  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 

hours.  1 lvery  Stable  attached. 

D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

FINE  CLOTHING- 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL 
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A BIRD’S  NEST, 

A mother  bird,  with  fond  and  tender  care, 

Had  built  her  nest,  green  groves  and  woods  among, 
Upon  a knoll,  bough -canopied,  and  where 

Her  jealous  mate  his  am’rous  love-notes  sung. 

And  when  the  callow  brood — amazing  change  ! — 

Filled  up  the  woolly  roundness  of  the  nest, 

From  tree  to  tree  the  parents  winged  their  range, 

Of  many  an  insect  meal  in  anxious  quest. 

At  length — the  gaping  younglings  left  alone — 

A stealthy  snake  devoured  them  where  they  lay. 
Decoyed  the  fluttering  mother,  homeward  flown, 
Beslimed  the  nest  that  furnished  him  his  prey. 

Thus,  when  within  the  warmness  of  the  heart, 

But  easy  guard  our  better  nature  keeps, 

When  for  a time  calm  whisperings  depart, 

And  sweet  forgiveness,  all  unwary,  sleeps  ; 

The  serpent  Hate  winds  in  his  scaly  folds, 

With  venomed  breath  destroys  the  tenants  there, 
Calm-visaged  Peace  with  fell  embrace  he  holds, 

And  trails  a poisoned  way  for  grim  Despair. 

Sandy  Smythe. 

MR.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AS  HE  IS. 

“It  is  a good  precept,”  says  the  much-quoted, 
but,  alas!  now  seldom-read,  Lord  Bacon,  "it  is 
a good  precept,  generally,  in  seconding  another, 
yet  to  add  somewhat  of  one’s  own;  as,  if  you 
will  grant  his  opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  dis- 
tinction; if  you  will  follow  his  motive,  let  it  be 
with  condition;  if  you  allow  his  counsel,  let  it 
be  with  alleging  farther  reason.”  When  a dis- 
tinguished foreigner  comes  to  America  in  order 
to  give  us  his  impressions  of  ourselves  as  a 
nation,  it  is  more  than  probable,  taking  things 
as  they  are,  that  he  and  his  impressions  will  be 
very  much  criticised.  We  all  know,  for  instance, 
what  was  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer’s  views  of  us  were  received,  when  he 
visited  us  just  one  year  ago.  Even  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, who  is  certainly  an  eminent  man,  and 
who  thinks  more  highly  of  us  than,  perhaps,  our 
own  national  conscience,  if  it  be  well  balanced 
and  honest,  will  allow  us  to  think  of  ourselves — 
even  Lord  Coleridge  has  not  escaped  from  the 
tart  criticism  of  certain  newspaper  writers,  who 
seem  to  be  averse  to  any  comment,  however 
just,  that  foreigners  may  be  minded  to  pass  on 
us.  But,  after  all,  I don’t  see  how  we  can  in 
fairness  protest  against  the  expressed  opinion  of 
foreigners  in  our  regard.  In  European  eyes  we 
are  something  quite  novel.  We  are  a great 
national  experiment,  the  trial  of  a “ great  idea,” 
as  Walt  Whitman  has  it,  a very  successful  trial, 
it  is  true;  but  at  most  the  trial  of  an  idea,  and 
nothing  more.  Now,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
trials  are  always  open  to  criticism;  and  no  one 
has  the  right  to  protest  against  it.  But  I sup- 
pose Mr.  Lowell’s  famous  essay,  “On  a Certain 
Condescension  in  Foreigners,”  has,  by  this  time, 
gone  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
done  the  work  it  was  intended  to  do.  And  so, 
when  a distinguished  foreigner  comes  to  our 
shores,  offering  a morsel  of  wisdom  to  any  one 
who  will  profit  by  it,  some  of  us  straightway 
prick  up  our  ears,  determined  that  however  wise 
that  wisdom  may  be,  it  will  not  at  any  rate  be 
wiser  than  our  conceit.  It  need  not  excite  our 
wonder,  therefore,  if  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
visit  to  this  country  has  provoked  a good  deal  of 
discussion.  That  discussion  has  at  times  been 


very  animated;  and,  in  some  few  instances,  dis- 
courteous and  even  rude.  While  things  are  as 
they  are,  things  of  this  sort,  I suppose,  must  be. 
But  no  fair-minded  man,  above  all,  no  gentle- 
man, will  coun'enance  them.  With  the  visit  to 
America,  however,  and  the  impressions  Mr. 
Arnold  has  thus  far  received,  I have  nothing  at 
present  to  do.  1 have  alluded  to  it  merely  to 
warn  any  of  my  readers,  whose  patriotism  may 
be  stronger  than  their  good  sense,  that  in  forming 
their  estimate  of  Mr.  Arnold  as  a literary  man, 
they  must  not  be  influenced  by  anything  which 
has  been  said  of  late,  and  much  less  by  the 
memory  of  what  was  said  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  May,  1882.  -“You  read  history, 
not  with  your  eyes,  but  with  your  prejudices,” 
said  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  when  speaking  to  a 
New  York  audience  about  Toussaint  L’Ouverture 
a few'  years  ago.  Doubtless  there  was  justice  in 
the  rebuke.  Many  of  us  do  see  things  with  our 
prejudices,  and  judge  them  accordingly.  Butin 
the  present  instance  we  shall  look  with  our  eyes. 
We  shall  be  for  the  nonce  modified  Cartesian 
doubters.  We  shall  try  to  Jind  the  truth,  not  to 
make  it;  and  we  shall  best  find  it  by  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  to  use  a phrase  which  is  Mr. 
Arnold’s  own.  Let  us  try  to  find  it,  then,  by 
seeing  him  as  he  is. 

If  we  turn  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  writings,  we  shall 
find  a vast  field  of  literature  spread  out  before  us, 
rich  in  ideas,  and,  for  the  most  part,  challenging 
the  severest  critical  acumen.  These  ideas  are 
at  once  many  and  few;  many,  in  that  they 
divide  and  sub  divide  themselves  until  they  bear 
upon  a variety  of  questions  relating  to  letters, 
education,  politics  and  religion;  few,  in  that 
they  readily  arrange  themselves  under  two  or 
three  great  principles  which  are  formulated,  as 
their  author  has  himself  confesssed,  “in  a frip- 
pery of  phrases  about  sweetness  and  light,”  the 
necessity  of  seeing  things  in  themselves,  and  of 
choosing  the  best  in  the  world  about  us,  in  order 
to  enjoy  life.  Confined,  as  I am,  to  the  limits 
of  a paper  like  the  present,  I can  hardly  hope  to 
do  more  than  indicate  in  a general  way  how  Mr. 
Arnold  has  worked  out  these  ideas  in  the  essays 
which  have  made  him  known  to  the  intellectual 
world  as  a critic  of  the  highest  order — a critic  in 
the  broadest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Taking  up  his  first  published  volume  in  prose, 
the  “Essays  in  Criticism,”  which  appeared  in 
1865,  we  find  him  fearlessly  ringing  the  changes 
of  that  new  order  of  things  in  literary  culture,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  first  professed  apostle. 
His  plea  is  for  truth.  “ To  try  and  approach 
Truth,”  he  says,  “ on  one  side  after  another,  not 
to  strive  or  cry,  not  to  persist  in  pressing  forward 
on  any  one  side  with  violence  and  self-will — it  is 
only  thus,  it  seems  to  me,  that  mortals  may  hope 
to  gain  any  vision  of  the  mysterious  Goddess, 
whom  we  shall  never  see  except  in  outline,  but 
only  thus,  even  in  outline.  He  who  will  do 
nothing  but  fight  impetuously  towards  her  on 
his  own,  one,  favorite,  particular  line,  is  inevita- 
bly destined  to  run  his  head  into  the  folds  of 
the  black  robe  in  which  she  is  wrapped.”  That 
truth,  he  tells  us,  “is  something  not  to  be 
proved,  but  to  be  , seen;  something  not  to  be 
manufactured,  but  to  be  found.”  That  he  finds 
the  truth  in  most  things  is  undeniable;  that  that 
truth  is  always  unadulterated  with  his  own  pecu- 
liar fancies  is  not  quite  so  certain.  In  the 
“ Essay  on  the  Function  of  Criticism  at  the 


Present  Time,”  he  lays  down,  with  that  perfect, 
clearness  which  is  his  own  great  gift,  the  rules 
which  ought  to  guide  the  critic  in  his  work.. 
Those  rules  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
“disinterestedness.”  And  how  will  criticism, 
best  show  its  disinterestedness?  “By  keeping 
aloof  from  practice;  by  resolutely  following  the 
law  of  its  own  nature,  which  is  to  be  a free  play 
of  the  mind  on  all  subjects  which  it  touches.  * * 
Its  business  is  simply  to  know  the  best  that  is 
known  and  thought  in  the  world,  and  by,  in  its. 
turn,  making  this  known  to  create  a current  of 
true  and  fresh  ideas.”  That  criticism  is  not 
rightly  understood  in  England  is  shown  by  the. 
"practical  considerations  which  cling  to  it  and 
stifle  it.”  * * * “An  organ  like  the  Revue 

des  Deux  Alcaldes,  having  for  its  main  function 
to  understand  and  utter  the  best  that  is  knovit, 
and  thought  in  the  world,  existing,  it  may  be 
said,  as  just  an  organ  for  the  free  play  of  the 
mind,  we  have  not;  but  we  have  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  old  Whigs, 
and  for  as  much  play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its 
being  that;  we  have  the  Quarterly  Review , ex- 
isting as  an  organ  of  the  Tories,  and  for  as  much 
play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that;  * * *- 

we  have  the  Times,  existing  as  an  organ  of  the 
common,  satisfied,  well-to-do  Englishman,  and 
for  as  much  play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its  being 
that;  ” but  a truly  critical  organ,  an  organ  be- 
longing to  no  party,  there  is  none.  The  ideas 
embodied  in  these  first  essays  are  met  with 
again  and  again,  like  the  ever  recurrent  note  in 
a song,  all  through  his  later  writings,  especially 
when  they  bear  professedly  on  literary  topics. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  beautifully  written 
sketch  of  the  poet  Heinrich  Heine,  he  tells  us 
that  “to  ascertain  the  master  current  in  the 
literature  of  an  epoch,  and  to  distinguish  this 
from  all  minor  currents,  is  one  of  the  critic’s, 
highest  functions;  in  discharging  it,  he  shqjvs 
how  far  he  possesses  the  most  indispensable  quality 
of  his  office — justness  of  spirit.”  This  is  precisely 
what  is  most  needed — the  development  of  a gen- 
uine catholic  spirit  of  criticism  in  English  litera- 
ture. If  our  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  age  of  prose,  as  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison, 
has  happily  called  it,  had  been  brought  under 
the  chastening  influence  of  such  a criticism; 
rightly  understood,  our  own  day  would,  doubt- 
less, now  be  the  richer  for  it.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
critics  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  this — 
will-never-do  Jeffries,  the  brilliant  Kit  North, 
and  their  hundred  imitators,  would  have  found- 
some  worthier  use  for  their  high  gifts,  and  spared 
us  the  painful  recollection  of  that  literary  brutal- 
ity, which  occasionally  ended,  as  we  kno-w  it  did 
once,  in  the  “sniffing  out”  of  some  such  mind 
of  promise  as  John  Keats.  But  the  past  is  not 
ours.  It  cannot  be  undone.  Our  business,  is 
with  the  future,  and  we  shall  only  reach  it  by 
acting  on  the  present.  Mr.  Arnold  has  begun 
the  work.  Let  us  hope  that  others  will  not  be 
wanting  to  carry  it  on  when  he  is  gone. 

It  makes  one  impatient  to  be  obliged  to  touch 
so  lightly  on  what,  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  must 
be  read  and  studied  in  itself.  But  my  intention; 
at  first  was  to  give  no  more  than  a sketch  of  Mr. 
Arnold  as  he  is,  and  I must  be  faithful  to  my 
first  resolve.  The  es.^ay  on  a “ French  Eton”' 
and  the  “report  on  the  High  Schools  and  Uni- 
versities in  Germany”  are  interesting  because 
they  show  so  well  what  s ti  e ai  thor’s  mind  ort 
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that  very  fundamental  and  almost  primary  ques- 
tion, education.  His  one  cry  is,  “Schools  for 
the  middle  classes  ” — schools  to  lift  them  up  out 
of  the  mire  of  gross  ideas  into  which  the  preju- 
dices of  Philistia  have  plunged  them.  In  his 
mind  the  British  public  is  identified  with  preju- 
dice, narrow-minded,  insular  prejudice;  its  cap- 
ital sin  is  the  sin  of  prejudice,  and  it  can  only  do 
penance  for  that  sin  by  “ seeing  the  light,”  and 
light  must  come  in  with  education.  These  ideas 
are  expressed  quite  openly  in  the  papers  on 
“Culture  and  Anarchy,”  a series  of  essays  bear- 
ing on  politics  and  society,  and  written  in  that 
urbane  spirit  of  aristocratic  sarcasm  which  is 
peculiarly  their  author’s  own. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  political  views  are  characterized 
chiefly,  as  might  be  expected  in  a man  so  strongly 
theoretic,  by  that  rather  impracticable  idealism 
in  which  he  so  much  delights.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  more  fair-minded  in  an  English- 
man than  his  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  Irish  Question,  as  set  forth  in  his  essay  on 
“ Tire  Incompatibles,”  which  appeared  in  1881? 
The  British  Government  has  never  done  justice 
to  Irish  Catholicism — though  Burke  urged  it  to 
do  so  nearly  a century  ago  (Mr.  Arnold  never 
tires  of  quoting  Burke);  the  British  Philistine 
has  never  done  justice  to  it,  for  the  British 
Philistine  is  simply  the  British  middle  class,  a 
class  of  “ conventionalities  and  traditional  ideas;” 
the  British  lower  class,  which  is  “brutal  and 
vulgar,"  has  never  done  justice  to  it,  for  the 
British  lower  class  is  a power  hampering  the 
Government,  and  which  the  Government  fears 
whenever  there  is  talk  about  Irish  Catholic 
rights;  none  of  these  classes  has  ever  done 
justice  to  Ireland,  but  each  of  them  has  gone  on 
“in  its  confin'ng  ruts  and  clouded  vision  of 
things,”  utterly  regardless  of  the  great  duty  it 
owes  to  the  people  it  has  wronged.  This  is  all 
very  true.  But  how  Utopian  is  the  plan  that  is 
proposed!  Instead  of  adopting  “the  tremendous 
alternative  of  either  governing  Ireland  as  a 
Crown  colony  or  casting  her  adrift,  let  us,”  he 
suggests,  “ send  over  a commission  of  great  and 
good  men,  say  Lord  Coleridge,  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  and  the  other  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  John 
Morley,”  who  will  be  empowered  to  oust  all 
bad  Irish  landlords  to  a man;  and  thus  we  shall 
carry  out  at  this  late  day  the  advice  which  was 
given  by  Burke  so  long  ago,  when  he  said,  “Let 
your  measures  for  Ireland  be  healing.”  Rather 
a summary  mode  of  proceeding!  But  would  not 
that  be  undertaking  to  settle  Irish  affairs  in  a 
decidedly  Irish  way? 

When  Mr.  Arnold  carries  his  principles  of 
criticism  into  religion  we  must  part  company 
with  him;  not  because  the  principles  are  bad — 
indeed,  they  are  most  true — but  because  he  is 
hot  always  happy  in  his  application  of  them. 
We  are  quite  willing  that  there  should  be  a free 
play  of  the  mind,  for  truth’s  sake,  on  all  ques- 
tions bearing  on  religion,  when  these  questions 
•are  as  yet  unsettled,  and  the  mind  that  is  play- 
ing on  them  thoroughly  fitted  for  its  task;  but 
we  are  not  so  willing  to  tolerate  any  free  play  of 
the  mind,  however  eminently  it  may  be  qualified 
for  it,  on  questions  which  have  been  determined 
once  for  all,  and  that,  too,  in  a way  which  no 
longer  admits  of  honest  doubt.  Just  as  we 
should  refuse  to  waste  time  in  listening  to  a man, 
who  brought  the  free  play  of  his  mind  to  bear 
upon  the  absolute  truth,  that  two  and  two  make 
four — a thing  of  which  we  are  quite  certain — so 
do  we  refuse  to  follow  Mr.  Arnold's  advice,  and 
bring  the  free  play  of  our  minds  to  bear  upon 
the  personality  of  God,  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  divinity  of  Our  Lord  and  the  like.  It 
is  in  the  Catholic  Church  alone  that  we  have 
this  free  play  of  the  mind  rightly  understood, 
and  liberated  from  the  vagaries  of  modern  un- 
scientific thought,  as  Mr.  Arnold  might  have 
seen  for  himself,  had  he  taken  as  much  pains  to 
understand  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  F.  Suarez,  as  he  has  to 
understand  those  of  Baruch  Spinoza.  There  has 
been  a great  “waking  up  of  men’s  minds  in 
these  days,”  I know;  a great  readiness  to  see 
through  shams  and  worn-out  deceits.  Doubtless 
that  is  why  Mr.  Arnold  sees  so  well  through  the 
J‘ hardness  and  misapprehension  of  Protestant- 


ism.” But  if  I may  continue  the  figure  in  my 
own  way,  I would  like  to  remark  that  all  the 
waking  up  has  been  outside  the  Church,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  within  her  pale  there  has 
never  been  any  sleeping;  and  if  I may  extend 
the  figure  still  farther  without  discourtesy,  I 
would  also  remark  that  Mr.  Arnold,  after  waking 
up,  seems  to  have  got  out  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed;  for  he  has  landed  himself  in  a hopeless 
and  helpless  infidelity,  which  he  has  vainly  en- 
deavored to  conceal  by  a thin  varnish  of  phrases 
about  Truth,  Righteousness  and  the  Eternal. 
One  need  merely  look  at  his  essays  on  “ St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism,”  on  “Literature  and  Dogma,” 
“ God  and  the  Bible,”  in  order  to  see  this  for 
himself.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  tells  us  in  his 
“ Literature  and  Dogma  ” that  the  word  “ God  ” 
is  an  unscientific  term — “ a term  thrown  out,  so 
to  speak,  at  a not  fully-grasped  object  of  the 
speaker’s  consciousness;  whereas,  according  to 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester,  it  is 
quite  another  thing.”  Now,  if  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Gloucester  really  ever  said  any- 
thing so  very  sane,  I,  though  a true  son  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  must  agree  with  them 
entirely.  And  in  support  of  his  position  Mr. 
Arnold  confidently  adds,  that  religion  has  to  do 
with  conduct,  and  “ that  conduct  is  three-fourths 
of  human  life.”  To  all  of  which  I say:  “ Most 
true — with  a distinction,  however.  Practical 
religion  has  to  do  with  conduct,  yes;  but  then 
there  must  be  theoretical  religion  also,  which  will 
help  me  to  identify  “ the  not-fully-grasped 
object  of  my  consciousness”  with  a Being  whose 
existence  is  deduced,  as  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
chester and  Gloucester  have  said,  from  “ the 
ideas  of  substance,  causation,  design,  and  so  on;  ” 
else  my  practical  religion  will  prove  to  be  a 
house  built  upon  the  sands,  which  must  fall 
when  the  storm  comes  on.  “ If  the  best  of  us 
walk  about  well  wadded  with  stupidity,”  as 
George  Eliot  says,  we  are  yet  not  entirely  “as 
the  horse  and  the  mule  that  have  no  under- 
standing.” If  we  will  be  devout  we  must 
have  reason  for  our  devotion,  and  that 
reason,  as  Cardinal  Manning  so  pithily  says, 
is  dogma — “ dogma  is  the  source  of  devotion.” 
Now,  dogma  is  theoretic  religion.  This  is  only 
one  place  out  of  many  wherein  Mr.  Arnold 
shows  himself  guilty  of  loose  reasoning.  But  we 
must  not  be  over-captious.  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  a 
Catholic,  and  that  is  saying  everything.  And 
here  I have  been  led  into  a discussion,  where  a 
word  might  have  sufficed. 

Of  Mr.  Arnold’s  poetry  I shall  speak,  perhaps, 
in  some  future  paper.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
says  that  his  friends  can  claim  him  as  a minia- 
ture Goethe,  and  nothing  more;  but,  I think, 
those  who  know  what  real  poetry  is  will  insist 
on  putting  Mr.  Arnold  at  a little  higher  level. 
He  has  much  of  Wordsworth’s  naturalism,  but  a 
great  deal  more  finish.  He  has  something  in 
common  with  Arthur  Clough,  who  was  his  in- 
timate friend,  though  he  adheres  more  to  classic 
forms  of  expression.  Like  Clough,  too,  he  is  a 
doubter;  and  this  gives  a vague  melancholy 
tinge  to  much  that  he  has  written.  But  in  some 
future  paper,  as  I have  said,  I shall  endeavor  to 
treat  this  theme  more  at  length.  And  now  I 
have  carried  out,  I think,  Lord  Bacon’s  dictum, 
and  “seconded”  Mr.  Arnold  by  adding  some- 
what of  my  own  opinion.  Whatever  I have 
said,  I have  said  for  the  sake  of  truth.  In  clos- 
ing I can  do  nothing  better  than  apply  to  Mr. 
Arnold  what  M.  Joseph  Joubert,  who  is  one  of 
Mr.  Arnold’s  heroes,  once  wrote  as  his  opinion 
of  Plato:  “ lie  shows  us  nothing;  but  he  brings 
brightness  with  him;  he  puts  light  into  our  eyes, 
and  fills  us  with  a clearness  by  which  all  objects 
afterwards  become  illuminated.  He  teaches 
us  nothing;  but  he  prepares  us,  fashions  us,  and 
makes  us  ready  to  know  all.  * * * It  is 

good  to  breathe  his  atr;  but  not  to  live  upon 
him.”  X. 


LUTHEE. 

The  ioth  of  November,  the  400th  Anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther,  fur- 
nished to  the  Protestant  clergy  and  press  of 


our  country  a suitable  occasion  to  extol  his 
many  and  shining  virtues.  With  a disregard 
for  truth  essentially  Lutheran  in' its  charac- 
ter, they  have  painted  the  German  reformer 
in  a manner  totally  at  variance  with  the 
facts  of  his  life.  For  a general  appreciation 
of  Luther’s  character  from  the  many  lec- 
tures and  editorials  published  by  the  press, 
would  lead  us  to  consider  him  as  the  refor- 
mer of  liberty,  the  upholder  of  religious 
toleration,  the  advocate  of  the  people,  the 
intellectually  and  morally  perfect  man  ; at- 
tributes totally  dissonant  from  Luther’s  true 
character  as  exhibited  in  his  life,  doctrines 
and  writings.  To  show,  then,  from  the  well 
attested  facts  of  his  life,  that  Luther  was 
not  the  paragon  of  perfection  he  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  that  the  many  good  qualities 
which  his  advocates  of  the  present  day  find 
so  commendable  in  him,  and  especially 
those  we  have  mentioned  above,  never  ex- 
isted, unless  in  their  imaginations,  will  be 
our  endeavor  in  the  present  article. 

That  Luther  was  not  an  opponent  of 
liberty  is  evident,  for  his  very  doctrines,  by 
declaring  that  man  has  not  free  will,  and 
by  denying  man’s  responsibility  for  his  ac- 
tions, destroy  the  basis  of  all  human  liberty. 
His  new  system  placed  all  power,  religious 
or  otherwise,  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
absolute  despotism  from  the  effects  of  which 
Germany  has  not  yet  recovered.  By  putting 
aside,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
he  destroyed  the  only  safeguard  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  abolished  the  only  legitimate 
means  of  suppressing  tyranny,  and  left  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  Europe  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  their  monarchs.  His 
conduct  was  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine, 
and  his  abject  submission  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  on  every  occasion,  whether  in  civil, 
or  religious  matters,  certainly  renders  him 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  our  liberty- 
loving,  enlightened  19th  Century. 

Luther,  however,  as  the  strenuous  up- 
holder of  religious  toleration,  is  the  grand 
hero  of  our  modern  reformers,  and  in  no 
other  character  do  his  duplicity  and  incon- 
sistency shine  forth  so  clearly. 

For  Luther  advocated  religious  toleration 
only  as  long  as  it  was  beneficial  to  himself. 
When  his  religion  was  as  yet  only  in  its  in- 
fancy and  he  feared  it  would  be  crushed  by 
the  power  of  Rome,  when  Luther  had  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  relig- 
ious toleration,  then,  liberty  of  conscience 
formed  the  groundwork  of  his  doctrine, 
freedom  of  judgment  was  the  watchword  of 
his  followers.  But  when  his  disciples  had  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  he  could,  without 
too  great  risk  to  himself,  appear  in  his  true 
colors,  we  find  him  saying  of  the  Catholics  : 
“ O that  Charles  (the  Emperor)  were  a man 
and  would  attack  these  Satans  for  Christ’s 
sake.”  When  his  own  followers,  adhering 
to  his  doctrine  of  freedom  of  conscience,  be- 
.gan  to  split  up  into  numerous  sects,  he  en- 
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deavored  to  impose  his  authority  on  them, 
and  on  those  who  still  continued  to  teach 
differently  from  himself,  he  heaped  the  most 
violent  abuse.  Of  the  Jews,  who  in  some  way 
or  other  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  this 
“ highest  type  of  a tolerant  mind”  declared, 
“ it  is  better  to  hunt  them  out  like  mad  dogs 
that  we  may  not  partake  of  their  sins  and 
damnation.” 

Of  a piece  with  his  religious  toleration,  is 
his  advocacy  of  the  people  and  his  protec- 
tion of  their  rights.  So  long  as  they  were  of 
use  to  him  so  long  did  he  remain  their  friend  ; 
but  when,  having  split  up  into  numerous 
sects,  they  no  longer  acknowledged  his  au- 
thority and  had  begun  the  Thirty  Years’  war, 
he  preached  a crusade  against  them  through- 
out Germany,  and  exhorted  every  one  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  “ to  take  up  arms 
against  the  peasants,  to  strike,  stab  and  slay, 
as  best  he  can,  and  if  he  die  in  this  holy  cru- 
sade he  will  have  a happy  death.”  This  was 
certainly  interesting  himself  in  the  people 
with  a vengeance,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called 
upholding  their  rights. 

Since  Luther  occupied  the  chair  of  Philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  • we 
cannot  but  conclude  that  his  genius  must 
have  been  more  than  ordinary.  If  it  were  so 
its  brilliancy  must  certainly  have  been  ob- 
scured after  he  fell  away  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  fer  we  find  nothing  worthy  of  it. 
His  ninety-five  theses  which  in  our  day  have 
been  magnified  into  so  many  unanswerable 
arguments  against  the  whole  Catholic  sys- 
tem of  faith,  are  all  on  the  subject  of  in- 
dulgences and  scarcely  any  of  them  raise 
solid  objections.  His  translation  of  the 
Bible,  although  it  may  be  more  German,  for 
fidelity  to  the  original  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  of  the  three  German  versions  pub- 
lished before  his  time.  His  answers  to 
opponents,  especially  when  hard  pressed, 
are  unworthy  of  a man  of  education,  being 
mere  compounds  of  personality  and  abuse. 
His  indefatigable  energy  and  persevering  in- 
dustry enabled  him  to  issue  a great  many 
books,  but  as  mere  literary  works  they  pos- 
sess no  distinctive  merit,  and  they  abound  in 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies. 

Whatever  Luther’s  claims  to  intellectual 
genius  may  be  worth,  his  moral  character  is 
certainly  deserving  of  nothing  but  the 
severest  censure.  To  pass  over  his  sacrile- 
gious marriage  with  a nun,  by  which  he 
violated  his  solemn  voluntary  vow  to  perpet- 
tual  chastity,  and  of  which  he  himself  said 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  dicta- 
ted by  the  Lord  or  the  devil,  the  depth  of 
his  moral  degradation  may  be  gathered  from 
the  conversations  preserved  in  his  Table 
Talk.  This  Table  Talk  (German  Tischri- 
den)  contains  the  conversations  of  Luther 
and  his  boon  companions,  Amsdorf,  Aurifa- 
ber,  Lange  and  Staupitz,  over  the  ale  jug  at 
the  Black  Eagle  Tavern  of  Wittenburg.  A 
compound  of  horrible  blasphemies  with  dis- 
cussions in  detail  on  subjects  which  St. 


Paul  would  not  have  so  much  as  “ named 
among  Christians,”  it  reveals  a depth  of 
moral  turpitude  almost  incredible  in  one 
who  set  himself  up  as  a reformer  of  religion. 
This  one  book,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  in- 
most recesses  of  Luther’s  heart,  displaying 
in  all  their  foulness  his  immorality  and  dis- 
respect for  God,  is  the  best  key  to  his  life 
and  actions.  Of  its  authenticity  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  doubt,  since  it  was  pub- 
lished by  the  reformer’s  own  disciples,  and 
the  weak  and  futile  efforts  of  those  who 
when  it  was  too  late,  wished  to  recall  it, 
have  simply  rendered  “ assurance  doubly 
sure.” 

Protestant  divines  and  an  infidel  press 
may  continue  to  paint  in  glowing  colors  the 
virtue  and  sanctity  of  Luther  and  his  co-re- 
formers, but,  thanks  to  historical  research, 
their  rhetoric  and  sophistry  fall  unheeded  to 
the  ground.  The  Luther  they  expose  for 
our  admiration  is  not  the  German  reformer 
of  400  years  ago,  but  an  ideal  Luther  em- 
bodying the  good  qualities  they  would  wish 
to  behold  in  the  real  Luther  and  without  any 
of  the  latter’s  defects.  Unless  it  be  that 
there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see,  we  cannot  imagine  how,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  when  the  patient  and  impar- 
tial investigation  of  this  subject  has  laid  bare 
Luther’s  true  character,  that  men  of  refine- 
ment and  education  will  continue  to  misrep- 
resent the  facts  of  his  life  and  paint  him  as 
the  model  of  all  virtue.  Protestantism  must 
indeed  be  sadly  poor  in  saints,  when  in  or- 
der to  obtain  them,  it  is  compelled,  at  the 
expense  of  historical  truth  and  accuracy,  to 
falsify  the  characters  of  such  men  as  Martin 
Luther. 


THE  BOYS ! 

It  is  evident,  from  the  London  papers,  that 
the  English  people  are  greatly  exercised  over 
the  social  problem,  “What  shall  we  do  with 
our  boys?”  The  columns  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  journals  are  besieged  with  scores  of 
letters  from  parents,  friends,  nay,  from  many 
of  the  boys  themselves,  soliciting  answers  to 
this  very  important  question.  The  rich  de- 
clare that  their  sons’  profession,  of  liv  ing  well 
and  spending  their  parents’  money,  is  dissat- 
isfactory to  say  the  least  ; is  “ beginning  ” to 
take  on  a lazy  and  dishonorable  appearance. 
The  middle  class  complain  that  the  profes- 
sions, as  well  as  all  available  situations,  are 
flooded  out.  The  lower  or  artisan  class,  are 
in  despair  over  the  same  vexing  subject ; 
while  the  “ victims  ” themselves  are  unani- 
mous in  their  declaration  that,  “ there  is  noth- 
ing to  do.”  Even  in  this  country,  quick  to 
perceive  merit  and  generous  in  awarding  it 
employment,  the  wail  of  our  transatlantic 
friends  finds  an  echo  from  time  to  time. 
But  what  is  here  an  incipient  evil  only,  there 
seems  to  be  a chronic  disorder ; which,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  people  themselves,  is 
proof  against  the  many  remedies  suggested 
for  its  amelioration.  The  causes  given  for  this 


difficulty  are,  in  substance,  as  follows  : first, 
the  middle  and  working  classes  educate  their 
sons  beyond  their  station,  thereby  making 
them  dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings, 
and  ambitious  of  professions ; and,  second, 
the  artisan  class  after  receiving  this  educa- 
tion, abandon  the  calling  to  which  they  have 
been  brought  up,  and  elbow  their  way  into 
offices* — banks,  clerkships  and  the  like — 
where  formerly  the  sons  of  the  middle  class 
had  tacit  right  of  way.  From  this,  then,  it 
would  seem  that  “ a little  learning  is  not  a 
dangerous  thing,”  since  by  a good  deal  of 
learning  the  young  Englishman  is  kept  idle. 

Now,  a great  deal  of  this  talk  about  edu- 
cating persons  beyond  their  social  sphere  is 
all  nonsense.  No  amount  of  education  is 
going  to  make  man  or  boy,  whatever  his 
condition  in  life,  worse  off  than  he  is.  True, 
it  will  open  up  his  mind,  elevate  his  aspira- 
tions, make  him  a noble  being,  in  a word  ; 
but  does  that  necessarily  make  him  impatient 
of  his  mediocre  state,  and  dissatisfied  with 
his  circumstances  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
had  rather  remain  unemployed  than  embrace 
a calling  inadequate  to  his  ability  ? Certainly 
not.  On  the  contrary,  education  will  enable 
the  poor  man  to  bear,  with  greater  equanim- 
ity, the  absence  of  riches  and  position  ; while 
filling  him  with  desires  for  greater  things,  it 
will  help  to  make  that  a pleasurable  occupa- 
tion, which  to  the  ignorant  man  is  but  a 
plethora  of  painful  drudgery.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  educating  a man  above  his  sta- 
tion ; it  is  education  that  makes  his  station 
for  him  ; not  his  being  born  rich  or  poor. 
“ Worth  makes  the  man;”  and  if  there  be 
worth  in  him,  education,  understand  me, 
Christian  education,  will  draw  it  out;  and,  in 
the  long  run,  give  it  the  place  it  merits. 

The  other  cry  is,  the  sons  of  the  artisan 
class  work  their  way  into  positions  that 
might  otherwise  be  occupied  by  the  middle 
class.  So  much  the  betteT  for  the  sons  of 
the  working  class,  and  so  much  the  more 
credit  due  them.  If  by  dint  of  hard  work, 
study,  faithfulness,  and  legitimate  means,  a 
poor  boy  can  advance  himself,  and  gain  an 
honorable  position,  who  will  not  honor  him 
for  it?  Who  will  not  congratulate  him?  Shall 
he  hide  his  light  under  a bushel  ? Shall  he  be 
thrown  out  in  the  cold  simply  because  he 
happens  not  to  have  been  born  with  a silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth?  It  is  evident  that  these 
causes,  which  are  urged  as  being  responsible 
for  the  idleness  of  now-a-days  young  men,  are 
not  the  true  causes.  If  we  look  a little  more 
closely,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a great 
element  of  pride,  of  dishonorable  pride,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  question.  Naturally,  every 
one  wants  to  be  in  affluent  circumstances, 
wants  to  have  a share  in  the  goods  and  hon- 
ors of  which  the  world  is  full.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  college  graduates.  They  reason, 
and  rightly  too,  that,  having  spent  so  much 
time  at  school,  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and 
their  friends  to  make  their  mark.  This  is  all 
very  laudable  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  often 
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happens  that  we  cannot  immediately  reach 
what  we  aim  at ; ability  is  not  appreciated  and 
rewarded  all  at  once  ; positions  do  not  come 
to  us  for  the  wishing,  the  most  of  us  must 
work  our  way  up  the  ladder,  and,  if  we  wish 
to  reach  the  top,  must  not  despise  small  be- 
ginnings. Now  what  is  the  true  state  of 
affa'rs  ? Many  young  men  come  forth  from 
a public  school  or  college  course,  and"  sooner 
than  be  debarred  from' playing  th*e  "fine 
gentleman,”  they  prefer  to  do  nothing.  One 
wants  to  be  a lawyer  ; and,  after  having  been 
’‘admitted,”  sooner  than  lake  up  anything 
below  a “Star  Route”  case,  he  prefers  to 
pose  on  hotel  steps,  waiting,  McCawber  like, 
“ for  something  to  turn  up.”  Another  would 
like  to  study  medicine;  but,  then,  there  are  so 
many  ohysicians  of  large  practice  and  long 
standing1,  that  it  will  probably  be  some  time 
before  he  finds  himself  in1  the  front  ranks. 
Yet,  he  is  a graduate,  has  been  at  college  so 
many  years.  It  will  never  do  for  him  to  be- 
gin obscurely ; therefore,  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty, he  does  nothing.  A third  approaches 
'business.  He  cannot  afford  to  start  out  on 
as  “ swell  ” a scale  as  some  of  his  neighbors; 
so  he  determines  to  wait  a few  years  till 
things  “brighten  up  a. bit” — till  somebody 
dies  and  leaves  him  a legacy.  Now  these 
may  be  looked  upon  as  over-drawn  and  ex- 
ceptional cases  ; but  they  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing; for  it  is  a fact,  but  too  well  authenticated, 
that  many  a young  man  remains  unemployed 
simply  because  he  is  ashamed  and  afraid, 
forsooth,  to  soil  his  hands  with  a little  work. 
Then  he  vows  that  the  professions  are  all 
stocked,  that  there  is  no  room  for  him,  and 
that,  poor  fellow,  he  is  forced  to  do  nothing. 
This,  it  will  be  found,  is  the  true  reason  of 
the  complaints  made  in  England ; not  an  ex- 
cess of  education,  nor  a laudable  ambition 
among  the  poorer  classes  to  advance  their 
children.  C. 


VIRGINIA* 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a series  entitled 
“American  Commonwealths,”  to  be  edited 
by  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder.  The  object  of 
the  series  is  “to  sketch  rapidly  and  forcibly 
the  lives  of  those  States  which  have  had 
marked  influence  upon  the  structure  of  the 
nation  or  have  embodied  in  their  formation 
and  growth  principles  of  American  polity.” 

This  being  the  object  of  the  editor,  the 
series  opens  very  fitly  with  the  history  of  the 
Virginian  people.  It  was  a Virginian  that 
by  his  eloquence  roused  the  Colonies  to 
action  in  ’76 ; a Virginian  that  penned  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ; a Virginian 
that  led  the  Colonial  armies  to  glorious  vic- 
tory through  gloom  and  sunshine.  A Vir- 
ginian is  said  to  have  drafted  our  Federal 
Constitution,  and  Virginians,  with  one  not- 
able exception,  filled  the  Presidential  Chair 
from  1789  to  1825.  Patrick  Henry,  George 
.Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 

(*A  History  of  the  People.  John  Esten  Clarke.  Bos- 
ton : Houghton,  Miflin  & Co.) 


these  are  names  that  mark  epochs  in  our 
history,  and  the  story  of  the  race  that  could 
produce  such  a galaxy  of  great  and  heroic 
men  should  be  most  interesting  and  most 
instructive.  Under  Mr.  Cooke’s  hand  it 
becomes  most  fascinating.  No  novel  could 
be  more  interesting  than  this  history  of  the 
Virginia  people.  The  “ fancied  dignity  of 
history  is  laid  aside,”  indeed,  and  instead  we 
have  a succession  of  bright  graphic  pictures 
which  captivate  the  imagination,  while  the 
ear  is  charmed  with  the  easy  flow  of  agree- 
able gossip  by  which  the  author  interprets 
those  pictures  and  links  them  together. 

The  story  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
Roanoke  settlement  in  1590,  and  closes  with 
the  Revolution  and  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  The  late  history  of  Vir- 
ginians barely  touched  on,  much  to  our 
regret.  Mr.  Cooke  notes  three  periods  in 
Virginian  history — the  plantation,  the  colony 
and  the  commonwealth.  The  first  period 
extends  from  the  planting  of  the  Jamestown 
colony  in  1607  to  the  fall  of  the  London  com- 
pany and  the  grant  of  free  government  by 
Royal  Charter  in  1624.  The  second  extends 
from  1624  to  the  moment  when  the  colonists 
proclaimed  themselves  free  and  independent 
in  1776.  And  the  third  period  covers  the 
years  that  have  since  elapsed. 

The  story  of  the  Plantation  is  full  of  roman- 
tic as  well  as  of  tragic  interest.  The  first 
settlement  in  Virginia  made  at  Roanoke,  in 
1 590,  had  been  most  disastrous.  The  eighty- 
nine  men,  seventeen  women  and  eleven  chil- 
dren that  had  been  left  there  disappeared, 
and  no  trace  of  them  could  ever  be  dis- 
covered. The  fate  of  the  Roanoke  colony 
did  not  tend  to  encourage  colonization,  and 
no  further  attempt  was  made  to  settle  Vir- 
ginia until  1609,  when  a landing  was  made 
at  Jamestown  by  a party  of  colonists,  the 
most  famous  of  whom  was  Captain  John 
Smith.  Then  begins  the  story  of  Virginia. 
Fever  and  famine,  wars  with  the  Indians 
without,  and  cowardice,  jealousy  and  disor- 
ganization within.  Such  is  in  brief  the  his- 
tory of  Jamestown  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  Again  and  again  the  colony  was 
threatened  with  destruction,  and  nothing 
saved  it  from  utter  annihilation  but  the  in- 
domitable pluck  and  determined  character 
of  one  man.  Smith  was  a hero  and  a states- 
man. Jamestown  was  starving  and  he  pro- 
duced corn.  It  was  threatened  by  the  Indians 
and  he  penetrated  into  the  very  presence  of 
the  old  Emperor,  Powhatan,  who  thereafter 
showed  himself  full  of  respect  for  that  “rash 
youth  Smith,”  and  of  “ complimental  cour- 
tesy” to  the  English,  as  long  at  least  as  Smith 
remained  in  the  colony.  But  Smitli  was 
finally  forced  to  leave  the  colony,  partly 
through  illness,  partly  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies.  But  Ratcliffe  and  his  fac- 
tion were  not  able  to  replace  him.  Starva- 
tion again  stared  the  colonists  in  the  face. 
Jamestown  was  abandoned,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England 


when  Lord  Delaware  appeared  with  ships 
and  supplies,  and  the  colony  was  saved.  One 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  early  Virginian 
governors,  Lord  Delaware’s  stay  in  the  col- 
ony was  but  short,  in  1611  he  returned  to 
England,  and  that  same  year  was  succeeded  ! 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  Gov.  Dale’s  character 
presents  many  strange  anomalies,  not  the 
least  strange  being  his  missionary  tenden- 
cies. Writing  to  a friend,  he  tells  him  that 
“ he  labored  long  to  ground  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  Pocahontas,”  and,  again,  that 
“ all  his  work  in  the  Plantation  of  Virginia 
was  undertaken  for  God’s  cause  and  his 
immortal  glory.”  Yet  this  same  governor 
is  the  man  that  wrote,  “ I am  fully  resolved 
to  destroy  and  take  away  all  their  (the  In- 
dians’) corn,  burn  all  their  houses  on  that 
river  (the  York),  leave  not  a fish-wear  stand- 
ing nor  a canoe  in  any  creek,  and  to  destroy 
and  kill  as  many  of  them  as  possible.”  The 
trooper  seemed  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the 
missionary  here.  Again,  this  same  Dale,  “a 
man  of  great  knowledge  of  divinity  and  of 
good  conscience  in  all  things,”  as  an  old 
chronicle  describes  him,  sent  the  pious 
Hamor,  his  secretary,  to  propose  for  the 
hand  of  Powhatan’s  daughter,  although  he 
had  at  the  time  a Lady  Dale  in  England. 
We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  these 
men,  but  when  we  read  such  passages  as  the 
following  from  a letter  of  Hamor,  “When 
these  poor  heathen  shall  be  brought  to  enter- 
tain  the  honor  of  the  name,  and  glory  of  the 
gospel,  of  our  Blessed  Savior,  they  shall  cry 
with  the  rapture  of  so  inexplicable  mercy— 

‘ Blessed  be  the  king  and  prince  of  England, 
and  blessed  be  the  English  nation,  and 
blessed  forever  the  Most  High  God,  posses- 
sor of  heaven  and  earth,  that  sent  these  Eng- 
lish as  angels  "to  bring  such  glad  tidings  j 
among  us  ’ ” — when  we  read  a passage  like  j 
this,  and  the  praises  heaped  on  that  worthy 
apostle  of  Virginia,  Alexander  Whittaker,  j 
who  had  left  a good  estate  (“  his  warm  nest”)  j 
and  a quiet  parish  in  England  to  come  out 
and  do  his  life  work  in  Virginia  whercwork 
was  most  needed,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
of  another  band  working  at  the  same  time 
among  the  same  “ poor  heathen,”  of  not  one, 
but  of  scores  of-  noble  priests,  who,  leaving 
all  that  was  dearest  on  earth,  traversed  the 
wilds  of  Canada,  descended  the  Mississippi, 
penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West, 
spreading  everywhere  the  light  of  Christ’s  . 
gospel,  and  leaving  impressions  so  deep  on 
the  minds  of  the  untutored  savage  that  to 
this  day  the  black  robe  is  welcomed  and 
almost  worshipped  whenever  he  appears 
among  them.  “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.”  Dale  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  and 
his  popularity  was  not  great  in  consequence. 

In  1616  he  returned  to  England,  in  the  same 
ship  with  Pocahontas,  whose  beautiful  story 
we  cannot  linger  on.  We  must  pass  over, 
too,  the  two  succeeding  Governors,  Yeardley 
and  Atgall.  In  1619  the  former  returned  to 
Jamestown  as  Governor-General  of  Virginia 
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under  a new  charter.  From  this  date  we 
begin  to  trace  the  political  growth  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  charter  of  1619  granted  the  col- 
onists the  boon  of  representative  government. 
The  Governor  issued  his  summons,  and  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1619,  the  first  legislative 
body  that  ever  sat  in  America  convened  at 
Jamestown,  and  in  1621  the  colony  was  form- 
ally granted  free  government.  In  1635  we 
find  the  worshipful  House  of  Burgesses 
thrusting  Sir  John  Harvey  out  of  his  govern- 
ment for  tyranny,  and  appointing  a provis- 
ional governor  till  the  king  shall  provide. 
The  spirit  of  ’76  was  already  beginning  to 
crop  out.  Harvey  was  re-instated  by  the 
king,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  the  most  notable  man,  perhaps,  of 
the  old  colony  times.  He  was  a staunch 
royalist,  whom  no  consideration  could  ever 
detach  from  the  cause  of  the  king.  Berkeley 
restored  order,  and  affairs  went  on  smoothly 
for  a while ; but  some  Puritans  had  pene- 
trated into  the  colony,  and  Puritan  Boston, 
in  1642,  sent  them,  at  their  own  request,  a 
supply  of  Puritan  pastors.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  colonists,  who  were  staunch 
Church  of  England  men,  and  by  a law  passed 
in  1643  both  the  pastors  and  their  flocks 
were  expelled  from  the  colony.  In  their  dis- 
tress the  Puritans  took  refuge  in  Catholic 
Maryland,  the  first  colony  in  which  religious 
toleration  had  been  made  a fundamental 
law.  History  tells  us  how  grateful  they 
showed  themselves  for  the  toleration  and  the 
hospitality  extended  to  them  by  the  Mary- 
land Catholics.  We  soon  find  Berkeley  aid- 
ing Calvert,  the  Catholic  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, to  make  head  against  that  “Puritan 
rebel”  Clayborne,  who  had  driven  Calvert 
out  of  his  government,  and  proscribed  the 
Catholic  religion.  In  1645  came  the  news 
of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Virginia  after 
a struggle  made  her  peace  with  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Puritans  came  into  power  and 
Berkeley  retired  to  his  country  seat,  where 
he  remained  undisturbed  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  in  1660.  The  accession 
of  Charles  II.  caused  wonderful  rejoicings  in 
Virginia,  but  the  rejoicings  did  not  last  long. 
The  Home  Government  increased  the  bur- 
dens that  already  lay  heavily  on  the  colony. 
Taxes  and  restrictions  were  multiplied,  the 
•remonstrance  of  the  people  disregarded,  and 
the  discontent  finally  culminated  in  the  out- 
break called  “ Bacon’s  rebellion,”  the  first 
armed  protest  of  Virginia  or  of  any  of  the 
colonies  against  the  exactions  and  neglect  of 
the  Mother  Country.  The  times,  however, 
were  not  ripe  for  successful  rebellion,  and 
when  Bacon  died  suddenly  in  1676  the  rebel- 
lion came  to  an  end.  His  forces  dispersed, 
arid  Berkeley,  who  had  been  forced  to  fly, 
returned,  and  bloody  was  the  revenge  he 
took  on  the  offenders.  From  this  period 
until  1752  the  colony  enjoyed  comparative 
peace.  The  William  and  Mary  College  was 
established  in  1693.  The  Established  Church 
felt  into  a state  of  lethargy  ; French  Hugue- 


nots, German  Lutherans,  Scotch-Irish  Pres- 
byterians and  Methodists  began  to  raise  their 
heads,  and  it  is  a religious  rather  than  a 
political  evolution  that  engages  our  attention 
during  these  years,  until  the  encroachments 
of  the  French,  in  the  West  and  Northwest, 
led  to  more  stirring  events.  The  details  of 
the  French  and  Indian  war  we  cannot  give. 
Washington  was  brought  more  into  promi- 
nence by  it,  and  when  in  1763  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed,  and  Canada  became  an 
English  possession,  Washington  was  already 
a marked  man. 

In  1763  the  first  note  of  rebellion  was 
sounded,  when  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Hanover 
Court  House,  declared  that  the  Virginians 
alone  had  the  right  to  legislate  for  Virginia, 
a declaration  which  he  repeated  two  years 
after  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  when  the 
Stamp  Act  was  under  discussion. 

On  the  1 6th  May,  1776,  Virginia  declared 
herself  a free  and  independent  Common- 
wealth. The  Revolution  had  already  begun. 
The  story  of  the  Revolution  cannot  be  told 
here.  The  part  Virginia  played  in  the  stir- 
ring scenes  from  1776  to  1783  merited  for 
her  sons  the  distinction  of  piloting  the  Union 
over  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  political 
life  for  more  than  thirty  years.  She  had 
bitter  discipline  of  famine  and  border  war- 
fare, the  continued  struggles  with  tyrannical 
Royal  Governors,  the  uncompromising  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  unjust  and  vexatious 
measures  of  the  English  Government,  had 
developed  this  people  into  a race  of  heroes. 
All  their  history  had  been  a preparation  for 
the  great  Revolution,  and  when  the  crisis 
came  they  were  equal  to  it. 

The  period  that  elapsed  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  down  to  the  Civil  War  is, 
as  we  have  said,  barely  touched  upon.  Since 
Monroe’s  time  the  influence  of  Virginia  has 
been  but  lightly  felt.  The  generation  of 
Revolutionary  heroes  died  out,  and  their  sons 
were  not  able  to  take  their  places,  or  perhaps 
the  country  had  grown  weary  and  jealous  of 
Virginia’s  preponderance.  Slavery,  too,  and 
a spirit  of  aristocratic  indolence  and  exclu- 
siveness may  have  withdrawn  the  Virginians 
more  and  more  from  sympathy  with  the 
stirring  novi  homines  that  had  taken  the 
place  of  Washington,  of  Lee  and  of  Jeffer- 
son. Be  that  as  it  may,  Virginia  came  to 
the  front  again  in  1861.  The  one  blot  on 
her  escutcheon  is  the  part  she  took  in  the 
Civil  War.  Love  of  Virginia  was  stronger 
than  love  .of  the  Union.  Virginia  fell,  and 
cruelly  did  she  expiate  her  sin.  The  story 
of  Reconstruction,  of  Bourbonism,  of  the 
present  social  condition  of  the  Virginian 
people,  is  a part  of  contemporary  history, 
and  Mr.  Cooke  leaves  that  to  some  historian 
in  the  future. 

The  volume  deserves  to  be  known,  and 
we  await  the  publication  of  the  remaining 
volumes  of  the  series  with  a great  deal  of 
interest.  HlSTOJUCUS. 


A NOBLE  WOKE 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  Rev.  T.  J.  A.  F ree- 
man,  S.  J.,  our  Professor  of  Sciences,  gives 
an  instruction  in  the  sign  language  to  deaf- 
mutes  at  the  Hall  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College.  The  number  of  these  forlorn 
creatures  that  attend,  and  the  earnest  atten- 
tion they '■pay, "'show  "plainty  ~b  0 ttrflTavr  The 
efforts  made  in  this  line  are  appreciated,  and 
how  great  a need  was  left  in  past  years  unat- 
tended to.  Father  Freeman  has  devoted  much 
time  and  patient  labor  to  acquire  a flueney 
in  the  silent  language,  and  the  success  at- 
tending on  his  good  work  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  him. 

ERKATUM. 

We  gladly  publish  the  following  communi- 
cation to  correct  an  error  in  our  last  num- 
ber : 

Mr.  Editor : — I humbly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a slight  inaccuracy  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Monthly.  I-n  the  interesting- 
article  on  Rosehill  you  made  Archbishop 
Bayley  the  first  President  of  St.  John’s. 
Being  a remnant  of  the  pioneer"  'students’' of 
St.  John’s,  the  memory  of  the  dear  old  days 
is  too  fresh  to  allow  of  my  forgetting  that 
our  Venerable  Father,  the  Cardinal,  held 
first  the  position  of  President  in  our  college, 
and  I beg  leave  to  suggest  a correction  to 
that  effect  in  your  next  issue. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  McD. 

* 

* * 

The  “ Professor  of  Greek”  received  from 
Notre  Dame  University  a postal  advertise- 
ment of  “ Antigone,”  a little  book  prepared 
by  the  students  of  that  institution,  and- con- 
taining the  tragedy  of  Sophocles  in  the 
Greek  and  English  texts.  As  the  advertise- 
ment was  worded  in  Greek,  it  was  handed 
us  as  a literary  phenomenon  ; and  while  we 
pity  that  poor  postmaster  who  tried  to  de- 
cipher it,  we  heartily  commend  our  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  for  their  endeavors  to  make 
the  Greek  language  better  appreciated. 

Anyone  who  undertakes  to  criticise  the 
work  of  another  should  first  be  competent  to 
criticise  and  understand  the  subject  to  be 
criticised.  This  thing  of  tearing  to  pieces, 
a composition  through  a spirit  moved  by 
anything  but  kind  feeling  is  characteristic  of 
a day  we  thought  passed,  and  reminds  us  of 
the  Columbus-and-the-egg  story.  We  refer 
our  youthful  critics,  before  beginning  their 
task,  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  excellent 
paper,  “Essays  in  Criticism,”  where  they  can 
find  valuable  information. 

sfe 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  the 
Monthly’s  columns  are  open  to  all  the 
students,  irrespective  of  age  or  division.  If, 
then,  anyone  has  an  opinion  to  express  on 
contemporary  events,  he  should  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity. 
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NOVEMBER,  1883. 


A WORD. 

During  last  winter  and  spring  the  lack  of 
indoor  amusement  made  the  first  division 
very  dull,  and  caused  a source  of  dissatis- 
faction among  those  who  were  willing  but 
unable  to  remedy  the  defect.  Now,  the  stu- 
dents themselves  were  in  a measure  to  blame 
for  this,  for  the  reason  that  evenings  and 
afternoons  which  might  have  been  devoted 
to  music,  singing,  dancing,  boxing,  fencing 
and  the  like  were  allowed  to  pass  without 
any  provision  being  made  for  their  enliven- 
ment.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Since  we  are 
unable  to  take  much  out-door  exercise  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter  months,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  make  the  play-hall  as  lively  as 
possible.  What  is  to  prevent  us  ? We  have 
pianists,  violinists,  singers  and  dancers  in 
abundance,  and  surely  no  one  who  can  in 
anywise  contribute  to  the  general  enjoyment 
will  refuse  when  called  upon.  At  present 
there  seems  to  be  a disposition  to  make 
things  very  pleasant  inside,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  sincerely  that  later  on,  when  the  fire 
needs  replenishing  most,  it  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  die  out.  If  rumor  be  true,  the  pre- 
fects are  maturing  grand  arrangements  for 
the  gymnasium  and  billiard-room,  and  all 


our  energies  should  be  employed  in  second- 
ing their  efforts.  Another  thought  that  sug- 
gests itself  here  is  this:  for  students  we  are 
sadly  deficient  in  college  songs  and  choruses, 
which  are  very  desirable  in  themselves,  and 
the  singing  of  which  is  often  sufficient  to 
drive  away  the  most  malignant  attack  of  the 
‘‘blues.”  True,  there  is  a glee  club  which 
appears  on  certain  state  occasions — at  pub- 
lic plays,  debates,  etc. — but  then  it  seems  to 
relapse  into  dignified  silence;  at  least,  the 
division  is  never  treated  to  any  of  its  glees  or 
songs.  Now,  ought  we  not  to  have  a wak- 
ing-up in  these  matters?  It  strikes  me  that 
where  so  much  real  enjoyment  can  be  had 
with  so  little  trouble,  every  one  without  ex- 
ception should  feel  interested.  C. 


VISIT  TO  SETON  HALL. 

Thursday,  October  nth,  broke  clear  and 
beautiful,  and  as  the  fortunate  few  looked 
forward  to  the  long-anticipated  struggle 
between  Setonia  and  St.  John’s,  the  bright 
rays  of  the  October  sun  seemed  to  smile 
back  an  assurance  of  easy  victory.  But, 
alas!  our  blighted  hopes!  Oh,  fickle  base 
ball ! Oh,  erring  man  !■  We  did  not  mean 
to  intimate  the  issue  of  the  contest  so  soon, 
but  we  perceive  that  we  are  already  in 
inedias  res.  The  8.40  train  from  Fordham 
found  the  nine  and  accompanying  dignita- 
ries waiting,  with  eager  expectation,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  scene  of  contest.  In  the 
city,  the  liberal  allowance  of  the  treasurer 
was  availed  of  by  the  entire  company 
indulging  in  a ride  on  the  elevated.  As  we 
neared  South  Orange,  a generous  spirit  took 
possession  of  all.  Out  came  the  pocket- 
books,  and  as  each  one  emerged  from  the 
Hoboken  depot,  a radiant  countenance  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  a ball  player  wear- 
ing a button-hole  bouquet.  So  variegated 
were  the  colors,  and  so  profuse  the  orna- 
mentation, that  many  passers-by  concluded 
that  the  Corean  Embassy  had  honored  fair 
Jersey  with  a visit.  One  of  Western  New 
York’s  most  promising  young  men  was  even 
seen  to  buy  a bag  of  bananas,  while  the 
number  of  cheroots  indulged  in  was  simply 
enormous.  Soon  the  train  tore  away  from 
Hoboken,  with  its  flower-garden  memories, 
and  sped  us  onward  towards  our  destina- 
tion. Arriving  at  South  Orange,  we  were 
greeted  by  a numerous  delegation  of  stu- 
dents, and,  amidst  the  music  of  Bill  Hicks’ 
trumpet,  entered  the  carriages  in  waiting. 
This  indeed  was  a surprise  to  the  average 
Fordham  youth.  Real,  moving  carriages! 
On  the  way  to  the  college,  various  songs 
were  indulged  in,  interspersed,  meanwhile, 
with  Bill’s  brazen  remarks.  All  Setonia  had 
turned  out  to  give  us  welcome.  Cheer  after 
cheer  went  up  from  the  expectant  crowd, 
and  our  entry  to  the  college  grounds  was  a 
real  ovation.  After  a pleasant  stroll  through 
the  spacious  grounds,  and  the  demolition  of 
numerous  cigars  generously  provided  for  us,. 


the  pleasant  announcement  was  made  that 
dinner  was  ready.  Here  we  made  our  mis- 
take. So  beautiful  and  delicate  were  the 
viands  that  the  gullible  Fordhamite  fell  an 
easy  victim  to  the  plotting  Setonian.  Time 
passed,  and  as  the  good  things  disappeared 
before  our  united  attack,  our  wily  opponents 
murmured  inwardly,  “Victory  is  ours!” 
And  thus  it  was.  What  happened  after 
dinner,  let  us  pass  over  in  silence.  We  met 
the  enemy  and  were  vanquished.  Fifteen 
innings  were  played  before  the  superiority 
could  be  determined.  At  last  the  Alerts 
scored  the  winning  run  and  the  game  ended, 
the  Alerts  credited  with  six  runs  and  the 
Rose  Hills  with  five.  Of  our  treatment  at 
Seton  Hall  too  much  cannot  be  said.  Not- 
withstanding its  traditional  hospitality,  the 
grand  ovation  extended  us  was  a surprise  to 
all.  Every  endeavor  was  made,  both  by  the 
faculty  and  students,  to  make  our  visit  pleas- 
ant; and  to  say  that  they  succeeded  is  but 
meager  praise.  Our  colors  were  worn  by 
nearly  every  student  in  the  house,  and  to 
judge  by  the  eagerness  displayed  in  pro- 
curing them,  maroon  was  at  a premium. 
After  the  game  a sumptuous  banquet  was 
provided  by  the  house,  and  victor  and  vic- 
tim sat  down  to  a genuine  love  feast.  A 
good  spirit  reigned  throughout,  and  all  ref- 
erence to  the  late  disaster  were  of  a most 
pleasing  nature.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
feast,  the  Rev.  Vice-President  made  a few 
well-chosen  remarks,  congratulating  the 
Alerts  in  such  a manner  as  to  apply  a sooth- 
ing balm  to  our  crushed  spirits.  Adjourn- 
ing to  the  study  hall,  an  hour  was  passed 
pleasantly  in  singing  and  speech-making, 
and  when  the  time  for  departure  was  an- 
nounced we  were  loth  to  leave  such  pleasant 
and  entertaining  hosts.  By  our  visit  a long- 
standing friendship  has  been  perpetuated  and 
strengthened.  May  it  always  continue  thus. 
Words  cannot  express  our  appreciation  of 
Setonia’s  hospitality.  It  is  our  wish  that  the 
pleasant  meetings  between  our  two  institu- 
tions may  continue,  and  be  even  more  fre- 
quent. We  will  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  spring,  when  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
us  to  return  the  compliment  to  our  sister 
college.  Then  we  will  endeavor  to  perform 
in  deed  what  we  cannot  now  adequately  ex- 
press in  words.  “ Rubrum.” 


ALUMNI  DAY  AT  ST.  JOHN'S. 

On  Tuesday,  13th  inst.,  many  of  the  old 
graduates  returned  to  their  Alma  Mater  for 
the  purpose  of  inaugurating  what  shall 
henceforth  be  known  as  Alumni  Day. 
Though  all  who  were  expected  did  not  come, 
yet  a sufficiently  large  number  presented 
themselves  to  make  the  meeting  a success  in 
every  way.  The  students  received  the  “ old 
boys”  in  the  study  hall  of  the  senior  division, 
where,  after  a charming  march  had  been 
executed  by  the  college  orchestra,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Butler,  class  of  ’84,  read  the  following 
address : 
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Gentlemen — There  are  times  when  it  is 
as  hard  to  speak  words  of  welcome  as  those 
of  farewell ; when  the  pleasure  we  feel 
brooks  bert  ill  the  harness  of  words  necessary 
to  its  external  expression.  Such  an  occasion 
is  the  present  ; but  the  spirit  of  our  common 
Mother,  who  to-day  rejoices  in  a family  re- 
union of  her  children,  constrains  us  openly 
to  demonstrate  our  feelings,  and,  with  a 
universal  voice,  to  bid  you  thrice  welcome. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  the  Alumni 
of  St.  John’s  were  gathered  within  the  walls 
of  their  Alma  Mater  in  joyous  celebration  of 
her  silver  jubilee.  Many  are  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  then  ; great  and 
rapid  the  strides  made  by  our  ever  fruitful 
] Mother  along  the  highway  of  learning — 
strides  that  promise  soon  to  place  her  on 
that  eminence  which  is  waiting  to  receive 
i the  leading  Catholic  University  of  the  land. 
Faces  old  and  familiar  to  you  have  given 
place  to  those  of  a new  generation;  but,  in 
coming  back  to  spend  a few  hours  of  pleas- 
ant recollection  amidst  the  time-honored 
haunts  of  your  school-boy  days,  you  behold 
in  us  strangers  who  are  not  strangers  ; new 
faces,  but  kindred  spirits  ; younger  members 
of  the  same  household  ; newer  shoots  of  the 
parent  trunk. 

While  you  may  be  occupied  with  reminis- 
cences of  the  past,  in  us  pleasure  and  en- 
couragement are  the  feelings  that  predom- 
inate to-day.  Pleasure  at  the  thought  of 
your  success  in  the  various  walks  of  life; 
pleasure  at  sight  of  the  honorable  position 
you  have  made  for  yourselves  in  society; 
pleasure  in  the  reflection  that  we,  if  we 
choose,  are  privileged  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  whom  we  can  rightly  call  our 
elder  selves. 

When  we  consider  that  those  whom  to-day 
we  have  the  honor  of  receiving,  have  been  led 
up  to  the  threshold  of  the  world  by  the  same 
maternal  hand  that  is  now  leading  us;  that 
they  have  been  nourished  from  the  same 
source;  that  they  have  gone  through  the 
same  routine ; traversed  the  same  ground  ; 
played  the  same  pranks;  worked  and  recre- 
ated amidst  the  same  scenes;  felt  the  same 
hopes,  longings  and  aspirations  we  now  feel, 
emulation  of  the  noblest  kind  takes  posses- 
sion of  us,  and  the  encouragement  of  example 
makes  us  look  forward  with  less  of  gloom  to 
our  entrance  upon  that  stage  where  they  are 
already  prominent  actors.  But,  apart  from 
those  sentiments,  which  the  youngest  experi- 
ence in  common  with  the  most  advanced 
among  us,  your  presence  here  to-day  has  a 
deeper  and  more  significant  meaning.  This 
is  the  inauguration  of  a yearly  Alumni  Day, 
whose  object  is  not  a brotherly  re-union 
fnerely.  Its  office  is  to  strengthen  and  bur- 
nish that  chain  of  intimacies  and  interests 
to  which  every  Commencement  Day  adds  a 
new  link;  to  show  that  one's  allegiance  to 
his  foster-mother  does  not  cease  with  the 
reception  of  his  parchment ; and  to  empha- 
size the  existence  of  the  St.  John’s  Alumni, 
still  in  the  flower  of  its  youth,  and  counting 
amongst  its  numbers  names  brilliant  and 
honorable,  whether  in  arms,  law,  medicine, 
divinity  or  the  pursuit  of  commerce.  What, 
then,  is  an  Alumni  Society? 

It  is  an  exponent  of  the  principles  and 
teaching  of  the  institution  whence  it  takes 
its  rise;  the  guardian  of  the  fair  fame  of 
that  institution  ; the  receptacle  of  its  hopes; 
the  pillar  of  its  honor;  its  strength,  its  suc- 
cess. Now,  what  has  been  said  of  a society 
may  be  predicated  of  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual alumnus  ; but  it  is  by  union  that  these 
duties  and  obligations  are  most  easily,  most 
surely,  most  successfully  performed.  What 
constitutes  the  strength  of  our  leading  uni- 


versities? Whence  do  they  derive  their 
name,  their  reputation  ? At  whose  hands 
are  they  the  recipients  of  generosity,  emi- 
nence and  distinction?  For  an  answer  to 
these  questions  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
their  alumni.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  St.  John's  be  its 
Alumni  Society?  Since  we  have  all  the 
requisites,  what  is  to  prevent  us  from  being 
as  distinct,  as  powerful,  as  jealous  of  the  in- 
terests of  our  Alma  Mater,  as  zealous  for  her 
welfare  as  are  those  other  societies  with  re- 
spect to  their  educational  institutions? 
Union  of  thought  and  action  is  the  one 
thing  necessary ; and  to-day  is  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  that  union,  whose  voice  shall 
be  heard,  whose  influence  felt  through  all 
succeeding  years. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that,  as  Catholic  grad- 
uates, we  have  another  duty  to  perform  in 
guarding  the  dual  bower  of  religion  and 
education,  that  finds  its  refuge,  its  congenial 
soil  only  within  the  precincts  of  a Catholic 
college.  These,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the 
thoughts  that  to-day  force  themselves  upon 
the  minds  of  the  embryo  Alumni  of  St.  John’s, 
whilst  welcoming  their  confreres  home. 

That  the  Alumni  Day  may  accomplish  the 
ends  for  which  it  has  peen  established  ; that 
the  bonds  of  association  between  graduates 
and  students  may  be  drawn  more  closely  to- 
gether ; that  our  society,  strengthened  and 
adorned  with  lapse  of  time,  may  ever  con- 
tinue to  exist  a unit  characteristic  and  dis- 
tinctive, is  the  fervent  wish  that  finds  a 
responsive  throb  in  the  heart  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us  to-day. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Hassard,  President  of 
Alumni,  who  responded  to  the  address,  was 
substantially  as  follows: 

Gentlemen — We  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  for  the  very  warm 
greeting  you  have  given  us  to-day.  I was 
very  much  pleased  and  touched  with  that 
part  of  the  address  which  called  to-day’s 
assembly  a family  re-union  ; for  truly  we  can 
call  this  old  place  our  home.  It  is  here  we 
received  the  best  and  purest  inspiration  of 
our  lives;  and  many  a time,  when  weighed 
down  by  worldly  cares,  the  wholesome  les- 
sons learned  within  these  walls  have  proved 
to  us  a source  of  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment. We  owe  everything  to  this  institution, 
and  to  the  heroic  men  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  our  instruction  ; but,  in  spite  of  that 
fact,  we  are  apt  to  give  ourselves  credit  for 
all  the  good  work ; when  others  have  done 
everything  for  us,  we  clap  ourselves  on  the 
back  and  say,  “ What  fine  Catholics  we  are ! ” 
But  though  we  acknowledge  a great  deal  of 
gratitude,  we  seldom  give  it  practical  expres- 
sion. Of  all  the  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  given  in  donations  to  the  various  Amer- 
ican colleges  within  the  past  few  years,  but 
a very  scanty  share  found  its  way  to  our 
Catholic  institutions.  True,  when  Mount 
St.  Mary’s  became  bankrupt,  its  Alumni 
came  to  the  rescue.  I believe  even  that  the 
Alumni  of  Seton  Hall — all  honor  to  them! — 
have  conspired  to  build  a new  .dormitory ; 
and  I know  for  a positive  fact  that  the 
Alumni  of  St.  John’s  have  so  far  strained 
themselves,  for  the  past  two  years,  as  to 
have  given  their  college  fifty  dollars.  Though 
colleges  of  other  denominations  are  often 
endowed  before  their  corner-stones  are  laid, 
ours,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  born  with 
•debts  which  they  are  allowed  to  get  rid  of  as 
best  they  may.  However,  I firmly  believe 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
Catholic  colleges  will  no  longer  be  hampered 
by  want  of  generosity,  and  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  most  powerful  universities 


in  the  country.  I thank  you  again,  gentle- 
men, in  the  name  of  the  whole  society,  for 
the  cordial  welcome  you  have  given  us,  and 
assure  you  that  we  are,  one  and  all,  deeply 
grateful  for  your  kindness. 

When  Mr.  Hassard  had  finished,  the 
orchestra  struck  up  a very  pretty  waltz,  and 
the  guests  betook  themselves  to  the  refec- 
tory, where  a sumptuous  feast  was  waiting 
for  them,  and  where  speeches  were  delivered 
by  Rev.  Father  Dealy,  Father  Hughes, 
Messrs.  Connery,  Marvin,  O'Brien  and  others. 
The  banquet  over,  a tour  of  reminiscence 
was  indulged  in,  after  which  the  old  students 
took  the  7.30  train  for  New  York. 

THE  SPECIMEN  OP  2d  LATIN  GEAMMAE 
CLASS, 

The  2d  Latin  Grammar  Class  gave  a credit- 
able exhibition  of  their  studies  on  the  31st  of 
last  month  in  presence  of  our  Rev.  President 
and  Vice-President  and  the  1st  and  3d  Latin 
Grammar  boys.  The  Class,  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  has  progressed 
rapidly,  and  the  praise  that  Rev.  Father 
Dealy  bestowed  on  them  was  well  merited. 
The  day  of  the  specimen  being  All -Hallow 
Eve,  each  of  the  pupils  contributed  a com- 
position in  Latin  on  his  patron  Saint,  and, 
in  addition,  Joseph  Kerrigan  read  a com- 
position on  the  feast  of  All-Saints.  The 
examination  matter,  embracing  Latin  Gram- 
mar and  Translation,  Greek  Grammar  and 
Ancient  History,  was  well  understood  by 
the  pupils.  Chas.  Livingston  parsed  and 
translated  a Greek  Fable;  James  Blun  re- 
cited “ The  Spirit  of  Patriotism,”  and  James 
Blun  and  James  Boylan  played  solos  on  the 
piano.  Altogether  it  was  a very  successful 
affair.  C.  S.,  ’88.  ~r— 


THE  CONCEITED  YOUTH, 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a youth 
may  show  his  conceit,  as  well  as  there  are 
different  kinds  of  conceit.  Some  are  con- 
ceited about  their  looks  ; others  about  their 
possessions  and  stations  in  life  ; whilst  others 
think  they  are  an  authority  on  every  subject. 

As  for  the  Adonis,  you  can  very  easily 
know  him  by  his  movements  and  general 
deportment.  See  him  in  the  Dormitory. 
With  what  exquisite  care  he  arranges  his 
curly  locks,  not  a single  hair  will  he  allow  to 
be  displaced.  Then  his  cravat,  what  an 
amount  of  anxiety  that  gives;  and  his  tight 
pantaloons,  nicely  polished  shoes,  and  his 
handkerchief  that  peeps  so  unobtrusively 
from  the  pocket  of  his  cut-away. 

It  is  quite  amusing  to  stand  behind  one  of 
these  paragons  of  beauty  and  see  the  num- 
ber of  contortions  his  face  undergoes,  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  acquired  the  proper 
grimace  to  impress  the  boys  at  his  appear- 
ance on  the  grounds.  His  slow  walk,  his 
admiring  glances  cast  at  the  toes  of  his  feet, 
the  position  his  head  assumes,  all  show  that 
he  is  madly  in  love  with  himself.  In  con- 
templating him  we  begin  to  understand  the 
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ancient  myth  of  Narcissus.  Get  into  con- 
versation with  him  and  you  will  very  soon 
be  brought  to  the  subject  of  his  form.  He 
would  like  to  know  your  opinion  about  his 
looks,  his  height,  his  walk,  the  shape  of  his 
legs,  and  his  manner  of  speaking  and  laugh- 
ing. Not  satisfied  with  your  opinion  he 
wants  to  know  if,  perchance,  anybody  else 
has  expressed  to  you  an  opinion  on  his  man- 
ners or  appearance.  Once  launched  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  personality,  how  hard  it 
is  to  get  him  to  talk  of  anything  else!  But 
enough  of  him. 

Next  is  the  youth  who  thinks  he  is  better 
than  everybody  else.  He  has  got  the  greatest 
number  of  carriages,  horses,  servants  ; he  has 
got  two  or  three  summer  residences  and  a 
large  palace  in  some  city  or  other.  This  is 
the  youth  who  will  always  introduce  his  fav- 
orite expression,  my  this  and  my  that,  my 
father  has  got  so  and  so,  and  my  grandfather 
so  and  so.  In  fact  he  tries  to  convey  to  your 
mind  that  the  number  and  amount  of  his 
possessions  is  larger  than  anybody  else’s. 
It  is  terrible  to  have  to  carry  on  a conversa- 
tion with  a youth  of  this  type.  He  immedi- 
ately wants  to  know  if  you  have  this  or  if 
you  have  that,  and  he  will  always  end  by 
showing  you  that  what  you  possess  is  noth- 
ing when  compared  to  what  he  has  or  to 
what  his  family  has. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  youth  who  moves 
in  the  best  society.  No  one  is  unknown  to 
him — that  is,  no  one  who  is  worth  knowing. 
Talk  with  him  and  he  will  very  soon  find  out 
in  what  circle  you  move,  and  it  will  always 
end  in  his  telling  you  that  he  moves  in  a 
higher  circle,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  associate  himself  with  one  so  far 
below  him.  What  a pity  ! This  is  the  youth 
who  is  continually  talking  about  “ People  I 
have  met.”  Ask  him  if  he  knows  Lord  so 
and  so,  and  he  immediately  answers,  “ Why, 
of  course,  I had  dinner  with  him  last  winter,” 
or  “ Certainly,  he  stayed  with  us  last  sum- 
mer.” No  matter  whether  Lord  so  and  so  is 
in  existence  or  not,  you  will  invariably  find 
th.at  this  society  youth,  “ right  well  con- 
nected,” has  met  him,  whether  at  Saratoga 
or  Long  Branch,  Newport  or  the  Mountains, 
he  does  not  exactly  remember.  This  youth 
struts  about  like  a peacock,  looking  down 
upon  those  whom  he  has  not  brains  enough 
to  see  are  his  superiors  in  every  respect. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  youth  who 
knows  everything,  who  is  ever  ready  to  throw 
his  knowledge,  all  there  is  of  it,  at  your  head  ; 
who  is  ever  ready  to  contradict  and  deny 
every  statement  which  you  may  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  make.  This  is  the  one  who 
has  read  every  book  published  and  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  authors.  He 
is  the  authority  on  all  subjects  whether  moral 
or  physical.  He  will  tell  you  what  is  going 
to  be  produced  at  any  of  the  theatres  long 
before  any  of  the  managers  have  thought 
anything  of  it.  He  will  tell  you  who  is  going 
to  act  at  this  theatre  or  at  that  theatre.  He 


has  seen  every  actor  or  actress,  living  or 
dead.  He  will  tell  you,  no  doubt,  who  is  the 
greater  actor,  Irving  or  Booth.  He  is  the 
one  also  who  knows  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen around  the  house,  who  is  coming  or  who 
is  going.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  author- 
ities have  resolved  to  give  a holiday  on  such 
and  such  a day;  in  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to 
his  knowledge. 

I have  not  time  or  space  to  devote  to  those 
youths  who  think  they  can  find  weak  spots 
in  the  writings  of  great  men.  Neither  can 
1 speak  of  those  who  are  always  quoting 
from  the  French  or  Latin  languages.  These 
youths  you  meet  every  day,  so  you  can  judge 
them  for  yourselves. 

One  word  of  advice.  Ye  conceited  boys, 
leave  aside  conceit  and  let  us  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  better  side  of  your  character.  We 
have  always  endeavored  to  do  so,  but  you 
have  not  given  us  a chance.  Remember  that 
if  you  follow  the  course  you  are  now  on,  you 
will  only  become  a source  of  laughter  to  your 
companions.  t J.  G.  T. 

HOME  ITEMS. 

Cab ! 

Here  you  are,  sir! 

This  is  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ! 

Who  has  an  object  in  view? 

“ I met  a fool.” 

Three  minutes  after  1st  bell. 

Are  those  beets?  That  beats  all. 

Michael  Purtell,  '86,  has  entered  the  novi- 
tiate at  Frederick,  Maryland. 

The  golden-haired  Soph,  wishes  us  to  un- 
derstand that  Wordsworth  was  an  essayist 
and  Lord  Jeffrey  a poet. 

Who  insulted  the  reporter? 

Our  Rev.  Vice-President  found  out  that 
there  were  too  many  officers  staying  out  for 
five  minutes.  Consequently  “he  sat  on 
them.” 

Now  is  the  time  that  the  Casino  is  mostly 
frequented.  The  smokers  who  usually  hold 
up  the  walls  of  the  First  Division  building 
now  betake  themselves  to  their  boxes  at  the 
Casino. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow  are  becoming  extremely  popular 
among  our  students. 

Mr.  Bruntz  having  left  us,  Mr.  Maginess 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Preparatory  Class. 

Rev.  Father  Rector,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Prefect  of  Studies,  made  the  round  of 
the  class-rooms  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
and  expressed  himself  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  work  and  progress  of  the  students.  He 
takes  a special  interest  in  the  Scientific  and 
Mathematical  classes. 

We  would  like  the  students  to  understand 
that  when  we  make  any  remarks  in  these 
columns  on  their  behavior,  we  do  not  simply 
make  them  in  order  to  fill  space,  but  we 
make  them  because  we  think  that  their 
general  conduct  calls  for  such  remarks. 

We  have  heard  that  a few  boys  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  translations  and  other  books 
in  their  Friday  Competitions.  There  is 
nothing  so  contemptible  and  so  unfair  as  to 
cheat  a hard-working  boy  of  the  place  which 
he  would  likely  get.  There  are  only  a very 
few  who  do  this  kind  of  thing. 


The  following  remarks  from  the  October 
number  of  the  “Mu  Omicronicle  ” will  be 
found  very  appropriate  at  the  present  time, 
when  First  Division  is  infested  by  certain 
crowd,  which,  however,  we  are  glad  to  state, 
is  composed  only  of  about  eight  or  ten 
children  ; “ ‘ Boys  will  be  boys  ’ is  an  old  saw 
that  is  still  true,  but  we  think  a little  less 
boyishness  in  the  bearded  youths  of  our 
colleges  would  not  make  them  too  sedate. 
There  is  a kind  of  desire  in  the  average 
school-boy  to  have  a good  time  at  any  cost, 
and  this  breaks  out  quite  frequently  in 
public  meetings,  where  there  is  anything 
going  on  that  is  ludicrous;  and  frequently 
does  so  when  there  is  nothing  at  all  ludicrous 
at  hand,  thereby  causing  an  unwarranted 
disturbance  and  giving  a name  to  college 
students  which  they  do  not  deserve.  Our 
school  has  generally  been  entirely  free  from 
anything  of  the  sort.  But  look  out.” 

Why  cannot  a certain  three  of  the  Junior 
Class  moderate  their  voices?  It  is  high 
time  they  should  know  that  they  are  a public 
nuisance. 

The  Feast  of  All  Saint?  was  celebrated  by 
a Solemn  High  Mass,  Father  Halpin  being 
celebrant,  assisted  by  Father  O'Reilly,  as 
Deacon,  and  by  Mr.  Richley,  as  Sub- Deacon. 
In  the  evening  Solemn  Benediction  was 
given  and  a most  impressive  sermon  preached 
by  our  Rev.  Vice-President.  The  music  on 
both  occasions  was  good,  although  not  up  to 
the  average  standard. 

The  Historical  Society  was  reorganized 
Wednesday,  October  24th.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  offices  for  the 
present  term  : T.  J.  Dunn,  President ; W.  R. 
Walsh,  Vice-President;  J.  J.  Murphy,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  ; J.  J.  Downey,  Record- 
ing Secretary;  W.  P.  O’Malley,  Treasurer  ; 
J.  N.  Butler,  Librarian. 

Prof,  of  Elocution  to  Junior,  who  has  just 
recited:  “Who  speaks?”  Junior,  with 
folded  arms  and  head  erect : “ Henry  Grat- 
tan.” Loud  and  continued  applause. 

The  classes  of  dancing  and  fencing  are  in 
regular  running  order. 

Crowded  out  this  issue ; an  exhaustive 
article  on  “ Cranks.” 

What  about  those  essays,  Wil — there  you 
almost  made  us  “ give  you  away.” 

On  Thursday  night,  November  1 5th,  the 
attention  of  all  was  attracted  by  a superb 
moon,  showing  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

Who  got  a postal  card  ? 

“ French  beds  ” are  fashionable. 

Jersey  has  attractions  greater  far  than 
Thursday  night  “circles.” 

The  delegate  from  the  “Hollow”  is  be- 
coming “hopelessly”  corpulent. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Debating  Society  listened,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  to  Mr.  O'Brien’s  re- 
marks on  “Universal  Suffrage.”  The  Society 
hopes  that  Mr.  O’Brien  will  often  favor 
them. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a “ vigilance  com- 
mittee” “laying  for”  the  item-man  on 
account  of  some  personals  in  the  last 
Monthly.  Ah!  bad  Mr.  Items!  to  hurt 
people’s  feelings  so.  You  knew  the  poor 
children  could  retaliate  only  by  blowing 
-harmless  bubbles  on  division.  How,  then, 
could  you  be  so  cruel  ? 

It  would  be  well  for  some  of  the  visitors 
to  the  classes  of  History  and  Evidences  to 
bring  cuspadores  with  them. 
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We  are  not  superstitious,  but  then  there  is 
something  in  the  fact  that  our  biggest  and 
our  smallest  man  are  red-headed.  By  the 
way  ! what  a touching  poem  could  be  struck 
off  just  now  on  those  “countless  shades  of 
scarlet.” 

Say,  Items,  you  had  better  let  Willie  and 
his  friends  alone;  they  are  literateurs  and 
“ can  knock  you  out.” 

Those,  petit  side-boards  in  Second  Division 
are  quite  coniine  il  faut.  First  Division, 
look  to  your  laurels. 

Boarders  are  crowding  in  on  Brother 
Roach  now. 

Harry  thinks  that  the  “cop”  is  a better 
man  than  he  himself  is  by  just  50  cents. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Coriolanus  for  his 
tasty  decoration  of  ''the  store.”* 

Are  yon  in  the  play?  Yes.  Are  you? 
No,  I’m  a “supe;”  but  I get  into  the  feast 
“just  as  hard.” 

To  bend  a pin,  to  fix  it  on  a chair,  to 
watch  how  the  victim  “goes  off,”  and  then 
to  look  innocent,  is  the  part  the  pin-fiend 
plays  in  our  midst. 

The  present  cold  snap  is  very  hard  on  the 
“dudes;”  long  may  it  continue! 

The  Ave.  was  represented  in  Tuesday's 
go-as-you-please. 

The  Seniors  are  preparing  the  obsequies  of 
Calculus. 

No,  Jake,  your  poetry  is  too  metaphysical 
for  us  yet;  wait  till  we  are  a little  older. 

The  studious  boys  down  at  “the  Hall” 
are  allowed  to  sit  on  the  stairs  and  write 
after  the  others  have  gone  to  bed. 

Our  genial  business  manager  looks  very 
stern  and  dignified  in  his  full  beard. 

Those  fancy  pieces  of  paper  noticeable  on 
several  desks  are  not  Xmas  cards  ; they  are 
lists  of  the  number  of  minutes  till  vacation. 

The  Philosopher's  and  Prof. ’s  class 

fence  in  the  same  room. 

Oh ! for  the  opening  of  the  billiard  and 
reading  rooms  ! 

Three  things  of  which  we  cannot  have 
too  much  : Subscriptions  to  the  paper,  sub- 
scriptions to  the  billiard-room  fund,  and 
music  in  the  play-hall. 

We  welcome  to  First  Division  Mr.  Gine- 
bra,  who  has  been  graduated  from  Second. 

Mr.  Rodoc,  S.  J.,  who  taught  Third  Gram- 
mar last  year,  paid  us  a visit  on  Thursday, 
the  1 5th  inst. 

The  orchestra  was  not  considered  by  some 
as  up  to  the  usual  standard  on  the  13th.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  that  was 
its  first  appearance  this  year. 

On  Tuesday,  the  13th,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  a warm  shake  from  the  old  “ chief.”  You 
cannot  come  too  often,  Frank. 

’84  won  the  hand-ball  tournament  by  an 
admirable  Stoic  indifference  to  the  jeers  of 
the  Crowd. 

If  any  one  has  any  Items  of  interest,  let 
him  send  them  to  the  Local  Editor.  They 
will  be  received  with  pleasure. 

The  less  said  about  the  Knights  of  the 
Red  Ribbon  the  better.  We  congratulate* 
them  on  their  utter  want  of  sense. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  F.  C.  T.  C. 
have  no  taste.  We  have  all  seen  their  badge. 


Jim,  you  had  better  wait  till  you  get  in  the 
higher  classes  before  you  can  say  “ Quare 
g a tide." 

Imberbus  juvenis  gaudet  ludere  pila  in 
prato  ut  vulgo  dicitur  Tennis. 

Messrs.  Barden  and  Ancona  visited  the 
College  a few  days  ago. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Thorndike  now  presides  at  the 
organ  in  the  Sodality  chapel. 

Mr.  Emile  Voetglin,  of  the  Standard  Thea- 
tre, has  during  the  past  month  been  hard 
at  work  on  the  scenery  for  our  coming  play. 

We  would  like  Second  Division  to  under- 
stand that  Lawn  Tennis  is  not  a Winter 
amusement. 

Who  is  the  most  fashionable  tailor  in  the 
Bowery  ? 

Who  stole  the  water  out  of  the  skating 
pond  ? 

Who  ate  pumpkin  pie? 

Oui ; bon  jour. 

Rhetoric  has  the  sweetest  tone  of  voice. 

The  Invincibles  played  their  last  game  of 
the  season  with  the  Emmets  of  Manhattan. 
The  score  was  as  follows  : 

Emmets,  00007  o — 7 

Invincibles,  64410  1 — 18 

The  following  old  students  have  visited  us 
since  our  last  issue:  F.  McGrath,  I.  Aspell, 
F.  Dowley,  A.  Thorndike,  J.  O'Connell,  C. 
Nagle,  Mr.  Isherwood,  Mr.  McCormack. 

We  have  received  and  read  with  great 
pleasure  the  following  exchanges:  The 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic , Sunbeam , New 
York  College  Journal,  College  Speculum, 
-Sentinel-,  College  Journal,  Shurtleff  College 
Review,  School  Migma,  Deaf  Mute,  Ham- 
ilton College  Monthly,  Niagara  Index, 
Xavier,  Lafayette  College  Journal,  Specu- 
lum, Student's  Visitor,  Variety,  Mu  Omi- 
cronicle,  Purdue  Catholic  Fireside. 

--The  Third  Division  “Young  America 
Glee  Club  " are  preparing  to  give  a per- 
formance on  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving 
Day.  We  hope  that  the  reporter  will  be 
invited. 

Going  to  the  infirmary  to-day  ? 

In  the  first  number  that  we  got  of  The 
Varsity  we  read  with  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  the  article  headed  : “ Evange- 
line : An  Analysis.’1  Great  credit  is  due  to 
the  writer,  and  we  wish  that  we  had  read 
the  commencement  of  it. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Dunphy,  of  Newburgh,  visited 
us  some  few  days  ago.  He  looked  entirely  re- 
covered. 

We  would  like-  the  “bearded  youths”  of 
our  Division  to  understand  that  the  reading 
room  is  the  place  for  reading,  and  not  for 
talking  or  making  a child  of  one’s  self. 

Wait  till  Christmas,  my  dear,  and  then 
you  will  get  a “ star  ” part. 

Oh  ! those  three  Juniors  ! 

Two  members  of  the  editorial  staff 
visted  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College  and  were 
delighted  with  it.  What  pleased  them 
most  was  the  Library.  It  is  a little  gem. 
As  for  the  Philosopher’s  “ sparring  ” room, 
it  makes  us  wish  it  were  imitated  by 
our  Philosophers.  The  Xavier  Sanctum  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  only  right 
that  the  editors  of  a newspaper  should 
have  a room  where  they  could  collect  their 
thoughts  without  fear  of  disturbance. 


Some  of  the  athletic  sports  of  First  Divi- 
sion were  held  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  this 
month.  Subjoined  are  the  records : Run- 
ning high  jump:  Greenwell  1st,  5 ft.  3 1-2 
in. ; McNamara  2d,  5 ft.  Standing  high 
jump  : Cunniff  1st,  4 ft. 4 in. ; McNamara  2d, 
4 ft.  3 in.  Putting  shot,  20  lbs. : M.  Fitz- 
patrick 1st,  30  ft.  7 in. ; Lydon  2d,  25  ft.  3 
in.  Three  miles  go-as-you-please:  Xavier 
1st,  19  min.  35  1-2  sec. ; Cunniff  2d,  21  min.  2 
sec.  Two  mile  walk:  Xavier  1st,  17  min. 
4 sec.;  McNamara  2d,  18  min.  Three- 
legged  race:  J.  Quinn  and  Greenwald  1 st  - 
C.  Perez  and  W.  Gomm  2d.  The  other 
games  have  been  postponed  until  some  future 
occasion. 

*.  - 

The  result  of  the  Third  Division  games  is 
as  follows:  Vaulting:  1st  Section,  Lennon 
1st,  Kirkland  2d ; 2d  Section,  Waldorn  1st, 
Chirgeois  2d  ; 3d  Section,  R.  Llaguno  1st, 
Throwing  base  ball  : 1st  Section,  Lennon 
1st,  Brady  2d  ; 2d  Section,  E.  Farrell.  Hop, 
step  and  jump:  1st  Section,  Lennon  1st, 
McNamara  2d.  Standing  jump : 1st  Sec- 
tion, Lennon  1st,  McNamara  2d  ; 2d  Sec- 
tion, Hernandez  1st,  Kelly  2d.  Running 
long  jump : Lennon  1st,  McNamara  2d. 
foo  yards  dash:  1st  Section,  Callan  1st, 
Vaughan  2d;  2d  Section,  Chazaro  1st,  Wal- 
dron 2d;  3d  Section,  Morette  1st,  Fortescue 
2d.  Half  an  hour  go-as-you-please : 1st 
Section,  Lennon  1st,  Vaughan  2d;  2d  Sec- 
tion, Hernandez  1st,  Conway  2d  ; 3d  Sec- 
tion, D.  Aiellano  1 st,  Morette  2d. 

* 

* * 

The  athletic  sports  of  Second  Division 
were  held  at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
Subjoined  are  the  results  : Running  high 
jump:  Ginebra  1st,  4 ft.  2 1-2  in. ; Ferra  2d, 
3 ft.  1 1 in. : Llaguno  3d,  3 ft.  8 in.  Standing 
high  jump : Kearns  1st,  3 ft.  4 1-2  in  ; 
Ginebra  2d,  3 ft.  3 in. ; Schumacher  3d,  3 ft. 

1 in.  Standing  broad  jump  : Kearns  1st,  8 
1-2  ft.;  Petit  2d,  8 ft.;  Ginebra  3d,  7 ft.  1 1 
in.  Putting  shot : Ginebra  1st,  20  ft.  5 in.: 
Llaguno  2d,  19  ft.  8 in.;  Sweeney  3d,  18  ft. 

2 in.  One  hour  go-as-you-please:  Chave? 
1st,  7 3-4  miles;  Siebel  2d,  7 1-2  miles; 
Kearns  3d,  7 1-3  miles.  Running  high 
jump,  with  pole:  Schumacher  1st,  5 ft. 6 3-4 
in.;  Reilley  2d,  5 ft.;  Ginebra  3d,  4 ft.  10  in. 
Running  long  jump:  Ginebra  1st,  14  ft.  9 
in.;  Kearns  2d,  14  ft.  5 in.;  Sweeney  3d,  14 
ft.  4 in.  Hundred  yards  dash  : Gonzalez 
1st,  11  sec.;  Kearns  2d,  12  sec.;  Schumacher 
3d,  14  sec.  Kicking  football:  Ginebra  1st ; 
Kearns  2d ; Lillis  3d.  Quarter  of  a mile 
race:  Gonzalez  1st,  1 min.  6 sec.;  L. 
O’Connor  2d,  1 min.  8 sec.;  Schumacher 
3d,  1 min.  11  sec.  Throwing  the  ball: 
Ginebra  1st,  223  ft. ; Kearns  2d,  208  ft.  ; 
Llaguno  3d,  177  ft.  Handball : Kearns  and 
Ginebra  1st;  Reilley  and  Llaguno  2d; 
Vogeley  and  Harvey  3d.  The  one  who 
succeeded  the  best  in  these  games  will  get  a 
beautiful  gold  medal.  As  for  the  others, 
the  one  who  takes  second  place  will  take 
first,  and  the  third  will  be  second. 
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WM,  T,  A,  HART: 


AND 


GENERAL  FURNISHING 


•i-LInd  0Ptal\CR-> 

OFFICES; 

Madison  Avenue,  rear  of  the 
Cathedral. 


C.  V,  TOtNES  & GO., 


Importers  and  Jobbers  of 


520  Broadway, 


OPPOISTE 

ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL. 


NEW  YORK. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST. 

Wm.  T.  A.  Hart 

ALSO  SUPPLIES 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  Improved  Mrncliou  of  Deaf  Mutes, 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading 
taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARI  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

Francis  C.  Devi.in,  A.  M.  James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69.  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  ’80. 


Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

OFFICES  : 

Madison  Ave.  rear  of  the  Cathedral. 
926  Sixth  Avenue. 
Warerooms,  67  Prince  Street. 
Residence,  617  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


DEVLIN  & FOX, 


ttorliT0])8&;(|  ounaqllotja  at 


aui, 


Temple  Court, 

3—9  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


IT  ML  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12tli  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

T he  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish- 
ing to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a large  assort- 
ment of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


mm  HOUSEHOLD  LIBRARY, 

Comprising  nearly  200  Volumes,  at  15,  25  and 
40  cents  each;  the  cheapest  Catholic  Literature 
ever  published.  Complete  Lists  sent  free  upon  | 
application.  Address, 

D.  & J.  SADLIER  & CO., 

31  Barclay  St.,  N.  IT. 


EDWIN  R.  OGDEN.  STEPHEN  A.  WALL. 

E,  M.  OGDEN  & €0., 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “ Wall  ” Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 

83  2c  85  MECHANIC  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  &.  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Rerries,  Oranges  X Bananas. 
Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND 

Exchange  on  United  States. 

Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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Fall  and  Winter. 


^Dccyy  §>It  : 

RID)  importations 
ojj&M  o/irb  fainter  are  noao 
jMIlij.  opeticb  anb  coin- 
plel'e.  ^tic4j  aompMo'e  a 1C 
ttie  latest  illooetties  in 

^ Ar 

(^nglish  and.  j|neQch  (jhoods 

|or  (?,  ennemcit’s  ^|ear. 

£ln  carfij  inspection  is 
respect^irtftj'  soficiteb. 
RCWtj-  trulij, 

ANDREW  J CONNICK, 

220  Fifth  Ave. 

(?//.  Hotel  Brunswick. 

New  York,  Fall  and  Winter,  1883. 


Baker  & Godwin, 


Printing  House  Established  M 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  -PRINTING. 


Special  Attention  given  to  this  Class  of  Work. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  SS^Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  & GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St , 

Bet.  Duane  and  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  WCODST 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

245  & 268  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


BR  ANDES’ 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

MEALS  AX  ALL  HOURS. 

N.  E.  Corner  of  12d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 


KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  132d  Street, 

The  8bove  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  rind  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

MORENO’S 
Palais  Royal  Gallery, 

No.  4 East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

1 ictures  finished  In  Ink,  Oil,  Waler  Color  and  Crayon, 
Though  for  half  !he  price,  he  produces  pictures  < qual  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 

CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO, 

A.  SCHWARTZ  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  & Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Arc  Smoked  in  all  the  Leading  Colleges  of  the  lT.  S. 
Manufactured  of  Pure  Havana  Fillers  and  San  Domingo 
Wrappers,  hy  DINGFELDER  A LIBKO, 
39  A 11  Fulton  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 

2000  lbs.  TO  THE  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  COAL, 
Yard,  521  A 523  W.  55tU  St., 

Bet.  10th  & 11th  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  Into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition. 


WashlDg  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


GUSTAV  J.  BORRMAN, 

Hair  Cutting  & Shaving  Saloon, 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Etc. 

This  is  the  Neatest  and  Cleanest  Barber  Shop 
In  the  District 

Corner  K mgs  bridge  Road  and  Railroad 
Ave.,  Fordham,  New  York  City. 


lip  Horblpm  fiotttfflij* 

TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 


m 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  (German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young- 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half-Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev,  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 



N PH  IN  NEY  JrCJ/ 

OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8,000,000  of  the  “No.  1 ” sold  annually. 

In  20  Numbers : Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  Cents. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & Co..  New  York. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  42d  St.  Sc  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


C.  H.  MYERS  & BRO., 


IMPORTERS  OF 


BALTIMORE,  Md. 


MILK  STUCK  AM), 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  QN  HAND. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 


DONOVAN  & LONLERGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


VOGEL  BROTHERS.  Relit  Mm, 


Broadway  and  Houston  Si 
Eighth  k and  42d  St 


SMOKE  THE  BEST! 

KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturerscf 
America,  use  only  the  finest  grades  of 

OLD  COLDEN  LEAF 

and  the  PUREST  RICE  PAPER  in  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos.  SELECT  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  C'aporal  y2,  St  James  y.  Sweet  Capo- 
ral  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Pros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smcking  Tobacco,  cut 
expressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GEN  UINE  RICE 
TAPER  IN  BOOKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


James  Olwell,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

mw  OIiWEMi  § CO., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  PULLEY’S 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
ingand  Day  School,  tor  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Seryatius.  Ir,  is  eminently  select. 
French  Is  the  language  ot  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardtvel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIES. 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

IN 

FINE  CLOTHING  *» 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 
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No.  4. 

THE  PASSION  OF  ST.  CATHERINE. 

I tell  of  days  when  Truth  and  Pureness  stood 
With  veiled  faces  in  the  land,  and  men  who  lived, 
For  that  they  knew  them  not,  were  filled  with  sin  ; 
Ah  ! those  were  darkful  days  and  groping  hearts 
Sought  food  in  dust,  and  thus  they  died  the  death. 
And  yet  of  things  that  were  and  are,  none  go 
With  death  but  on  their  grave  some  blossom  blows. 
Now  knowing  this  I sought  and  found  a bloom, 

And  lo  ! its  petals  in  this  evening  sun — 


It  was  when  ripened  olives  hang  against 
The  hazy  sky,  and  gathered  grapes  are  pressed  ; 
And  Maximin  held  empery  o’er  those 
Of  Roman  fiefs  which  lay  below  and  East 
Of  the  Midland  Sea.  Alexandria  twilight  lit 
In  fullest  fairness  gleamed  like  a pearl  of  price 
Upon  the  trend  of  ring-like  Mareotis. 

— And  now  the  night  is  falling  : the  scarlet  light 
Of  Pharos  trembles  in  an  amber  farness, 

And  stars  burn  faintly  in  the  misty  Nile. 

Without  yon  broad  low  bar  the  silent  sea — 

A silvern  belt  with  a moon-path  diamond-clasp’d — 
Heaves  restfully  along  the  dun  sand-dunes. 

Across  the  city’s  width,  beneath  the  palms 
And  pines  and  orange-garths,  the  fountains  plash 
With  changeless  chimings  since  the  wind  is  still, 
And  above  the  marble  towers  the  Moon  holds  high 
Her  pure  white  orb  in  figure  of  the  Host. 


While  dures  this  night  a Lady  very  fair 
Who  keeps  her  soul  for  only  Christ  is  held 
Within  the  palace  prison,  aloof,  alone, 

Until  she  die.  She  comes  anear  the  casement, 

Now  look  ! for  this  is  she  whom  those  crown  Queen 
That  tend  with  many  strivings  toward  the  True. 

Awhile  she  gazes  beyond  the  sky,  then  speaks  : — 

“ Jesus,  in  Thy  name  I suffer’d,  and  for  this  give  I 
thanks, 

O thorn-crowned  love  ! I clothe  me  now  in  robes 
| Of  joyance  for  soon  I’ll  see  Thy  perfect  face. 


But  ah  ! the  hours  of  late  ran  slowly  out. 

I thought  of  a wintry  time  in  Thrace  when  snow 
Falls  all  the  narrow  day  upon  the  pines, 

And  bows  their  stately  tops  till  very  weight 
Makes  the  heap’d  flakes  fall  swirling  down  to  Earth, 

And  so  each  drooping  tree  lifts  up  its  head. 

1 ^en  I prayed  that  thus  the  growing  weight  of  yearning 
For  Thy  face  might  slip  from  off  my  weary  heart, 

And  lo  ! tis  fallen,  for  Thou  heardst  me  cry  in  anguish. 
With  the  morrow  all  my  days  have  end  ; and  mine 
Hath  been  a brimming  life  since  the  hour  I found 
Thee  as  Thou  art, — Oh  ! how  I strove  before 
That  time  for  light.  A wisdom  wove  of  man 
Was  twixt  me  and  the  sun,  still  I felt  Thee  near, 

As  buried  corn  feels  rustling  of  the  rain, 

And  knew  Thee  not,  for  yet  my  May  was  distant ; 

But  when  Ihou  listed,  I bourgeoned  into  life 
Of  love.  I thank  Thee  for  those  gladsome  days  ; 

I thank  I hee  too  for  strength  then  given,  as  now 
Thy  tenderness  inflow’d,  and  anon  aback 
It  ebbed  that  I might  stand  alone.  This  last 
As  first  it  happed  for  test  how  fear’d  I was  ! 

Till  wandering  down  the  fallow  fields  at  Eve 


I saw  a placid  pool,  that  held  atween 
I he  crocus-gilded  mosses  of  its  marge 
A mirrored  moon  : and  the  pool  was  sweetly  fair  : 

But  drifting  rack  dimmed  all  the  sky,  and  so 

It  s fairness  faded.  Then  winds  brought  back  the  moon, 

And  with  it  this  precious  thought  too  sadden’d  me — 

My  hidden  love  shall  quickly  come  again. 


Thus  life  lapsed  out,  now  light,  now  shade,  until 
Two  sennights  since  when  all  the  land  was  filled 
With  voice  of  heralds  gathering  in  the  people, 

For  that  the  Emperor  would  sacrifice, 

In  gratefulness  for  plenteous  yield  of  corn 

And  wine,  six  score  white  bulls  to  Jove  of  Ammon. 

Thy  blood-bought  children,  O my  God,  must  come 
As  prey  of  hell,  and  no  one  heard  Thy  moan 
Save  only  me,  and  oh  ! the  pain  for  those 
Who  love  when  Jesus  moans  above  His  dead. 

My  woman’s  fear  was  thrust  aside,  I pressed 
Within  the  temple  ; the  place  was  dark  with  smoke 
From  blazing  altars,  and  the  multitude  stood  close 
As  reeds  along  the  Nile,  and  o’er  their  heads 
Swept  blare  of  trumpets,  and  bellowing  of  frighted  bulls, 
And  shouts  of  priests  : my  freedmen  made  me  way 
To  where  the  line  of  levelled  spears  kept  back 
From  Maximin  the. circling  throng,  and  then 
I cried  across  the  steel : ‘ Emperor,  that  slays 
The  children’s  souls,  there  is  no  God  but  Christ ! 

And  Jove  is  the  strength  of  death  that  Christ  the  King 
Hath  crushed,  as  Christ  the  God  shall  crush  thee  too, 
And  blot  thy  life  from  out  the  day,  except 
Thou  let  His  children  rise  from  deeps  of  sin  ! 

For  His  they  are,  and  thou,  who  thinkest  to  rule, 

Art  His  whose  slave  is  Victory,  art  His 
Before  whose  face  all  else  is  dust  that  whirls 
Along  a wintry  wind  !’  But  the  Emperor 
Was  white  in  rage,  and  hissed,  4 bind  the  girl ! I’ll  prove 
If  Christ  be  King!’ — and  the  sheen  of  spears  closed 
round 

And  for  Thy  name  was  I chained,  O good  my  God  ! 

Soon  his  rage  burned  low  before  my  weakness  : he  strove 
By  blandishments  to  lure  me  from  my  love, 

And  failed.  Then  spake  the  Emperor,  4 men  say, 

0 Maiden,  thou’rt  skilled  in  learning  of  the  schools  ; 

I’d  know  if  thy  philosophy  can  show 

This  Christ  as  king.’ 

Thus  was  I brought  in  here 
Until  what  time  the  learned  men  of  all 
The  realm  should  come  to  prove  Thee  false,  my  God. 

1 feared  for  that  Thy  cause  was  laid  upon 
My  little  mind  ; but,  as  the  gloaming  waned, 

A strange  light  greatened  thro’  my  cell,  and  in  midst 
Thereof  shone  out  an  awful  form.  I bowed 
Me  down,  but  heard  a sweet  low  voice  that  said, — 

4 Fear  not.  I am  Mark,  who  first  was  Bishop  here. 

I tell  thee  Jesus  loves  thy  faithfulness, 

And  He  shall  be  thy  strength  unto  the  end.’ 

And  the  voice  and  the  light  were  gone,  but  strength  was 
with  me. 

Then  fifty  wise  men  came,  and  Thy  wisdom  flow’d 
Across  my  lips,  and  when  I ceased  they  all 
Were  still  until  their  chief  arose,  and  said 
Before  the  people,  4 Christ  is  my  only  God  !’ — 

The  rest  in  echo,  4 Yea,  Christ  is  our  only  God  !* — 

A dumb  wrath  held  the  Emperor,  and  when 
He  could,  he  muttered,  4 burn  them  ! burn  them  all  ! 

But  take  the  girl  and  scourge  her  till  she  die !’ 

And  oh  ! my  shame,  and  oh  ! my  agony. 

The  soldiers  bound  me  in  the  palace  court, 

And  pleaching  sinnews  of  an  ox  they  lashed 
Me  till  the  stones  ran  blood.  I fought  against 
Each  moan  of  pain  remembering  Pilot’s  court, 

Until  I cried  out,  4 Christ  my  love  is  God  !’ 

And  bowing  my  head,  the  darkness  filled  my  soul. 
Thinking  me  dead,  they  brought  me  here,  and  then, 

As  Thou  my  Jesus  willed,  I woke  to  life  ; 

And  lo  ! my  wounds  were  healed. 


Since  then  the  time 

Hath  flown  on  heavy  wings,  yet  Thy  Will  is  best  ; 

And  this  morn  they  said  that  Maximin  now  knows 
I live,  and  so  the  end  is  come.  My  day 
Hath  broken  on  the  strand  of  that  which  is, 

And  lapseth  backward  to  the  Sea  Eterne, 

And  I’ll  fold  my  hands  to  sleep,  and  with  the  ebb 
Drift  out  to  a shoreless  life  !” 

She  starts,  and  stills 

Her  words  to  Christ,  for  hark  ! the  heavy  tread 
Of  soldiery  without  the  cell.  The  bolts 
Fly  back,  a close-veiled  lady  glides  within 
The  doors.  Beside  her  is  Porphyrio, 

The  leader  trusted  most  by  Maximin, 

As  victor  in  full  fifty  wars.  Without 

Are  ten  score  chosen  spears  of  those  who  guard 

The  throne. 

44  Art  come,  Porphyrio,  to  lead 
Me  to  my  marriage-feast  ?”  the  maiden  asks. 

44  Not  yet,  my  Lady, — my  men  outside  and  I 
Heard  all  thy  words  before  the  learned  men, 

And  we  believe,  and  come  to  ask  thee  here 
If  Christ  the  King  will  take  us  in  his  service. ,r 
44  Ah  ! yes,”  thro’  starting  tears  she  answers  him, 

44  And  He  shall  pay  ye  well,  to  each  a throne, 

And  love  and  endless  rest,” — 44  and  love  and  rest  ?’r 
Makes  echo  she  who  came  with  hidden  face, 

44  Will  he  give  me  love  and  rest  ?”  she  asks,  and  lifts 
Her  veil  and  lo  ! it  is  Augusta,  wife 
Of  Maximin.  44 1 too  believe  in  Christ, 

And  I would  be  a Christian,  did  I dread 
The  certain  torture  less,  and  thus  I come 
To  ask  thee  plead  for  fearful  me  with  Christ — 

We  must  not  stay  for  soon  the  guards'shall  change, 

But  come  with  us  and  we  shall  set  thee  free.” 

44  Nay,  Lady,”  said  the  maid,  44  I’ve  listened  thro’  years 
For  the  nuptial-chant,  and  now  I hear  it,  and  wouldst 
Thou  ask  me  leave  my  coming  love  ? I’ll  wait, 

And  waiting  pray  that  strength  be  sent  to  thee  ” — 

And  thus  lapses  on  the  night  with  its  darkest  hour. 

Then  an  orange  light  outflushes  in  the  East, 

And  stars  float  inward  : the  sea  begins  to  moan, 

And  above  the  world’s  low  rim  the  slow  sun  lifts 

His  blood-bright  targe,  and  he  hurls  his  javelins  adowrt 

The  gloom,  and  the  dark  flees  into  the  misty  West. 

Thro’  the  prison  casement  burns  a crimson  glow, 

And  a blithe  blush  mantles  in  the  Maid’s  white  cheek  at 
sight 

Of  her  bridal-day.  Is  she  not  passing  pure  ? 

Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? Ay,  fairer  Lady  ne’er 
Loved  Christ  since  Mary  lived  ! Queenly  she  stands] 
And  tall,  gently  lissome  as  a lily-stalk. 

Her  hands,  more  softly  white  than  sea  mist,  are  upheld 
To  the  coming  Spouse,  and  a single  surge  of  all 
Her  deep  brown  hair  sweeps  down  from  ruby  crownel 
To  the  jeweled  purfling  of  her  purple  shoon,  and  her 
robe 

Is  white  as  an  April  snow  of  apple-blooms, 

And  at  sight  of  her  bridal-day  she  crieth  lowly, 

44  The  end  begins,  Beloved  ! Thou’rt  nearer  now. 

Ah,  haste  ! — to  wait  is  worse  than  scourge  and  sword, 
And  I have  waited  for  Thy  face  thro’  years.” 

At  Evening  she  stands  before  the  Emperor, 

Who  says,  44  Maiden,  we  thought  thee  dead,  but  the  gods 
Forgave  and  saved  thee  for  thy  beauty’s  sake : 

And  now  but  bend  to  Jove  and  we  shall  put 
Away  our  wife,  and  make  thee  Empress  here.” 

44  I can  love  no  spouse  but  Christ,”  she  answers  him. 

The  writhing  pride  of  Maximin  cries  out, 
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“ Lictors,  bind  her  on  the  wheels,  crush  out  her  life  1”  — 
They  tie  her — but  hark  ! the  rush  of  Angel  wings 
And  the  bonds  are  snapped,  and  th  e wheels  are  dashed 
to  dust. 

Now  the  throne-guards  clash  their  brazen  shields  and 
shout, 

“ Live  Jesus  Christ  the  King  ! We  serve  but  Him  !” 

In  fear  the  Emperor  speaks  quickly, — 44  take  all 
Without  the  Eastern  gate,  and  kill  with  the  sword 
Both  her  and  them  !”  And  as  he  said  ’tis  done. 

They  keep  her  for  the  last.  She  kneels — the  steel 
Whirls  thro’  the  closing  dusk — the  lily  droops — 

She  is  dead.  But  lo  ! an  awful  light, — the  ranks 
Of  a million  star-white  spirits  stand  along 
The  Eastern  sky  : the  battle-angel  Michael 
Stoops  down  to  the  sand,  and  lays  the  fair  dead  girl 
In  the  hollow  of  his  mighty  shield,  and  rising  thro’ 

The  silent  twilight,  shouts,  44  Live  Christ, .the  King!” 

And  his  army’s  echoing  roar,  44  Live  Christ,  the  King !” 

Sweeps  over  the  crouching  sea,  and  they  wheel,  and  fade 

Into  the  Eastern  dark,  and  they  lay  the  Maiden 

To  rest  over  against  Horeb,  where  God 

Hath  said  from  the  cloud  to  men,  44  Ye  shall  not  hill !” — 

And  there  the  Lady  sleeps  unto  this  day, 

Above  the  desert  of  Zin,  near  the  fair  Red  Sea, 

And  her  soul  is  near  the  heart  of  her  love  the  King. 

-78. 


CHRISTMAS. 

So  much  has  been  said,  and  so  much  re- 
mains to  be  said  concerning  Chrtstmas  ! It 
is  a subject  as  inexhaustible  as  it  is  fascina- 
ting. Embracing  all  the  grand  and  inspir- 
ing concepts  of  love,  hope,  joy,  consolation, 
and  fortitude,  it  is  a subject  “ ever  ancient, 
yet  ever  new.”  And  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise? Is  it  not  the  birthday  par  excellence? 
The  Christian’s  beacon  light  ? The  “ star  of 
adversity’s  ocean  ?”  The  commemoration 
of  that  day  on  which  human  nature  received 
the  finishing  stroke  of  its  dignity,  when  crea- 
tion rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  its  Lord  and 
Master,  when  humanity  was  born  and  lowli- 
ness sanctified  ? 

This  is  why  Christmas  is  the  key-note  uni- 
versal. At  the  mention  of  Christmas  one 
immediately  finds  himself  drifting  into  the 
land  of  dreams,  reveries,  and  ideals.  Christ- 
mas eves,  midnight  Masses,  family  re-unions, 
Christmas  dinners,  evergreened  rooms, 
bright  fires,  social  evenings,  thrilling  stories, 
snow-storms,  tingling  sleigh-bells,  Christmas 
cards  Christmas  letters — all  these  and  a 
thousand  other  such  reflections  come  flock- 
ing into  the  mind,  each  evoked  by  that 
one  magic  word,  and  each,  in  the  most 
tempting  manner  imaginable,  inviting  the 
writer  to  lose  himself  in  its  own  peculiar, 
delightful  mazes.  How  easily  and  with  what 
pleasure  we  go  back  to  the  time  when  for  us 
Santa  Claus  was  the  only  thing  worth  living 
for ! How  we  longed  for  the  nignt  to  come 
when  we  might  sit  up  a little  later  than 
usual  just  to  hang  up  our  stocking  ! With 
what  scrupulous  exactness  we  sought  out 
the  longest  stocking  we  could  find  ! When 
it  was  at  length  hung  up  to  our  satisfaction, 
and  we  were  packed  off  to  bed,  how  we  began 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  somebody,  laden 
with  all  sorts  of  gifts  and  goodies,  did  really 
“ come  down  the  chimney.”  How  we 
dreamed  all  night  of  stockings  and  fairies  ; 
of  magic  palaces  and  magic  people  that 
lived  in  them  ! And  how,  bright  and  early 


the  next  morning,  nurse  found  us  seated  in 
the  middle  of.  the  cot,  the  contents  of  the 
stocking  in  us  and  around  us  ; each  article 
claiming  our  whole  attention,  and  each  in- 
creasing the  wildness  of  our  delight ! These 
were  happy  days  ; would  that  every  Christ- 
mas eve  might  find  us  as  guileless  as  when 
we  used  to  hang  up  our  stockings  ! 

As  we  grow  older,  the  stocking  and  its 
childish  concomitants  are,  outwardly  at 
least,  given  up.  What  was  before  a season 
of  infantine  happiness  merely,  now  takes  on 
a more  serious  significance.  Every  succeed- 
ing Christmas  affects  us  differently  ; brings 
with  it  a keen  sense  of  increasing  years  and 
responsibility ; opens  wider  and  wider  the 
vista  of  fast  approaching  manhood,  and  the 
all  important  duties  of  that  estate.  If  there 
is  a time  when  our  plans,  our  “castles  in 
the  air,”  our  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future 
stand  out  more  boldly  than  at  any  other, 
when  the  dreams  of  childhood  and  youth 
seem  nearer  realization  than  during  ordinary 
seasons  we  are  disposed  to  imagine,  when, 
in  a word,  life  presents  itself  to  us  in  all  its 
reality,  assuredly  that  time  is  Christmas. 
We  are  happy  at  the  approach  of  Christmas, 
we  know  not  why.  At  least  we  are  happy 
before  we  inquire  the  cause  of  our  happi- 
ness ; we  are  happy  because  we  cannot  help 
the  feeling  that  Christmas  brings  to  all — 
especially  to  the  sensitive.  To  use  a para- 
dox, it  is  a sort  of  sad  happiness.  We  feel 
it  within  us,  we  feel  that  no  other  season 
possesses  it,  but  we  can  scarcely  explain 
what  it  is  we  feel.  Even  the  poorest  and 
most  helpless  are,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
indued  with  a kind  of  resignation,  or  sombre 
light-heartedness.  Though  we  cannot  de- 
fine this  sad  happy  feeling,  perhaps  we  can 
reach  the  reason  of  it. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  “ without  a 
basis  of  the  dreadful  there  is  no  perfect  rap- 
ture.” So,  too,  without  a tinge  of  sadness 
there  is  no  real  joy  ; not,  however  a depress- 
ing, but  a sweet,  soothing  sadness,  such  as 
one  feels  during  and  after  the  performance 
of  some  exquisitely  pathetic  piece  of  orches- 
tral music.  Again,  the  appearance  of 
Nature  at  this  season  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  us  the  feeling  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  In  contrast  to  the  “ merry  bells  of 
Yule,”  to  the  cozy  comfort  of  a winter  fire- 
side, how  cold,  bare,  and  gloomy  the  woods, 
the  hills,  and  the  fields  look!  The  trees 
stand  out  naked  and  cheerless  against  a 
clear  winter  sky.  Nature  throws  off  her 
genial  warmth  and  gay  attire,  and, 

44  Her  beauties  withered  and  her  verdure  lost/’ 

she  stands  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  advent 
of  her  shivering  Infant  Master.  Ah,  yes  ! 
but  it  is  not  given  to  all  to  indulge  these 
charming  reflections  ! Too  many,  alas,  must 
turn  from  the  ideal,  and  face  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  poverty,  that  during  winter  makes 
misery  doubly  miserable.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  time  of  Christmas  is  especially  favorable 
to  feelings  of  pity,  and  affords  the  most 


ample  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  its 
twin  sister,  Charity.  We  pity  the  little 
birds  that,  with  ruffled  feathers  and  pinched 
feet,  complain  to  one  another  on  the  naked 
ledges  ; we  pity  the  cattle  huddled  together 
on  the  hillside;  we  pity  ourselves,  and  leave 
nothing  undone  to  add  to  our  warmth  and 
comfort ; nay,  we  pity  frozen  and  inanimate 
nature  itself ; but  how  often  do  we  think  of 
our  freezing,  starving  fellow-creatures?  In 
this  time  of  plenty  and  good  cheer,  do  we 
ever  think  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  ab- 
ject want  ? As  we  lounge  through  our  com- 
fortable homes,  surrounded  by  wealth, 
friends  and  affection,  do  we  ever  stop  to  re- 
flect that,  from  the  street  without,  friendless 
poverty  casts  in  upon  our  happiness  many 
an  imploring  tear-stained  glance  ? As  we 
pass  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares  in 
search  of  Christmas  gifts  and  souvenirs,  and 
lend  our  share  to 

44  The  fierce  contention  of  eternal  hurry,” 

are  the  cries  of  the  hungry  infant,  the  groans 
of  the  famished  mother,  among  the  sounds 
that  claim  our  attention  ? While  seated 
around  the  festive  board  on  Christmas  day, 
will  we  heave  the  most  imperceptible  sigh 
of  compassion  for  the  forlorn  wretches 
whose  only  larder  is,  perchance,  the  ash- 
barrel  ? Let  the  great  and  wealthy  of  the 
land  answer  these  questions  for  themselves  ; 
but  let  us  not  wait  for  the  reply  lest  we  be 
forced  to  record  it  to  their  shame.  Let  us, 
during  this  joyous  season  of  plenty,  remem- 
ber the  poor,  who, 

44  Too  weak  for  their  moan 
To  be  heard  in  the  crash  of  the  crazy  town,” 

pine  cold  and  hungry  in  their  garrets.  Let 
us,  if  the  occasion  offers,  brighten  our 
Christmastide  with  kind  duties  of  charity, 
that  we  may  feel  how  sweet  a thing  it  is 

44  To  court  the  offices  of  soft  humanity.” 

c. 


A CAUCUS  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

One  day,  having  finished  my  usual  pleas- 
ant task  of  distributing  the  library  books  to 
the  students,  I sat  myself  down  among 
those  time-honored  volumes  and  gave  my- 
self to  pleasant  dreams.  Why  is  it  that 
Fiction  is  sought  after  so  much  by  a large 
majority  of  the  students  of  St.  John’s?  Why 
is  it  that  boys  whose  literary  tastes  should, 
at  least,  have  arrived  at  that  state  in  which 
good  and  sensible  books  are  preferred  to 
childish  books ; why  is  it,  I say,  that  they 
are  continually  asking  for  such  stories  as 
those  contained  in  the  Oliver  Optic  series  ? 
Very  seldom  does  a boy  ask  for  a book  from 
either  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  Trav- 
els, and  never,  I am  quite  certain,  from  Re- 
ligion. While  I was  thus  musing,  a confused 
murmuring  of  voices,  which  together  with 
the  scent  of  fragrant  Havanas  wafted  on  the 
air  by  the  veteran  smokers,  who  held  their 
mid-day  orgies  beneath  my  open  window, 
must  have  worked  a magical  effect  upon  me, 
for  the  next  moment  all  was  a blank,  and 
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I lay  sweetly  sleeping.  Suddenly  a terrible 
voice,  like  the  falling  of  some  gigantic  body, 
aroused  me,  and,  springing  to  my  feet,  a sight 
no  less  terrifying  than  amazing,  met  my 
astonished  gaze.  There  before  me,  one  trem- 
bling over  the  other,  and  all  in  the  greatest 
disorder  and  confusion,  were  forms  whose 
long  and  diminutive  arms  were  attached  to 
the  queerest  looking  bodies  I had  ever  seen, 
but  which, upon  close  inspection.  I discovered 
to  be  the  books  which  but  a moment  ago 
were  stationary  on  the  shelves.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I were  about  to  witness  at  my  very 
feet  the  erection  of  a new  Tower  of  Babel, 
such  were  the  discordant  sounds  of  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  that  were 
shrieked  forth  by  these  volumes.  I stood 
there  in  a state  of  bewilderment,  and  was 
wondering  what  new  phase  this  fairy-like 
scene  would  take,  when  suddenly,  on  the 
appearance  of  two  new  members,  all  became 
grave  and  silent.  These  new  comers,  ap- 
parently twins,  appeared  arm  in  arm  with 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  I,  and  Boss- 
well’s  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  II,  printed  on 
their  breasts.  After  all  handshakings,  in- 
quiries after  health,  and  so  on,  were  over,  a 
figure  with  the  name  of  Roscoe’s  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  arose  and  explained  in 
a few  well-chosen  words,  that  this  large  body 
of  learned  gentlemen  had  formed  themselves 
into  a great  indignation  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing,  now  and  forever, 
such  books  as  the  Oliver  Optic  series,  and  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke  which  Fiction  had  for 
so  long  a time  imposed  upon  them.  They 
did  not  intend  any  longer  to  sit  by  uncon- 
cerned and  see  their  liberties  invaded,  but 
would  rise  up  in  one  mighty  body  and  assert 
their  rights  “ Vi  et  armis,”  and  waft  aloft 
in  the  pure  air  of  freedom  their  motto, 
“ Nulli  Secundus.”  Having  finished  this 
speech,  he  sat  down  amidst  deafening  ap- 
plause. 

“ And  now,  gentlemen,”  said  Southey's 
Life  of  Cowper,  “ I move  that  Boswell’s 
Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  I.  be  elected  to  the 
chair  viva  voce."  Felton’s  Ancient  and 
Modern  Greece,  seconded  the  motion,  and  it 
was  carried  unanimously.  Boswell,  having 
first  thanked  the  gentlemen  for  the  great 
honor  they  conferred  upon  him  by  selecting 
one  so  unworthy  out  of  a body  learned  and 
revered  as  the  one  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing,  then  took  the  chair,  and  the  meet- 
ing proceeded  to  the  business  of  the  day. 
“Gentlemen,”  said  the  chairman,  his  pierc- 
ing eye  fixed  sternly  upon  the  trembling  Fic- 
tions, “the  great  question  of  the  day,  ‘whether 
Fiction  is  any  longer  to  retain  the  suprem- 
acy over  us,  or  not,’  is  now  open  to  discus- 
sion.” There  was  silence  for  awhile,  until 
Irving’s  Life  of  Washington  arose,  his  face 
burning  with  anger,  and  said,  “Mr.  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen  of  this  most  august  body, 

I rise  to  express  my  sentiments  on  this  most 
solemn  and  important  question.  Why  Fic- 
tion is  read  so  much,  but  in  particular,  why 


the  Oliver  Optics  are  read  at  all  is  a problem, 
no  solution  of  which  have  I as  yet  been  able 
to  discover.  Here  I stand  the  chronicler  of 
the  life  and  deeds  of  that  illustrious  and  im- 
mortal man,  George  Washington,  (voices  of 
hear  ! hear! ) only  too  willing  to  throw  my- 
self into  the  arms  of  a lover  of  true  manhood, 
and  yet  those  abominable  books  which  com- 
pose the  O.  O.  series  are  preferred  to  me. 
Yes,  and  I will  say  it,  even  by  young  Ameri- 
cans, who  would  rather  feed  their  imagina- 
tions on  airy  nonsense,  than  linger  with 
pleasure  and  admiration  on  the  valiant  deeds 
of  the  father  of  their  ow7i  country.  I speak 
in  the  name  of  all  Biography.  Here  we 
stand  a great  and  glorious  generation,  whose 
pages  are  filled  with  the  lives  and  virtues  of 
great  men  ; and  is  Fiction  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  us?”  Irving  having  finished,  a 
dilapidated  looking  specimen,  by  name 
“ Bancroft’s  United  States,  Vol.  I,”  rose  and 
said  : “ Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I 
re-echo  the  sentiments  so  pointedly  expressed 
by  my  worthy  friend,  Irving.  Here  am  I 
the  Historian  of  these  United  States,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  every 
American  citizen.  1 give  an  accurate  and 
spirited  account  of  the  principal  events, 
from  the  discovery  of  this  great  country 
through  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  My 
chief  desire  is,  that  my  readers  be  pleased  as 
well  as  instructed,  but  still  I am  never  asked 
for.  O ! thou  Nineteenth  Century,  behold 
thy  children  cramming  their  heads  with  stuff 
and  nonsense,  while  books  that  should  be 
read  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered educated,  are  treated  as  outcasts. 
History  with  one  voice  cries  out,  Shame ! 
Shame  ! Give  us  but  a chance.  Read  us 
for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  we  contain, 
and  then  if  we  do  not  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  your  attention,  cast  us  out  like  drones  from 
the  hive.”  The  next  who  arose  was  Shakes- 
peare, “ nature’s  oracle  and  interpreter.” 
“ Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  Gentlemen, 
I rise  before  you  in  the  name  of  literature. 
Behold  what  she  presents  to  you.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  thoughts  that  the  mind 
of  man  ever  conceived,  are  contained  within 
her  pages.  Take  up  any  of  her  books,  read 
them  carefully,  and  mark  what  a wonderful 
change  will  come  over  you.  You  will  get 
up  from  the  reading  a better  man  in  every 
way.  We  would  not  mind  if  such  of  our 
worthy  friends  as  Walter  Scott,  Charles 
Dickens,  etc.,  were  sometimes  read,  but 
such  books  as  The  Leavenworth  Case,  Out- 
West,  Lake  Breezes,  Brave  Old  Salt,  etc., 
should  be  forever  suppressed.  Let  us  rise  up 
in  overwhelming  numbers  and  drag  the  up- 
starts before  the  tribunal  of  justice.  Such 
are  the  sentiments  of  Literature,  Science  and 
Travels.”  Without  a moment’s  hesitation, but 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  they  rose  en 
masse,  and  dragged  the  terrified  Oliver  Op- 
tics from  cut  their  places  of  concealment 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  They  were 
then  proceeding  to  inflict  the  due  penalties 


of  their  crimes  on  the  unfortunate  Optics 
when  suddenly  a thundering  sound  on  the 
door  of  my  room  awoke  me,  and  there  stood 
a second  division  boy  who  wanted  a book, 
having  failed  to  appear  at  the  regular  time 
because  he  had  to  score  a game  of  base-ball. 

J- 

JOHN  KEATS. 

Among  the  many  young  men  who  have 
acquired  wide  literary  fame  John  Keats  is 
very  conspicuous.  But,  like  Chatterton,  he 
is  chiefly  praised  rather  for  the  promise 
which  he  gave  than  for  having  left  behind 
him  any  work  of  real  merit.  Had  he  lived, 
some  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
the  world  would  have  had  another  Shakes- 
peare in  him.  Others  think  his  talents  to 
have  been  by  no  means  remarkable,  and  not 
at  all  proportioned  to  his  ambition.  This 
poet  was  born  in  London  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1795.  The  history  of  his  childhood 
and  early  youth  is  devoid  of  interest,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  shows  that  his  mind  was  en- 
tirely self-taught  and  self-trained.  His 
father,  though  of  low  origin,  rose  to  consid- 
erable affluence,  and  left  his  children,  of 
whom  John  was  the  eldest,  in  comparative 
independence.  After  his  death,  John  and 
his  brothers  were  sent  to  a.  school  at  Enfield 
kept  by  a Mr.  Clarke,  whose  son  Charles, 
well  known  afterwards  from  his  connection 
with  literary  men,  proved  himself  a valuable 
friend  to  the  poet.  As  a schoolboy,  Keats 
seems  to  have  been  at  first  remarked  for 
the  indifference  he  displayed  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  for  his  pugnacious  disposition, 
and  for  his  high  spirit,  which  throughout  his 
whole  life  was  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  his  character.  But  toward  the  close  of 
his  studies,  however,  his  diligence  became  as 
remarkable  as  hitherto  had  been  his  idle- 
ness; yet  his  reading,  judging  from  the 
small  amount  of  knowledge  exhibited  in  his 
poetry,  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  shal- 
low. He  left  school  unfamiliar  with  all  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  early  education  except 
the  Greek  mythology,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  quite  an  adept.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a surgeon, 
and,  although  he  appeared  to  have  labored 
with  considerable  diligence  at  his  profession, 
the  delights  he  took  in  Chaucer  and  Spen- 
cer led  him  to  abandon  it  for  the  more  con- 
genial pursuit  of  literature,  and  especially 
poetry.  Never  was  there  a writer  with 
whom  poetry  was  more  unmistakably  an 
instinct.  His  biographer  says  of  him  : “ He 
thought  so  much  and  so  long  about  poetry 
that  he  could  not  sleep  at  night.  He  could 
not  exist  without  poetry.”  It  was  his 
thought  by  day  and  his  dream  at  night. 
The  best  prayer  he  could  think  of  for  his 
sister’s  child  was  that  “ he  might  become  a 
great  poet.”  And  even  at  that  time  of  life, 
when  the  heart  is  most  susceptible  of  other 
impressions,  he  declared  himself  indifferent 
to  everything  else  except  his  favorite  art. 
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This  devotion  was  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  reliance  on  his  own  powers.  He 
felt  “every  confidence  that  if  he  chose  he 
could  be  a popular  writer.”  The  more  he 
knew  what  his  diligence  might  effect,  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer, “ the  more  his  heart 
distended  with  pride  and  obstinacy;”  and 
although  some  of  his  letters  profess  an  ap- 
parent indifference  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
him  by  the  English  reviews  and  magazines, 
to  which  his  death  has  so  long  been  popu- 
larly attributed,  yet  we  are  far  from  being 
satisfied  that  such  a mind  as  his,  filled  with 
self-esteem,  could  have  borne  such  a blow 
uninjured. 

In  1817  he  brought  out  his  first  volume  of 
poems  in  which,  as  his  biographer  says, 
he  “ scarcely  touched  the  public  attention.” 
We  may  judge  from  iiis  later  works  that  this 
failure  had  the  effect  of  arousing  all  his 
energies,  and  perhaps  was  an  incentive  to 
undertake  his  poem  “Endymion,”  which  he 
finished  in  the  following  year,  and  which, 
though  defective  in  many  parts  on  account 
of  its  extravagance,  is  overflowing  with 
richness  of  description,  and  shows  his  won- 
derful yet  undisciplined  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. As  an  illustration,  take  the  picture  he 
presents  to  us  of  the  fairy  water-works 
which  must  be  confessed  to  be  highly  fan- 
tastical : 

So  on  he  hies 

Through  caves  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore. 

Gold  dome,  and  crystal  wall  and  turquoise  floor. 
Black  polish’d  porticos  of  awful  shade, 

Till  at  the  last,  a diamond  ballustrade 
Leads  sparkling  just  above  the  silvery  heads 
Of  a thousand  fountains  ; so  that  he  could  dash 
The  waters  with  his  spear  ! 

Of  a piece  with  the  foregoing  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  hero  of  the  poem,  when  he 
finds  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea : 

“ Far  had  he  roam’d 

With  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  foam’d 
Above, around,  and  at  his  feet  ; save  things 
More  dead  than  Morpheus’  imaginings! 

Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breast-plates  and  targe ; 
Rudders  that  for  a thousand  years  had  lost 
The  sway  of  human  hand.’’ 

This  poem  was  severely  criticised  by  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine  and  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  Meanwhile  his  fortune  was 
fast  melting  away,  and  signs  of  disease  be- 
gan to  show  themselves.  Still,  in  the  next 
year,  he  produced  his  best  poems,  “Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,”  “ Lamia”  and  “ Isabella,”  all  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
diction.  Where  can  we  find  a more  charm- 
ing description  of  grace  and  purity  than  the 
poet  reveals  when,  in  his  poem  of  “The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  he  depicts  to  us  the  fair 
Madeline  at  her  prayers : 

“ Full  on  this  casement  shown  the  wintry  moon, 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline’s  fair  breast 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon  1” 

Or  of  deep  pathos  in  his  poem  “ Isabella,” 
when  he  so  strikingly  portrays  the  wid- 
owed bride’s  discovery  of  her  murdered  hus- 
band ; 

“ And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun  1 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees  ; 


And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run, 

And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze  ! 

She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done, 

And  the  new  morn  she  saw  not ! But  in  peace 
Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore, 

And  moisten’d  it  with  tears  unto  the  core  !” 

Unlike  the  generality  of  youthful  poets, 
Keats’  character  was  one  to  which  his  pub- 
lished poetry  could  afford  but  little  clue. 
His  poetry  is  in  the  last  degree  ideal.  Very 
little  of  it  deals  with  the  realities  of  life  at 
all,  and  the  little  which  can  be  said  to  do  so, 
throws  no  light  on  the  individuality  of  the 
author  himself.  That  his  verses  are  flushed 
all  over  with  the  bright  lights  of  fancy,  and 
that  they  “ move  along  in  a variety  of  soft 
and  majestic  cadences,”  no  one  will  gain- 
say ; yet  they  lose  the  effect  they  otherwise 
would  produce  on  account  of  their  extrava- 
gance. It  is  only  after  a review  of  his 
works  that  we  wonder  that  the  poems  of  a 
man  like  Keats  are  published  and  read, 
while  those  of  men  of  far  greater  learning 
and  ability  are  lost  and  forgotten  ; but  such 
is  the  fortune  of  literary  ambition. 

<mj  J-J.H. 

EVACUATION  DAY. 

On  the  25th  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
1783,  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  departed 
from  our  shores,  and  the  Continental  Army 
took  possession  of  New  York.  The  evacua- 
tion of  New  York  took  place  about  three 
weeks  after  the  American  army  was  dis- 
charged. The  communication  between  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  country  had  been 
unrestricted  for  a year  preceding.  The  bit- 
terness of  war  had  passed  away  and  mutual 
civilities  were  interchanged  between  those 
who  had  lately  fought  for  opportunities  to 
destroy  one  another.  Two  great  armies 
had  at  last  brought  affairs  to  a decided  issue, 
and  the  beginning  of  a new  life  was  unfold- 
ing to  the  American  people.  What  compli- 
cations arose  from  our  rebellion  ! Commu- 
nities were  destroyed  ; households  broken 
up ; father  turned  against  son  and  brother 
against  brother.  The  true  fire  of  patriotism 
was  enkindled,  and  fanned  by  the  breath  of 
foreign  oppression  broke  forth  into  a flame, 
which  presaged  the  destruction  of  monarch- 
ical rule  and  the  annihilation  of  its  sup- 
porters. We  will  not  enter  into  details  re- 
garding the  justifiability  of  the  revolution. 
Various  acts  of  oppression  followed  one 
another  in  such  rapid  succession  that  the 
already  tottering  commonwealth  was  shaken 
to  its  very  foundation.  When  the  human 
mind  is  agitated  by  passion  it  rarely  con- 
sults its  own  interests,  or  is  mindful  of  the 
consequences  of  its  acts.  After  the  Boston 
port  act,  if  the  British  Parliament  had  put 
an  end  to  its  extreme  measure,  the  motives 
to  union  and  open  rebellion  would  have  been 
feeble  ; but  the  violation  of  the  important 
privileges  contained  in  a solemn  charter, 
without  a hearing  of  grievances  and  by  the 
simple  act  of  parliament,  convinced  the  most 
conservative  minds  that  the  cause  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  cause  of  all  the  provinces. 


Thus  through  community  and  identity  of 
interests  union  was  brought  about,  and 
when  once  the  dogs  of  war  were  let  loose, 
the  colonies  took  up  the  gauntlet  as  their 
means  of  redress.  The  friends  of  the  colo- 
nies contended  that  the  laws  governing  them 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  That  they 
were  applied  differently  from  the  established 
mode  of  proceeding,  was  not  denied  ; but 
they  were  defended  on  the  grounds  that 
they  tended  ultimately  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution and  prevent  the  meditated  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 
The  opinion  was  generally  prevalent  in 
England  that  Massachusetts  by  her  rebel- 
lious opposition  to  government  merited  the 
violent  measures  taken  to  coerce  her  people. 
Just  when  a nation  is  allowed  to  rebel 
against  legally  established  authority,  and 
take  in  their  own  hands  the  formation  of  a 
new  mode  of  government  is  a delicate  point 
to  argue  upon.  That  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  mother  country  has  been 
beneficial  to  both  no  one  can  deny.  Sepa- 
rated by  thousands  of  miles  of  water  the 
government  of  the  dependencies  would  ever 
be  a source  of  annoyance  to  England.  The 
present  prosperity  of  our  country,  the  fame 
of  our  schools,  colleges,  societies  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  promotion  of  learning  has 
reached  a point  far  in  advance  of  some  of 
the  older  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  the  cause  which  produced  such 
a happy  effect  could  be  wrong.  Examine 
what  wre  were  one  hundred  years  ago  and 
compare  it  with  our  present  condition.  The 
contrast  suggests  to  us  the  intervention  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  the  evident  mission 
of  the  United  States  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  argues  the  justifiability  of  the 
revolution.  A century  ago  the  population 
of  New  Y'ork  City  numbered  thirty  thousand. 
It  had  been  held  during  seven  years  from 
September,  1776,  by  the  British  army,  partly 
consisting  of  German  soldiery,  using  New 
York  as  headquarters.  Peace  was  finally 
agreed  to  in  1783,  and  on  April  19th,  Gen. 
Washington  read  the  proclamation  to  his 
troops.  Six  months  elapsed  before  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  entire  with- 
drawal of  troops.  The  British  garrison, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
consisted  of  six  thousand — half  English, 
half  Germans,  of  the  Hanoverian  and  Hes- 
sian contingents.  The  fleet  was  under  the 
command  of  Rear-Admiral  Digby,  who  held 
the  shores  of  Long  Island,  Staten  Island 
and  New  Jersey.  The  departure  of  these 
troops  was  the  signal  of  universal  joy. 
General  Washington  and  Governor  Clinton, 
with  their  suites,  made  a public  entry  into 
the  city.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
members  of  the  council,  the  officers  of  the 
American  army,  and  the  citizens  followed 
in  a triumphal  procession.  Those  who  had 
survived  the  shock  of  war,  both  felt  and  ex- 
pressed the  overflowings  of  joy  on  finding 
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their  services  rewarded  with  the  recovery  of 
their  country.  In  the  evening-  a grand  dis- 
play of  fireworks  was  made,  far  surpassing 
anything  every  before  seen  in  the  country. 
Thus  did  our  forefathers  celebrate  the  day 
on  which  the  last  remnants  of  foreign  sover- 
eignty quit  our  shores.  Could  they  behold 
the  grand  demonstration  in  New  York  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  “ centennial,”  great  in- 
deed would  be  their  wonder.  From  a small 
colonial  town  New  York  has  advanced  to 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  cities  of  the  world. 
That  the  patriotic  spirit  engendered  by  our 
forefathers  has  not  yet  died  out  was  borne 
witness  to  by  the  action  of  the  citizens  in 
conducting  the  recent  celebration,  and  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  America  is  the  worse  for  it  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

ST.  JOHN’S  DEAMATIO  ASSOCIATION. 

Thanksgiving  Entertainment,  Thursday, 
November  29,  1883. 

ROB  ROY  OR  AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Rob  Roy  Macgregor  Campbell M.  H.  O’Brien. 

Hamish,  I,  . Qrtnfl  J H.  Amy, 

Robert,  }-hlsSons 1 J.  H.  Russell. 

Henry  Macgregor,  his  Father W.  P.  O’Malley. 

Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie J.  Walsh. 

Francis  Osbaldistone D.  H.  O’Dwyer* 

Rashleigh  Osbaldistone G.  W.  Wallace. 

Sir  Frederick  Vernon T.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Owen '*■ J.  Butler. 

Captain  Thornton S.  Murphy. 

Major  Galbraith E.  Butler. 

MacStuart F.  A.  Barr. 

Dougal F.  Williams,  Jr. 

Jobson J.  J.  Greenwell. 

John  McAlpine M.  W.  Holland. 

Serjeant.  C.  F.  Orben. 

Matthew G.  Giddings. 

Saunders  Wylie Ch.  McCusker. 

Andrew  Fairservice A.  A.  McAleenan. 

Highlanders,  Military,  &c. 

PROGRAMME . 

Music.— March,  u Rendez-vous,” E.  Boettger. 

Prologue J-  Thorndike. 

Act  I.  Scene  I. — The  Village  Inn. 

Scene  II. — A Room  in  the  Bailie’s  House. 
Scene  III. — A Street  in  Glasgow. — E.  Voegtlin 
Scene  IV. — The  Tolbooth. 

Scene  V. — A Cell  in  the  Tolbooth. 

Music. — Polka  Redowa,  “ Wild  Roses, ”..H.  Herrmann. 
Act  II.  Scene  I. — The  College  Gardens. 

Scene  II. — John  McAlpine’s  Change  House 

Music. — Galop,  “New  Years,” C.  Faust 

Scene  III. — The  Clachan  of  Aberfoil, 

E.  Voegtlin 

Music. — Polka,  “ Brunonia,” Fr.  Nitz 

Act  III.  Scene  I. — The  Passof  Lochard — E.  Voegtlin 
Scene  II. — John  McAlpine’s  Change  House 
Scene  III. — Rob  Roy’s  Cave. 

Music. — Waltz,  “ Visions  in  a dream,” E.  Strauss 


in  the  acting;  but,  taking  it  all  together,  it  was 
a success.  The  scenery,  all  painted  for  the 
occasion,  was  magnificent,  and  deserved  the 
frequent  applause  it  received.  The  costumes 
were  W'ell  adapted  as  well  as  the  properties. 
To  us  students  it  seems  wonderful  how  those 
scenes  were  changed  so  rapidly  and  so  noise- 
lessly. It  has  been  well  said  that  the  stage- 
manager  is  able  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his 
onerous  position  ; and,  it  must  be  remarked, 
this  gentleman  performs  a great  amount  of 
work  for  which  little  credit  is  awarded  him 
by  the  public. 

Finally,  the  orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Ad.  Petersen,  added  much  to  the 
evening’s  enjoyment.  We  compliment  the 
Dramatic  Society  and  hope  that  the  next 
public  play  will  equal  and  even  surpass  the 
last  one  in  point  of  scenery  and  correct 
acting. 

THAT  FOOTBALL  GAME. 

On  they  rush,  on  they  crush, 

Skrimmaging,  shouting, 

Nearer  the  goal  they  push 
Screaming  and  shouting 
“ Ho  ! there  our  Foot-ball  Team  ; 

“ Make  for  the  goal,”  we  scream. 

On  to  the  goal  they  rush 
Screaming  and  shouting. 

“ Ho  ! there  our  Foot-ball  Team.” 

Lord  ! how  our  boys  did  scream. 

Blithely  and  merrily  came  our  eleven, 

Their’s  not  hard  knocks  to  shun, 

Their’s  not  to  spoil  the  fun. 

Their’s  but  to  kick  and  run 

Into  the  field  strode  our  jaunty  Eleven. 

Xavier’s  to  the  right  of  them, 

Xavier’s  to  the  left  of  them, 

Xavier’s  in  front  of  them 
Ready  to  skrimmage. 

Pluckily  we  met  the  foe, 

Hard  seemed  our  “ row  to  hoe,” 

Dazed  and  astounded, 

As  to  kicks  the  Xavier’s  know. 

Dazed  and  confounded. 

Quickly  the  ball  they  caught, 

Quickly  our  goal  they  sought, 

Dodging  as  quick  as  thought : — 

On  lookers  wondered. 

Rolled  in  a tangled  heap, 

Still  they  their  ball  did  keep, 

Still  towards  our  goal  did  creep, 

Till  1 Touchdown,’  they  thundered, 

Vain  were  our  efforts  then, 

Vain  were  our  heavy  men 
“ Touchdown,”  again,  again, 

Loudly  they  thundered, 

While  our  boys  pondered. 


Music  by  the  College  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Ad.  Petersen. 

( J.  Thorndike, 

Stage  Managers,  -j  JA  Quackenbljss. 

Properties — F.  Williams,  Jr. 

Scenery — E.  Voegtlin,  Standard  Theatre, 
Costumes — C.  Bucheister. 

Committee  of  Reception  : — M.  P.  Enright,  F.  Gid- 
dings, F.  Cordero,  H.  Myers,  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

* 

* * 

Once  more  we  have  to  chronicle  a success 
for  the  Dramatic  Society.  Rob  Roy  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  point  of  acting, 
scenery  and  stage  management.  Every  one 
knows  the  story  of  Rob  Roy,  so  there  is  no 
necessity  of  telling  it  now  ; all  we  have  to 
say  is  that  every  point  in  the  play  was 
brought  out  in  an  artistic  manner.  We 
n oticed  that  at  times  there  was  a lack  of  unity 


“ Ho  ! there,  our  Foot-ball  Team,” 

Came  a falsetto  scream. 

Cool  and  determined  advance  our  Eleven, 
In  their  duck  vests  arrayed, 

Came  they  all  undismayed, 

As  one  bright  cheery  gleam 
O’er  the  damp  field  did  beam 
From  the  dull  heaven. 

They  had  come  to  do  or  die, 

Lord  ! how  our  rushers  fly  ! 

Soon  the  Xavier’s  ’gin  to  feel 
We  can  play  foot-ball. 

Nearer  their  goal  we  steal 
’Fore  us,  they’re  forced  to  reel, 

As  loud  the  Fordham  call 
Comes  like  a trumpet  peal. 

Dodgers  we  soon  lay  low, 

Rushers  we  take  in  tow, 

Then  while  the  welkin  rings 
Downey  the  foot- ball  brings 
Inside  the  goal  line. 


“ Hurrah  ! for  the  Fordham  Team, 

A clean  1 Touchdown,’  ” we  scream, 

Inside  the  goal  line. 

Then  resolved  a goal  to  score 
Down  on  their  ranks  we  bore. 

And  sooth  the  tale  to  tell, 

Stoutly,  Kew.  kicked  and  well. 

Gently  the  ball  uprose, 

While  in  many  a graceful  pose 
Xavier  boys  wondered. 

Gently  too,  it  downward  fell. 

Inside  the  goal  it  fell, 

Xavier  boys  pondered. 

When  shall  their  glory  fade, 

Oh  the  sweet  goal  they  made, 

Honor  be  given 
Honor  for  the  goal  they  made, 

Honor  to  each  merry  blade 

In  our  Eleven.  Plato,  Jr. 

COMMUNICATION  S, 

The  two  following  postals  have  been  re- 
ceived at  our  office,  and  from  their  nature 
would  seem  to  call  for  a word  from  us. 

Xavier  Office,  Dec.  5th,  1883. 

Dear  Sir — We  hasten  to  make  an  hum- 
ble apology  for  not  mentioning  your  Monthly 
among  our  exchanges.  By  an  oversight  of 
our  youngest  editor  it  was  omitted.  There 
are  hard  words  in  the  notice  of  our  foot- 
ball game  with  your  boys.  We  regret  that 
they  should  have  been  called  for,  but  ’twas 
not  the  first  time  they  might  have  been  truth- 
fully applied.  Yours  Respectfully, 

Editors  Xavier. 

Xavier  Office,  Dec.  5th,  1883. 

Rev.  Mr. — We  can  scarce  see  the  differ- 
ence between  a game  next  Saturday  (holiday 
of  oblig.)  and  one  next  Sunday.  Fact  is,  we 
play  Seton  Hall  men  on  Saturday.  Besides, 
we  are  willing  to  play  your  boys  at  anytime, 
provided  they  come  off  their  own  field  and 
play  in  presence  of  outsiders,  in  which  case 
human  respect,  perhaps,  if  not  politeness, 
may  force  them  to  treat  us  more  civily.  Be- 
sides two  unprovoked  blows  in  the  face,  hard 
names  and  jumping  on  downed  men,  we  can 
prove  that  one  threatened  to  throttle  W. 
Daly,  and  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  whilst 
another  bruised  his  arms  and  legs  so  badly 
that  he  is  now  under  doctor's  treatment ; all 
this,  furthermore,  was  intentional.  Personally 
we  thank  and  respect  you  very  much.  Thanks 
also  for  invitation  next  Thursday. 

Respectfully,  S.  C. 

Besides  the  manifest  bad  taste  of  sending 
communications  of  such  a nature  on  a postal, 
exposed  as  it  is  to  public  gaze,  we  cannot 
help  remarking  in  the  above  an  utter  absence 
of  gentlemanly  feeling  in  the  way  insult  is 
heaped  on  abuse.  At  the  reception  of  the 
first  postal,  we  thought  we  could  dismiss 
the  subject  by  our  remarks  in  the  article  on 
the  Football  Game;  but  when  the  second 
arrived,  we  began  to  fear  the  thing  w’ould 
continue  to  such  an  extent  as  entirely  to 
shatter  our  reputation  to  pieces.  So,  more 
as  a precautionary  measure  for  what  may 
happen  than  aggressive  for  what  has  been 
done,  we  publish  the  above  postals.  We  are 
strongly  urged  to  believe  that  since  the 
failure  to  notice  the  MONTHLY  among  the 
Xavier's  exchanges  was  due  to  an  oversight 
of  its  youngest  editor,  the  tone  of  the  postals 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  thoughtlessness  of 
the  same  youngest  editor  ; but  we  sincerely 
trust  that  the  entire  management  of  the 
Xavier  is  not  left  to  that  youthful  aspirant. 
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the  train  whirls  him  off  to  his  happy  home, 
where  smiling  faces  meet  him  on  every  side. 
If,  as  Scott  says, 
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For,  he  intends  to  make  the  best  of  his 
days  of  liberty,  so  that,  returning  he  may  be 
able  to  bear  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
coming  six  months.  Christmas  is  the  time 
for  strengthening  pleasant  associations,  and 
fostering  affectionate  attachments.  Jealous- 
ies and  quarrels  are  forgotten,  and  kindly 
feelings  are  once  more  awakened  in  hearts 
to  which  they  have  long  been  strangers. 
People  who  were  enemies  before  are  now  re- 
united, and  all  is  kindness  of  one  to  another. 
Hearts  rejoice  and  nature  herself  seems  to 
rejoice  with  them.  At  no  time  of  the  year 
does  earth  wear  so  cheerful  an  aspect  as  at 
Christmas.  Salutary  influences  pervades  all 
nature.  The  very  air  seems  to  whisper  to  us 
of  a nearer  and  closer  communion  with  all 
that  is  good  and  holy.  For, 

Ever  ’gainst  that  season  comes 

Wherein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  ; 

And  then  they  say  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 

The  nights  are  wholesome;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow’d  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Kind  friends  and  patrons,  dear  compan- 
ions, may  this  Christmas  bring  you  nothing 
but  pleasant  memories,  blessed  thoughts, 
happy  experience.  Once  more  we  wish  you 
a Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year. 

J- 


DECEMBER,  1883. 


A CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

A Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New 
Year  is  the  time-honored  salutation  with 
which  we  greet  our  friends  and  patrons. 
Christmas  time!  Oh,  what  a train  of  happy 
thoughts  its  very  name  awakens  in  our 
breasts.  What  scenes  of  happiness  and 
festivity  it  conjures  up.  The  merry  tinkling 
of  the  sleigh-bells,  the  falling  of  the  soft, 
fleecy  snow,  wrapping  the  earth  in  a spot- 
less mantle,  the  devout  worshippers  wending 
their  way  to  church,  there  to  adore  the  King- 
Babe  in  a manger,  the  angelic  strains  poured 
forth  from  the  organs,  the  shouts  of  wonder 
and  delight  with  which  the  little  child  dis- 
plays its  Christmas  treasures,  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  loving  parents  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  its  childish  transports, — all  these  are 
scenes  which  fill  one  with  feelings  of  intense 
joyousness.  For  weeks  has  the  college  boy 
been  dreaming,  both  day  and  night,  of  his 
Christmas  holidays,  and  now  are  all  his 
dreams  realized.  School  books  are  shut  up; 
Horace  and  Virgil,  with  the  much-hated  Eu- 
clid are  thrown  upon  the  highest  shelves,  and 
there  left  alone  in  their  glory.  The  hasty  pre- 
parations are  over.  Hearty  farewells  are 
spoken.  The  last  ringing  cheer  given,  and 


EOOT-BALL. 

Our  boys  played  their  first  game  of  foot- 
ball on  Sunday,  December  26.  The  visiting 
team  was  from  St.  Francis  Xaviers  College, 
Sixteenth  street.  The  ball  was  put  in  mo- 
tion about  half-past  three  o’clock,  and  so 
well  was  it  handled  by  the  Xaviers,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half  hour  they  had  made 
three  touch-downs,  while  our  eleven  failed 
to  score  a point.  Time  being  called,  victor 
and  vanished  took  a few  moments  to 
breathe,  and  then  went  to  w’ork  again.  In 
the  second  half,  after  some  excellent  playing 
on  both  sides,  the  Fordham  boys,  to  the  im- 
mense delight  and  satisfaction  of  the  Facul- 
ty and  the  students,  secured  a touch-down. 
Louis  Adams,  whose  hand  had  been 
badly  wrenched  in  the  beginning  of  the 
game,  and  who,  in  consequence,  was  made 
goal-keeper,  was  called  by  Capt.  Wallace, 
and  by  a beautiful  kick  sent  the  ball  over 
the  enemy’s  goal.  Both  sides  now  seemed 
fully  on  their  mettle,  and  the  struggle  for 
the  next  goal  promised  to  be  a hard  one, 
when  time  was  called,  and  the  game  de- 
clared over.  Cheers  all  around  were  in- 
dulged in,  and  both  teams  proceeded  to  the 
reading-room,  there  to  make  some  much- 
needed  changes  in  their  personal  appear- 
ance. It  would  be  invidious  to  make  excep- 


tions of  good  playing  among  the  Xaviers. 
They  all  played  well  and  played  together. 
They  had  the  advantage  of  our  boys  in  that 
they  were  better  posted  in  the  rules  and  fine 
points  of  the  game.  Our  team,  however,  is, 
as  a whole,  heavier  than  theirs,  and  thus  the 
game  was  made  very  interesting.  Especi- 
ally worthy  of  praise  for  good  playing  among 
our  men  are  Adams,  Plunkett,  Lawless  and 
Downey.  If,  during  the  course  of  the  game 
any  little  unpleasantnesses  arose,  both  teams 
should  attribute  them  to  the  heat  and 
thoughtlessness  of  the  moment,  and  should 
not  let  them  interfere  with  any  future  meet- 
ings between  the  two  colleges. 

Such  are  the  remarks  that  the  writer  had 
prepared  in  reference  to  Sunday’s  game  ; but 
after  reading  the  notice  in  The  Xavier,  and 
a postal  from  the  Editor  of  the  same, 
thoughts  of  a far  different  nature  impel  him 
to  a few  words  more.  The  paragraph 
in  The  Xavier,  partial  and  one-sided  as  it 
certainly  is,  we  might  have  passed  over  in 
silence,  thereby  giving  expression  to  what 
we  feel  in  this  matter ; but  the  postal  calls 
for  a general  reply.  In  the  first  place,  the 
touch-downs  of  Messrs.  Conboy,  Moore, 
and  Cuddihy  were  not  a source  of  “aston- 
ishment to  Fordham  men  in  general,”  for 
the  reason  that  up  to  the  meeting  with  the 
Xaviers  our  boys  had  not  had  even  “ one 
real  practice  game.”  Nor  were  these  same 
touch-downs  a source  of  “ discomfort  to 
Fordham  men  in  general,”  for  -whenever 
there  is  an  up-hill  game  of  any  kind  to  play, 
the  grit  and  reliability  of  Fordham  men  are 
proverbial.  The  self-praise  indulged  in  by 
the,/Xaviers  would  look  better  in  some 
paper  other  than  their  own,  and  their  en- 
deavor to  belittle  the  playing  of  their  oppo- 
nents is,  to  say  the  least,  unsportsmanlike. 
The  kick  by  which  our  boys  won  a goal  was 
not  a “ lucky  ” kick  in  the  sense  which  our 
contemporary  seems  to  insinuate ; on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a precise,  well-judged  kick, 
kicked  by  a man  who  would  do  credit  to  any 
foot-ball  team  in  the  country.  And  then 
“ the  uncalled-for  groaning  and  roughness 
on  the  part  of  their  opponents.”  We  do  not 
wish  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  The  Xavier, 
but  certainly  no  groaning  was  audible  to  the 
writer  except  that  naturally  brought  on  by 
such  laborious  work  as  foot-ball  playing. 
Derisive  groaning  there  was  none.  If  some 
of  our  younger  members  among  the  specta- 
tors were  a little  over-demonstrative,  neither 
our  team  nor  “Fordham  men  in  general” 
should  therefore  be  blamed.  The  remark 
about  roughness  amazes  us.  The  game  was 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  undue  rough- 
ness; and  such  as  there  was,  was  mutual. 
Whether  knowingly  or  not,  some  of  the 
Xaviers  tried  at  times  to  take  advantage  of 
our  boys’  meagre  knowledge  of  the  rules — 
for  instance,  in  stepping  off  eighteen  instead 
of  fifteen  paces — so,  if  at  those  moments, 
things  were  a little  hot,  the  Xaviers  have 
themselves  to  blame.  When  people  under- 
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take  to  play  foot-ball  they  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  handled  with  kid  gloves. 
Besides,  these  gentlemen  must  remember 
that  living  in  the  country  tends  to  develop 
an  amount  of  weight  and  muscle  that  neces- 
sarily tells  on  coming  in  contact  with  city- 
bred  athletes. 

The  postal  mentioned  above  reads  thus  : 

Xavier  Office,  Dec.  5,  1883. 

Dear  Sir : We  hasten  to  make  an  hum- 
ble apology  for  not  mentioning  your 
Monthly  among  our  exchanges.  By  an 
oversight  of  our  youngest  editor  it  was 
omitted.  There  are  hard  words  in  the 
notice  of  our  foot-ball  game  with  your  boys. 
We  regret  that  they  should  have  been  called 
for,  but  ’twas  not  the  first  time  they  might 
have  been  truthfully  applied. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Editors  Xavier. 

It  is  of  a piece  with  the  article  in  The 
Xavier.  We  will  not  be  so  uncharitable  as 
to  suppose  that  the  Monthly  was  omitted 
from  the  exchanges  in  order  that  the  postal 
might  be  written,  but  certainly  it  looks  sus- 
picious. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  remarks  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  postal  reflect  on  all  our 
boys,  and  cannot  be  excused.  Wherever 
the  Fordham  boys  have  gone,  with  what- 
ever college  or  association  they  have  come 
in  contact,  a universal  verdict  of  gentle- 
manly conduct  has  always  been  awarded 
them.  We  have  had  but  little  communica- 
tion with  the  students  of  St.  Francis’.  They 
played  base-ball  with  our  boys  a few  times, 
and  were  always  beaten  in  an  honorable, 
square,  and  gentlemanly  manner,  so  that  we 
fail  to  see  the  truthfulness  or  applicability  of 
the  remark  : “ ’twas  not  the  first  time  that 
hard  words  might  have  been  truthfully  ap- 
plied.” We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  try 
the  patience  of  our  readers,  but  the  occasion 
demands  it.  It  may  be  that  the  Xaviers 
expected  to  “ walk  away  ” with  our  boys  in 
the  foot-ball  game  ; or,  it  may  be  that  the 
authors  of  the  postal  card  and  of  the  edi- 
torial allowed  their  personal  feelings  to  run 
away  with  their  better  judgment.  What- 
ever the  reason,  we  regret  that  the  first  dis- 
agreeable words  in  the  Monthly  should  be 
elicited  by  St.  Francis’;  and,  though  by  no 
means  belligerent,  we  do  not  propose  t® 
stand  meekly  by  and  allow  our  boys  to  be, 
libelled  with  impunity. 

One  Who  Watched  the  Game. 


EEEATA. 

In  the  article  on  Luther,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, the  writer  represented  the  “ Reformer  ” 
as  living  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  in- 
stead of  the  Peasants’  war.  In  the  same 
article,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  para- 
graph, the  word  “ opponent  ” was  printed 
for  “ exponent.” 

* 

■fc  * 

The  following  was  received  : “ The  less 
said  about  the  Knights  of  the  Red  Ribbon 
(as  the  author  has  Christened  theni)  the 
better.  We  congratulate  them  on  their  utter 
want  of  sense.”  Certainly  the  author  may 
think  it  is  witty,  but  we  cannot  see  the 
“ point.”  We  heartily  thank  him  for  his 
congratulations  (?),  and  would  like  to  hear 
some  more  of  his  witty  (?)  remarks. 


We  sent  a copy  of  our  last  number  to  Rev. 
Bro.  Azarias,  of  Rock  Hill,  with  a postal 
requesting  that  our  paper  be  entered  among 
the  exchanges  of  the  Rock  Hill  Monthly. 
The  following  came  in  reply  : 

Rock  Hill  College,  Dec.  10th,  1883. 

Gentlemen — The  announcement  of  the 
publication  of  our  Monthly  was  premature. 
We  have  not  yet  begun  to  print  it,  otherwise 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  exchange 
with  you.  Let  me  congratulate  you  upon 
the  high  character  and  healthy  tone  of  your 
paper.  Very  respectfully, 

Bro.  Azarias. 

* 

* * 

Classics  has  started  a Literary  Circle  to 
meet  once  a week  in  its  class-room.  Its  object 
is  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  the  English  authors,  to  promote  a taste 
for  English  Literature  and  to  advance  its 
members  in  the  art  of  speaking  in  public. 
The  meetings  thus  far,  we  hear,  have  been 
very  successful,  and  the  papers  read  give 
great  promise  for  the  future.  We  congratu- 
late the  class  of  '87,  and  wish  them  success 
in  their  good  work. 

* 

* * 

We  congratulate  you,  Joe,  on  the  sacrifice 
you  have  made  in  giving  up  smoking.  Would 
that  many  another  of  the  boys  would  follow 
your  example;  and  then  class  duties  could 
be  attended  to  with  clearer  heads. 

* 

* * 

We  should  like  to  know  the  age  of  the 
youngest  editor  on  the  Xavier's  staff.  He 
must,  indeed,  be  very  young. 

* 

* * 

We  have  received  several  letters  from 
subscribers  informing  us  of  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  at  Monthly  their  addresses.  In 
reply,  we  would  say,  that  we  sent  a copy  of 
each  number  to  all  the  subscribers,  and  if 
sometimes  the  paper  fails/)  reach  its  des- 
tination, the  Post  Office  authorities  are  to 
blame.  We  are  g/L  though,  to  be  told  of 
this  defect,  and)/en  told,  will  willingly  send 
another  con/  When  subscribers  change 
their  residence,  they  should  send  us  word  as 
soon  /possible. 


/The  construction  of  a new  railway  con- 
necting Fordham  and  Bronxdale  with  the 
Elevated  R.  R.  at  the  Harlem  river,  and, 
through  it,  directly  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  City,  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  have  granted 
the  necessary  permit.  The  new  railway,  to 
be  called  the  New  York, Fordham  and  Bronx- 
dale R.  W.,  beginning  at  the  Harlem  river 
will  extend  along  North  3d  ave.  as  far  as 
the  Home  for  the  Incurables,  where  it  will 
divide  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  will 
run  along  the  east  side  of  the  College 
grounds  direct  to  Bronxdale,  the  other 
along  the  west  side  of  the  College  grounds 
through  Fordham  to  William’s  Bridge.  Its 
completion,  by  securing  a through  line  from 
the  Battery  to  Fordham,  with  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  number  of  trains,  will 


certainly  be  a source  of  rejoicing  to  those  to 
whom  the  changing  of  cars  at  42d  st.  and 
the  infrequency  of  the  trains  often  proved 
causes  of  delay  and  inconvenience.  If  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  grants  the  nec- 
essary permit  immediately  and  they  are  not 
delayed  by  the  City  Authorities  the  stock- 
holders guarantee  to  have  the  road  finished 
within  a year. 

* 

* * 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
Messrs.  Thorndike  and  Williams  for  the 
generous  step  they  have  taken  in  inaugura- 
ting those  delightful  “hops.”  Thanks  to 
these  gentlemen,  we  need  never  spend  a 
dull  evening  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
dancing  fever  is  at  its  height,  and  serves  the 
double  end  of  affording  amusement  to  the 
whole  division,  and  of  giving  the  members 
of  the  dancing  class  a grandt opportunity  of 
practising  their  weekly  lessons.  It  is  some 
time  since  First  Division  was  as  lively  as  it 
is  at  present ; and  this  is  all  owing  to  the 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  two  accomplish- 
ed musicians  mentioned  above.  The  “ hops" 
take  place  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noon, from  four  until  six ; and  on  Sunday 
evenings  after  supper.  It  must  indeed  be 
pleasing  to  “ the  orchestra  ” to  note  the 
spontaneous  manner  in  which  their  efforts 
are  seconded  by  the  dancers ; and  to  say 
that  we  all  feel  grateful  but  feebly  expresses 
our  sentiments  in  this  matter.  Great  credit 
is  also  due  to  Messrs.  Halligan  and  Wallace 
for  the  active  interest  they  manifest  in  di- 
recting the  dancing,  and  in  keeping  order 
on  the  floor.  With  our  gorgeous  Billiard 
and  Reading  Rooms  and  those  exhilarating 
“ hops”  the  winter  cannot  but  pass  quickly 
and  pleasantly.  C. 


IN  MEMOEIAM. 

A few  weeks  ago  New  York  mourned  the 
loss  of  a great  man,  great  not  only  in  the 
eminent  services  he  rendered,  but  more 
especially  in  the  bright  example  which  he 
gave  of  steadfast,  uncompromising,  honest 
devotion  to  duty — the  Hon.  John  McKeon. 
In  this  day  of  corrupt  politics,  such  a man  is 
a God-send ; and  when  we  meet  him  we 
raise  our  hands  and  thank  Heaven  that 
there  are  some  to  be  found  who  can  serve 
their  country  without  forgetting  their  God. 
Mr.  McKeon  was  a strictly  practical  Catho- 
lic ; he  held  several  important  State  offices 
which  his  high  order  of  talents  gained  for 
him,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  In  1871,  he  received 
from  St.  John’s  the  honorary  degree  of  LL. 
D.  The  last  public  office  he  filled  was  that 
of  District  Attorney  of  New  York,  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1881  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  He  died  consoled  by  the  last  rites 
of  the  Church  ; and  the  concourse  of  distin- 
guished men  that  attended  the  obsequies, 
attested  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  year  improvement  is  the  watchword 
of  1st  Division.  Through  the  exertions  of 
our  worthy  and  active  Prefect,  Mr.  Pittat,  an 
entire  regeneration  of  the  play  halls  has  been 
set  on  foot,  and  already  a good  part  of  the 
old  place  wears  a delightfully  new  face.  Let 
an  old  Fordhamite  pay  us  a visit  now  and 
he  will  be  amazed  at  the  change  the  Billiard 
and  Reading-rooms  have  undergone.  Both 
these  apartments  are  painted  in  bright, 
cheery  tints,  the  ceilings  are  ornamented 
with  graceful  frescoes,  and  abundant  light 
is  supplied  through  neat  chandeliers.  A 
set  of  new  billiard  tables,  with  all  their  ap- 
pointments, have  been  purchased  of  Mr. 
Collender ; and,  resting  as  they  do  on 
pretty  squares  of  Brussels  carpet,  help 
greatly  to  make  the  billiard-room  a first- 
class  parlor.  The  reading-room  is  also  laid 
with  Brussels  carpet,  and  together  with  the 
new  chandeliers  and  comfortable  old  arm 
chairs,  will  give  anybody  an  appetite  for 
reading  there.  “ So  when  you  feel  cold 
outside,  John,  go  into  the  reading-room.” 
But  one  thing  only  is  still  wanting:  careful- 
ness on  our  part.  We  have  the  good  things 
now  ; let  us  take  care  that  an  excessive  en- 
joyment of  them  do  not  prevent  us  from 
keeping  them.  Rumor  also  has  it  that  the 
work  of  reconstruction  is  still  to  go  on  in 
connection  with  our  gymnasium.  Hearty 
thanks  and  co-operation  are  due  the  origin- 
ator of  these  several  improvements. 

* * 

The  first  Full  Dress  Hop  of  the  season 
was  given  on  the  night  of  December  9th,  in 
the  play  room.  The  floor  of  the  room  was 
previously  prepared  with  melted  tallow  can- 
dles. The  following  is  the  programme  : 
Grand  March  — “13  Days,”  — Aron. 
Waltz — “ The  Queen’s  Lace  Handkerchief,” 

— Strauss. 

Heel  and  Toe  — “ Gymnasium  ” Polka  — 

Waldteufel. 

Waltz  — “January  3,  ’84”  — Chronos. 
“ Au  Revoir.” 

1st  Floor  Manager — George  Wallace. 

) J.  Halligan, 

Assistants  > A.  Quackenboss, 

) G.  Plunkett. 

The  orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Thorndike  and  Williams. 

SODALITY  RECEPTION. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  9th,  at 
the  usual  hour,  the  First  Division  Sodality 
held  their  regular  meeting  in  the  small 
chapel.  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev. 
Father  Doucet,  S.  J.,  during  which  the 
office  was  recited  by  the  members.  After 
Mass  a number  of  postulants,  with  lighted 
candles  approached  the  altar,  where  they 
knelt  while  the  “ Te  Deum  ” was  sung; 
afterwards  came  a few  words  of  exhortation 
from  the  Director.  Then  each  in  turn  knelt 
within  the  altar  railing,  and  read  his  act  of 
consecration.  It  is  seldom  we  witness  a 


more  edifying  action  on  the  part  of  our  fel- 
low-students than  when,  of  their  own  free 
will  and  with  a strong  belief  of  benefits  to 
be  derived,  they  enroll  themselves  in  our  So- 
dality of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Our  Sodality 
is  this  year  under  the  careful  guidance  of 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  S.  J.,  and  the  twenty- 
eight  candidates  received  on  Sunday  affords 
us  ample  proof  of  the  great  interest  he  mani- 
fests in  it. 


SECOND  DIVISION  ENTERTAINMENT 

By  our  Glee  Club,  December  18,  1883. 

The  following  programme  was  carried  out 
with  marked  ability  : — 

THE  NERVOUS  MAN  AND  THE  MAN  OF 
NERVE. 


A FARCE  IN  TWO  ACTS. 

Myers  Gee  Aspen,  Esq.  (a  nervous  man). . . J.  T. Waldron 
Cormac  MacShane  (a  man  of  nerve). . .James  Reilley,  Jr 
Mr.  Vivian  (a  country  gentleman). . .Joseph  A.  del  Solar 

Doctor  Oxyde  (a  Physician) Manuel  Llaguno 

Captain  Burmish  1 1 Harry  E.  Clark 

Lord  Lounge  Vmen  about  town-!  Chas.  H.  McGrath 
Lord  Leech  ) ( Thomas  L.  Lillis 

£«**  l Mr.  Aspen’s  servants \ Charles  E.  Simpson 

lorn  ) * | George  C.  Kirby 

Mr.  Clackett  (a  landlord) Wm.  L.  Crowley 

Topnot James  M.  Keeler 

Tom Charles  D.  Vogeley 

Waiter Michael  J.  Sweeney 

Me  Nab  ) 


William/ 


Bailiffs. 


(Charles  H.  Schumacher 

(Frederick  J.  Seibel 

Servants,  Tenants,  etc. 

(Professor  A.  Petersen 
Overture-Duet J Mr.  Juan  Thorndike 

Act  I.  Scene  I. — Mr.  Aspen’s  Chambers  in  London. 
Scene  II. — Apartments  at  Lord  Leech’s. 

Scene  III. — Same  as  in  Scene  I. 

Song James  M.  Keeler 

Act  II.  Scene  I. — The  Red  Lion  Inn. 

Scene  IL — Room  in  the  Manor  House. 

Song. — “O’Hoolahan  Pat” James  T.  Waldron 

Concluding  with  the  one-act  Farce  of 


SPECIMEN  OF  FIRST  GRAMMAR. 

The  First  Grammar  gave  an  exhibition  of 
their  studies  before  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  and  the 
usual  classes.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  declamations, 
and  English,  Latin  and  Greek  compositions, 
and  the  recitations  of  class  matter.  A well- 
marked  feature  of  the  whole  affair  was  the 
neatness  with  which  the  exercises  were  gone 
through.  The  boys  showed  themselves  ready 
and  accurate  in  rendering  the  translations 
and  their  whole  manner  of  answering  the 
questions  put  to  them,  attested  the  careful 
direction  they  receive  from  their  respected 
teacher,  Mr.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  S.  J.  Well 
worthy  of  note  were  the  original  Greek  and 
Latin  compositions  of  Masters  Lennon  and 
Simpson,  and  the  English  exercise  by  Master 
Harrington.  Great  hopes  are  entertained 
of  this  class,  and  the  success  of  their  speci- 
men predicts  well  for  its  future. 

* 

* tfc 

On  the  morning  of  December  nth,  the 
Philosphers  made  a very  creditable  display  of 
their  class  matter.  The  following  is  the 
programme  : 

CONCERTATIO  PHILOSOPHICA. 
Disseret  de  existentia  certidudinis, 

Dom.  O'Malley. 

Theses  ex  Logica. 

1.  Absurdus  est  Scenticismus. 

2.  Immediatus  intuitus  convenientiae  aut 

discrepantiae  inter  duas  ideas  est  mo- 
tium  infallibile  certitudinis. 

3.  Universalia  non  sunt  mera  nomina  et 

quamvis  nullam  extra  existentiam 


highest  price  for  old  clothes. 

Leip  Johnson  (a  returned  Californian, 

rough  and  ready) James  J.  Blun 

Dr.  Squozzle  (a  queer  fish,  fellow  R.  C of 

Sturgeons) Charles  FI.  McGrath 

Cuffee  (head  waiter  of  the  Railway  Hotel) 

Edgar  T.  Kearns 
Scene — Railway  Hotel. 

Finale — 11  The  Old  Kentucky  Home” Glee  Club 

Reception  Committee  : — Antonio  Gonzales,  Jas.  F. 
Devling,  Michael  J.  Sweeney. 


DEBATE. 

On  Monday,  November  26th,  the  first 
semi-public  debate  was  held  in  the  Study 
Hall  before  the  Rev.  Faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents of  1st  and  2d  Divisions,  Mr.  Mead  in 
the  chair.  The  subject  under  discussion, 
“Was  the  American  Revolution  justifiable  ?” 
was  appropriate  for  the  day,  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York, 
and  well  calculated  to  call  forth  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  debaters.  Messrs.  Halligan  and 
Dougherty  spoke  for  the  affirmative  and 
Messrs.  Lawless  and  Roach  for  the  nega- 
tive. All  the  gentlemen  showed  themselves 
well  prepared  to  sustain  their  several  parts, 
and  the  warmth  with  which  they  pressed 
their  arguments  elicited  frequent  applause. 
Mr.  J.  Walsh,  in  his  usual  clear  style,  eluci- 
dating several  points  of  the  question,  mate- 
rially aided  both  sides,  while  Mr.  Cuniff 
favored  the  audience  with  a humorous  dis- 
claimer of  anything  like  loyalty  or  allegi- 
ance due  by  the  Americans  of  ’76  to  His 
Honor,  John  Bull.  The  decision  was  held 
over  for  a subsequent  meeting.  E.  K.  D. 


habeant  earum  objecta,  non  sunt  ipsa 
merum  mentis  figmentum,  sed  habent 
fundamentum  in  re. 

4.  Ratiocinium  materialiter  et  formaliter 
verum  est  infallibile  motivum  certitu- 
dinis. 

Defendet,  Dom.  J.  Dunn. 
Arguent,  Dom.  J.  Downey. 

Dom.  J.  Walsh. 

Ex  Philosophia  Morale 

1.  Debet  esse  aliquis  finis  ultimus  pro 

homine. 

2.  Nullum  objectum  creatum  protest  esse 

finis  ultimis  hominis. 

3.  Deus  solus  est  finis  ultimus  objectivus 

hominis. 

Defendet,  Dom.  O’Dwyer. 
Arguent,  Dom.  J.  Butler. 


HOME  ITEMS. 

13  Days  ! Ma  conscience  ! 

Who  “got  sat  on  ” ? Billiard  Room  Offi- 
cers. 

The  beautiful  gold  medal  presented  by  A. 
Morosini  for  the  100  yards  dash  was  won  by 
C.  Perez. 

We  see  by  the  last  number  of  the  George- 
town College  Jour?ial  that  Walter  Kernan 
is  Captain  of  the  Georgetown  Base  Ball 
Nine.  Walter  played  Short-Stop  on  the 
Rose  Hills  last  year. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  McKaig  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  us  on  account  of  sickness. 
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A letter  has  been  received  by  our  worthy 
‘ chief  ’ from  J.  Watson.  He  is  well. 

There  will  be  a nursery  built  for  the 
Knights  of  the  Red  Ribbon.  All  contribu- 
tions towards  this  most  worthy  object  are 
thankfully  received  at  our  office. 

The  Philosophers  went  to  the  city  a few 
days  before  St.  Catharine’s  Day.  They  saw 
Henry  Irving  and  were  delighted  with  him. 

The  following  old  students  paid  us  a visit 
during  the  past  days  : Rev.  J.  J.  Quinn,  ’76  ; 
F.  Dowley.  ’83 ; A.  Thorndike,  Aspell 
Brothers,  W.  Schaeffer,  F.  Gearon,  PI.  Quinn, 
Mr.  McCormick,  L.  Donohue,  J.  Halligan. 

Father  Racicot,  former  Vice-President  of 
St.  John's,  lias  been  appointed  Rector  of 
Woodstock  College. 

Father  Bourseaud,  Ex-Private  Secretary 
to  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  General,  and  now  a 
Socius  of  the  New  York  and  Maryland 
Provincial, and  Father  Higgins, Fix-Provincial 
of  Missouri,  paid  a visit  to  the  College  last 
month. 

We  welcome  to  our  table  the  St.  Viateur's 
College  Journal. 

The  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
was  celebrated  by  a Solemn  High  Mass, 
Father  Halpin  being  celebrant,  assisted  by 
Father  McTammany  as  Deacon,  and  by  Mr. 
Fagan  as  Sub-Deacon.  In  the  evening 
Solemn  Benediction  was  given,  and  a ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Father  Jouin.  The 
Choir  sang  in  the  morning  Batlman’s  Mass 
in  G.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer 
sang  for  the  first  time  in  our  College  Chapel. 
In  the  morning,  at  an  early  mass,  all  the  boys 
received  Holy  Communion. 

Rev.  Father  Gockeln  paid  us  a visit  at  the 
end  of  last  month. 

Piermont  ought  to  feel  proud  ’of  her  six 
heroes,  whose  philanthropic  acts  at  the  New- 
burgh Centennial  contributed  much  towards 
making  that  day  a memorable  one  for  the 
“ Queen.” 

We  kindly  ask  those  several  gentlemen  (?) 
whose  subjects  for  conversation  are  anything 
but  edifying,  to  remember  that  the  Junior 
Class  requires  more  than  what  their  general 
behavior  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  Classes  of  Dancing  and  Fencing  are 
now  in  running  order.  Mr.  Robert  Rut- 
ledge, Professor  of  Dancing,  has  already 
won  much  applause  for  himself. 

John  says,  “ Hollowed  is  his  Kingdom.” 

A choice  assortment  of  “ Plolyday  Pres- 
ents ” in  cigars  can  now  be  had  at  the  store. 

The  “ Spiel  Brothers  ” are  steady  visitors 
at  the  hop. 

We  congratulate  our  “cop”  on  his  new 
trotter,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a Trojan. 

Rumor  has  it  that  a Grand  Ball  is  to  take 
place  after  the  Vacations. 

Mr.  Klug  is  our  new  barber. 

Special  permission  had  been  given  to  the 
“Bailie”  to  go  home  a week  sooner  than 
the  others  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the 

train. 

Our  gymnasium  is  so  far  in  advance,  that 
several  gymnasium  builders  have  sent  up 
their  estimates  of  costs. 

Some  of  the  boys  rejoiced  that  our  Rev. 
Vice-President  lost  his  voice.  We  know  the 
reason  why. 

Our  Rev.  Vice-President  gave  retreats  at 
the  Ursuline  Convent,  East  Morrisania,  and- 
to  the  Xavier  Sodality  of  which  Rev.  P.  F. 
Dealy  is  Moderator. 

Rev.  Chris.  O’Reilly,  ’76,  was  present  at 
our  Thanksgiving  entertainment. 


We  have  received  the  following  exchanges: 
The  Varsity , Chaddock,  School  Migma , 
Niagara  Index,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic, 
Hamilton  College  Monthly,  Premier,  George- 
town College  Journal,  Piirdue,  Richmond 
College  Messenger,  Deaf  Mute,  Mu  Omi- 
cronicle,  Sentinel,  Richmond  Literary  Mis- 
cellany, The  Sunbeam,  Lafayette  College 
Journal,  Xavier. 

Sexton  and  Dion,  the  professional  billiard- 
players,  gave  an  exhibition  in  our  Hall.  The 
orchestra  helped  to  pass  the  afternoon  away. 
Prizes  were  given  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors in  the  Athletic  Sports  of  the  three 
Divisions.  The  prize  stand  of  First  Division 
was  especially  admired. 

Who  wanted  to  treat  the  philosophers  to 
Turkey  on  Friday  night  ? 

The  improvements  in  the  Billiard  Room 
and  Reading  Room  cost  $1,300. 

Seton  Hall  has  organized  a Foot  Ball 
Team.  If  they  play  Foot  Ball  as  well  as 
Base  Ball,  we  fear  that  sickness  will  prevent 
our  eleven  from  meeting  them. 

The  list  of  contributions  for  the  Reading 
and  Billiard  Room  Fund  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  Morgan  O’Brien,  ’72 $25 

Mr.  Joyce,  ’61 10 

Mr.  Mark  Fitzpatrick 20 

Mr.  Albert  Dubeau 5 

Mr.  Juan  Fernandez 5 

Mr.  Andrew  Dickinson 5 

Mr.  John  McGuire 5 

Mr.  William  Howley 1 


$76 

Others  who  have  promised  to  give  some- 
thing will  have  their  names  on  the  next 
Journal. 

Mr.  Joyce,  ’61,  and  Mr.  T.  Neville,  ’59, 
were  present  at  our  play. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Madigan  has  left  us,  never  more 
to  return. 

Was  that  inexpressible  quintessence  of 
diffusability  perpetrated  in  the  Debating  So- 
ciety “ something  worthy  of  a Rhetorician?” 

The  joy  at  Father  Rector’s  recovery  was 
clearly  evinced  by  the  hearty  applause  given 
him  upon  his  entrance  into  the  Study  Hall  to 
attend  the  Philosopher’s  Specimen. 

“ The  delegate  ” has  been  collecting  the 
car  fare  necessary  to  take  him  home  lor 
vacation. 

“ He  ” declares  that  things  have  been  put 
on  the  correct  end  of  the  table  at  last. 

It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  the  smallest 
man  in  the  house  has  the  biggest  appetite, 
and  the  largest  the — transeat. 

“The  trio”  are  getting  more  aggressive 
than  ever,  since  they  have  seen  their  names 
in  print. 

The  elections  for  next  term  promise  to  be 
hot. 

Among  the  choice  expressions  in  “ their  ” 
new  vocabulary  are  : “ crawl,”  “ squashed,” 
“ crushed,”  “ sat  on.” 

The  boys  at  the  Hall  must  be  exceedingly 
good  ; we  can  scarcely  get  an  item  concern- 
ing their  doings.  To  obviate  the  difficulty 
we  must  appoint  a special  correspondent  on 
Third  Division. 

The  Seniors  were  exempted  from  studies 
on  the  evening  of  their  Specimen  ; and  en- 
joyed a pleasant  hour  and  a half  in  the  Bil- 
liard Room. 

Why  do  you  always  stare  at  me  when  you 
pass  ? 

John,  you  should  not  be  so  pronounced  in 
your  anti-total  abstinence  views. 

It  was  on  the  front  steps  of  First  Division, 


some  one  said  that  what  we  call  Indian  Sum- 
mer is,  in  Europe,  called  St.  Catharine’s  Sum- 
mer. One  of  the  Seniors  remarked  : we  had 
our  St.  Catharine’s  Summer  in  the  city  a few 
nights  ago.”  “Yes,”  replied  one  of  the  by- 
standers, “ and  it  took  more  than  one  swal- 
low to  make  that  Summer. 

Professor  White  lectured  in  our  Hall  on 
December  10th  on  Phonography. 

After  seven  lectures,  you  can  write  as  fast 
as  a man  naturally  speaks. 

There  is  some  talk  about  starting  a Bicycle 
Club.  Let  us  hear  more  about  it,  Alex,  of 
the  fiery  stead. 

The  go-as-you-please  on  Thanksgiving 
morning  was  won  by  Dooley.  Xavier  took 
2d  place  and  W.  Walsh  3d  place.  The  pools 
added  greatly  to  the  excitement  of  the  hour. 
They  won  200  cheroots.  In  the  afternoon 
smaller  races  took  place,  but  they  were  not 
worthy  of  note. 

H.  P.,  ’87  says  that  the  best  part  of  the 
Thanksgiving  play  was  the  acting  and  think- 
ing of  the  soldiers.  Pie  was  a soldier. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Amy 
on  their  excellent  performance  in  their  heavy 
thinking  parts. 

Some  of  the  students  say  that  they  have  to 
study  24  hours  on  holydays  and  an  hour  ex- 
tra on  class  days. 

We  hear  that  the  class  of  Geometry  is 
going  to  give  an  exhibition  of  their  knowl- 
edge before  the  Faculty  and  all  the  boys.  We 
have  heard  so  much  about  the  wonderful 
knowledge  that  class  has,  that  we  look  to- 
wards their  public  exhibition  with  great  anx- 
iety. 

It  is  high  time  that  certain  children  should 
see  that  they  are  doing  a very  selfish  and 
ungentlemanly  thing  in  keeping  keys  lent 
them  by  their  Prefects. 

We  were  asked  if  that  remark  about  the 
F.  C.  T.  C.  badge  in  our  last  number,  was  a 
joke.  Certainly  not.  We  would  like  it  to 
be,  because  we  know  quite  well  that  the  truth 
is  very  often  very  disagreeable. 

We  are  sorry  but  we  cannot  help  it. 
There  is  not  a witty  or  a funny  man  among 
the  editors.  So,  do  not  look  out  for  jokes. 

The  class  of  ’84  most  cordially  thank  Mr. 
J.  J.  Walsh  for  the  feast  to  which  he  treated 
them  on  the  evening  of  December  1 ; and  are 
deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  O’Malley,  in  whose 
room  the  spread  was  enjoyed. 

The  debates  in  the  Class  of  English  Belles 
Lettres  are  becoming  very  interesting. 

The  Sophomores  were  astounded  to  ob- 
serve how  quickly  our  Rev.  Vice-President 
regained  his  voice  on  Wednesday  morning, 
December  12th. 

Where  is  that  Glee  Club  that  some  enter- 
prising gentleman  with  no  voices  were  going 
to  start  ? 

Once  more  we  say  and  this  for  the  last 
time,  that  we  compliment  the  Knights  of  the 
Red  Ribbon  on  their  utter  want  of  sense, 
manliness  or  gentlemanly  behavior.  Take 
them  in  anything  and  you  will  soon  find  out 
to  what  species  of  beings  they  belong.  We 
also  want  to  state  that  there  is  nothing 
witty  or  funny  about  these  remarks.  It  is 
the  plain  truth,  and  “ they  ” know  too  well 
that  what  we  say  of  them  is  quite  applicable 
to  them. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  said  that  the 
Items  were  not  funny,  wants  a situation  on 
the  paper.  Let  him  apply  at  the  Office. 

Some  indignant  member  of  Third  sends 
the  following : The  Glee  Club  of  this  Divi- 
sion had  just  been  organized;  and  before 
the  end  of  three  weeks  it  was  broken  up — 
and  by  whom  ? Not  so. 
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520  Broadway, 


ID  AT.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish- 
ing to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a large  assort- 
ment of 


Madison  Avenue,  rear  of  the 
Cathedral. 


OPPOISTE 

ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL. 


NEW  YORK. 


New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST. 

Wm.  T.  A.  Hart 

ALSO  SUPPLIES 

Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

OFFICES  : 

Madison  Are.  rear  of  the  Calhedral. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  I uproved  Instrnclioii  of  DsHMntcs, 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading 
taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


mm  household  mm, 

Comprising  nearly  200  Volumes,  at  15,  25  and 
40  cents  each;  the  cheapest  Catholic  Literature 
ever  published.  Complete  Lists  sent  free  upon 
application.  Address, 

D.  & J.  SADLIER  & CO., 

31  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


Francis  C.  Devlin,  A.  M. 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69. 


James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  ’80. 


DEVLIN  & FOX, 

^loiynra  & | ounscllors  at  | atu, 


EDWIN  R.  OGDEN.  STEPHEN  A.  WALL. 

£.  H.  OGDEN  & CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hanie  Clip. 

83  & 85  MECHANIC  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  & CO., 


926  Sixth  Avenue. 
AVareroonis,  67  Prince  Street. 


Temple  Court, 


Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  A Bananas 


Residence,  617  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


3—9  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Terms  Cash. 


92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND 

Exchange  on  United  States. 


Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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Fill  and  Winter. 


tycci'T  Sir : 

91T/t^  TiupaMatloiio  fyoT 
eF,af  C cunb  ^^Mifcc-T  citc  now 
fn%  opeucb  onb  com  - 
pte to  ^IWj*  oompTioc  ciM 
I' fie  |BaMM  ©poueftiee  At 

^aglish  and  j^neijch  (j^oods 

|o-t  l^euUfemciiY  ^J|car. 

an  ea/t>ftj  hMopectiou  io 
^eepecl>f>i  id  ft  j-  oofici  t'eb. 
DYv-ij-  An  iftj, 

ANDREW  J.  C0NN1CK, 

220  Fifth  Ave. 

Opp.  Hotel  Brunswick. 

New  York,  Fall  and  Winter,  1883. 


Baker  & Godwin, 


hinting  House  Establish:!!  1850, 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  POINTING. 

Special  Attention  given  to  this  Class  of  Work. 
This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  aud  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  IC^Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  & GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St , 

Bet.  Duane  and  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

245  & 268  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


BRANDES’ 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

MEAIS  AT  A 1. 1.  HOURS, 

N.  E.  Corner  of  12d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 


KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  In  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  In  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

MORENO’S 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4 East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Pictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon, 
Though  for  half  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 

CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO, 
A.  SCHWARTZ  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  & Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

The  Leo  Cigars  & Cheroots 

Are  Smoked  in  all  the  Leading  Colleges  of  the  IJ.  S. 
Manufactured  of  Pure  Havana  Fillers  and  San  Domingo 
Wrappers,  by  DING  FEEDER  <fc  LIBKO, 
39  & 41  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

2000  lbs.  TO  THE  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  COAL, 
Yard,  521  & 523  W.  55tl»  St., 

Bet.  10th  & llth  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  Into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  Including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


‘HorMptut  ffiotttf/Itj* 

TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  Commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day-  Scholars  is  60 

Half-Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev,  P,  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 


OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8,000,000  of  the  “No.  1 ” sold  annually. 

In  380  Number*:  Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re- 
ceipt Of  385  Cents. 

I vison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & Co.,  New  York. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


C.  H.  MYERS  Sl  BRO., 


IMPORTERS  OF 


BALTIMORE,  Md. 


MIER  STUCK  ARE), 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGK 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 


DONOVAN  A LONDEP.GAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


Broad  way  and  Houston  St, 
Eighth  Ave.  and  42d  St 


SMOKE  THE  BEST! 

KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  grades  of 

OLD  COLDEN  LEAF 
and  the  PUKEST  RICE  PAPER  in  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos.  SELECT  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  Caporal  J4,  St  James  Sweet  Capo- 
ral  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Bros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smoking  Tobacco,  cut 
expressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BOOKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughont  the 
world. 


James  Olweia,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carriqan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

OTIEjS  ©hWEIili  4 C0., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 

FCllJIMAil  IKMIU^ 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
Ing  and  Day  School,  for  Y’oung  Ladles,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Servatius.  It  is  eminently  select. 
French  Is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  Its. 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


FINE  CLOTHING 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


Vol.  II. 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,  N.  Y.,  JANUARY,  1884. 

No.  8. 

A WELL  WISHING  TO  OUR  FATHER  THE 
CARDINAL. 

A low,  dark,  rocky  coast  in  the  Western  Isles; 

And  there,  an  arrow-flight  from  off  the  shingle, 

Was  the  Scarlet  Mount : the  great  gray  sea  between 
Drave  up  the  Straits  of  the  King,  and  evermore 
The  Norway  winds  were  chanting  weird  sea  songs 
Above  the  gorses  on  the  mountain-top. 

In  that  olden  time  a Queen  of  Norseland  dwelt 
In  exile  on  those  coasts,  and  alway  when 
The  evening  sun  fell  back  with  golden  buckler 
A front  the  dusk,  she  clomb  the  mount  and  stood 
Within  the  pathway  of  the  Norway  winds, 

“For  that,”  she  said,  14  they  bring  me  many  thoughts, 
And  oh  ! the  heart’s-ease  in  their  melodies  ! ” 

Father,  now  is  thy  eventide  ; thou  standest 
Far  up  anear  our  God,  and  many  winds 
Blow  down  the  sea  of  rounded  years  that  ebbs, 
Chiming  changefully,  across  thy  priestly  life, 

And  oh  ! the  heart’s-ease  in  their  melodies  ! 

Save  God  and  thou  none  know  the  sweetest  tones 
That  drift  along  those  winds  ; yet  some  are  heard 
By  us,  and  they  are  all  assoilcd  of  ruth, 

And  so  our  gladsomeness  goes  out  with  thine. 

We  hear  in  part  a hymn  that  throbbed  adown 
The  dawning  year  when  thy  new-anointed  hand 
First  held  the  massgrail  up  to  God,  and  thoughts 
Like  these  thy  Angel  breathed  athwart  the  chords  : 

“ The  water  mingleth  with  the  wine,  in  Blood 
Of  God  the  drops  are  lost, — thus  may  his  heart 
Be  lost  in  Thine,  O fair  my  King,  my  God  ! ” 

And,  Father,  now  we  touch  again  these  chords, 

And  pray  as  did  the  Angel  in  the  dawn, 

That  through  this  eve  until  the  dark,  through  night 
Unto  /he  day  which  hath  no  night,  thy  heart 
Blenfl  wholly  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Christ, 

As  me  water  and  wine  slipt  each  in  each  when  first 
Wilh  tremblement  you  offered  sacrifice. 


THE  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  THE  PRIEST- 
/ HOOD  OF  HIS  EMINENCE  JOHN, 
CARDINAL  McOLOSKEY. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  priests  to 
celebrate  the  golden  jubilee  of  their  priest- 
hood ; so  that  we,  of  St.John’s  College,  may 
well  congratulate  its  first  President  on  his 
fiftieth  anniversary.  The  wear  and  tear  of  a 
priestly  life  too  often  cuts  short  the  life- 
threads  of  God’s  zealous  servants.  But  a 
bright  exception  offers  itself  in  the  life  of 
John,  Cardinal  McCloskey — a life  full  of  ac- 
tivity and  devotion  to  the  care  of  souls ; a 
life  peaceful  and  unmoved  amid  the  attacks 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  ; a life  passed 
like  the  Divine  Model’s  in  doing  good  ; a 
life  which  can  await  tranquilly  and  confi- 
dently its  close,  leaving  behind  it  no  enemies 
within  or  without  the  fold  ; a rare  life  of  two 
score  years  and  ten  of  priestly  labor  crowned 
in  due  time  with  the  Episcopal  mitre,  and 
later  on  with  that  of  an  Archbishop,  till 


finally  the  Cardinal’s  hat  showed  Rome's 
appreciation  of  his  signal  services  to  the 
Church  in  wisely  guiding  the  flock  commit- 
ted to  his  pastoral  care. 

“ Thou  hast  given  him  his  heart’s  desire 
and  hast  not  withholden  the  will  of  his  lips.” 
Not  unfitting  words,  for  assuredly  his  heart’s 
desire  was  the  priesthood,  and  the  will  or 
request  of  his  lips  was  that  this  holy  func- 
tion might  be  so  exercised  as  to  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  souls. 
“ Thou  hast  presented  him  with  the  bless- 
ings of  sweetness for  can  aught  be  so 
sweet  as  to  be  able  to  look  upon  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  Church,  not  only  in  his 
Archdiocese,  but  in  those  sees  formerly 
under  his  charge  ? “Thou  hast  set  on  his 
head  a crown  of  precious  stones  the 
jeweled  mitre,  forerunner  of  that  crown  of 
justice  laid  up  for  him  in  heaven.  “ He 
asked  life  of  Thee  and  Thou  hast  given  him 
length  of  days  forever  and  ever.”  Yes, 
length  of  days  here,  for  we  are  celebrating 
his  golden  jubilee — length  of  days  forever 
and  ever  hereafter,  for  that  priesthood  is 
unending.  The  immortal  soul  has  been 
stamped  with  a character,  which  shall 
endure  as  long  as  the  soul  shall  last — even 
forever  and  ever. 

Fifty  years  have  gone  since,  on  the  day  of 
his  ordination,  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  and  repeated  after  the  Bishop  the 
awful  words  of  Holy  Mass.  And  when, 
in  a ripe  old  age,  he  shall  be  gathered  to 
his  Fathers,  forever  a priest,  in  the  Heavenly 
Temple,  he  shall  stand  once  more  at  the 
altar's  foot,  clad  in  the  robe  of  justice,  to 
repeat  after  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  to 
offer  in  union  with  Him,  who  is  both  Priest 
and  Victim,  the  sacrifice  of  the  spotless 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  woild. 

It  is  the  heartfelt  prayer  of  his  children 
that  the  promise  be  fulfilled  in  his  case. 
“ I will  fill  him  with  length  of  days  and  I will 
show  him  My  salvation.” 

THE  CARDINAL, 

Cardinal  McCloskey  was  born  ih  Brooklyn 
in  the  year  1810.  He  received  his  education 
at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmittsburgh, 
Md.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1834,  and 
shortly  after  his  ordination  was  sent  by 
Bishop  Dubois  to  Rome  to  receive  the  bene- 


fit of  two  years  of  additional  study.  He  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
had  for  a fellow-student  the  late  Paul  Cul- 
len, Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

On  Father  McCloskey ’s  return  to  America, 
he  was  appointed  to  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
New  York,  and  when  Bishop  Hughes 
opened  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  St. 
John’s,  Fordham,  he  became  its  first  presi- 
dent. Within  ten  years  from  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  he  was  named  Bishop  of 
Axiern,  in  partibus  infidelium,  and  Coad- 
jutor to  the  Bishop  of  New  York.  On  March 
10,  1844,  he  was  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Hughes.  In  1847  the  diocese  of  New  York 
was  divided  ; Bishop  McCloskey  was  sent  to 
Albany  to  build  up  a new  see,  and  Bishop 
Timon  was  consecrated  for  Buffalo.  The 
new  diocese,  under  his  wise  and  prudent 
care,  developed  rapidly — a beautiful  Ca- 
thedral was  erected,  churches  and  schools 
were  built,  and  religious  orders  of  men  and 
women  flourished  during  his  seventeen  years 
as  chief  pastor  of  Albany. 

Upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Hughes, 
in  1864,  the  Bishop  of  Albany  was  named 
his  successor.  During  the  twenty  years, 
over  which  his  government  of  the  arch-dio- 
cese has  extended,  he  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  tact  and  conciliatory  spirit  which  he 
has  displayed,  thus  keeping  harmony  and 
unity  of  action  among  his  priests,  who  are  of 
all  nationalities.  He  has  greatly  encouraged 
religious  orders,  both  of  men  and  women — 
more  especially  those  devoted  to  works  of 
mercy  and  education,  and  has  patronized 
Catholic  societies  and  unions  of  all  kinds.. 
He  will  have  the  honor,  shared  by  few 
bishops,  of  building  two  Cathedrals — one 
the  most  beautiful  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  which  he  enriched  by  presenting 
— among  other  gifts — the  magnificent  high- 
altar  and  reredos.  In  1874  he  received  the 
red  hat  from  Pius  the  9th,  and  thus  became 
the  first  American  Cardinal — a proof  that 
his  gifts  of  prudence  and  counsel  had  se- 
cured for  him  a pla;e  among  the  counsellors 
of  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  on  earth. 

The  celebration  of  the  golden  jubilee  was 
held  in  the  grand  Cathedral  by  a Solemn 
Pontifical  Mass,  at  which  assisted  the 
bishops  of  the  arch-diocese  and  a large 
number  of  priests.  The  body  of  the  church 
was  densely  thronged  with  the  laity,  and  the 
music  and  ceremonies  were  in  accordance 
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with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  At  the 
conclusion  of  mass,  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion were  read  to  the  Cardinal  from  the  Suf- 
fragan Bishops,  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 
When  his  Eminence  had  retired  to  his  room, 
a committee  of  St.  John’s  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  admitted  to  an  audience,  at  which 
the  following  address  was  presented  in  the 
name  of  St.  John’s  : 

"Your  Eminence  the  Cardinal. — 
We  wait  upon  you  as  representatives  of  the 
St.  John’s  College  Alumni  Association,  and 
on  behalf  of  that  organization  tender  our 
congratulations  on  this  inspiring  occasion, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your  ordination  to 
the  priesthood. 

“ We  are  animated  by  more  than  ordinary 
impulses  to  [[express  these  congratulations 
from  the  fact  that  you  were  the  first  presi- 
dent of  our  college.  It  is  to  us  a source  of 
pride  that  the  first  president  of  our  alma 
mater  became  the  first  American  Cardinal  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

“ It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the 
alumni  of  St.  John’s  College,  delighting  in 
the  opportunity  of  identifying  themselves 
with  the  achievements  of  your  life,  labors 
and  honors,  share  with  you  the  joy  and 
grandeur  of  this  event,  which  is  historical  in 
the  annals  of  educational  and  religious  pro- 
gress. 

“ Since  your  presidency  the  history  of  the 
Church,  associated  with  the  remarkable  and 
still  expanding  civilization  and  social  refine- 
ment of  the  country,  is  reflected  in  your  life, 
to  which  all  classes  of  the  American  people 
have  paid  the  tribute  of  their  respect,  confi- 
dence and  veneration. 

“ In  you  the  American  Catholic  Church 
beholds  the  exemplar  of  the  fortitude  and 
consolations  of  true  moral  doctrine,  and  in 
you  all  American  citizens  acknowledge  a 
wide  conservator  and  eminent  illustration  of 
the  principles  of  the  American  constitution, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  our  civil  liberty 
and  freedom  of  conscience.” 

P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.  Wm.  J.  Donnelly, 
John  Savage,  James  J.  Marrin, 
JamesR.  O’Beirne,  I.  I.  Dougherty, 
Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  T.  F.  Neville, 
Thomas  Aspell,  S.  O.  A.  Murphy, 
John  R.  G.  Hassard,  Committee. 

The  Cardinal,  in  response,  thanked  the 
committee,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  that 
under  its  present  administration  St.  John’s 
College  would  rise  to  the  great  and  growing 
requirements  of  the  age  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  day  was  observed  at  St.  John’s  by  a 
full  recreation,  at  the  beginning  of  which  the 
boys  gave  three  lusty  Fordham  cheers  for 
“ his  Eminence  the  Cardinal,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  St.  John’s.” 


AMERICAN  JOURNALISM. 

In  considering  a subject  like  that  of  which 
this  paper  proposes  to  treat,  one  is  tempted 
to  begin  by  giving  the  history  of  Journalism 
“ ab  ovo,”  and  discussing  its  progress  and 
effects  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  as  such  a course  supposes 
more  time  than  the  writer  of  this  article 
h is  at  his  disposal,  he  intends  to  throw 
himself,  as  soon  as  possible,  “in  medias 
res ; ” trusting  to  time  and  his  limited  ex- 


perience to  turn  up  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  reason,  out  of  the  dense  fog  of 
ideas  which  at  present  envelop  him. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of 
the  civilization  and  progress  of  America  is  the 
unparallelled  growth  of  its  journalism  within 
the  last  fifty  years. 

The  first  American  newspaper  was  issued 
at  Boston,  September  25,  1690,  and  in 
1800  the  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred. In  1833  a penny  paper  called  the 
"Sun”  was  established  in  New  York,  and 
in  1835  James  Gordon  Bennet  began  the 
publication  of  the  "New  York  Herald;” 
both  of  which  were  preceded  by  the  “ Evening 
Post  ” in  1801.  When  we  read  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  attended  the  first  publication  of 
these  several  papers,  the  frequent  want  of 
funds,  and  the  laborious  methods  of  collect- 
ing news,  it  seems  marvellous  to  find  that, 
in  the  United  States  at  present,  there  are 
published  no  less  than  9,230  newspapers  ; of 
which  eight  thousand  are  weeklies,  and 
one  thousand  dailies.  Nor  are  these  publi- 
cations confined  to  the  English  tongue  alone. 
Besides  about  five  hundred  German  papers, 
there  are  a number  printed  in  F rench, Spanish, 
Italian,  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  Welsh, 
Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Portuguese.  There 
is  not  a nook  or  cranny  that  has  not  its  paper ; 
not  a nationality  but  reads  the  news  in  its 
own  language.  In  the  Indian  Territory 
there  are  journals  printed  partly  in  Cherokee 
and  Choctaw,  and,  in  fine,  where  in  the 
United  States  does  not  this  Briarean  mon- 
ster, the  newspaper  press,  ply  its  trade  ? 
This  development  of  American  journalism, 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  unprecedented,  natu- 
rally prompts  us  to  inquire  its  causes. 

The  increase  in  that  branch  of  ephemeral 
productions  in  America,  known  as  the  news- 
paper, seems  plainly  referable  to  three 
causes  ; First,  the  ever-swelling  population  ; 
secondly,  the  inventive  genius  and  spirit  of 
inquiry  by  which  Americans  are  character- 
ized ; and,  thirdly,  the  ever-growing  desire 
for  early  news. 

As  emigrants  flocked  to  the  shores  of  the 
young  Republic  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  scattered  themselves  everywhere 
over  the  Union,  business  began  to  expand, 
competition  assert  its  prerogatives,  and 
these  demanded  a life  and  stimulus  which 
the  papers  only  were  found  capable  of  excit- 
ing. Hence  it  is  that  we  now-a-days  see 
papers  almost  wholly  devoted  to  market  re- 
ports and  current  prices;  thereby  giving 
a special  medium  through  which  petty  deal- 
ers, as  well  as  merchant  kings,  may  carry  on 
their  competitive  trade. 

And  now  we  come  to  what  was  assigned 
above  as  a second  reason  for  the  mammoth 
growth  of  American  journalism.  Steam 
power,  and  the  invention  of  the  Telegraph 
created  a grand  revolution  everywhere  in 
the  world  of  science,  and  were  the  stepping- 
stones  to  researches  of  the  profoundest  kind. 


Nowhere  was  their  influence  felt  more  than 
in  the  United  States.  They  created  wants 
hitherto  unknown,  and  opened  up  broad 
fields  of  speculation  for  scientists.  Ameri- 
cans, with  their  characteristic  spirit  of  in- 
quiry lost  no  time  in  rapturous  admira- 
tion ; they  immediately  began  to  reconstruct, 
alter,  improve,  invent,  till  almost  every  day 
witnessed  the  application  of  some  new 
scientific  discovery.  These  inventions  opened 
new  avenues  of  thought ; the  New  World 
began  to  vie  with  the  Old  ; what  Europe 
invented,  America  improved  upon ; the 
weekly  papers  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  strides  of  the  New  World  civilization  ; 
dailies  were  called  for  only  to  be  succeeded 
in  time  by  twice-a-day  issues ; and  thus  jour- 
nalism received  an  impetus  that  multiplied 
papers  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Another 
important  factor  in  this  exuberent  growth 
was  a thirst  for  early  news.  As  the  new 
government  began  to  emerge  from  its  chry- 
salis, and  approach  towards  the  bold  and 
clearly  defined  form  to  which  it  has  since 
attained,  new  relations  were  established 
with  foreign  countries,  foreign  intercourse 
began  to  expand,  and  hence  arose  an 
unwonted  interest  in  the  Old  World,  and  a 
desire  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  daily  workings  of  its  governments,  the 
fluctuations  of  its  commerce,  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  its  science.  Such,  then,  in  a few 
words,  have  been  the  rise  and  progress  of 
American  journalism.  And  now  let  us  in- 
troduce ourselves  to  it,  as  it  stands  in  this 
nineteenth  century  of  so-called  enlighten- 
ment. 

The  causes  assigned  above  for  the  gigan- 
tic spread  of  American  newspapers  exist  at 
the  present  day,  and  continue  to  exert  their 
influence  on  journalism  ; day  after  day  sees 
emigrants  of  every  race,  creed,  and  color, 
adding  their  countless  numbers  to  the  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens;  day  after  day 
sees  astonishing  results  of  American  inven- 
tion and  genius,  and  day  after  day  sees  an 
increase  in  the  thirst  for  early  news.  This 
last  feature  has  reached  such  a fever  pitch, 
that  inventive  brains  are  ever  striving  to 
bring  to  light  some  readier  means  of  com- 
munication. The  people  of  the  last  genera- 
tion were  content  to  wait  for  an  indefinite 
period  for  intelligence  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Old  World.  Americans  of  to-day  can 
not  enjoy  the  breakfast  unless  it  be  seasoned 
with  the  news  of  what  has  happened  a few 
hours  previously  at  the  various  points  of 
interest  throughout  all  Christendom. 

A salient  characteristic  that  has  always 
existed  in  American  journalism,  and  that 
still  continues  to  exist  “ par  excellence,”  is 
an  untiring  enterprise.  Too  much  praise 
can  not  be  given  to  the  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
can journalism.  Every  opportunity  is  seized 
of  adding  new  lustre  and  renown  to  what 
has  existed  as  a recognized  profession  only 
a very  few  years.  The  houses  of  journalism 
are  among  the  latest  triumphs  of  modern 
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art ; they  are  conducted  on  a plan  replete 
with  the  most  perfect  order  ; every  man  em- 
ployed therein  has  his  specialty ; and  there 
is  exhibited  an  attention  to  details  in  the  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  news,  and  an  indus- 
try displayed  in  the  general  management  of 
modern  American  papers,  that  defy  compe- 
tition. American  journalism  deems  no  ex- 
pense too  great,  no  undertaking  too  gigantic, 
provided  it  tends,  even  indirectly,  to  advance 
the  interest  of  their  profession.  “The  As- 
sociated Press,”  first  established  in  New 
York  in  1849,  collects  and  distributes,  to 
the'newspapers  of  the  Association,  the  latest 
news  by  telegraph  from  all  quarters,  at  an 
annual  expense,  in  some  instances,  of  more 
than  a million  dollars.  Witness  the  fabul- 
ous amount  expended  by  the  “New  York 
Herald  ” in  fitting  out  the  fruitless  and  unfor- 
tunate Jeanette  expedition.  And  though  the 
benefit  to  science  from  this  expedition  has 
been  very  meagre,  that  to  the  papers  has  been 
very  great;  for  during  the  Arctic  hubbub 
the  “ Herald  ” and  other  papers  acquired  a 
circulation  that  astonished  even  the  man- 
agers, and  those  most  intimately  connected 
with  them. 

Even  while  we  write,  the  “ Herald  ” pro- 
prietor is  strenuously  agitating  a plan  for  the 
laying  of  a sub-marine  cable  to  Europe,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of,  and  to  be  solely  con- 
trolled by  journalists.  That  Mr.  Bennett 
may  succeed  in  his  design  should  be  the 
sincere  wish  of  every  right  thinking  Ameri- 
can ; for  the  successful  placing  of  such  a 
cable  will  go  far  towards  overcoming  the 
pernicious  influence  exerted  by  “ rings  ” 
of  greedy  monopolists  on  the  newspapers  of 
the  present  day. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  our  subject 
is  the  speed  of  American  telegrams  from 
abroad.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  read 
in  American  newspapers  foreign  communi- 
cations that  European  journals  have  had 
barely  time  to  present  to  their  readers  at 
home.  This  was  instanced  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  when  the  account  of  a 
day’s  engagement  would  be  the  subject  of 
conversation  almost  simultaneously  in  the 
offices  in  Wall  street,  and  the  clnbs  in  Pall 
Mall.  During  the  late  Egyptian  campaign 
the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  the  American 
reports  were  such  that,  in  the  first  respect, 
they  surpassed,  and,  in  the  next,  almost 
equalled  those  had  in  England.  And  here 
we  are  led  to  speak  of  the  very  considerable 
personage  who  supplies  this  news.  Where 
will  you  not  meet  the  ubiquitous  American 
correspondent  ? He  is  like  the  proverbial 
“ bad  penny  ” ; and  no  matter  where  you 
find  him,  whether  in  court  or  camp,  in  the 
embassador’s  hall,  or  the  peasant’s  kitchen  ; 
driving  buried  in  furs  over  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  Arctic,  or  comfortably  holding  a front 
seat  at  the  Dublin  Assizes;  occupying  the 
rudest  hut,  or  the  most  gorgeous  apartments ; 
viewing  the  action  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  or  the 
latest  dramatic  sensation  in  Paris ; flashing 


the  news  of  the  last  Japanese  riot,  or  the 
production  of  the  last  comic  opera;  in  the 
most  propitious  or  adverse  situations,  he  is 
always  the  inimitable  American  correspon- 
dent. All  his  actions  in  the  interest  of  his 
journal  are  marked  by  a pertinacity  of  pur- 
pose, and  an  indomitable  energy,  which  diffi- 
culties only  serve  to  quicken,  and  to  which 
all  minor  considerations  are  made  subser- 
vient. Affable  and  entertaining,  he  is  ready 
to  serve  you  or  make  use  of  you  as  best 
suits  his  purpose. 

Who  can  but  commend  the  enterprise 
that  chronicles  the  arrival,  in  American 
waters,  of  ships  that  frequently  do  not  ap- 
pear in  dock  for  several  hours  after  being 
signalled  ? Who  can  but  commend  the  en- 
terprise that  gives  to  an  eager  public  the 
result  of  “ interviews  ” with  deputies  who 
have  little  more  than  sighted  the  tall  spires 
of  the  Empire  State  ? But  of  this  system 
of  “interviewing,”  more  anon. 

Those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
peruse  this  paper  thus  far,  have  probably 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  in- 
tended it  for  a eulogy  on  American  journalism 
as  the  acme  of  all  perfection.  If,  however, 
they  are  good  natured  enough  to  continue 
the  task  that  they  have  begun,  they  will  per- 
ceive that,  though  disposed  to  be  very  kind 
to  the  virtues  of  our  subject,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  even  a “ little  blind  ” to  its  faults. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  our  endeavor,  from 
now  to  the  close,  to  discuss  the  present 
aspect  of  American  journalism,  and  its  in- 
fluence and  effects,  both  from  a literary 
and  moral  point  of  view,  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


OREGON. 

The  second  volume  in  the  series  of 
“ American  Commonwealths,”  comes  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Barrows  and  bears  the 
title  of  “ Oregon  : The  Struggle  for  Possess- 
ion.” The  first  natural  and  reasonable  ques- 
tion that  can  be  put  concerning  the  book 
would  seem  to  be  the  following  : Why  “ Ore- 
gon” should  second  “ Virginia,”  in  a series 
whose  professed  scope  it  is  to  sketch  the  his- 
tory of  those  states  that  have  contributed 
notably  to  the  nation’s  growth  ? The  author 
himself  answers  this  possible  query  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  when,  in  one  of  his  closing 
chapters,  he  speaks  of  the  “ Oregon  of  To- 
day.” For  we  are  there  informed  that  the 
Oregon  of  our  story,  viz.;  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton Territory  and  Idaho,  when  admitted 
into  the  Union,  brought  to  it  an  increase  of 
territory  more  than  equivalent  to  three  New 
Englands.  The  same  chapter  further  dwells 
on  the  importance,  of  Oregon,  describing  its 
facilities  for  foreign  commerce,  its  many 
mineral  and  agricultural  products,  its  vast 
wealth  of  timber,  and  its  large  and  growing 
manufactures.  It  must  be  allowed  that  a 
country  of  such  territorial  extent  and  so  rich 
in  other  advantages  must,  by  its  accession, 


have  enhanced  largely  the  growth  and  im- 
portance of  the  Union,  and  that  hence  it  is 
rightly  given  a place  in  the  series  before  us. 

A full  treatment  of  the  subject  “ Oregon," 
involves  mention  of  many  and  well-known 
historical  facts,  of  all  those  indeed  which 
told  upon  the  possession  of  Oregon  itself  and 
also  of  the  great  NorthWest  in  which  it  was 
included.  The  author,  therefore,  rightly 
opens  his  sketch  with  a statement  of  the  re- 
spective territorial  claims  put  forward  by  the 
European  powers,  Spain,  France,  Russia, 
and  England  ; these  claims  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed in  the  initial  chapters,  together  with 
the  grounds  on  which  they  are  severally 
based.  First  we  see  Spain  claiming  by  right 
of  De  Soto’s  discoveries  all  the  region  from 
the  heads  of  the  Arkansas  westward  to  the 
Pacific,  her  Spanish  adventurers  disputing 
with  the  French  traders  for  the  possession 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Then  before  the 
active  policy  of  the  F rench  which  won  over 
to  them  the  Indians  as  their  allies,  and 
before  the  bold  assertion  of  England  that 
she  could  not  “ accede  to  the  pretensions  of 
absolute  sovereignty,”  we  see  Spain  lessen- 
ing in  her  claims.  When  next  we  look  at 
her,  she  has  retreated  incontinently  to  the 
South,  and  is  out  of  the  struggle  for  Oregon. 
Next  we  behold  France  coping  with  her 
ancient  foe,  England,  for  the  possession  of 
territory  in  the  North,  East  and  West — 
territory  larger  than  all  Europe,  and  claimed 
in  virtue  of  the  concessions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswick.  The  struggle  was  closed  by  the 
English  victory  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
and  France  sold  all  her  rights  to  the  North- 
West  and  Oregon.  Again  we  have  the  pic- 
ture of  Russia  and  England  worrying  each 
other  on  account  of  their  colonies  on  our 
North  Western  coast.  Russia  abandons  her 
position  at  our  solicitation  and  so  England 
and  the  United  States  are  left  sole  contest- 
ants for  the  Oregon  of  our  story.  Then  fol- 
lowed in  succession  the  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence and  the  discussions  of  claims 
between  the  United  Independent  Colonies 
and  the  old  Mother  country  ; the  quick  cessa- 
tion of  the  correspondence  owing  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  war  of  1812;  the  final 
contest  of  the  war  where  “ the  wager  of 
battle  went  against  Great  Britain  conclu- 
sively at  Yorktown,”  although  she  made  no 
settlements  with  us  regarding  lands  to  the 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  While 
England,  after  the  war  of  1812,  still  longed 
to  hold  the  Mississippi  and  the  North  West, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  overrunning 
that  coveted  domain.  Mr.  Barrows  devotes 
a chapter  to  this  famous  Company,  showing 
what  a tool  of  English  government  policy  it 
really  was  in  the  antagonism  that  it  ever 
showed  towards  American  traders  and 
settlers.  The  following  is  a short  statement 
apropos  of  what  we  have  just  asserted  : 
“ The  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  which  lay  between  the 
United  States  and  the  full  confirmation  of 
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her  right  to  Oregon.  It  contested  persistent- 
ly every  advance  of  the  Republic  in  that 
direction,  and  it  was  the  undelegated  agent 
and  very  embodiment  of  Great  Britain  in 
North  America.”  Against  this  strong  arm 
of  Empire,  close  at  hand,  the  United  States 
was  to  fight  long  and  strenuously.  The 
members  of  the  Bay  Company  not  only  op- 
posed settlements  of  Emigrators  from  the 
East,  as  tending  to  drive  away  the  game 
whose  furs  they  themselves  sought,  but,  by 
dint  of  diplomacy,  they  persuaded  the  In- 
dians in  those  regions  that  the  Americans 
would  dispossess  them  of  their  lands,  and  so 
prejudiced  them  against  us.  Mr.  Barrows 
treats  of  this  famous  Company’s  workings 
and  power  throughout  many  chapters  which 
are  at  once  interesting  and  full  of  varied  in- 
formation. In  illustration  of  the  pernicious 
influence  exercised  by  this  same  company, 
the  author  describes  Astoria  ; its  founding, 
so  auspicious,  and  its  failure  wrought  mainly 
through  the  machinations  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  One  of  the  chief  means  which 
the  Company  emyloyed  in  furthering  its 
aims,  was  to  discourage  emigrants  from  the 
States,  by  meeting  them  on  the  line  of  march, 
depicting  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  passing  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  wagons.  This  latter  point 
they  pressed  home  to  their  hearers’  minds, 
with  singular  earnestness.  And  why  ? Ahi 
because  in  this  way  they  would  fain  protect 
the  very  tendo>i  Achilles  at  which  alone  they 
were  vulnerable.  For,  so  long  as  emigration 
did  not  flow  into  Oregon,  their  own  and 
England’s  title  went  for  as  much  as  any 
other;  but  if  emigration  from  the  United 
States  once  set  in,  the  Union  would  acquire 
a claim  stronger  than  their  own.  They  knew 
this  well,  and  turned  off  emigration  from 
Oregon  by  turning  off  from  it  the  only  means 
by  which  emigration  could  enter, — the 
wagon. 

For  were  a wagon  once  known  to  have 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  others  would 
soon  follow  ; “ a section  of  that  long  frontier 
wave  would  come  into  a breaker  and  throw 
its  spray  against  and  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.” The  result,  as  foreseen  by  the  Com- 
pany, proved  an  after  matter  of  fact.  Suc- 
cessive chapters  tell  of  Marcus  Whitman,  a 
Protestant  Missionary,  who  did  traverse  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  a wagon,  and  who, 
on  inteligence  of  a plot  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  about  to  secure  Oregon  to  them- 
selves, by  forestalling  emigration  from  the 
East  by  peopling  it  themselves,  and  thus 
grasping  the  prize,  braved  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  a journey  to  Washington  to 
save  Oregon  to  the  Union.  At  this  time 
strong  prejudice  against  Oregon  was  pre- 
valent in  the  East  of  which  Whitman  hoped 
to  disabuse  his  countrymen  in  order  that  the 
Union  might  be  able  to  hold  Oregon 
through  her  emigrants.  Dr.  Whitman  s 
journey  to  Washington,  his  arrival  which 
wa>  simultaneous  with  the  consummation 


of  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty,  the  oppo- 
sition his  proposals  met  with,  and  his  final 
return  to  Oregon,  with  a train  of  two  hun- 
dred emigrant  wagons  are  told  with  graphic 
dearness  ; evidently  Mr.  Barrows  wrought  a 
labor  of  love  when  he  wrote  of  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman,  and  the  latter  was  indeed  a subject 
deserving  of  his  pen. 

The  arrival  of  these  emigrants  in  Oregon 
created  a new  phase  in  the  mutual  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Hitherto  all  treaties,  even  the  Ashburton, 
had  left  untouched  the  question  of  territory 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Regarding 
Oregon  this  only  had  been  determined,  that 
a joint  occupation  of  it  should  be  held  for 
ten  years  not  to  be  infringed  by  either  nation 
without  a twelve  months’  notice.  Now, 
however,  the  time  for  settlement  had  come. 
The  nation  had  learned  from  Dr.  Whitman 
the  value  of  Oregon,  and  now  that  the  peo- 
ple’s eyes  were  opened  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  country  was  lying  behind  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  they  demanded  legislation  which 
might  make  it  their  own.  What  a question 
that  was  of  the  concession  of  Oregon  1 It 
moved  hearts,  fired  passions,  made  lips  elo- 
quent, and  agitated  the  nation  to  a man. 
Webster  spoke  on  it ; and  Calhoun  said  of  it 
that  “ a question  of  greater  moment  never 
has  been  presented  to  Congress,  from  the 
days  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present.” 
Meanwhile,  what  was  our  master-argument 
for  its  possession?  It  is  true  that  Gray’s  dis- 
covery of  the  Columbia  gave  us  that  river 
and  its  basin.  But  this  claim  was  offset  by 
the  counter  one  that  Vancouver  had  gone 
up  the  same  river  a hundred  miles  farther 
than  Gray.  The  true  value  of  our  claim 
rested  on  the  fact  that  our  emigrants  inhab- 
ited the  region  ; “ the  army  of  occupation 
had  moved  into  Oregon,  and  it  remained  to 
talk  over  the  conclusion,  to  draw  up  and 
sign  the  papers.”  This  was  all  owing  to 
Dr.  Marcus  Whitman. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  meetings 
of  plenipotentiaries  and  their  endless  dis- 
cussions relative  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
or  to  the  “ fifty-four  forty.”  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  at  last  a treaty  was  made,  fifty-four 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  by 
Gray.  But  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was 
even  yet  alive,  and  although  Oregon  was  lost 
to  them,  they  could  still  prove  a thorn  in  the 
side  of  its  possessor,  as  they  did  by  rendering 
the  definition  of  the  treaty  tardy  and  difficult. 
Finally,  in  1872,  the  treaty  was  defined  once 
for  all,  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  as  ar- 
biter. The  author,  as  if  he  would’have  us 
keep  green  the  memory  of  Marcus  Whitman, 
makes  final  mention  of  him  in  a closing 
chapter,  “ The  Whitman  Massacre.”  “ It  is 
an  exceedingly  painful  record  in  human  an- 
nals, and  shows  how  much  the  benighted 
natives  there,  needed  the  religion  of  • good 
will  toward  men.’  Among  the  chapters  of 
human  tragedies,  this  is  one  the  most  tragic. 
The  persons  killed  were  the  Missionaries  of 
Christ.  The  massacre  ran  riot  through 
eight  days,  and  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and 
wife,  of  the  American  board,  and  thirteen  or 
more  associates,  were  savagely  killed  on  No- 
vember 29,  1847,  and  days  following.” 

Such  is  a summary  of  the  contents  of 
“ Oregon.”  The  sketch  is  told  in  easy, flowing 
language,  the  reader’s  mind  being  taken  up 
with  the  train  of  thought,  which  is  always 
clear  and  simple.  The  historical  statements 
in  the  book  are  notable  for  the  terseness  with 
which  they  are  put  down,  and  for  their  gen- 
l eral  correctness.  When  we  come  to  consider 


the  number  of  volumes  from  which  Mr. 
Barrows  drew  for  his  history  (some  sixty  or 
seventy  in  all)  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
labor  and  difficulty  of  his  work  in  conning, 
extracting  and  collecting  his  facts.  His  own 
ideas  of  the  book  are  shown  in  these  words 
of  conclusion  : “ It  is  with  regret  that  this 
monograph  or  study  of  a single  line  of 
thought  and  growth  in  American  history  is 
brought  to  a conclusion.  In  writing  it,  not 
only  a recreation  and  a pleasure  have  been 
indulged,  but  a theory  has  been  gratified 
that  sometimes  history  is  best  studied  topi- 
cally. In  this  instance  a line  of  territorial 
grow'th  to  one  termination  has  been  fol- 
lowed. It  has  proved  a thread  from  which 
many  lateral  or  side  threads  have  sprung  as 
we  passed  along.  These  have  been  allowed 
to  extend,  if  we  may  illustrate  by  grape 
culture,  till  they  have  been  pruned  away,  or 
set  fruit  in  one  or  more  historic  clusters  and 
then  been  headed  off.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  render  too  much 
praise  to  the  projector  of  “ American  Com- 
monwealths.” The  two  volumes  already 
published  may  be  taken  as  indices  of  the 
series  ; they  are  replete  with  historical 
knowledge  and  yet  withal  read  with  a raci- 
ness and  charm  that  will  go  far  towards 
making  history  delectable  and  attracting 
the  young  to  its  study.  LECTOR. 


SONNET. 

Far  down,  at  yester-eve,  against  the  West, 

A farewell  smile  shone  o’er  the  dying  year 
That  sent  a charmed  beam  of  light  so  clear, 

It  woke  from  memory’s  cell  a Troop  most  blest, 

A score  of  ancient  thoughts,  old  friends,  sweet  guest  ! 
They  aye  return  at  close  of  olden  year  ; 

And  at  each  coming  always  seem  more  dear, 

Like. friend  for  whom  the  eye  e’er  turns  in  quest, 

And  as  fair  bud  or  lovely  flower  or  bloom 
Doth  only  image  faint  a higher  life, 

That  lies  afar  beyond  the  silent  tomb  ; 

E’en  so,  the  reflex  thought  of  friendly  strife, 

Of  home  and  youth  ; from  which  as  from  a seed 
Out  bourgeons  fruit,  fond  hope  of  nobler  meed. 


COMMUNICATION  S. 

We  have  just  received  “ Wilstach’s  Vir- 
gil.” Mr.  John  Augustine  Wilstach  is  a 
gentleman  of  learning  and  culture,  and  his 
name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  the  world  of  letters. 
He  is  a Counsellor  at  Law  in  Lafayette,  In- 
diana, and  the  father  of  an  old  student  of 
this  college,  Mr.  Walter  Wilstach. 

As  our  paper  is  just  going  to  press,  we 
have  no  time  to  do  justice  to  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  a blank-verse  translation  of  the 
works  of  Virgil.  It  is  more.  It  contains  a 
paper  entitled"  the  Virgilians,”  which  treats 
of  the  many  scholars,  honored  and  unhon- 
ored, who  endeavored  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain the  poet. 

There  are  tables  of  speeches,  of  similes, 
of  Fate  lines  of  imperfect  lines,  of  ignorings, 
and  of  new  readings.  Then  follows  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Minor  Poems,  the  Pastorals 
and  Fragments,  the  Georgic,  and  lastly  of 
the  Asneid.  A rapid  glance  convinces  us 
that  the  work  is  a scholarly  one,  and  forms 
a complete  guide  to  a thorough  study  of  a 
poet,  whom  students  can  never  be  too  famil- 
iar with.  In  our  next  number  we  intend  de- 
voting more  space  and  time  to  a work 
which  evidently  will  repay  perusal. 
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We  received  during  ihe  holidays,  besides 
the  Christmas  number  of  The  Xavier , the 
Xavier  Calendar,  a neat  little  two  cover 
card  for  the  use  of  the  students.  We 
certainly  extol  the  enterprise  of  The  Xa- 
vier, and  cordially  extend  it  our  sincerest 
wishes  for  its  still  further  success.  There 
was  also  sent  us  the  Scholastic  Annual  from 
Notre  Dame.  We  noticed  in  many  of  our 
exchanges  high  commendations  of  this  little 
book,  and  if  not  too  late,  would  gladly  add 
our  mite  by  way  of  hearty  endorsement. 

We  have  likewise  received  from  Houghton, 
Mifflin  & Co.,  the  Whittier  Calendar.  It 
is  a large  illuminated  card  which  holds 
pendent  from  it  a smaller  card  to  which 
each  day’s  calendar  paper  is  affixed.  The 
illuminated  card  represents  two  slaves,  one 
in  a sitting  posture,  the  other  standing  at  the 
base  of  a pillar  to  which  they  are  shackled. 

Before  them  rises  a pedestal  supporting  a 
lion.  The  slaves  are  represented  as  gazing 
in  wonder  at  some  heavenly  portent  of  the 
Savior’s  birth.  The  words  below  the  figures 
of  the  slaves  indicate  the  inteqiretation  to 
be  given  to  the  illustration  : “ He  rose  a man 
who  laid  him  down  a slave.”  The  colors  on 
the  card  are  rich  though  sober.  The  Calen- 
dar will  doubtless  prove  a handsome  orna- 
ment in  gracjjlg  either  wall  or  mantel,  as  the 
case  maw*We. 

* 

* * 

"friend  from  Syracuse  writes  as  follow 
“"in  the  January,  1883,  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal there  is  an  article  on  the  Pie  Shop.  Ever 
since  that  article  appeared  I have  been  look- 
ing for  a reply  to  it.  Behold  what  the  his- 
torian (a  la  F roude)  says  : ‘ but,  we  regret  to 
say,  a land  which  has  never  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  produced  a sin- 
gle pie.’  ‘ Single,  ’ quoth  I,  no  indeed, 
but  hundreds  of  them , lemon,  cranberry, 
plum,  mince,  (sans  meat)  and  apple  pies.  The 
Manhattan  Pie  Co.’s  wagon  came  to  the 
‘pie  shop’  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
afternoons  during  the  years  ’70,  ’71  and  ’72, 
and,  I think,  ’73.  However,  I am  not  posi- 
tive about  the  last  year.  I understand  that 
the  doctor,  in  1872,  pronounced  pies  un- 
healthy, and  consequently  the  authorities 
forbade  their  sale.  An  argument  in  those 
days  generally  wound  up  with  the  expres- 
sion : ‘ I’ll  bet  you  a pie.’ 


The  anecdote  related  by  a certain  gentle- 
man concerning  a box  of  cigars  is  pretty 
hard  on  our  Tobacco  Store. 

John  Sowdon  who  was  in  the  Commer- 
cial Course  here  in  1881  is  now  dead.  He 
was  born  February  9,  1861  and  died  Decem- 
ber 20,  1883.  “ We  have  loved  him  during 

life  ; let  us  not  forget  him  after  death.” 

How  many  black  eyes  ? Three  or  fours. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  verb  “to  be” 
are  Be,  am,  are,  is,  according  to  Prof.  S — ’s 
grammar. 

James  said  after  the  holidays  : “ Now  let 
us  pray  ” ; but  Con.  said  : “ Prae  brevis  est.” 

Classics’  specimen,  held  on  the  morning 
of  December  20th,  was  the  grand  feature  of 
the  1st  Term.  The  recitations,  readings 
and  music  of  that  occasion  evidenced  the 
high  tone  of  the  Freshmen’s  way  of  doing 
things. 

’Tis  a long  time  since  we’ve  been  in  oppo- 
sition. Eh  ? 

Inquiry  is  being  made  in  Parsons  for  a 
stout  gentleman  who  had  charge  oHa  cash 
box  during  a fair  recently  held  there. 

There  must  be  a great  magnet  somewhere 
in  Hartford,  that  caused  a member  of  ’87  to 
linger  about  its  walls  so  long  after  the  proper 
time.' 

We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  Shrove 
Tuesday  performance  of  the  Dramatic  So- 
ciety will  by  far  surpass  any  other  perform- 
ance ever  given  in  the  College. 

T/he  latest  information  from  the  erudite 
of  ’86  is  that  Edinburgh  is  in  England, 
ho  supplies  the  Seniors  with  essay 
&per? 

The  latest  pipe  in  the  College  and  which 

is  the  property  of  Mr. was  on  exhibition 

in  a store  down  the  Bowery,  and  has  been 
smoked  by  President  Arthur,  General  Han- 
cock, and  the  members  of  the  Corean  Em- 
bassy, not  forgetting  a worthy  gentleman 
who  never  before  smoked  in  his  life.  The 
reporter  of  this  Monthly  also  hopes  to 
honor  the  pipe. 

We  hear  that  the  Spanish-speaking  boys 
in  the  College  intend  to  give  a dramatic 
performance.  There  are  two  or  three  excel- 
lent actors  among  them,  and  so  we  await 
the  event  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 

Since  the  "delegate’s  ” experience  of  fancy 
skating,  he  does  not  believe  in  the  theory 
that  “ no  two  molecules  of  matter  are  in 
contact.” 

Oh  ! that  Mechanics  ! 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Georgetown 
Journal  was  indeed  excellent,  and  worthy 
of  high  commendation  ; probably  the  most 
racy  article  it  contained  was  that  entitled 
“ One  Christmas.” 

How  unfortunate  that  so  many  should 
have  been  “ snowed  in,” — and  the  vacation 


LOCALS. 

John  Weir,  ’79,  and  John  Boyle,  ’77,  were 
lately  ordained  at  the  Troy  Seminary. 

Mr.  McQuillan  and  Mr.  Prendergast  have 
changed  their  residences.  Mr.  McQuillan  is 
now  1st  Prefect  of  3d  Division,  and  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast 2d  Prefect  of  2d  Division. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  those  people  who 
are  always  anxious  to  know  everybody’s 
business  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  pry  into 
every  secret  or  read  what  one  is  writing,  or 
come  to  your  desk  in  your  absence  and  in- 
form themselves  of  things  that  they  should 
not  know. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Piermont  has 
also  caught  the  vacation  plague. 


so  short  ! 

The  obsequies  of  the  Billiard  Room  offi- 
cers were  extremely  touching. 

Coriolanus  has  at  last  discovered  himself ; 
he  was  all  along  a born  musician  ; a sort  of 
unrecognized  Haydn.  Alas  ! “ Full  many  a 
flower,  etc”. 

The  Base  Ball  curtains  are  up  ; now,  boys, 
pitch  in,  and  make  yourselves  worthy  of  the 
league. 

Yes,  Con.  you  were  decidedly  the  “bluest” 
of  the  crowd  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  and 
with  reason. 

Messrs.  H.  Fitzgerald,  J.  McManus,  C.  Or- 
ben,  and  J.  Quinn,  are  now  the  Directors  of 
the  First  Division  Billiard  Room,  in  place  of 
the  other  gentlemen  resigned. 


Are  you  going  to  the  raffle  ? 

Now  the  upper  lips  do  tremble, 

And  the  ’taches  ’gin  to  semble, 

One  by  one  ; 

Vet  adown  that  learned  table 
Each  observer’s  surely  able 
To  distinguish, 

None. 

The  detested  red  ribbon  can  no  longer  be 
seen. 

Our  “special”  cop  can  be  seen  every  even- 
ing on  Central  avenue  exercising  his  Trojan 
pony. 

’86.  Who  wrote  “Childe  Harold  ?”  Shakes- 
peare. 

We  would  be  thankful  for  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  disposition  of  that  sus- 
picious-looking box  from  Halifax. 

’84.  What  has  become  of  that  mysterious 
letter  sent  to  Hartford  from  Stamford  ? 

Beavers  aie  only  tolerated  in  Philosophy  ; 
therefore,  let  Specialists  beware. 

Frog  Hollow  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
“ cushion  spring.” 

“ Happy  New  Year,”  friend,  simultaneous- 
ly a grand  rush,  etc.,  etc. 

Any  information  regarding  the  late  Treas- 
urer of  the  T.  F.  F.’s  will  be  kindly  received 
by  the  secretary.  His  accounts  are  all  right. 

A philosopher’s  skull  has  been  added  to 
the  many  wonders  in  the  museum. 

Brooklyn,  the  city  of  churches,  won  great 
admiration  during  the  Holydays. 

The  eagle  now  rears  its  proud  head  once 
more  above  our  stage. 

The  editors  have  had  their  photograph 
taken  in  group.  Sarony  is  the  artist.  Any- 
one wishing  to  see  it  can  call  at  our  sanctum, 
where  they  will  be  most  welcome. 

Talking  of  our  sanctum  reminds  us  that 
our  handsome  room  is  very  much  admired 
by  visitors.  It  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
leading  sights  of  the  College. 

The  Philosophers  were  the  recipients  of  a 
box  of  sardines  from  their  third  division  ad- 
mirers, on  Saturday  the  12th. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Parsons  wishes  any 
more  of  The  Fordham  Monthly  postal 
cards,  he  knows  where  he  can  get  them. 

The  editors  took  a day  in  the  city  the  22d 
of  December.  It  is  only  right  that  now  and 
then  they  should  be  given  a little  amuse- 
ment. 

Mr.  G.  Wallace  is  now  Treasurer  of  the 
1st  Division  Reading  Room,  and  Mr.  M. 
Fitzpatrick  is  3d  Director. 

Oh  ! that  forty-and-a-fraction  book  ! One 
meets  it  all  over  the  house. 

Were  all  ’84  back  on  time?  Well,  no; 
Michigan  was  snowed  in,  or  rather  failed  to 
make  connections ; and  Jersey — well  we 
must  make  allowances  for  foreigners. 

It  is  now  certain  that  there  will  be  at  least 
one  Doctor  out  of  the  graduating  class. 

Oh ! we  forgot ; the  corn-colored  mous- 
tache did  not  blush  itself  upon  us  till  the 
morning  of  the  4th. 

How  a close  clip  shows  that  noble  fore- 
head off  to  advantage  ! 

Minstrel  show  at  Geneva. 

The  study  of  Bible  History,  in  the  Western 
style,  is  extremely  interesting.  The  Life  of 
Balaam  calls  forth  the  most  admiration. 

So  fond  are  we  of  pure  air,  that  numbers 
prefer  to  make  their  morning  toilet  on  the 
stairs,  instead  of  in  the  dormitory. 

Oh  ! he’s  going  home  in  February,  is  he  ? 
That  accounts  for  his  being  so  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  a book  called  “ Domestic  Life.” 

We’ve  had  excellent  skating. 
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or  marring  of  a scene.  The  foot-lights,  in- 
creased to  double  their  former  number,  and 
furnished  with  wire  screens,  have  been  set 
below  the  floor  of  the  stage,  in  real  theatre 
style,  thus  greatly  improving  the  appearance 
of  the  stage,  and  enabling  the  audience  to 
see  the  whole  of  the  actor — not  merely  that 
part  bounded  by  his  knees  and  the  crown  of 
his  head.  The  number  of  burners  on  the 
“ flies,”  has  also  been  doubled  ; and  so  well 
is  the  mechanism  of  the  pipes  arranged  that 
the  light  can,  in  an  instant,  be  focussed  to 
suit  any  requirement  of  the  piece  that  is  act- 
ing. Our  stage,  for  its  size,  is  now  about 
as  perfect  as  it  can  be,  and  to  appreciate  the 
work  that  has  lately  been  done,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  and  examine  for  one’s  self.  The 
Dramatic  Society  has,  indeed,  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  its  active  and  devoted  leader;  and 
since  its  members  could  do  so  much  before, 
they  should,  with  the  present  condition  of 

things,  make ?,  the  coming  public  play, 

not  only  a success,  but  an  unparallelled  suc- 
cess. C. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

Though  nothing  that  energy  and  deter- 
mination can  achieve  is  beyond  the  worthy 
Moderator  of  our  Dramatic  Society,  yet  the 
present  condition  of  the  Stage  is  enough  to 
surprise  the  most  intimate  friends  of  that 
Rev’d  gentleman. 

But  that  comparisons  are  odious,  we  might 
compare  the  stage  of  a few  years  ago  with 
that  of  to-day.  Besides,  it  would  be  pretty 
hard  to  compare  things  so  entirely  incompar- 
able. Glancing  at  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Society  previous  to,  and  at  times  since, 
the  production  of  “ King  John,”  it  seems  al_ 
most  incredible  that  so  much  could  have 
been  done  with  so  little  to  work  upon.  Not 
satisfied  with  providing  a stock  of  beautiful 
and  artistic  scenery,  and  making  improve- 
ments which,  considering  the  size  of  our 
stage,  give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
room,  the  Rev’d  Moderator  has  added  the 
finishing  touch  to  his  work  by  having  the 
stage  supplied  with  a gas-main  of  its  own. 
This  project,  long  contemplated  and  at  last 
carried  out,  supplies  a want  felt  for  many 
a day  ; and  in  its  execution  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  stage  has  to  depend  no 
longer  on  the  hall  for  its  gas,  for  the  making 


ST.  JOHN’S  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Christmas  entertainment  given  by 
this  association  was,  if  anything,  a greater 
success  than  the  public  play  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing night.  The  programme  was  more  va- 
ried, the  play  and  the  farces  in  themselves 
more  enjoyable,  and  the  rendering  of  both 
showed  how  careful  and  minutious  had  been 
the  training  of  the  actors.  Of  the  conclud- 
ing farce,  “A  Thumping  Legacy,”  we  need 
hardly  speak.  Good  acting  from  Messrs. 
Halpin,  J.  Butler,  J Walsh,  and  Williams, 
is  no  longer  a matter  of  surprise.  They 
trod  the  stage  with  the  air  of  conscious 
favorites,  and  well  merited  the  applause 
with  which  every  point  in  the  play  was 
greeted.  As  for  the  minor  parts.  Mr.  S. 
Murphy’s  statuesque  rigidity  and  the  appal- 
ling basso-profundo  growl  he  emitted  from 
time  to  time,  convulsed  the  house.  Messrs. 
Thos.  J.  Dunn  and  Cordero  had  only  to  look 
picturesque,  and  picturesque  they  certainly 
looked. 

In  “ Deerfoot  ” Mr.  D.  H.  O’Dwyer  had  a 
character  that  suited  him  perfectly,  and  his 
acting,  in  consequence,  was  most  amusing. 
The  make-up  and  acting  of  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace, Holland  and  E.  Butler,  was  most 
simple  and  natural,  in  fact,  they  scarcely 
seemed  to  be  acting  at  all.  As  for  Mr.  Jas. 
J.  Greenwell,  he  indulged  in  all  the  tra- 
ditional antics  of  the  stage-waiter,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  Third  Division, 

The  play  was  a complete  surprise.  Know- 
ing that  the  whole  cast  was  made  up  of 
debutants,  we  expected  something  rather 
tame,  and  the  first  scene  gave  some  coloring 
to  our  gloomy  anticipations.  What  was  our 
surprise,  then,  when  we  found  that  we  were 
assisting  at  the  debut  of  two  stars?  The 
fire  and  intensity  displayed  by  Mr.  C.  Orben 
astonished  everybody. 


The  bluff,  genial  Con.  of  the  Division  was 
completely  lost  sight  of,  and  in  his  stead  we 
had  a stern,  grasping,  grinding,  relent- 
less miser,  torn  by  passion  and  remorse. 
His  acting  was  consistent  throughout,  and 
in  the  death  scene  it  was  masterly. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Dickinson  also  won  a merited 
success  ; as  a half-starved,  poorly-paid  ser- 
vant lad  he  was  perfect.  The  three  thieves. 
Messrs  Doherty,  McCusker  and  Gomm.were 
types,  in  their  way,  and  with  Mr.  Dickinson, 
did  full  justice  to  the  comic  element  in  the 
play.  To  Mr.  J.  F.  Maginnis  fell  a part  which 
required  his  almost  continual  presence  on 
the  stage  and  this  gave  him  little  or  nothing 
to  say.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  his  part 
was  well  sustained.  Mr.  W.  C,  Ryan’s  clear, 
resonant  voice,  and  faultless  articulation, 
excited  general  admiration,  while  his  acting 
was  above  the  average.  Mr.  Hopkins,  at  the 
end  of  scene  I,  seemed  only  too  glad  to  get 
off  the  stage.  As  for  Messrs.  Gordon  and 
Roche,  as  Officers  of  Police,  when  they 
appeared  on  the  scene,  a distinct  thrill  ran 
through  the  audience,  the  majesty  of  the 
law  seemed  so  to  cloak  them  round.  A very 
pleasing  effect  in  the  night  scenes  was  pro- 
duced by  the  violin  solo,  with  melodeon 
accompaniment,  behind  the  scenes.  The 
orchestra,  as  usual,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the  Third  Division  band 
brought  down  the  house.  The  programme 
was  as  follows  : 

THREE  THIEVES  AND  THE  DENOUNCER. 

Claud  Darnaud  (the  Denouncer) C.  F.  Orben 

Simon  Siggel  (his  Servant) A.  G.  Dickinson 

Victor  (his  Son) W.  C.  Ryan 

Adolphe  de  Briancourt  (a  young  Noble- 
man)  J.  F.  Maginnis 

Gustavus  (his  Friend)  P.  H.  Hopkins 

Larose  (a  Merchant) C.  H.  Myers 

Mynheer  Haus  Huogfidt,  ) 

Signor  Matteo,  > The  Three  Thieves. 

Mr.  John  Brown,  ) 

J.  Doherty,  C.  McCusker,  W.  E.  Gomm 

{k.  1 <KS 

Soldiers,  Townspeople,  Etc. 

PROGRAMME. . 

Music. — March,  44  Gotham  ” Schacht 

Prologue F.  X.  Barr 

THE  DENOUNCER. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — The  Market-Place  of  Marseilles. 

Scene  II. — The  Miser’s  Chamber. 

Scene  III. — A Street  in  Marseilles. 

Music. — Galop,  44  New  Year’s” Nitz 

ACT  11. 

Scene  I. — The  Miser’s  Chamber. 

Scene  II. — A Street  in  Marseilles. 

Scene  III, — The  Miser’s  Chamber. 

Music. — Galop, 44  Hurricane  ” Strauss 

DEERFOOT, 

A Farce  in  One  Act. 

Dr.  Tcpps  (Medical  Practitioner) G.  W.  Wallace 

Mr.  Topps  (his  Father) M.  W.  Holland 

Silas  Fixings  (an  American  Trainer) E.  Butler 

Christopher  Croke  (a  nervous  Gentleman  in 

search  of  a quiet  place) D.  H.  O’Dwyer 

Tim  (Waiter  at  the  Greyhound) J.  J.  Greenwell 

Hackman  (from  the  Railway  Station).. J.  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Scene. — Public  Room  of  the  Greyhound  Inn,  Dormi- 


ton,  Bedfordshire. 

Music  1 a'  The  S!ei&h  Party. 

J b.  Schottische,  44  Juanita” Bley 

To  Conclude  With 
A THUMPING  LEGACY, 

A Farce  in  One  Act. 

Filippo  Geronimo  (an  Inn-keeper) J.  N.  Butler 

Jerry  Ominous  T.  R.  Halpin 

Bambogetti. S.  J.  Murphy 
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Captain  Leoni  F.  Williams,  Jr 

Rinaldo F.  Cordero 

Brigadier  of  Carbineers J.  J.  Walsh 

First  Carbineer  F.  X.  Barr 

Second  Carbineer T.  J.  Dunn 

Scene, — Garden  of  Filippo’s  Inn. 

Music. — Waltz,  “Visions  in  a Dream  ” Strauss 


Music  by  the  College  Orchestra  under  the  direction 

of  Prof.  Ad.  Petersen. 

Stage  Manager,  J.  Thorndike. 

d «.  at  (F.  Williams,  Jr., 
Property  Men- Quacke^os; 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT. 

On  New  Year's  evening  the  boys  spend- 
ing their  vacation  at  the  College  and  the 
Faculty,  were  invited  to  First  Division  Study 
Hall,  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Christmas  tree.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Quirk,  the  evening  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  we  have  ever  spent  here.  The  pro- 
gramme began  with  a piano  solo,  “My 
Native  Village  Bells,”  by  Mr.  Juan  Thorn- 
dike, and  the  performance  of  that  gentleman 
was  marked  with  ability  and  force,  so  much 
so  that  the  ringingof  the  bells  was  distinctly 
brought  out  in  clear,  soft-measured  tones. 
He  well  deserved  the  applause  which  he  re- 
ceived. Next  in  order  came  a “ Salutatory  ” 
by  Mr.  James  Greenwell.  We  have  only  to 
say  that  this  gentleman  belongs  to  the 
present  class  of  Belles-Lettres,  and  all  is 
said.  These  Sophomores  seem  to  be  fast 
reaching  perfection  in  the  matter  of  English. 
We  expect  great  things  from  them.  After 
the  Salutatory  some  of  the  gifts  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Rev.  Father  Halpin,  with  a 
witty  and  suitable  remark.  Next  came  a 
comic  song  by  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  which 
carried  the  day.  Some  more  gifts  were 
given,  and  Mr.  Quirk  favored  the  audience 
by  singing  the  “ Murmuring  Voices  of  the 
Deep.”  We  cannot  very  well  say  anything 
about  his  rendition  of  the  piece,  as  it  was  as 
near  perfect  as  it  could  be.  Then  Mr. 
Butler  read  a selection  in  his  own  inimitable 
style.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
this  gentleman,  when  we  consider  the  short 
time  he  had  to  prepare  himself.  The  rest 
of  the  gifts  were  given  and  the  performance 
closed  with  a finely  rendered  solo  on  the 
piano  by  Mr.  Thorndike. 

Masters  Cussy  and  Chazaro  did  efficient 
work  in  carrying  around  the  gifts  to  the 
different  persons. 


SODALITY  RECEPTION. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December  last,  the 
Second  Division  Sodality  had  a reception  in 
the  Sodality  Chapel.  There  were  many  can- 
didates for  admission,  but,  as  many  had  not 
complied  with  one  or  other  of  the  conditions 
required  for  admission,  only  seven  were  al- 
lowed to  recite  the  act  of  consecration  ; the 
others,  some  ten  in  number,  will  continue  in 
their  postulantship  until  the  next  reception 
of  the  Sodality.  The  whole  number  of  Sec- 
ond Division  Sodalists  is  at  present  about 
thirty-five.  The  respective  officers  during 
the  past  year  have  been  : Prefect,  A.  Amy  ; 


ist  Assistant,  C.  Simpson;  2nd  Assistant, 
M.  Llaguno;  Secretary,  F.  Seible;  Sacristan, 
G.  Jaeger;  Lectors,  W.  Donohue  and  J. 
Waldron.  The  Sodality  is  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.  C.  S.,  ’88. 

TO  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Hail  ! fresh,  young  year  that  stand’st  before  me  now 
In  garb  of  virgin  white  so  purely  dressed, 

With  budding  snow-drops  at  thy  heaving  breast, 

And  icy  diamonds  ’round  thy  matchless  brow  ! 
Untouched,  as  yet,  by  blot,  or  smirch,  or  stain, 

Thy  frost-blushed  cheek  bids  art  conceal  her  head, 

As  fit  alone  with  faded  charms  to  wed  ; 

Thy  sprightly  eyes  cause  gloomy  thoughts  to  wane, 
Oh,  full  of  life,  and  hope,  and  sweet  suspense  ! 

Let  me  with  chastened  kiss  thy  front  impress  ; 

Thou,  beauteous  year  ! my  Vestal  passion  bless, 
Whilst  I with  thee  an  unmarked  page  commence. 

Let  me  not  soil  the  whiteness  of  that  page, 

Let  what  I was  oblivion  find  with  age, 

And  nobler  dreams  arise.  Smythe. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

As  I was  walking  along  through  the  silent 
streets  of  the  city,  deeply  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  what  had  taken  place  during 
the  day,  and  dead  to  all  things  else,  the 
mournful  tolling  of  Trinity’s  bells  suddenly 
broke  upon  my  ears,  and  I started,  wonder- 
ing what  it  meant.  So  intent  was  I upon 
my  own  affairs  that  I had  forgotton  this  was 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  burial  day 
of  1883. 

Oh  ! how  solemn  and  touching  was  that 
peal  which  rang  out  the  old  year.  As  I 
listened  the  experiences  of  the  year  that  was 
slipping  away  crowded  upon  my  mind,  and 
I surrendered  myself  to  their  overpowering 
influence.  I thought  of  the  joys  that  had 
elated  me,  the  sorrows  that  had  depressed 
me.  The  resolutions  I had  taken  when  the 
year  was  in  its  infancy,  the  plans  I made, 
the  hopes  that  animated  me.  What  has 
become  of  all  my  famous  projects  ? Another 
link  is  torn  away  from  the  golden  chain  of 
time.  1883  has  departed,  and  1884  is  now 
reigning  in  her  stead.  What  will  she  bring 
me  ? Of  the  past  year,  I know  at  least  what 
she  was,  and  what  she  has  done  for  me,  but 
what  has  this  new  queen  in  store  ? Another 
year  is  blotted  out  forever  from  my 
existence,  and  time  is  swiftly  drawing  me 
on.  How  quickly  the  years  follow  one  after 
the  other,  bringing  changes  so  sudden,  so 
strange,  and  oftentimes  so  sorrowful,  that 
instead  of  benefits,  each  succeeding  year 
seems  only  to  add  new  miseries  to  our  lot. 
Each  year  sees  us  straining  to  a goal  we 
seem  never  to  reach.  Like  the  peasant,  in 
the  old  French  song,  we  see  the  spires  of 
the  fair  city  of  Carcassonne  stretching  far 
away  beyond  the  mountains,  but  as  yet  we 
have  never  reached  it.  Shall  we,  like  him,  die 
upon  the  road  while  attempting  to  reach  our 
ideal,  or  having  reached  it,  will  the  dreams 
which  we  had  formed  of  its  beauty  and  gran- 
deur be  realized  ? Dear  friends,  each  one  of 
you  no  doubt,  has  his  own  Carcassonne.  May 
you  attain  the  object  of  your  desires,  and, 
when  it  is  attained,  find  it  all  that  your  im- 


agination painted  it.  This,  -together  with  a 
Happy  New  Year,  is  the  best  wish  that 
The  VIonthly  can  extend  to  her  friends. 


PROSECUTION  AND  ABOLITION  OP  THE 
KNIGHTS  OP  THE  RED  RIBBON. 

[Cf.  Fredet,  Modern  History.] 

The  Knights  of  the  Red  Ribbon,  whose 
institution  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
before,  had  now  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
five  months.  During  that  time  their  de- 
votedness to  the  cause  of  bad  behavior,  their 
heroic  valor  and  exploits  against  the  rules 
of  the  College,  had  acquired  for  their  order 
an  extraordinary  reputation  and  immense 
riches  in  the  way  of  ribbons,  pictures,  etc.; 
but  wealth  and  power  generated  among 
them  a spirit  of  arrogance  and  independence, 
which  exasperated  the  authorities.  They 
became  proud,  childish,  and  insolent  and 
were  daily  falling  into  ill  repute,  when  great 
revelations  were  made  concerning  them 
which  finally  ended  in  their  being  suppress- 
ed. Struck  at  the  unanimity  that  existed 
in  the  accusations  against  this  order,  a 
council  was  held  in  the  First  Division  Study 
Hall,  at  the  boginning  of  the  year  1884.  In- 
quiries as  to  their  misdemeanors  only 
showed  that  the  order  was  of  no  utility,  and 
furthermore  that  it  was  a scandal  to  the  Col- 
lege. When  these  considerations  had  been 
weighed  for  a few  hours,  the  authorities 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Red  Ribbon  could  no  longer 
be  tolerated  with  any  sort  of  propriety.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  eighth  of  January  (a.  D. 
1884)  there  was  published,  in  presence  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  council,  a bull 
suppressing  the  institute,  not  by  way  of  a ju- 
dicial sentence,  but  as  a measure  of  prudence 
and  expediency  ; and  in  order  that  the  riches 
and  properties  of  the  Knights  might  be  pre- 
served, they  were  transferred  to  the  office  of 
the  Vice-President  of  the  College.  Quare 
gaude.  J.  G.  T. 

LECTURE, 

On  the  evening  of  December  10th,  Pro- 
fessor J.  S.  White  lectured  in  our  study  hall, 
on  Phonography.  The  lecture  was  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a report  of  it  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  Hall, 
a pupil  of  Mr.  White.  We  had  promised  to 
publish  the  lecture,  but  arriving  too  late  for 
the  press,  it  was  necessarily  omitted  from  the 
December  number.  The  following  is  the 
reportexactly,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  sent 
us,  and  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  lettc  r 
; uuiuapuaS  arues  aqi  uiojj 
Ridgefield,  Dec.,  1883. 

To  Rev.  Father  Halpin  : 

I am  18  years  old.  I began  the  study  of 
White’s  Phonography,  under  Prof.  J.  S. 
White,  in  Jersey  City,  about  the  1st  of 
March,  1883. 

After  20  lessons  I began  to  write  from 
dictation.  I then  began  assisting  Prof. 
White  in  teaching  short-hand  to  beginners. 
This  exercise,  while  it  increased  my  know- 
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ledge  of  the  theory,  prevented  my  practice. 
About  a month  ago,  I resumed  my  practice 
of  writing  from  dictation.  Thus  I have 
spent  about  two  months  in  attaining  to  my 
present  rate  of  speed.  On  last  evening  I re- 
ported Prof.  White's  lecture  at  your  College, 
and  at  your  request  I offer  the  following 
transcript  of  my  notes. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Frank  Hall. 

lecture. 

Several  years  before  Milton  became  afflicted 
with  blindness,  says  Emerson,  he  com- 
plained “ My  arm  is  tired.”  The  labor  of 
writing  his  works  in  longhand  proved  too 
great  a strain  on  his  physical  energy,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  call  upon  the  assistance  of 
his  daughter,  who  thereafter  became  his 
amanuensis. 

Macaulay,  whose  writings  passed  through 
13  pigeon  holes  before  they  were  considered 
ready  for  print,  has  said  “ that  short-hand 
was  destined  to  be  an  universal  method  of 
preserving  thought.”  But  to  take  a more 
modern  view  of  the  subject,  Herbert  Spen- 
ser cheerfully  endorses  its  immediate  intro- 
duction. 

We  make  15  times  as  many  strokes  as  we 
need  make.  We  perform  1 5 times  as  much 
labor  as  we  need  perform.  In  other  words, 
long-hand  is  to  short-hand  as  1 is  to  15. 

Among  the  many  early  inventions,  or 
rather  discoveries,  (for  perhaps  man  does 
not  invent,)  to  which  the  Chinese  lay  claim, 
short-hand  is  not  omitted.  They  claim  that 
they  have  had  in  use  a system  of  short-hand 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

(Here  the  Professor  demonstrated  the 
kind  of  short-hand  which  the  Chinese  use, 
and  since  1 am  unacquainted  with  that 
tongue,  I can  only  state  the  fact ; I cannot 
illustrate  it.  Frank  Hall.) 

In  the  Chinese  language  the  signs  for 
words  are  arbitrary  outlines,  and  are  not 
made  up  of  combinations  systematically 
taken  from  an  alphabet  like  ours.  They  take 
characteristic  straight  lines  and  curves  from 
a combination  of  lines  and  call  this  a short- 
hand, but  since  they  do  not  regard  the  sound- 
elements  of  a word,  their  contractions  will 
not  suit  the  requirements  of  a phonography. 

The  terms  Phonography,  Stenography, 
Caligraphy,  Takygraphy,  and  short-hand 
confuse  the  beginner,  and  it  may  be  well 
here  to  explain  their  meanings.  We  resort 
to  the  Greek  for  the  names  of  nearly  all  our 
sciences  and  arts.  If  you  want  your  picture 
taken,  you  go  to  the  Greek  for  your  photog- 
rapher. If  you  want  your  lecture  reported, 
said  the  speaker,  (looking  down  at  myself), 
you  must  go  to  the  Greek  for  your  phonog- 
rapher.  If  you  stub  your  toe,  you  go  to  the 
Greek  for  your  chiropodist. 

Dr.  Cambell  went  to  the  Greek  in  1793 
for  phonography,  and  called  his  work  by 
this  name.  But  it  remained  for  Mr.  Isaac 
Pitman,  of  Bath,  England,  to  make  the  first 
practical  application  of  short-hand  to  the 
English  language. 

Short-hand  may  be  any  system  of  con- 


tracting a long-hand  method  or  representing  j 
discourse.  For  instance,  the  Spanish  tienev. 
is  short-hand  for  tiene  tested. 

Stenography,  from  the  Greek  stenas,  rapid 
and  grciplio,  I write,  means  rapid  writing. 
Thus,  if  you  write  your  name  more  rapidly 
than  I can  write  it,  then  you  are  a compara- 
tive stenographer;  that  is  to  say,  you  write 
faster  than  I do. 

Phonography,  however,  from  Greek  phone. 
meaning  the  sound  of  the  vocal  organs  of 
human  being,  and  grapho,  I write,  means 
the  reproduction  on  paper  of  the  sounds  of 
the  words  used  in  clothing  our  ideas.  The 
greatest  number  of  elementary  sounds  in  any 
language  are  43,  and  the  lowest  number  37. 
French,  German,  and  Greek  have  43,  Eng- 
lish 41,  Spanish  42,  Chinese  and  other  Orien- 
tal tongues  40.  The  Spanish  and  Italian 
languages  have  alphabets  whose  characters 
always  represent  the  same  sounds,  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  student  is  soon  capable  of 
spelling  the  words  of  these  languages.  They 
have  5 conventional  vowels  which  never  vary 
when  used  in  any  combination  whatever,  it 
is  also  an  easy  matter  to  spell  the  words  of 
the  German  language. 

Supplied  with  a graduated  scale  of  alpha- 
betic characters  ranging  from  37  to  43,  we 
are  prepared  to  spell  all  words  of  all  lan- 
guages. 

I lay  down  this  proposition,  “ all  lan- 
guages are  alike,  or  nearly  so,  so  far  as 
their  sounds  are  concerned,  and  differences 
among  languages  are  caused  by  differences 
of  relative  positions  of  the  same  sounds.” 

Every  living  language  has  the  two  divi- 
sions spoken  and  written.  A dead  language 
has  but  a written  division,  and  a dialect  has 
but  the  spoken  division. 

Have  you  ever  examined  the  manner  in 
which  the  sounds  of  words  are  produced. 
(Here  the  speaker  demonstrated  on  the 
blackboard  the  process  of  conveying  the 
sounds  or  crushed  particles  of  air  from  the 
lungs  of  the  speaker  to  the  tympanum  or 
inner  ear  of  the  hearer.) 

When  the  lungs,  in  the  course  of  respira- 
tion, compress  the  air,  the  crushed  particles 
seek  to  regain  their  normal  condition,  and  in 
doing  this  they  are  emitted  through  the  vocal 
organs  to  find  a greater  vessel,  passing 
through  the  epiglottis,  glottis,  larynx  and 
throat,  over  the  tongue,  through  the  teeth, 
and  finally  through  the  lips,  when  their 
progress  is  impeded  by  the  surrounding  par- 
ticles of  air,  causing  the  crushed  particles  or 
so-called  sounds  to  travel  in  undulated  waves 
in  millions  of  different  directions,  so  that  at 
points  equidistant  from  the  origin  of  sound 
the  crushed  particles  arrive  at  the  same  time 
— travelling  at  the  rate  of  1,120  feet  per 
second.  Through  the  tubes  leading  from 
the  outer  ear  to  the  tympanum  are  conveyed 
a number  of  these  crushed  particles  of  air. 
As  the  vibrations  are  produced  upon  this 
musical  instrument,  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
counts  their  number  and  takes  note  of  the 


manner  of  producing  them  until  he  is  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  among  sounds  in  their 
various  combinations.  That  a child  at  a 
very  early  age  is  capable  of  discriminating 
among  these  elementary  sounds  establishes 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  many  sounds 
necessary  in  the  clothing  of  our  ideas. 

Physiologically  considered,  all  human  be- 
ings are  alike.  The  vocal  organs  of  the 
Chinaman  are  like  those  of  the  American. 
The  Frenchman,  Italian,  Spaniard,  Bohem- 
ian, Greek,  Hindoo,  etc.,  are  all  alike  so  far 
as  anatomical  structure  is  concerned.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  physically  impossible  for 
one  of  these  to  produce  such  sounds  as 
would  vary  very  much  from  those  produced 
by  another.  All  vocal  organs  being  alike, 
all  sounds  produced  by  them  are  alike. 

Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  of  Bath,  England,  to 
whose  ingenuity  is  accredited  the  first  prac- 
tical application  of  phonography,  has  lived 
to  see  short-hand  considered  as  an  art  and 
science. 

In  1833  Mr.  Pitman  compiled  a system  for 
the  rapid  copying  of  pulpit  oratory  and  court 
notes.  Hence  it  is  that  his  system  is  better 
adapted  to  religious  than  to  secular  writings. 

(Here  the  speaker  explained  to  the  audience 
the  differences  among  the  many  systems, 
giving  an  historical  account  of  the  progress 
of  all,  rather  than  ridiculing  the  defects  of 
any). 

The  tendency  of  the  modern  short-hand 
writer  is  to  lessen  the  labor  of  the  student, 
not  to  introduce  further  complications.  All 
standard  systems  are  rapid  enough  when 
thoroughly  mastered  ; but  the  difficulty  has 
been  met  with  in  the  means,  not  the  end. 
The  corresponding  style,  requiring  the  inser- 
tion of  vowels  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
The  consonantal  outline,  according  to  a thor- 
oughly phonetic  alphabet,  such  as  White's 
Phonography  contains,  is  a sufficient  means 
of  representing  discourse  in  any  language. 
Lines  on  paper  may  also  be  discarded,  and 
in  White’s  Phonography  we  pay  no  attention 
to  position  of  a word,  and  recognize  no  arbi- 
trary word-sign.  Six  to  eight  months  of 
study  the  student  saves  by  entering  imme- 
diately upon  the  reporting  style,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  with  this  new  system  from  40  to 
50  lessons  will  enable  the  student  of  ordinary 
intelligence  to  report  verbatim  all  words  of 
all  languages. 

(Wherever  the  speaker  compares  the  lead- 
ing systems  by  demonstration  on  the  black- 
board, his  system  was  shown  to  be  50  per 
cent,  briefer  than  any  other). 

The  lines  were  used  and  are  used  by  all 
standard  authors,  and  it  takes  three  or  four 
years  to  master  a system  in  which  there  are 
lines. 

SPELLING  BY  SOUND. 

You  are  all  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
which  you  will  never  accomplish.  You  are 
vainly  endeavoring  to  master  the  orthogra- 
phy of  the  English  language.  No  one  has 
yet  succeeded  ; no  jone  ever  will  while  our 
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authors  continue  in  the  wholesale  domestica- 
tion of  foreign  words,  and  oblige  us  to  spell 
these  new  words  by  our  old  alphabet.  In 
order  to  succeed,  it  will  be  necessary  either 
to  modify  new  words  to  suit  the  alphabet  or 
change  the  alphabet  to  suit  the  new  words. 
And  here  lies  the  great  trouble  : In  1243  the 
alphabet  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  was  compiled  to  suit 
the  infant  English.  But  a living  language, 
like  all  other  living  things  on  the  crust  of  this 
earth,  is  subject  to  constant  change,  and 
while  this  natural  change  was  going  on  in 
the  language,  the  alphabet  remained  the 
same.  The  Germans,  who  had  an  equal 
start  with  us.  so  modify  a newly-coined  or 
domesticated  word  that  the  student  of  three 
or  four  weeks  in  the  study  of  German  can 
spell  with  confidence  any  word  pronounced 
in  his  hearing. 

(The  Professor  now  cited  several  instances 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  alphabet. 
While  engaged  in  a description  of  the  very 
comical  experiences  of  foreigners  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  Rev.  Father  Halpin  calls  me 
to  “ time.”  Frank  Hall. 

Professor  White  promises  us  another  lec- 
ture, and  it  is  very  probable  a class  will  be 
formed  to  take  regular  lessons  from  him.  A 
remark  was  made  in  the  December  number 
that  the  Professor  could  teach  short  hand  in 
seven  lessons,  which  remark  we  beg  leave  to 
correct.  Mr.  White  promises  a fluency  after 
a comparatively  short  while,  but  by  no 
means  after  only  seven  lessons. 

HOME  ITEMS. 

A Happy  New  Year. 

Oh!  I am  so  hungry! 

Seven  bags  of  gold,  seven,  seven. 

Where  are  your  eyes? 

Lost:  The  plot  of  “ Deerfoot.”  Any  one 
finding  it  will  be  amply  rewarded.  Apply  at 
this  office. 

A pennyworth  of  taffy. 

Who  stepped  on  the  Opera  Hat? 

Who  is  your  bald-headed  philosopher? 

First  Division  Dormitory  rejoices  in  a new 
carpet.  Why  was  green  chosen? 

“ Mope,”  “ Sneak,”  “ Dust,”  “ Crawl.” 

Until  very  lately  we  had  known  nothing 
of  the  Society  of  the  M.  F.’s.  Let  them 
keep  together  and  be  happy,  is  our  fervent 
wish. 

The  Billiard  Room  Association  intends  to 
raffle  a bicycle. 

The  officers  of  Second  Division  Reading 
Room  having  resigned  for  the  same  reason 
that  our  Billiard  Room  officers  resigned, 
elections  were  held  which  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: President,  H.  Clark  ; Vice-President, 
C.  McGrath:  Treasurer,  J.  Del  Solar;  Sec- 
retary, G.  Jaeger. 

The  favorite  verb  at  present — to  cram. 

One  of  the  class  of  ’84  was  so  absorbed  in 
Philosophy  a few  mornings  ago,  that  he  re- 
mained in  Study  Hall  during  Mass,  and 
would  have  remained  there  during  breakfast 
had  he  not  been  sent  for.  (?) 

Frank  Mosley,  from  St.  Viateur’s  College, 
with  whom  we  exchange,  is  now  a member 
of  our  College. 


Who  is  that  most  wise,  member  of  the 
English  Course,  who  said  that  soap,  sup,  and 
soup  were  pronounced  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  ? 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  College  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  we  notice  Rev.  John 
Weir,  ’79.  and  Frank  Freel. 

We  have  received  the  following  exchanges  : 
Purdue,  Lafayette  College  Journal,  Stu- 
dent, Deaf-Mute,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic, 
Xavier,  Varsity,  Sunbeam,  Mu  Omicroni- 
cle,  Georgetown  College  Journal,  Si.  Mary  s 
Sentinel,  Hamilton  College  Monthly. 

We  welcome  the  Ewing  Student  to  our 
table. 

Oh  ! those  horrid  boys  ! 

The  $80  Bicycle  and  twelve  other  prizes 
will  be  raffled  next  month.  50c.  a chance  for 
all  the  prizes.  The  raffle  is  open  to  all,  to 
outsiders  as  well  as  to  the  students. 

Our  Trojan  philosopher  looks  to  the  East 
for  a Sunset. 

Rev.  John  Weir  is  now  stationed  at  St. 
Theresa's  Church,  New  York. 

The  donations  for  the  past  month  towards 
the  Billiard  and  Reading  Room  Fund,  are 
as  follows  : T.  Macmanus  & Sons,  Chihua- 
hua, $25  ; C.  Perez,  College,  $5  ; J.  O’Con- 
nor, College,  $5.  Total,  $315. 

Voting  for  the  ugliest  boy  in  the  College 
will  begin  soon.  A leather  medal  will  be 
given  to  the  winner.  Votes  3 cents  each. 

A list  of  all  the  donations  given  towards 
the  Billiard  and  Reading  Room  Fund  will 
be  published  in  our  June  number. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan 
might  have  been  reinstated  in  office  is  recog- 
nized by  the  authorities.  We  hope  to  see 
him  elected  next  term,  no  matter  for  what 
office  he  runs. 

The  game  between  Messrs.  Sexton  and 
Dion,  on  the  13th  of  December,  resulted  as 
follows : 

Sexton..  14  6 20  o 10  250...  300 

Dion ....  6 18  22  3 5 — ...  48 

The  game  was  300  points.  Dion  had  no 
chance  of  showing  his  skill  in  nursing  the 
ivories,  as  Sexton  in  his  sixth  inning  nursed 
the  ball  250  points. 

A complete  gymnasium  is  now  in  the  course 
of  erection. 

Scissors  were  the  chief  feature  of  the 
Christmas  tree  ; however,  there  were  many 
beautiful  and  costly  presents. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collender,  Jr.,  has  presented  a 
beautiful  inlaid  cue  to  be  competed  for  in 
tournament. 

A parte  rei  (rye). 

Messrs.  Sexton  and  Dion  have  presented 
a gold  medal  to  be  given  to  the  successful 
competitor  in  a three  ball  tournament. 

Three  rubber  mats  now  charm  the  sight 
of  the  boys  as  they  ascend  upwards  on  First 
Division. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a call  from  Mr. 
John  Keenan  from  Glens  Falls.  We  think 
he  intends  studying  law. 

No  one  was  lost  to  the  College  by  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

It  is  about  time  for  Second  Division  to  get 
a pool  table. 

First  Division  Sodality  now  boasts  of  an 
elegant  badge. 

We  would  like  to  know  when  Third  Divi- 
sion Glee  Club  propose 'to  give  their  enter- 
tainment. 


We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Gabriel  Cheva- 
lier hurt  his  foot  during  Christmas  vacation. 
He  is  all  right  again. 

Our  Third  Division  numbers  61  boys. 

Third  Division  Billiard  Room  has  been 
refitted.  Beautiful  carpets  are  expected 
every  day.  With  a few  neat  tables  to  play 
games  on,  their  Billiard  Room  would  be 
second  to  none. 

Some  remarkable  hats  on  Third. 

Knee-breeches  become  Third  Division 
boys. 

The  guns  and  uniforms  procured  for 
Third  Division  are  both  beautiful  and  costly. 

Mr.  O'Malley  is  considered  a “ terror  ” by 
novel  readers. 

Second  Division  boys  better  look  out  lest 
the  “countryman”  prove  too  sharp  for  them. 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  a real  dude  on 
Second  Division. 

Rev.  Father  McTammany  is  now  professor 
of  Third  Grammar. 

Don't  say  Ta-ta,  Charlie.  The  “country- 
man ” may  not  like  it. 

Rose  Hill  cigars  will  be  on  sale  at  the  store 
in  a few  days. 

Our  future  poet  is  not  yet  born.  Ha  ! Ha  ! 
Ha  ! This  is  a goak. 

Is  it  true  that  our  Foot  Ball  Team  intends 
playing  the  Seton  Hall  boys  during  March? 

Cut-aways  and  not  swallow-tail  coats  will 
be  the  style  at  our  next  Dress  Ball. 

We  hear  that  the  foundations  for  the  new 
buildings  will  be  laid  in  April. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  1883  was  cele- 
brated by  a Solemn  Benediction  in  the  Col- 
lege Chapel,  at  which  the  “ Te  Deum  ” was 
sung. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  more  than  the 
Pro  Bono  Publico  ticket  next  March.  We 
would  like  to  see  some  excitement. 

The  new  chairs  to  be  used  at  our  enter- 
tainment will  make  their  debut  on  the  26th  of 
February. 

At  last  a real  Glee  Club  has  been  formed 
on  First  Division.  Following  are  the  officers 
and  members:  The  1.  A.  M.  S. — President, 
Mr.  D.  O’Dwyer;  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Dunn; 
Musical  Director,  Mr.  J'.  G.  Thorndike. 
Members — Messrs.  W.  O'Malley,  J.  N.  But- 
ler, F.  Giddings,  T.  Macginnis,  A.  Quacken- 
boss,  T.  Halpin,  G.  Plunkett,  F.  Barr, 
C.  Orben,  F.  Williams,  Jr.,  D.  O’Dwyer, 

J.  Dunn,  J.  G.  Thorndike.  We  wish  them 
all  possible  success,  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  not  sing  for  their  own  edification,  but 
for  the  amusement  of  the  whole  house. 

Parsons  wanted  to  navigate  in  his  slippers. 

’86  has  lost  her  most  promising  member. 
Mr.  McKaig  intends  not  to  return. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Georgetown  College  Journal: 

“ Arthur  A.  Sweeney,  who  left  here  to  be 
graduated  at  St.  John’s,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  is 
in  the  second  class  of  the  medical  school  at 
Harvard.”  This  gentleman  was  graduated 
in  ’80. 

Is  it  not  time  that  something  should  be 
done  about  those  beautiful  old  gold  curtains 
that  adorn  our  stage?  It  is  a pity  that  they 
should  be  allowed  “ to  waste  their  sweetness  . 
on  the  desert  air.”  Let  somebody  take  them 
down,  and  he  who  does  so  may  keep  them 
and  treasure  them  for  ever. 

The  reference  desk  in  the  First  Division 
Study  Hall  is  no  longer  a reference,  but  a 
repository  for  hats  and  coats. 
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WM,  T,  A,  HART, 
Sexton, 

AND 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

•i-LIndcPtal\crv:- 

OFFICES; 

Madison  Avenue,  rear  of  the 
Cathedral. 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  ot 

WOOLENS 

Cor.  Broadway  & Grand  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


R.  M.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish- 
ing to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a large  assort- 
ment of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST. 

Wm.  T.  A.  Hart 

ALSO  SUPPLIES 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  Improved  Instrnction  of  Deaf  Mutes, 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading 
taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

Francis  C.  Devlin,  A.  M.  James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69.  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  ’80. 


UOUEft'S  HOUSEHOLD  LIBRARY, 

Comprising  nearly  200  Volumes,  at  15,  25  and 
40  cents  each;  the  cheapest  Catholic  Literature 
ever  published.  Complete  Lists  sent  free  upon 
application.  Address, 

D.  & J.  SADLIER  & CO., 

31  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


EDWIN  R.  OGDEN.  STEPHEN  A.  WALL. 

E.  1.  0QDI1  & CO., 


Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

OFFICES  : 

Madison  Ave.  rear  of  the  Cathedral. 
926  Sixth  Avenue. 
Wareroonis,  67  Prince  Street. 


DEVLIN  & FOX, 

Jloijnejs  it  ^oumiqlloni  at  | am, 


Temple  Court, 


Manufacturers  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 

83  & 85  MECHANIC  ST„  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  A CO., 

Commission  Merdiants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  & Bananas. 


Residence,  617  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


3—9  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Terms  Cash. 


92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  If. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND  

Exchange  on  United  States. 


Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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Full  and  Winter. 
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04 4-b  CtTC  now 
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•pfeLe.  cow/p-tioe  off 

Lire 
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nglish  and  'jppeijch 
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e<44. 


On  eat>f4j-  444Apecbioi4  io 
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ANDREW  J.  CONNICK, 

220  Fifth  Ave. 

Opp.  Hotel  Brunswick. 

New  York,  Fall  and  Winter,  1883. 


Baker  & Godwin, 


Printing  Souse  EslillisH  3SS0. 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  PRINTING. 

Special  Attention  given  to  this  Class  of  Work. 
This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
■every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  ^"Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  & GODWIN,  Printers, 

23  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St , 

Bet.  Duane  and  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

2!5  & 268  Washington  Market, 


Fulton  Street  Side. 


NEW  YORK. 


BRANDES’ 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

MEALS  AT  ALL  HOURS. 

N.  E.  Corner  of  12d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 

KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  132d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  lind  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

MORENO’S 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4 East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

lictnres  finished  In  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Colorand Crayon, 
Though  for  half  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  e qual  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 

CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO, 
A.  SCHWARTZ  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  & Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


The  Leo  Cigars  & Cheroots 

Are  Smoked  in  all  fhe  Leading  Colleges  of  the  LT.  S. 
Manufactured  of  Pure  Havana  Fillers  and  San  Domingo 
Wrappers,  by  DINGFELDER  Sc  LIRKO, 
39  & 41  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


2000  lbs.  TO  THE  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  COAL, 
Yard,  521  Sc  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  & 11th  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  hoard,  tuition, 

W ashing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


COPIES  OP 


The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 


4,  |}d)iA  CoIIejif, 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  ommercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $800 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half-Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 

OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8, 000,000  of  the  “No.l  ” sold  annually. 

In  SO  1* umber*  : Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re- 
ceipt of  23  i ents. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & Co..  New  York. 

C.'  H.  MYERS  & BRO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Win*#,  §rM$tw,  f >in&  fe 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 

KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par-  i 
ticular  attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor.  1 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 
Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  42d  St.  Si  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 

MIER  STUCK  ARP, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

DONOVAN  & LCNDERSAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers,! 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 

VOGEL  BROTHERS,  Relit  CloMers 


Broadway  and  Houston  St, 
, Eighth  k and  4?d  St 


SMOKE  THE  BEST! 

KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  grades  of 

OLD  COLDEN  LEAF 

and  the  PUREST  RICE  PAPER  in  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos.  SELECT  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  C'aporal  14,  St  James  y,.  Sweet  Capo- 
ral  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Bros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smoking  Tobacco,  cut 
expressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BOOKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


James  Olwell,  John  E.  McWhobter, 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

©IiWEIili  $ C0., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 

WQ>WBW&W  MCWIli^ 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
lng  and  Day  School,  for  Young  Ladles,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Servatius.  It  Is  eminently  select. 
French  Is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  Its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal,, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

IN 

FINE  CLOTHING  - 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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SONNET. 

ON  RECEIVING  A POEM  FROM  AN  OLD  CLASSFELLOW. 

Dear  friend,  four  cycles  nigh  have  come  and  gone, 
Since  at  the  11  Fount  ” of  sainted  heroes  met 
We  two,  and  other  friends  whose  names  are  set 
On  memory’s  brow  to  gleam  while  years  lead  on. 
The  wreath  of  songs  you  sent  me,  do  enshroud 
Afresh  the  bygone  hours,  the  friends  that  light 
The  shadowy  past ; as  when  at  hush  of  night 
The  moon  uprides  through  rifts  of  glooming  cloud, 
And  silvers  all  that  else  were  darkly  dim. 

Could  thought  embalm  thy  gift  with  grateful  song, 

It  were  a happy  task.  But  unto  him 

That  knows  the  poet’s  art,  such  themes  belong; 

To  me,  as  unto  all  mankind,  is  given, 

Not  song,  but  prayer  • the  sweetest  balm  of  heaven. 

Clo. 


“NOLL”  GOLDSMITH. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  a learned 
analysis  of  the  pensive  loneliness  of  “The 
Traveller,”  or  the  quaint  beauty  of  “ The  De- 
serted Village,”  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
both  of  these  subjects  have  been  long  since  ex- 
hausted by  abler  pens  than  ours.  If  we  shall 
succeed  in  conveying  to  the  reader  some  faint 
notion  of  the  gay,  yet  pathethic  character  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  we  shall  be  more  than  satis- 
fied. An  able  writer  has  said,  and  we  think 
truly,  that  the  character  of  an  individual  can  only 
be  correctly  appreciated  by  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  of  his  life.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  theory  we  shall  make  use  of  such 
historical  dates,  facts  and  personages,  as  we 
deem  necessary  for  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  one  whom  Dr.  Johnson  truly  pronounced  “ a 
very  great  man.” 

Born  at  Pallas,  Ireland,  in  1731,  Goldsmith 
came  of  a rollicking  improvident  family.  His 
ancestors  had  been  blessed  for  generations  with 
a thoughtless  generosity,  which  continually  re- 
duced them  to  a state  bordering  on  abject 
poverty.  They  were  absolutely  incapable  of  re- 
fusing any  demands  made  upon  their  purses  in 
the  name  of  charity,  and  in  consequence  not  un- 
frequently  found  themselves  on  a level  with 
those  who  had  asked  their  aid.  This  family 
trait  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  young 
Oliver,  and  was  the  bane  of  his  existence. 
When  the  future  poet  was  two  years  of  age  his 
parents  removed  to  the  village  of  Lissoy,  which 
is  confidently  cited  as  the  original  of  “ The 
Deserted  Village.”  At  three  he  was  sent  to 
school,  and  quickly  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a dreamy  dunce.  The  village  school- 
master, however,  whose 

"...  Words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 

Amazed  the  gaping  rustics  ranged  around,” 

was  his  delight.  This  man  had  seen  hard  ser- 
vice on  the  continent  as  a soldier,  and  his  wild 
tales  of  battles  fought  and  won  completely  fas- 
cinated the  imaginative  child.  To  his  warlike 
reminisences  he  added  romantic  ballads,  super- 
stitious legends,  and  occasionally  labored  verses 
of  his  own  fabrication.  At  eight  “ Noll,”  as  he 
was  even  then  called,  closely  following  in  the 
wake  of  his  scholastic  ideal,  was  scribbling  verses 
which,  seen  through  the  glorified  vision  of  a 
mother’s  eyes,  were,  of  course,  pronounced  im- 
mortal. His  poetic  tendencies,  however,  fir-t 


strongly  manifested  themselves  at  a children’s 
party.  Here  his  short,  chunky  figure,  and 
rather  heavy  features  pitted  by  small-pox,  soon 
excited  the  derision  of  the  children  present,  and 
thinking  to  annoy  him  they  called  loudly  for  a 
hornpipe  from  Noll.  To  the  surprise  of  all  he 
immediately  began  to  dance,  but  such  were  his 
gyrations  that  even  the  musician  was  moved  to 
mirth,  and  dubbed  him  his  little  “Hisop.” 
Angered  by  this  jest  the  poet  suddenly  stopped 
the  movements  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and,  while 
pointing  at  the  musician,  exclaimed  : 

“ Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying. 

See  Aisop  dancing  and  his  monkey  playing.” 

This  versified  retort  was  thought  wonderful  for 
a child  of  nine  years,  and  quickly  established 
Noll  as  the  wit  of  his  family. 

But  young  Goldsmith  did  not  spend  all  his 
time  in  wooing  the  Muses.  Fishing,  hunting, 
athletic  sports  and  convivial  meetings  were  his 
constant  diversions.  A favorite  with  old  and 
young,  he  was  the  village  spirit  of  misrule.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  having  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  toils  of  the  warlike  pedagogue  previ- 
ously mentioned,  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a “poor  scholar.”  His  sojourn  at 
this  institution  seems  to  have  been  very  un- 
happy. A boy  of  sensitive  disposition  he  was 
compelled  to  perform  servile  tasks  for  which 
his  only  return  was  abuse  and  ridicule.  More- 
over, the  “fellow”  of  the  College,  who  had 
charge  of  his  studies,  was  possessed,  as  one 
of  the  college  wits  said,  by  the  “ demon  of  ma- 
thematics.” Poor  Noll,  easy  going,  fond  of 
merriment  and  conviviality,  soon  learned  to 
consider  this  epitome  of  exactness  in  the  light 
of  an  ogre.  He  acquired  under  him  so  intense 
an  antipathy  for  everything  that  even  savored  of 
mathematics,  that  we  find  him  late  in  life  sneer- 
ing at  the  science  of  numbers  as  one  “ to  which 
the  meanest  intellects  are  competent.”  Having 
one  day  spent  hours  upon  a peculiarly  exasper- 
ating problem,  he  relieved  himself  in  the  even- 
ing by  giving  a grand  party  in  his  rooms,  The 
dancing  and  gayety  were  at  their  height  when 
the  mathematical  professor,  enraged  at  the  up- 
roar, descended  upon  the  assembly  and,  quad- 
rant in  hand,  drove  the  entire  party,  Goldsmith 
included,  into  the  unfriendly  street. 

But  the  cause  of  the  unhappiness  of  Gold- 
smith’s college  days  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
elements  of  his  character  than  in  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  was, 
by  nature,  indolent  and  careless.  Heedless  of 
the  future  and  forgetful  of  the  past,  he  loitered 
through  college  uncontrolled  by  any  desire  for 
mental  improvement.  A boon  companion  to  all 
men,  he  could  sing  a jolly  song  with  any  colle- 
gian of  his  time  ; but  of  continuous  hum-drum 
study  he  seemed  incapable.  His  frienes  all  de- 
clared that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  him — more  than  this 
they  could  not  say. 

In  1749,  O.  L.,  he  was  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  left  college.  The  death  of  his  father 
and  the  poverty  of  his  family  now  made  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him  to  support  himself. 
He  attempted  in  quick  succession  to  become  a 
minister,  a lawyer  and  a physician.  In  all  of 
these  professions  he  was  a distinct  failure,  but 
the  practice  of  medicine  seemed  to  offer  the 
most  hope  of  gaining  a living.  He  accordingly 


persuaded  himself  that  he  was  in  need  of  medi- 
cal instruction,  and  began  his  quest  for  knowl- 
edge with  a guinea  in  his  pocket.  Of  his  wan- 
derings through  Scotland,  Holland,  France  and 
Italy  we  shall  say  little.  His  travels  were  one 
long  struggle  with  want.  Earning  little  and 
giving  away  the  greater  part  of  what  he  earned, 
gaunt  hunger  frequently  stared  him  in  the  face. 
His  good  nature,  however,  never  deserted  him. 
With  equal  zest  he  discussed  the  transplantation 
of  tulips  with  the  heavy  burghers  of  Holland, 
played  on  the  flute  to  the  gay  peasants  of 
France,  and  disputed  successfully  with  the  subtle 
clerics  of  Italy.  At  length,  weary  of  constant 
wandering,  he  came  to  London  in  1756,  and 

“ Without  a friend — unrecognized,  unknown,” 

settled  down  as  a literary  Grub  street  hack.  If 
he  had  been  less  generous,  and  possessed  more 
determination,  his  versatile  pen  might  at  least 
have  kept  want  from  the  door  ; but  his  warm 
Irish  heart  could  resist  no  demands  upon  his. 
purse,  and  this  together  with  his  indolence 
caused  many  a stormy  interview  between  his- 
landlord  and  himself.  All  the  woes  of  the  lite- 
rary drudge  were  his.  He  drank  to  the  dregs- 
the  bitter  draught  of  authorship,  and  added 
thereto  the  gall  of  conscious  yet  unappreciated 
merit.  Driven  to  extremities  he  at  one  time  at- 
tempted medical  practice,  but  after  all  his  jour- 
neys in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  was  unable  to 
pass  an  examination  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  in 
prescribing  for  an  old  lady,  very  ill  with  mumps 
was  overruled  by  an  apothecary’s  clerk. 

In  1759  he  published  anonymously  “An  In- 
quiry into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning 
in  Europe.”  This  production,  together  with  the 
famous  “Chinese  Letters,”  gave  Goldsmith  his 
first  secure  foothold  upon  the  slippery  heights  of 
fame,  and  what  was  better,  a round  sum  of 
money.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  “ Inquiry  ” led 
to  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  keen 
penetration  quickly  formed  a correct  estimate  of 
Goldsmith’s  literary  and  poetic  abilities.  More 
than  this,  the  Doctor  soon  learned  to  value  Noli 
as  a friend.  Indeed,  the  lives  of  the  two  men 
had  much  in  common.  Both  had  been  poor 
and  indolent  at  college.  Both  had  strug- 
gled in  the  mire  of  literature,  and  had  only 
dragged  themselves  to  the  hard  ground  of  intel- 
lectual fame  by  terrific  struggles.  In  all  that 
pertained  to  character,  however,  they  were  es- 
sentially different.  Goldsmith  was  hopeful  and 
buoyant  in  the  presence  of  adversity.  Johnson 
frowned  and  grew  hypochodriacal  when  for- 
tune wore  her  sunniest  smile.  The  former  was 
noted  for  inconsitent  vacillation,  the  latter  for 
unconquerable  strength  of  purpose.  The  poet 
leaned  upon  his  friends  for  support  in  his  men- 
tal and  pecuniary  reverses,  the  lexicographer  at 
all  times  stood  alone  doggedly,  self-reliant  and 
scornful  of  all  foreign  aid.  The  one  was  the 
good-natured  butt  of  all  London,  the  other  re- 
ceived deference  from  the  royal  family  itself. 
Both  had  their  weaknesses  and  their  foibles,  but 
it  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  wits  of  the  day 
that  while  Johnson  was  all  head,  Goldsmith  was 
all  heart.. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  “Idler”  and  “Rambler”  had 
caused  him  to  be  considered  the  greatest  moral- 
ist of  his  time.  In  addition  to  this  his  “Dic- 
tionary and  History  of  the  English  Language,” 
besides  winning  for  him  the  admiration  of  the 
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world  of  letters,  had  given  him  a marvelous 
command  of  words,  and  had  enriched  his  re- 
tentive memory  with  a vast  array  of  facts. 
These  mighty  aids  to  brilliant  conversation,  to- 
gether with  his  wit  and  reputation,  made  John- 
son the  intellectual  ruler  of  London.  Such  was 
the  man  who  introduced  Goldsmith  to  all  the 
noted  men  of  the  day,  and  made  him  a member 
of  the  Literary  Club,  an  honor  which  one  of  the 
English  Bishops  declared  to  be  fully  equal  to 
representing  Westminster  and  Surrey  in  Parlia- 
ment. Despite  the  intimate  friendship  of  Rey- 
nolds, afterwards  the  great  Sir  Joshua,  and 
many  other  illustrious  men,  Goldsmith  at  this 
period  was  far  from  happy.  Reared  in  poverty, 
his  manners  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
grand  company  in  which  he  now  found  himself. 
Nor  did  his  conversation  redeem  his  manner. 
Garrick’s  jocose  epitaph, 

“ Here  lies  poor  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Nollj 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel  but  talked  like  poor  Poll,’ 
was  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  all  this  was  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  unhappines 
caused  by  his  financial  straits.  Notwithstanding 
the  success  of  “ The  Traveler,”  which  had  re- 
cently been  published,  poor  Noll  was  deeply  in 
debt.  This  ever-increasing  load  he  never  shook 
off.  It  was  under  its  presure  that  he  produced 
■“The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  “She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,”  and  those  other  literary  gems  which 
have  made  his  name  famous,  and  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  here. 

“ The  Deserted  Village,”  however,  deserves 
more  than  a passing  notice.  In  order  to  prose- 
cute his  literary  labors  with  greater  rapidity,  the 
poet  had  taken  a country  house  some  distance 
from  London.  While  here  he  received  news  of 
the  death  of  his  favorite  brother  Henry,  whom 
he  had  always  loved  most  tenderly,  and  who 
was  the  last  remaining  prop  of  the  Goldsmith 
family  in  Ireland.  Saddened  and  disconsolate, 
poor  Noll  wandered  out  among  the  fields  and 
hedges  seeking  comfort  from  nature.  Recollec- 
tions of  his  boyhood’s  days,  when  sorrow  was  to 
him  an  unmeaning  word,  rushed  upon  him,  and 
he  sought  refuge  from  his  burning  grief  in  a 
poem,  of  which  these  recollections  are  the  founda- 
tion. “The  Deserted  Village”  is  too  well 
known  to  need  even  a brief  synoysis  here.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  schoolmaster  referred  to  in 
the  poem  was  the  same  that  first  taught  Gold- 
smith versification.  The  generous  minister 
“ Whose  pity  gave  e’re  charity  began,” 

was  the  poet’s  own  father,  and  the  inn  so  vividly 
described  was  “The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons.” 
■Here  Noll  had  presided  over  a drinking  club, 
and  composed  several  bacchanalian  songs  to  the 
delight  of  all  the  village  tipplers.  “ The  Haw- 
thorn Bush”  was  in  a flourishing  state  until 
literally  carried  off  by  relic  hunters,  and  “The 
decent  church  ” still  adorned  “the  neighboring 
hill”  within  the  memory  of  people  now  living. 
All  these  and  many  other  incidents  Goldsmith 
■wove  into  this  exquisite  poem  with  a simple  ele- 
gance begotten  of  his  own  refined  nature,  and  a 
picturesque  mournfulness  flowing  spontaneously 
■from  a sorrowing  heart.  His  remuneration  for 
the  poem  was  a note  of  hand  for  one  hundred 
guineas,  but  his  conscience  troubled  him,  and 
ihe  would  only  receive  so  large  a sum  in  gradu- 
ated payments  as  the  poem  sold. 

Goldsmith’s  manner  of  working  was  most 
peculiar.  His  rooms  in  the  Temple  were  the 
resort  of  all  the  eminent  men,  who  at  that  time 
dwelt  in  London.  While  wits  like  Langton  and 
Beauclerc  engaged  in  verbal  fencing  matches, 
■while  Reynolds  discussed  the  intricacies  of 
rshadows,  and  Johnson  thundered  on  literature, 
Noll  sat  apart  in  a corner  writing  like  mad  for 
ithe  printer’s  boy,  who  impatiently  waited  on  the 
landing  outside  the  hall  door.  Sometimes  the 
poet  gave  an  evening  party,  and  then  the  noisy 
revellings  would  last  far  into  the  night.  It  hap- 
pened that  Blackstone,  then  deep  in  his 
Commentaries,  occupied  rooms  directly  beneath 
those  of  the  poet.  Tradition  relates  that  when 
the  uproar  exceeded  all  bounds,  the  irate  lawyer, 
maddened  by  the  noise,  would  rush  into  the  hall 
quill  in  hand,  and  bellow  up  the  stairs  sonorous 
periods  of  legal  denunciation,  to  which  Gold- 


smith would  lean  over  the  bannisters  and,  waiv- 
ing his  wine  glass,  shout  back  some  apt  couplet 
barbed  with  sarcasm.  One  morning  Reynolds 
and  Beauclerc  lounging  into  Noll’s  rooms  found 
him  writing  poetry,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
teaching  a little  dog  to  sit  up  on  his  hind  legs. 
Looking  over  the  poet’s  shoulder  Reynolds  found 
that  he  had  just  written, 

“ The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child,” 

and  Noll  confessed  that  the  dog  had  suggested 
the  thought. 

Despite  all  his  gayety  and  mirth,  his  dinner 
parties  and  convivial  meetings,  his  reputation 
and  boon  companionship  with  great  men,  Gold- 
smith was  continually  a prey  to  anxiety  about 
money  matters.  He  was  never  out  of  debt.  Be- 
set on  all  sides  by  creditors,  he  was  uninterrupt- 
edly baited  and  harrassed  by  men  who  strenu- 
ously demanded  their  inconvenient,  but  doubt- 
less just  claims.  At  length,  in  1774,  this  per- 
secution, though  largely  the  result  of  his  own 
generosity,  became  unbearable.  The  mental 
anguish  naturally  affected  his  health,  and  late 
in  March  he  sank  under  a malignant  fever  from 
which  he  never  rallied.  Death  came  on  the 
fourth  of  April,  and  he  died  lamented  by  the 
poor  for  his  profuse  generosity,  by  the  learned 
for  his  splendid  talents,  and  by  the  world  at 
large  for  those  benevolent  qualities  which,  while 
they  do  not  tend  to  the  pecuniary  advancement 
of  their  possessor,  invariably  render  his  mem- 
ory beloved.  At  the  news  of  his  death  Edmund 
Burke  burst  into  tears,  Reynolds  threw  aside  his 
brush  fur  the  day,  and  even  the  cold,  stern  eyes 
of  Johnson  were  seen  to  moisten. 

There  are  some  portions  of  Goldsmith’s  writ- 
ings which  we  could  wish  eliminated  ; but  his 
private  character  is  certainly  deserving  of  praise. 
His  poverty  and  love  of  conviviality  caused  him 
during  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  to  associ- 
ate with  men  of  more  than  dubious  character. 
Even  after  his  elevation  he  was  constantly  found 
with  individuals  whose  talents  were  only 
equalled  by  their  passions.  Nevertheless,  in 
poverty  and  in  prosperity,  whether  travelling  like 
a beggar  on  the  continent  or  dwelling  like  a 
prince  in  the  English  capital,  he  preserved  him- 
self from  the  evils  which  surrounded  him  on 
every  side.  Envious  contemporaries  like  Bos- 
well, searching  biographers  like  Foster,  and  the 
whole  brood  of  latter-day  historians  have  ac- 
cused him  of  no  graver  fault  than  vanity.  Even 
this  is  excused  by  his  disciple,  Washington 
Irving,  who  declared  that  it  was  the  result  of  a 
generous  but  ill-controlled  desire  not  to  mfirtify 
his  friends  by  his  uncouth  manners  and  boorish 
appearance.  The  Latin  epitaph  composed  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  placed  beneath  Goldsmith’s 
bust  in  the  poet’s  corner  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  too  well  known  to  be  cited  here  ; but  there  is 
an  incident  connected  with  its  composition 
which  is  probably  unfamiliar  to  some.  The 
Doctor  read  the  epitaph  to  the  Turk’s  Head 
Club,  and  then  left  the  room  in  which  the  meet- 
ing was  held.  U pon  this  the  members  drew  up  a 
petition  begging  the  Doctor  to  give  the  poet  an 
English  rather  than  a Latin  inscription.  A dif- 
ficulty, however,  arose.  So  great  was  the  awe 
in  which  Johnson  was  held  that  neither  Burke 
nor  Reynolds  would  head  the  list  of  names  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper,  and  the  members  ac- 
cordingly signed,  school-boy  like,  in  a round 
ring.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  this  re- 
markable document  was  submitted  to  Johnson. 
He  read  it  through  carefully  and,  after  remark- 
ing that  he  thought  ’Mund  Burke  had  more 
sense,  declared  that  he  would  change  the  mean- 
ing of  the  epitaph  if  they  desired  it,  but  that  he 
would  never  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  an  English  inscription.  Accord- 
ingly the  Latin  words  were  placed  beneath  the 
marble  bust,  where  they  remain  to  this  day,  a 
pedantic  yet  concise  memorial  of  the  abilities 
and  virtues  of  poor,  generous  Noll. 

* 

tfc  * 

The  College  parlor  has  been  entirely  re- 
fitted. New  carpet  and  new  furniture  now 
make  the  room  a very  handsome  and  costly 
apartment. 


A PROSPECT. 

ThE  slight  differences  in  ceremonies  and 
observances  that  are  noticeable  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  in  this 
country  have  led  some  of  our  Protestant 
friends  to  believe  that  the  Catholic  church  is 
gradually  undergoing  a change  which  will 
finally  lead  it  to  a union  with  Protestantism. 

Imbued  with  this  idea  the  writer  of  an 
article  on  “Modern  Catholicism”  in  the 
Century  for  February,  discusses  the  possi- 
bility of  a union  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches.  “ The  hope  of  such  a 
union,”  he  says,  “might  have  seemed  alto- 
gether visionary  twenty-five  years  ago,  but 
it  cannot  now  be  deemed  irrational  to  enter- 
tain it.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  con- 
flict with  materialism  and  agnosticism,  Pro- 
testants find  in  Catholic  theologians  a strong 
body  of  allies  with  whom  they  ought  to 
maintain  friendly  relations,  and  moreover 
the  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  respect- 
ing divorce  being  much  closer  to  the  law  of 
the  New  Testament  than  those  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches,  this  fact  is  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  Protestant  teachers  who  are 
making  earnest  efforts  to  bring  the  practice 
of  their  own  churches  a little  nearer  to  the 
Catholic  standard.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Catholic  church  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
light  of  science  and  the  genial  influences  of 
the  times  so  much  so  that  many  of  the  Cath- 
olics in  this  country  now  have  the  Bible  in 
their  hands  and  are  not  denied  it.” 

To  the  first  part  of  this  argument  we 
cannot  offer  the  slightest  objection.  Pro- 
testantism is,  without  doubt,  gradually  be- 
ginning to  look  with  more  favor  on  Cath- 
olic doctrines  and  practices.  Blinded  by 
prejudice,  Protestants,  nntil  lately,  have 
been  only  too  ready  to  believe  anything,  how- 
soever absurd  or  improbable  it  might  be,  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  church  ; and,  un- 
fortunately, writers  were  not  found  wanting 
to  pander  to  this  feeling  and  to  calumniate 
and  misrepresent  the  church.  This  preju- 
dice is,  however,  gradually  dying  out,  and  a 
better  spirit  is  being  engendered  among  our 
opponents.  Thanks  to  the  writings  of  some 
unbiased  authors,  especially  of  late  years, 
much  of  the  calumny  and  misrepresentation 
besetting  the  Catholic  church  has  at  length 
been  removed.  Even  writers  of  fiction, 
yielding  to  the  tide  that  has  set  in  favorable 
to  Catholics,  are  not  afraid  to  delineate  the 
strength  and  loveliness  of  the  Christian 
character  as  developed  under  the  teaching 
of  the  church.  All  this  amounts  to  some- 
thing, and  will  undoubtedly  bring  Protest- 
ants to  a better  knowledge  of  the  position 
occupied  hy  the  Catholic  church,  but  will 
hardly  bring  the  churches  themselves  into 
any  closer  connection. 

The  second  part  of  the  argument,  the 
tendency  of  Catholicism  to  approach  Pro- 
testantism, has  no  foundation  whatever  in 
fact.  It  is  true  that,  with  respect  to  the 
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mere  external  observances,  the  church,  in 
her  own  motherly  fashion,  adapts  herself  to 
the  conditions  of  her  children  in  various 
times  and  countries  ; but  as  to  the  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  the  tenets  of  faith,  even 
with  regard  to  the  more  important  ceremon- 
ies, she  is  ever  and  everywhere  the  same.  It 
is  on  account  of  this  unity  in  faith  and 
morals  of  the  entire  church  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  claims  to  be  the  only  true 
church.  For  Christ  promised  that  the 
church  established  by  Him  would  be  essen- 
tiallyone.  Science  will  never  causeatendency 
of  this  nature  in  the  church,  for  between  her 
and  true  science  there  has  ever  been  and 
ever  will  be  the  highest  concord.  The  grow- 
ing intelligence  of  the  people  will  but  render 
them  more  susceptible  to  the  humanizing  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Roman  church. 

As  to  the  Bible  now  being  allowed  to 
Catholics,  we  would  respectfully  ask  when 
was  it  ever  denied  them.  This  is  a common 
error  with  Protestants  and  one  based  en- 
tirely on  prejudice,  without  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact.  The  usage  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  in  this  matter  has  often  been  ex- 
plained, but,  seemingly,  without  the  least 
effect.  She  forbids  her  children  to  ititer- 
pret  the  Holy  Scriptures  except  in  accord- 
ance with  her  decrees,  and,  therefore, 
requires  them  to  use  annotated  editions. 
The  church,  has,  however,  never  forbidden 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  as  her  his- 
tory will  show,  has  even  encouraged  the 
study  of  it.  The  fact  that  Catholics  now 
read  the  Scriptures  more  than  formerly,  ad- 
mitting this  to  be  the  case,  would  not  at  all 
show  that  Catholicity  was  changing  or  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  Protestantism. 

Is  there,  then,  the  prospect  of  a union  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches? 
Assuredly,  there  is  not.  For,  although  there 
may  be  much  common  ground  in  the 
two  churches,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  practi- 
cal and  sentimental  agreements,  there  are 
still  vast  differences  between  the  two 
churches — differences  that  reasoning  can- 
not extenuate  nor  good  nature  set  aside.  A 
union  could  be  brought  about  only  by  the 
conversion  of  one  sect  to  the  other,  i.  e .,  the 
united  churches  would  be  either  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  would  either  deny  the  right  of 
private  interpretation  and  salvation  by  faith 
alone  or  would  assert  them.  Now,  the  Pro- 
testants show  a far  greater  tendency  to 
shirk  entirely  the  duties  of  religion  and  lapse 
into  infidelity,  or,  at  least,  into  indifference, 
than  to  take  upon  themselves  the  more 
binding  duties  of  Catholicism  ; and  as  for 
the  Catholics,  even  Macaulay  admitted  that 
since  the  Reformation  conversions  have  in- 
variably been  from  Protestantism  to  Catho- 
licity, rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

When  the  shock  of  a great  internal  crisis 
has  passed  away,  and  when  the  scene  of 
that  crisis  has  been  a republic  still  in  course 
of  formation,  to  which  harmony  of  all  its 


parts  is  a most  essential  requisite,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  anything  tending  to  resusci- 
tate unpleasant  memories  should  be  short- 
lived in  the  public  mind. 

Hence,  on  looking  over  the  daily  papers, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  mention  of 
the  great  man,  whose  name  heads  this  arti- 
cle, ceased  with  the  first  issue  after  his  death. 
Yes,  he  is  dead  ; the  last  of  the  Abolition- 
ists has  passed  away.  That  big  heart  has 
throbbed  itself  to  rest,  leaving  behind  it  me- 
morial traces  of  its  warm  pulsations. 

The  career  of  Wendell  Phillips  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a lengthy  rehearsal  here. 
Born  of  one  of  Boston’s  richest  and  noblest 
families,  nurtured  under  the  shade  of  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  scene  of  his  proudest  triumphs, 
endowed  with  personal  attractions,  and  na- 
tural abilities  perfected  by  a thorough  col- 
lege training,  he  brought  to  the  practice  of 
the  Bar  an  amount  of  culture  and  learning 
well  calculated  to  make  him  the  brilliant  cen- 
tre of  the  political  and  social  circle.  What 
wonder  that  Abolition  should  find  an  advo- 
cate in  such  a man  ? Young,  generous  and 
eloquent,  Phillips  saw  the  anti-slavery  idea 
struggling  in  the  public  mind,  battling  for 
expression,  and,  with  a true  heroism,  he 
adopted  and  clung  to  it  till  the  end.  “Wen- 
dell Phillips,”  says  the  America  of  to-day, 
“was  unpopular;  he  said  many  bitter 
things  ; and,  at  times,  championed  causes 
unworthy  of  his  steel.”  Whatever  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  this,  one  thing  cannot  be 
denied  : Phillips  was  honest.  Pie  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  in  a time  when 
such  a virtue  was  of  rare  growth.  If  he 
erred  as  a public  man,  it  was  because  his 
ideal  was  too  lofty,  too  noble,  and,  taking 
man  as  he  is,  too  unattainable.  He  saw 
what,  to  him,  seemed  his  duty,  and  followed 
it  straight  to  the  close.  What  to  him  was 
noblest,  best,  that  he  did  ; and  with  a spirit 
that  has  made  his  place  in  American  history 
a lasting  one.  His  life,  from  first  to  last, 
has  been  one  uninterrupted  record  of  philan- 
trophy  and  self-sacrifice.  Being  full  of  tal- 
ents of  the  highest  order,  he  devoted  them 
all  unreservedly  to  the  service  of  right,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  high  conception  of  it. 
The  thought  of  self,  or  self-emolument,  had 
no  place  in  any  of  his  actions,  which  envi- 
able tribute  of  praise  his  own  time  gener- 
ously awards  him. 

As  an  orator  he  was  the  most  effective  of 
his  time  ; onej  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ac- 
complished of  the  century.  Clear-headed 
and  intensely  in  earnest,  he  reached  alike  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  his 
silvery  tones.  Even  at  the  present  day,  one 
cannot  read  his  Abolition  speeches  without 
a thrill  of  enthusiasm  ; without  feeling  some 
of  the  genuine  fire  that  called  forth  these  ora- 
torical master-pieces.  In  Wendell  Phillips 
the  cause  of  temperance  also  had  a strenu- 
ous upholder,  and,  though  we  do  not  there 
look  for  the  vigor  and  passion  that  charac- 
ize  his  anti-slavery  orations,  in  all  that  he 


said  we  find  the  man.  The  question  of  Wo- 
men’s Rights,  too,  occupied  his  attention, 
which  fact  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  natural 
and  logical  consequence  of  his  being  an  Ab- 
olitionist. Of  that  question,  however,  the 
least  said  the  better.  The  last  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists in  time,  the  first  in  degree,  the  fame  of 
Wendell  Phillips  is  secured.  Garrison,  Par- 
ker, Sumner,  Hale,  and  last  and  greatest  of 
all — Phillips  ! Death,  the  great  leveller  of 
animosities  and  prejudices,  has  done  his 
work  ; and  generosity  will  surely  forget  the 
eccentricities  of  age  in  comparison  with  the 
glories  and  triumphs  of  youth.  For,  party 
considerations  aside,  the  history  of  American 
politics  contains  no  more  conspicuous  figure, 
the  cause  of  humanity  claims  no  worthier,  no 
more  generous,  disinterested  champion  than 
Wendell  Phillips.  C. 


AMERICAN  JOURNALISM. 

( Continued .) 

Longfellow  was  right  when,  speaking  of 
the  United  States,  he  said  : “ This  country  is 
not  priest-ridden  but  press-ridden  for  the 
Americans  are  truly  a newspaper-ridden 
people.  The  staple  relish  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper  is  the  newspaper.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  one  a day,  but  must 
have  two,  three,  or  even  more  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  motive  power  formerly  exerted  on 
the  American  people  by  their  orators  and 
public  speakers  has  been  transferred  to  the 
newspapers.  They  turn  to  the  newspapers 
as  their  daily  food.  From  the  newspaper 
they  draw  their  ideas  of  politics.  On  the 
estimation  by  the  newspapers  of  this  or  that 
party  they  form  their  political  principles. 
Aye,  and  from  this  source,  too,  they  fre- 
quently take  their  ideas  of  religion  and 
duty. 

This  or  that  policy  is  best,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  papers.  This  or  that 
preacher  is  to  be  preferred  according  to  the 
Sunday  criticism  given  him  by  the  papers. 
This  or  that  act  is  justifiable  provided  the 
daily  journals  adjudge  it  so.  This  or  that 
law  is  good  provided  it  meets  with  journal- 
istic approbation.  In  a word,  “if  the  papers 
say  ay,  the  public  will  not  say  no.”  It  goes 
without  saying  that,  in  the  United  States, 
every  one,  who  is  any  one,  reads  the  papers. 
The  banker  and  the  pauper;  the  high  so- 
ciety man,  the  middle  society  man,  the  low 
society  man ; the  “ man  about  town,”  and 
his  “ country  cousin  ” ; the  “ Fifth  Avenue  ” 
belle,  and  the  “ Bowery  ” belle ; the  old  and 
the  young  ; the  educated  and  uneducated  ; 
the  master  and  the  scholar  ; all  without  ex- 
ception daily  devour  their  quantum  of  news- 
paper pabulum. 

Since,  then,  newspapers  constitute  such 
a vital  factor  in  the  daily  lives  of  so  many 
millions  of  citizens  living  in  a free  and  glori- 
ous Republic  like  America,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  examine  the  complexion  and  qual- 
ity of  that  factor. 
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"Let  it  be  impressed  upon  yonr  minds,” 
wrote  the  man  who  at  one  time  shook  the 
throne  and  Parliament  of  England  to  their 
very  centre,  “ let  it  be  instilled  into  your 
children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the 
palladium  of  all  civil,  political,  and  religious 
rights.”  Would  such  a mind  thus  qualify 
the  freedom  of  the  American  Press  of  to- 
day ? It  is  disrespect  to  departed  greatness 
even  to  think  of  such  a thing;  for,  in  the 
United  States  liberty  of  the  Press  has  been 
superseded  by  an  abuse  of  liberty. 

To  non-Americans  the  license  taken  by 
the  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States 
is  simply  appalling.  That  newspapers  have 
their  mission,  that  they  are  almost  indispen- 
sable to  the  present  system  of  civilization, 
and  are  capable  of  accomplishing  much 
good  in  their  own  sphere,  nobody  will  deny. 
In  their  own  sphere  ; “ ay,  there's  the  rub. 
If  newspapers  had  only  been  kept  in  the 
groove  for  which  they  were  originally  in- 
tended, we  would  not,  in  all  probability 
have  chosen  American  journalism  for  the 
subject  of  this  present  essay.  But  to  return 
to  our  examination. 

Among  the  distinctive  features  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  is  a growing  dogmatism, 


that  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  of  dictator 
on  no  matter  what  question.  If  it  be  one 
of  diplomacy,  over  which  perhaps  the  great- 
est intellects  of  the  country  have  spent 
thoughtful  days  and  sleepless  nights,  the 
morning  paper,  redolent  of  ink  and  empty 
ideas,  dispels  the  entire  mist ; decide  what 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  ought  to  be  ; and 
has  everything  so  pat  that  one  would  think 
ministers  had  only  to  refer  to  its  colnmnsfor 
an  entire  solution  of  tne  matter.  If,  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  Republic, 
questions  arise  in  which  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  people  is  at  stake,  and  which  refuse  to 
be  adjusted  without  time  and  painstaking 
labor,  a dashing  editorial  appears  and 
claims  to  have  found  the  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Subjects  of  the  greatest  moment 
are  discussed  at  the  shortest  notice,  after 
what,  from  the  very  situation  and  condition 
of  an  editor,  can  be  but  superficial  reflec- 
tion, and  are  decided  with  as  much  ease  as 
the  relative  merits  of  two  billiard  players. 
Meddling  in  matters  entirely  outside  of  their 
province,  the  American  newspapers  seem  to 
consider  that  they  have  a universal  right  of 
way  ; and  under  the  folds  of  a banner,  em- 
blazoned “ Freedom  of  the  Press,  ” they  in- 
trude themselves  everywhere — not  even  ex- 
cepting the  most  sacred  walks  of  private 
life. 

Entering  the  courts  of  justice  they  admon- 
ish the  judge,  instruct  the  jury,  suggest  to 
the  counsels,  dispose  the  people  favorably 
or  unfavorably  towards  the  prisoner,  and  fi- 
nally, taking  that  individual  himself,  they 
make  of  him  a hero  or  a scoundrel  at  pleas- 
ure. When  the  verdict  comes,  if  it  tally 
with  "what  we  have  said  all  along,”  well 
and  good ; if  not,  then  the  newspaper  gives 


its  verdict,  which  solemnly  declares  that  the 
trial  was  unfair,  that  the  criminal  is  a very 
much  abused  being,  and  that,  in  short,  none 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  were  as  they 
ought  to  have  been. 

But  it  is  in  politics  that  the  American 
newspapers  find  the  broadest  field  for  the 
exercise  of  this  spirit  of  arbitrariness.  When 
election  fevers  are  raging,  one  would  think 
that  the  papers  were  so  many  oracles,  the 
following  of  whose  advice  meant  salvation; 
the  rejection  of  it,  damnation  to  the  coun- 
try. Were  they  always  consistent,  honest 
men  might  be  inclined  to  place  some  confi- 
dence in  their  utterances  ; but  they  have  no 
fixed  principles,  the  slaves  and  hirelings  of 
“rings”  of  unprincipled  monopolists,  they 
are  like  so  many  hand  organs,  playing  one 
tune,  now  another,  at  the  will  of  “the  grin- 
ders.” When  rival  candidates  are  in  the 
field,  picking  out  a particular  favorite,  these 
mercenary  newspapers  declare  him  to  be  a 
very  paragon ; and  even  though  he  be  the 
most  despicable  of  scoundrels,  a man  thor- 
oughly deserving  of  the  people’s  suffrage  ; 
while  all  others,  no  matter  what  their  vir- 
tues and  capabilities,  are  held  up  to  ridicule, 
their  claims  pooh-poohed,  their  private  lives 
and  most  delicate  family  matters  dragged 
into  day,  and  their  reputations  tarnished 
with  the  coolest  impunity.  Veracity  in  the 
political  press  of  America  is  a plant  of  rare 
growth.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
How  can  we  expect  truth  from  the  hired 
creatures  of  men  whose  sole  ambition  is  the 
mighty  dollar ; whose  sole  aim,  self-aggran- 
dizement? Nor  is  this  all.  Not  here  do 
the  papers  cease  to  take  their  self-constitut- 
ed liberties.  They  even  ascend  into  the 
p llpit  and  presume  to  give  their  opinions  on 
matters  of  faith  and  morals — Heaven  save 
the  mark!  Taking  hold  of  the  preacher's 
texts,  they  give  them  a nineteenth  century 
rendering,  and  talk  of  “ practical  religion,” 
— ‘practical,’  forsooth  as  all  their  other  doc- 
trine are  practical  and  producing  like  effects 
on  those  who  are  shallow-pated  enough  to 
be  moved  by  it. 

But  where  this  meddling  becomes  su- 
premely ridiculous  is  in  the  latter-day  sys- 
tem of  " interviewing.”  This  system  of 
"interviewing”  is  altogether  an  American  in- 
vention ; and,  when  restricted,  is  an  excel- 
lent medium  of  securing  reliable  and  early 
information ; but  too  frequently  it  gives  to 
the  public  nothing  but  a heap  of  insipid  gos- 
sip. Whole  columns  that  might  be  devoted 
to  healthy  news  are  filled  with  trifling  tattle 
of  society  doings.  The  “interviewers”  take 
the  greatest  pains  to  state  the  exact  num- 
ber of  flounces  on  Miss  Smith’s  new  dress, 
or  the  precise  number  of  kinds  of  wine 
drunk  at  Mr.  Jones’s  dinner  party  ; and  so 
importunate  have  they  become  that  matters 
never  meant  to  go  beyond  the  domestic 
hearth  are  trumpeted  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. What  is  remarkable  about  this  is  the 
apparent  listlessness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  to  what  the  papers  say.  Either  they 
attach  no  importance  to  the  world’s  knowing 
so  much  about  their  home  affairs  as  they 
know  themselves,  or  they  give  the  reporters 
the  information  asked  simply  to  get  clear  of 
them.  To  strangers,  however,  this  seems 
to  be  an  invasion  of  social  rights  that  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  Were  American  jour- 
nalists men  of  exceptional  qualifications, 
they  might  consider  themselves  justified  in 


adopting  the  commanding  tone  to  which,  as 
it  is,  they  have  no  claim.  Of  course  there 
are  individual  praiseworthy  exceptions  ; but, 
in  the  words  of  a learned  reviewer,  speaking 
of  a certain  class  of  London  journalists,  we 
say,  that  American  journalists,  as  a body, 
are  usually  only  “half  informed  about  many 
of  the  things  which  they  so  authoritatively 
discuss  ; that  they  are  under  strong  class 
feeling  ; that  they  do  not  master  the  doc- 
trines which  they  are  opposing;  that  they 
do  not  meditate  their  subject;  that  they  do 
not  give  themselves  time  to  do  justice  even 
to  their  scanty  knowledge.” 

The  Average  American  journalist  writes 
not  to  express  his  own  well-considered 
convictions,  nor  to  give  to  the  public  the 
result  of  patient  study  and  long  ex- 
perience ; but  simply  to  meet  a special 
emergency,  and  to  embody  in  the  shortest 
time  possible,  and  in  the  best  manner  he 
may  the  struggling  ideas  of  his  employer  on 
topics  the  most  important.  Hence,  it  is 
that  the  majority  of  what  are  called  leading 
articles  in  the  daily  papers  are  hasty  and 
crude  in  conception,  unphilosophical  and 
frequently  fanatical  in  principle,  and  clothed 
in  language  totally  guiltless  of  refinement. 

Now  what  must  be  the  necessary  result  of 
the  constant  perusal  of  such  papers  as  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  describe.  To  the 
masses  the  bold  productions  are  as  gospel. 
They  care  not  whether  the  writers  believe 
what  they  have  written,  provided  it  seems 
plausible  to  them.  They  are  pleased  with 
the  “ catching  ” style  in  which  the  article 
was  written,  and  then  they  form  their  con- 
clusions from  the  hastily-composed  contri- 
butions of  over-worked  correspondents  and 
editors,  and  obtain  views  of  life  neither  true 
nor  logical. 

Let  us  now  take  a look  at  the  American 
newspaper  press  from  a literary  point  of 
view.  Of  course,  in  this  age  of  the  world, 
when  there  is  so  much  matter  to  be  got 
ready  for  the  daily  journals,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  news  will  be  served  up  in 
neatly-balanced  periods,  and  sentences  or- 
nate with  flowers  of  rhetoric,  such  as  might 
be  looked  for  in  the  time  of  Coleridge,  Sou- 
they, Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Johnson,  Addison; 
but  we  have  a right  to  expect  plain,  gram- 
matical English  at  least.  In  this  respect  the 
American  papers  are  guilty,  if  not  of  murder, 
certainly  of  manslaughter  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. They  are  very  dictionaries  of  slang, 
and  that  of  the  meanest  kind,  No  educated 
person  of  sense  objects  to  strong  words, 
and  racy  expressions,  when  they  serve  to 
give  pith  and  backbone  to  writing ; but  the 
overcharged  phrases,  forced  expressions, 
provincialisms,  cant  and  slang  of  American 
newspapers  not  only  render  their  editorials 
weak  and  flat,  but  are  perfectly  unintelligi- 
ble to  transient  soujourners  in  the  United 
States.  Even  when  “ leaders  ” contain  any 
intrinsic  worth  it  is  spoiled  by  the  contempt- 
ible language  in  which  it  is  dressed.  It  is 
not  in  the  papers  of  country  towns,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  this  total  disregard  for 
language  is  noticeable,  but  in  those  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  cities  of  the  Un- 
ion. Take  for  example  the  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Press  of  New  York,  which  in 
point  of  ability,  fluency  and  circulation  is 
claimed  to  far  surpass  that  of  any  other  city 
on  the  continent, — and  what  have  you  ? 
Why,  an  array  of  localisms,  slang,  and  effe- 
minate expressions,  and  a flare-up,  swagger- 
ing style  worthy  of  the  dime  novel  or  the 
penny  magazines.  This,  to  some,  may  seem 
a broad  assertion,  and  such  the  present 
writer  might  consider  it,  if,  added  to  his  own 
experience,  he  had  not  the  confirming  criti- 
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cisms  of  all  the  most  learned  American 
reviewers  of  the  day  to  support  him.  In 
fact,  the  American  people  are,  one  and  all, 
perfectly  aware  of  this  serious  defect  in  their 
journalism ; but,  as  was  remarked  before, 

fthey  seem  perfectly  indifferent.  They  are  a 
business  people,  and,  provided  the  papers 
contain  the  news  they  wish  to  know,  they 
care  not  how  it  is  told.  It  may  be  that  this 
indifference  to  the  “ tout  ensemble  ” of  their 
newspapers  is  only  a temporary  forbear- 
ance ; but  at  least  the  forbearance  is  carried 
to  an  alarming  extent.  This  literary  barren- 
ness of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is 
: largely  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  editors 
employed  on  the  dailies  of  large  cities  are 
overworked  ; but  the  primary  cause  is  that 
the  American  newspaper  press  has  few  or 
no  voluntary  contributors  above  mediocrity. 
On  these  large  daily  papers  the  amount  of 
work  must  be  tremendous,  and  when  an 
editor  has  to  get  ready,  say  an  elaborate 
editorial  on  Foreign  Policy,  a review  of  the 
latest  new  book,  and  a lengthy  discussion  of 
the  latest  craze,  be  it  the  "fifteen  puzzle"  in 
the  Star  Route  Fraud, — he  cannot  afford  to 
be  very  painstaking  or  to  attend  minutely  to 
the  niceties  of  literary  style. 

However,  while  granting  all  indulgence 
on  the  score  of  overwork,  we  find  no 
excuse  for  the  employment  of  slang.  Again, 
there  is  a sad  dearth  of  really  clever  journal- 
ists in  the  United  States.  In  Paris,  Berlin, 
London  and  other  European  cities,  the  fore- 
most statesman,  the  most  profound  thinkers, 
the  most  erudite  jurists  scorn  not  to  take  up 
the  editorial  pen  occasionally,  and  give  to 
the  public  the  result  of  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  systemasic  reflection.  In  America, 
since  the  death  of  Greeley,  Raymond,  Bry- 
ant and  Ripley,  there  have  been  no  really 
able  journalists,  none  to  whom  the  public 
might  look  for  original  suggestion,  ideas, 
guidance  and  counsel,  as  to  persons  capable 
of  instructing  them.  This  want  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  illustrated  weeklies;  be- 
cause, since  they  appear  but  once  a week, 
one  would  naturally  expect  a healthy  review 
of  all  that  has  happened  within  that  time. 
The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case : these 
weeklies  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of 
pointless  jokes,  and  soft  and  improbable 
stories,  with  a re-hash  of  what  has  already 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is  no  longea 
considered  whether  a contribution  is  full  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  but  whether  it  will 
illustrate  well.  So  that  the  American  week- 
fies  are  little  better  than  so  many  picture 
books.  Even  in  the  matter  of  illustration 
they  fail  to  be  original,  and  are  continually 
producing  the  prints  of  the  London  News 
and  other  foreign  papers.  This  at  first 
sight  may  seem  to  be  of  little  moment ; and 
people  may  say : “ It  is  not  illustrations 

we  want,  but  news.”  Very  true ; but  as 
these  weeklies  can  at  best  but  contain  news 
that  is  a week  old,  if  they  have  not  good 
illustrations  with  readable  articles  on  the 
same,  they  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them. 

And  now  a word  about  moral  calibre  of 
American  journalism. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


OHAELES  DICKENS. 

Charles  Dickens  was  born  at  Landport, 
Portsmouth,  February  7,  1812.  Heiscalled 
by  Foster,  “the  most  popular  novelist  of  the 
century,  and  one  of  the  greatest  humorists 
that  England  has  produced."  The  common 
opinion  is  that  the  pages  of  David  Copper- 


field  contain  his  early  history  ; and  this  is 
probably  true,  as  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  boyhood,  in  fact  during  that  entire 
period,  his  life  was  one  of  abject  poverty. 
To  live  he  had  to  earn  his  own  bread,  and 
was  thus  forced  to  work  in  a blacking  ware- 
house for  the  beggarly  pittance  of  six  shil- 
lings a week.  His  labor  consisted  in  labelling 
the  boxes  of  blacking  which  were  sent  to 
market  for  sale.  Nor  was  this  the  worst ; 
he  was  always  treated  as  a drudge,  and 
obliged  to  do  work  which  many  of  our 
American  youths  would  be  ashamed  of  doing. 
While  he  was  yet  a child,  his  father  was  con- 
fined in  a debtor’s  prison,  and  this  fact 
helped  to  make  his  boyish  burden  so  great 
that  he  was  often  nearly  borne  down  under 
it.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  David 
Copperfield,  will  remark  the  resemblance 
between  the  early  portions  of  that  story  and 
the  early  portions  of  Dickens’  own  life,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fact  that  David’s  father 
was  never  the  inhabitant  of  a prison.  But 
still  the  author  brings  his  father  into  the 
story  in  the  person  of  the  “ Great  Micawber.” 
For  this  he  has  often  been  censured,  it  is 
true,  but  without  reason  we  think,  because 
he  at  no  time  speaks  either  in  a disrespectful 
manner  of  Micawber,  or  does  he  in  the  least 
cast  any  slur  upon  him ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, moves  the  reader  to  have  a genuine 
liking  for  him,  and  in  many  ways  shows 
forth  the  good  traits  in  his  character  to  such 
an  extent,  that  by  those  who  look  for  good 
principles  combined  with  good  character, 
Micawber  is  considered  the  greatest  picture 
ever  drawn  by  novelists.  Dickens  first  ap- 
peared as  a writer  in  one  of  the  London 
journals,  in  which  he  occupied  the  position 
of  a Parliamentary  reporter.  Some  time 
after  this,  he  began  writing  in  tine  Old 
Monthly  Magazine. under  the  tiom  de plume 
of  “ Boz.”  He  first  became  popular  by  his 
sketches,  which  were  illustrated  by  Cruik- 
shank.  Next  came  his  Pickwick  Papers,  and 
the  fame  they  acquired  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  read  alike  by  the  higher  and 
the  lower  classes,  being  so  cleverly  done  as 
to  be  appreciated  by  both.  Having  gained 
such  success  with  this  work,  he  easily  pro- 
cured publishers  for  all  he  wrote,  and  so  in 
time  became  "the  most  popular  novelist, 
etc.,  etc.” 

The  question  has  been  asked,  is  the  influ- 
ence produced  on  society  by  Dickens’  works, 
of  such  a nature  as  to  deserve  unlimited 
praise  ? No,  we  must  say ; for  there  are 
few  things  to-day,  either  writings  or  doings, 
which  are  deserving  of  unlimited  praise. 
But  yet  Dickens  is  deserving  of  a great 
amount  of  praise  for  the  fact  that  many  of 
his  works  showed  the  public  the  many 
flagrant  abuses  government  overlooked.  As, 
for  example,  the  Yorkshire  School  in  Nicho- 
las Nickleby  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
many  such  schools  were  most  popular  in 
England.  Then,  again,  he  put  before  the 
public,  in  Oliver  Twist,  the  system  on  which 


workhouses  were  carried  on,  and  in  Bleak 
House  he  so  ridiculed  the  chancery  courts, 
that  though  not  entirely  done  away  with, 
they  are  conducted  in  a more  systematic  and 
orderly  manner.  Taking  all  this  into  con- 
sideration, must  we  not  admit  that  his  works 
exerted  some  good  on  society  ? The  North 
British  Review,  in  a criticism  accused  Dick- 
ens of  having  his  low  characters  “almost 
always  vulgar.”  The  meaning  Webster 
gives  the  word  “ low  ” in  this  case  is,  “ hum- 
ble,” “base,”  “vulgar.”  But  we  think  Mr. 
Dickens  does  not,  by  any  means,  make 
his  characters  over-vulgar.  He,  in  most  of 
his  stories,  has  shown  the  worst  side  of  low 
life,  and  naturally  this  is  not  what  might  be 
called  in  good  taste,  but  he  has  painted  them 
in  their  worst  colors,  so  as  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  about  the  change  which  was 
so  much  needed  in  London  at  the  time.  And 
again,  the  North  British  Review  said,  that 
his  characters  had  an  irreligious  and  im- 
moral tendency,  and  that  all  their  good 
sprang  from  impulse  rather  than  from  prin- 
ciple. This  is  not  so  ; for  most  of  his  women, 
and  indeed  many  of  his  men, are  inspired  with 
deep-seated  principle.  For  example,  there 
is  no  character  so  good,  in  disposition,  and 
with  more  religious  principle  than  Little  Nell. 
Kate  Nickleby  is  a young  woman  endowed 
with  a strong  sense  of  honor,  being  placed 
in  positions  where  she  could  very  easily  lose 
her  footing,  yet  never  falling.  Then  Agnes 
Wakefield,  sacrificing  her  young  life  watch- 
ing tenderly  over  her  father.  What  can  be 
more  noble  than  to  sacrifice  one’s  life  for 
father  or  mother?  If  this  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  criticism  in  the  above  Review  con- 
siders that  the  good  of  these  characters 
springs  from  impulse,  not  from  principle,  he 
could  not  have  carefully  read  the  writings  of 
Charles  Dickens,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances he  should  not  have  endeavored  to 
criticise,  because  to  criticise,  one  must  un- 
derstand what  he  is  about  to  criticise.  True, 
some  of  his  men  seem  to  be  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, but  this  is  only  the  case  when  he 
wishes  to  make  the  character  a man  of  little 
morality,  and  by  doing  this  he  writes  nearer 
to  life.  Yet  many  of  his  male  characters  are 
possessed  of  a deal  of  principle.  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Walter  Gay,  David  Copperfield, 
Honest  John  Browdie,  are  all  men,  and  say- 
ing they  are  men  is  sufficient.  These  are 
not  all ; we  mention  them  as  examples.  Is 
thereto  be  found  a more  beautiful  character 
than  Tom  Pinch  ? Is  John  Jaundice  wanting 
n principle  ? 

We  have  simply  tried  to  prove  that  Dick- 
ens is  deserving  of  a great  amount  of  praise, 
and  that  his  stories  have  wrought  a good 
change  on  society.  No  one  can  deny  that 
after  reading  any  of  his  stories,  he  rises  from 
the  reading  a better  man,  determined  to  make 
the  improvements  in  his  own  character  that 
have  been  suggested  in  the  perusal  of  the 
story.  Dickens  was  possessed  of  an  appre- 
ciation for  both  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathe- 
tic. He  was  very  sarcastic,  but  not  cynical 
like  Thackeray.  He  well  deserves  the  title  of 
“the  prose  Shakespeare  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury.” F.  W.,  '87. 
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clubs  have  been  placed  against  the  wall. 
Those  who  are  admirers  of  aquatic  sport 
have  an  opportunity  to  indulge  their  tastes 
by  patronizing  the  rowing  machines.  We 
have  four  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  for  one  to  shut  his  eyes 
in  order  to  imagine  himself  spinning  over 
the  glassy  surface  of  some  fair  silvery  lake. 
We  have  many  other  little  appliances  too 
numerous  to  mention,  whereby  the  physical 
man  may  be  developed.  Already  our  boys 
have  seen  the  advantage  of  physical  educa- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  dormant  energy 
awakened  since  its  institution  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  gymnasium.  A boxing  teacher 
has  been  secured. 

Why  should  we  not  learn  to  box  ? “ Who 
will  say  us  nay?” 

Base  ball  season  is  fast  approaching  and 
to  speak  in  the  vernacular — “ the  Rose  Hills 
must  not  take  a back  seat.”  If  we  would 
aim  at  the  eminence  attained  by  Yale  in  the 
base  ball  arena,  we  must  use  the  same 
means  for  its  attainment.  What  are  these 
means?  Not  only  constant  practice  in  the 
field  during  ball  season,  but  hard  and  faith- 
ful work  in  the  gymnasium  for  months  pre- 
ceding it.  Our  nine  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  this  fact.  Let  us  awake  ! 
Let  us  shake  off  the  lethargy  for  which  we 
have  ever  been  remarkable  during  the  win- 
ter season,  and  when  the  time  for  action 
comes — to  use  the  favorite  figure  of  an  es- 
teemed alumnus — “ Victory  will  perch  upon 
our  banner!”  WHO? 


Copies  of  the  Monthly  may  be  had  at  Stuckard’s, 
near  the  Fordham  Depot. 


FEBRUARY,  1884. 


NOTE. — We  regret  to  say  that,  owing  to  a 
miscalculation,  the  supply  of  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly  was  unexpectedly  ex- 
hausted before  a copy  had  been  sent  to  each 
of  all  our  subscribers.  We  did  not  perceive 
the  mistake  until  it  was  too  late  to  obtain  a 
second  supply  from  the  printer;  otherwise 
we  we  would  have  easily  compensated  /or 
the  deficiency.  We  trust  our  friends  who 
suffered,  will  be  kindly  indulgent  in  <wer- 
looking  the  mistake. 


OUR  GYMNASIUM, 

St.  John’s  at  last  rejoices  in  the  p^sslssion 
of  a first-class  gymnasium.  A lor%  felt 
need  has  been  supplied,  and  our  play  hall  is 
equipped  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for 
muscular  development.  Rings  attached  to 
ropes  are  pendent  from  the  ceiling,  enabling 
one  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other.  A trapeze  and  trapeze-rings  are  also 
among  the  novelties.  Three  ladders  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  athlete  to 
ascend  “ hand  overhand  ” to  the  ceiling,  and 
after  traversing  a portion,  to  descend  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  floor.  Neatly  con- 
structed racks  holding  all  sizes  of  Indian 


OUR  SODALITY. 

On  the  feast  of  the  Purification,  through 
the  kindness  of  Rev.  Father  Fulton,  who 
was  here  on  his  annual  official  visit,  the 
whole  house  enjoyed  a full  holiday.  As  the 
ponds  were  in  splendid  condition  most  of  the 
day  was  spent  on  the  ice,  where  some  very 
interesting  and  exciting  games  of  “ shinny  ” 
were  indulged  in.  At  4.45  in  the  afternoon 
the  members  of  First  Division  Sodality  as- 
sembled in  their  little  chapel,  where  Bene- 
diction of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrement  was 
given  by  Rev’d  Father  Rector,  the  Sodality 
choir  rendering  “O  Salutaris  !”  and  “Tan- 
tum  Ergo.”  Benediction  over,  the  sodalists 
repaired  to  the  refectory,  where  their  worthy 
and  energetic  Director  had  prepared  for 
them  a most  sumptuous  feast. 

Tastefully  and  artistically  arranged  with 
vases  of  beautiful  flowers,  the  tables  fairly 
groaned  under  their  weight  of  good  things. 
Nothing  that  trouble  and  expense  could  sup- 
ply was  left  unprovided,  and  to  say  that  the 
guests  were  surprised  and  delighted  is  to 
put  it  mildly.  There  were  about  sixty  pres- 
ent. In  the  beginning  of  the  meal,  conver- 
sation was,  as  a Scotchman  put  it  once,  very 
“ now  and  then  but  after  the  appetites 
that  had  been  very  perceptibly  sharpened  by 
long  hours  of  skating  were  somewhat  ap- 
peased, talk  flowed  freely  ; and  a merrier  or 
more  orderly  crowd  it  would  be  difficult  to 


find.  Toasts  were  then  in  order,  the  first 
being  “ Our  Rev’d  Director.”  Next  came 
speeches  from  the  Sodality  officers,  as  also 
from  members  of  the  classes  of  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric,  Belles-letters  and  Classics.  The 
officers  declared  the  Sodality  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  might,  before  long,  include  the 
whole  senior  division.  During  the  speech- 
making some  very  good  things  were  said, 
and  some  very  pertinent  remarks  made ; in- 
deed, were  it  not  that  this  account  is  written 
from  memory,  the  writer  would  endeavor  to 
reproduce  them.  After  the  last  speaker  had 
finished,  Mr.  Halpin  favored  us  with  a 
comic  song.  A box  of  Cori’s  choicest  Ha- 
vanas was  then  passed  around  ; all  joined  in 
a chorus  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne,”  and,  after 
three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Director,  the 
sodalists  went  to  the  billiard-room  where 
the  time  was  pleasantly  spent  till  eight 
o’clock. 

Though  all  the  speakers  thanked  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  S.  J.,  for  his  extreme  goodness, 
and  expressed  to  him  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  society,  yet,  not  to  add  a word  here, 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission.  The 
feast  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  an  epi- 
tome of  that  kindness  and  disinterestedness, 
which  are  the  inseparable  characteristics  of 
our  Rev’d  Director,  and  which,  we  venture 
to  say,  have  not  failed  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
the  Sodality  as  a whole.  His  endeavors  to 
bind  the  members  together — as  exemplified 
in  the  tasty  badges  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided— and  the  interest  which  he  takes  in 
each  and  every  one,  have  never  for  a mo- 
ment flagged,  though  indeed  they  might 
have  done  so.  His  good  work,  however, 
has  not  been  without  fruit,  and  we  may  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Sodal- 
ity was  never  in  a more  promising  state- 
Yet,  the  director  cannot  be  everywhere,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  board  of  officers 
will  use  their  authority  where  it  is  most 
needed.  C. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  semi-annual  examinations  for  the 
scholastic  year  of  1883  and  1884,  began  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  January,  and 
ended  on  the  evening  of  the  31st.  They 
were  a great  success,  and  prove  how  well 
and  how  faithfully  the  boys  in  general 
worked  during  the  past  half  year.  The  class 
averages  are  as  follows : Philosophy,  82  : 
rhetoric,  69;  belles-lettres,  72;  classics,  73  ; 
1st  grammar,  68  ; 2d  grammar,  71  ; 3d  gram- 
mar, 70;  special  Latin,  74;  English  belles- 
lettres,  72  ; 1st  English,  71 ; 2d  English,  65  ; 
preparatory,  70. 

The  class  of  philosophy  obtaining  the 
highest  average  gained  the  recreation  day, 
Special  Latin  coming  second  on  the  list. 
The  highest  note  in  the  College,  99  1-16, 
was  won  by  Mr.  (?)  of  the  class  of  philos- 
ophy. In  the  University  course  the  highest 
note,  95  36-96,  was  merited  by  James  Ltn- 
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non,  of  the  class  of  rhetoric.  In  the  gram- 
mar course,  9 7.  10-96,  was  merited  by  F. 
Donlon,  of  the  class  of  first  grammar;  in 
the  commercial  course,  97.  88-96,  by  J. 
Bulnes,  of  the  class  of  1st  English  grammar; 
in  the  preparatory  class,  98,  60-96,  by  A. 
Lynch. 

“JUG.” 

Going  into  the  Study  Hall  one  Tuesday 
afternoon  not  very  long  ago,  I was  struck 
by  the  large  number  of  students  there  as- 
( sembled.  And  what  was  still  more  remark- 
able, there  were  not  only  students  belonging 
to  First  Division,  but  Second  and  Third  Di- 
visions were  also  largely  represented.  Now, 
it  is  something  very  unusual  for  the  three 
Divisions  to  be  thus  together,  so  I thought 
that  some  lecture  was  about  to  take  place, 
but  of  what  nature  and  on  what  subject  I 
knew  not.  Seeing  three  juniors,  I naturally 
concluded  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
would  be  the  subject ; but  that  idea  was  dis- 
sipated when  I saw  four  sophomores  with 
their  mathematic  books  in  front  of  them. 
“ Now,”  said  I to  myself,  “it  must  be  a lec- 
ture on  the  study  of  Mathematics  and  the 
Sciences ; but  yet,”  I said,  “ it  cannot  be, 
there  is  a freshman  with  his  Homer.”  Be- 
ing very  much  puzzled,  I inquired  of  the 
Prefect  of  studies  what  it  all  meant,  and  he 
very  kindly  informed  me  that  the  hard- 
working students  of  the  College  were  pre- 
paring to  go  up  to  higher  classes.  Of  course 
I expressed  myself  delighted  with  the  large 
number  of  hard  workers,  and  hoped  they 
would  succeed  in  their  laudable  undertaking. 
I was  on  the  point  of  leaving  when  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  Second  Division  dude.  I went 
over  to  him  and  saw  on  his  desk  quite  an 
array  of  books,  among  them  a Latin  reader, 
a Greek  reader,  a Greek  grammar,  a history 
and  an  atlas.  I was  quite  surprised  and 
told  him  I was  glad  he  had  turned  over  a 
new  leaf.  He  gave  me  a smile,  and,  very 
much  cheered,  1 passed  on.  Near  the  door 
I came  across  the  boy  in  preparatory  who 
told  his  examiners  that  a mountain  was 
something  you  came  down  from.  Having 
seen  enough  to  assure  me  that  the  students 
of  St.  John’s  are  indeed'  ’rorv  hard  workers, 
I left  the  Study  Hall  meditating  on  the 
advantages  of  timely  preparation  lor  exam- 
ination. G. 


MY  VISIT  TO  NAPLES  LAST  SUMMER, 

I had  often  heard  the  old  saying,  “See  Na- 
ples and  die,”  but  I never  knew  exactly  what 
this  meant  till  I visited  the  place  and  gazed 
upon  scenes  which  can  never  be  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  those  whose  privilege  it 
has  been  to  look  upon  them.  I am  not  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  die  yet  awhile,  but  if  I 
knew  some  one  who  was  desirious  of  going 
into  eternity,  and  who  expressed  a wish  to 
feast  his  eyes  upon  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  world  before  departing,  I 


would  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  him;  “Go 
to  Naples.”  The  view  from  the  monastery 
of  San  Martino,  an  old  Carthusian  convent 
built  on  a high  hill  overlooking  the  city  of 
Naples,  cannot  be  surpassed.  Immediately 
below  you,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  is  the 
city  with  all  its  life  and  bustle,  its  gaily 
painted  houses,  its  shining  tiled  domes,  its 
magnificent  palaces,  its  beautiful  parks  and 
fountains,  its  gay  boulevards  and  its  pretty 
villas  without  end.  Out  in  front  of  you  is 
the  blue  crescent  bay,  and  I must  confess 
that  bluer  water,  and  a bluer  sky,  and 
whiter  sails,  and  prettier  streams,  and  larger 
men  of  war,  and  more  enchanting  islands  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  To  the  right 
hand  down  towards  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
is  the  island  of  Ischia — which  I shall  speak 
of  later  on — whilst  directly  out  in  front  of 
you,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
is  the  charming  island  of  Capri,  rising  ab- 
ruptly out  of  the  sea  like  the  enchanted  is- 
land in  the  Arabian  Nights.  To  the  left, 
beyond  the  city  is  seen  in  all  its  severe 
grandeur,  the  ever-smoking,  ever-flaming 
Vesuvius.  I shall  never  forget  my  visit  to 
this  famous  volcano — no,  not  if  I live  to  be 
as  old  as  Methusalem.  Without  saying  what 
I saw  there  or  what  I did  not  see,  I will 
simply  give  this  advice  to  the  unwary  trav- 
eler. If  you  wish  to  have  a good  poetic 
view  of  Vesuvius,  stop  down  in  Naples  and 
look  up  at  it ; for  never  did  I find  the  say ing 
truer:  “ Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view.”  But  if  you  want  your  head  cut,  your 
neck  broken,  your  shins,  knees  and  hands 
scraped  and  bruised,  your  spinal  column 
knocked  out  of  joint,  your  feet  swollen  and 
your  whole  body  wet  with  the  damp  clouds — 
then  go  up  by  all  means,  and  climb  to  the  very 
top,  and  if  you  don’t  beg  the  guide  to  please 
throw  you  in  and  finish  the  job  then  I am 
no  prophet.  It  was  terrible  to  see  the  rivers 
of  molten  lava  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  fearful  to  look  upon  the  fire 
and  rocks,  and  molten  iron  shot  up  into  the 
air  a hundred  feet  and  then  falling  back  into 
this  living  furnace  ; but  for  all  that  it  would 
take  a great  deal  of  money  to  induce  me  to 
ascend  that  blessed  mountain  again. 

Naples  is  a gay  place.  It  put  me  very 
much  in  mind  of  New  York,  the  streets  were 
so  crowded  and  the  people  so  lively.  There 
is  a lemonade  fountain  at  nearly  every  cor- 
ner, and  they  are  well  patronized  during  the 
summer  months.  On  the  business  streets 
you  meet  the  fruit  venders  running  hither 
and  thither,  carrying  great  baskets  of  fruit 
on  their  heads,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  They  are  usually  dressed  in  a 
low  necked  shirt  and  a pair  of  white  draw- 
ers which  make  vain  efforts  to  reach  the 
knee. 

Along  the  wharves,  especially  in  that  sec- 
tion which  is  called  Santa  Lucia,  you  meet 
every  now  and  then  the  celebrated  John 
Baptists,  young  boys  from  seven  years  and 
undei  whose  rather  primitive  dress  consists 


solely  of  mud  and  dirt,  and  I must  say  that 
some  of  them  were  very  well  clothed.  I 
need  not  speak  of  the  organ  grinders,  for 
Naples  you  know  is  the  organ  grinder’s  par- 
dise.  Neither  need  I mention  its  maccaroni 
factories — the  whole  population  live  on  these 
melted  pipe-stems.  I may  likewise  pass  over 
its  melon  venders,  its  fish  sellers,  its  priests 
with  their  big  shovel  hats,  its  two-wheeled 
buggies  which  carry  eighteen  or  twenty  per- 
sons, and  you  cannot  find  out  how  on  earth 
they  stick  on- — these  and  a hundred  other 
things  peculiar  to  Naples  you  have  doubtless 
read  of  or  heard  described  many  times;  so  I 
will  not  tire  your  patience. 

The  inhabitants  are,  as  I have  said,  a gay, 
lively  people,  and  I may  add  that  those  who 
are  not  pretty  good  are  pretty  bad.  All, 
both  good  and  bad,  have  a wonderful  rever- 
ence for  St.  Januarius,  and  Lord  help  the 
man  who  dares  to  say  a word  against  their 
patron  saint ! A Neapolitan  may  curse  and 
swear,  and  steal  the  candles  off  the  altar 
when  the  sacristan’s  back  is  turned,  but 
when  you  come  to  talk  of  St.  Gennaro — ehi ! 
it’s  quite  another  thing — he  will  defend  him 
as  he  would  his  own  father.  I had  the  hap- 
piness of  being  present  at  the  liquefaction  of 
the  blood  of  this  saint,  and  I left  the  church 
fully  convinced  that  I had  seen  a bona  fide 
miracle.  I saw  the  hard  clotted  blood  ad- 
hering to  the  sides  of  the  phial,  I listened  to 
the  prayers,  and  cries  and  sobs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  saw  their  great  display  of  faith.  I 
joined  in  the  procession  and  the  litanies,  and 
then  I went  and  venerated  the  blood  now 
bubbling  and  boiling  in  the  little  bottle. 
When  the  liquefaction  took  place  there  was 
a cry  of  delight  throughout  the  cathedral, 
and  all  the  people  assembled  waved  their 
handkerchiefs.  It  is  monstrous  to  suppose 
that  God  would  permit  these  pious  people  to 
be  deceived  for  so  many  centuries  by  allow- 
ing their  ignorance  to  be  practised  upon. 
Science  has  used  its  best  endeavors  to  ex- 
plain away  the  miracle  but  has  failed  entire- 
ly. All  kinds  of  tests  have  been  applied,  but 
the  blood  will  never  boil  unless  in  presence 
of  the  head  of  the  saint,  and  at  the  prayers 
of  the  people.  Out  near  Pozzuoli,  about  six 
miles  from  the  city,  I saw  the  stone  on 
which  the  saint  was  martyred,  add  beheld 
there  stains  of  blood  which  grow  bright  red 
whenever  the  miracle  takes  place  at  Naples. 
The  Neapolitans  are  very  respectful  to  their 
priests,  and  this  is  as  good  a sign  as  one 
could  wish. of  the  state  of  religion  in  South- 
ern Italy — because  once  a people  lose  faith 
in  their  priests  they  lose  faith  in  their  religion. 

I shall  always  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
my  visit  to  this  home  of  music  and  song,  and 
shall  never  think  that  an  Italian  exaggerates 
when  I hear  him  sing : 

“ O Dolce  Napoli!  O Suol  bsato, 

“ Ove  sorridere  voile  il  creato.” 

Tu  sei  l’impero  dell’armonia, 

Santa  Lucia!  Santa  Lucia! 

’79- 
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Why  was  skating  better  on  the  other  pond? 

Eugene  Hernandez  has  charge  of  the  ab- 
sentee book. 

What  is  your  opinion  on  the  matter  and 
form  of  matrimony? 

Professor  Toraya  now  teaches  Spanish  to 
a select  few. 

French  examination  was  very  severe. 

Reports  have  gone  home. 

Ex.,  speaking,  in  reference  to  uniform 
motion,  to  Senior  who  is  slightly  puzzled: 
“What  do  soldiers  wear?”  “Soldier’s 
clothes.” 

The  past  month’s  contributions  towards 
the  Billiard  and  Reading  Room  fund  are  as 
follows:  Judge  Daly,  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  $25;  John  A.  Weir,  $10;  W.  H.  Hurst, 
$10;  James  S.  Dougherty,  $5;  Mr.  W. 
Dunphy,  ’75,  $3.  Total  $53. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a visit  from  John ' 
A.  Wier,  ’77,  better  known  as  “Judge  Wier”. 
He  took  the  first  Division  conduct  medal  in 
’77  and  is  now  an  emminent  lawyer  in 
Detroit. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Enright  visited  the  College, 
while  on  his  wedding  tour.  This  is  the  same 
gentlemen  who  caused  such  a sensation  in 
the  caracter  of  “ Tom  Bobalink”  in  “Temp- 
tation”, the  first  public  play  given  at  St 
John’s. 

I will  not  shall  to  say  that. 

Put  your  foil  opposite  my  eye. 

Boxing  is  now  in  order. 

The  Statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  been 
taken  from  the  side  Altar  and  placed  on  the 
High  Altar. 

Father  Racicot  informed  us  that  M.  Purtell 
is  doing  very  well.  Good  for  ’86, 

Near  the  stable  of  “Fordham  Ponies”  in 
the  Vice-President’s  Office,  one  may  now 
notice  a beautiful  canary  bird. 

The  holiday  for  the  highest  class  average 
was  taken  by  the  Seniors  on  the  13th.  We 
refrain  from  giving  particulars  of  their  visit 
to  town. 

The  concert  given  in  the  parish  church 
was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all  the  boys,  The 
editors  appeared  in  full  force  and  no  sooner 
had  they  entered  the  church  than  they  be- 
came the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

We  expect  tc  hear  Mr.  Sydney  Woollett 
in  his  select  readings,  next  month. 

Mr.  W.  Lynch,  formerly  of  Georgetown 
College,  is  now  with  us. 

We  have  received  the  following  exchanges: 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  Sentinel,  Hamilton 
College  Monthly,  College  Journal,  Lafay- 
ette College  Journal,  Chaddock,  Varsity, 
Student's  Visitor,  Niagara  Index,  St,  Via- 
teur's  College  Journal,  Purdue,  College 
Journal  (C.  C.  N.  Y.  ),  Deaf  Mute,  Boston 
College  Stylus,  Richmond  College  Messenger, 
College  Student,  Richmond  Literary  Mis- 
cellany, Catholic  Fireside,  College  Review, 
Messenger,  Xavier. 

The  first  debate  of  the  Freshman  Literary 
Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  10th. 
The  question  was:  “Is  a lie  justifiable.”  As 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,  the 
members  of  the  said  Society  are  better  able 


to  debate  outside  their  Hall.  After  supper, 
in  the  recreation-hall  the  agitated  Freshmen 
could  be  seen  gathered  in  knots  of  twos  and 
threes  giving  each  other  the  lie. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  visited  the 
College  during  the  past  week:  Rev.  Father 
McEvoy  ’77,  Frank  Jones  ’76,  John  McKenna 
’79,  Rev.  P.  O.  Racicot,  Rector  of  Wood- 
stock  College,  Mr.  Coyle  from  Mt.  St.  Mary’s, 
Mr.  Reilly  from  St.  Viateur’s  College, 
P,  Brady,  Frank  McGrath,  F.  Dowley  ’83, 
J.  J.  Cennelly  ’82. 

Mr-  J.  Renaud,  S.  J.,  has  charge  of  the 
Castle  Section  of  3rd  Grammar. 

We  would  like  to  know  whether  the  cigar 
store  is  now  a Dramatic  Agency  ? 

Mr.  Lenais,  from  the  Troy  Seminary, 
whose  father  is  a professor  of  Greek  at  the 
La  Salle  Institute,  paid  us  a visit  on  the  1st. 

M.  Morgan  and  W.  Meehan  ’86,  have  left 
us.  We  wish  them  all  possible  success  in 
whatever  they  may  undertake. 

Terry  Rafferty  ’81,  will  be  ordained  soon. 

J.  J.  McGuiness  ’82,  is  studying  for  the 
Albany  Diocese. 

By  the  favor  of  Mr.  McQuillan,  Third 
Division  enjoyed  a sleigh  ride  and  a magnifi- 
cent feast,  some  time  ago.  Third  Divison 
are  always  complaining  that  they  do  not  get 
enough  pleasure  and  amusement,  but  they 
have  no  reason  to  do  so.  They  have  an  ex- 
cellent prefect  who  although  he  strictly  per- 
forms his  duty,  yet  does  it  in  such  a manner 
as  to  make  duty  agreeable.  Third  Division 
has  never  before  been  so  excelently  conducted 
as  it  is  now  and  we  are  sure  the  little  boys 
themselves  recognize  this.  So  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  second  the  efforts  of 
their  Prefect  to  make  things  pleasant  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  everybody  else. 
Owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  McQuillan  and 
Mr.  Quirk,  Third  Division  will  soon  favor  us 
with  a play,  which  we  all  expect  to  enjoy 
very  much. 

’86.  A pyramid  is  something  which  has  a 
point  on  the  top. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Dramatic  Society  held 
on  the  6th  of  February  the  following  officers 
were  elected : President,  W.  P.  O’Malley: 
Vice-President,  D.  O’Dwyer;  Secretary,  J. 
Dunn;  Treasurer,  S.  J.  Murphy;  Stage  Man- 
ager, Juan  G.  Thorndike;  Property  Man,  F. 
Williams,  Jr. 

Detective  stories  are  having  a most  terrible 
and  pitiable  effect  on  a member  of  ’86.  Let 
him  beware  of  Anna  Katharine  Green. 

Who  wanted  a note  to  go  to  Fordham  and 
buy  a shoe  string  ? 

Owing  to  the  successful  examination  of  the 
class  of  ’84,  the  assets  of  the  cigar  store  have 
been  greatly  increased. 

Thanks  are  returned  by  First  Division  to 
Mr.  Marks,  the  Piano  tuner,  fora  magnificent 
clasp  which  he  donated  for  the  use  of  the 
piano  in  First  Division  Play  Hall. 

Jake : 3 36  5-10.  Hi ! Hi ! Hi ! 

Ex.  to  Kenyon : “Give  us  the  Latin  of  that 
passage.”  Kenyon  to  Ex.  “Come  off  now.” 

Ex.  to  Mattie.  “What  is  an  island?” 
Mattie  to  Ex.  “A  lot  of  water  with  some 
land  around  it.” 

Ex.  to  Ramon.  “What  is  a mountain  ? ’’ 
Ramon  to  Ex.  “Something  you  come  down 
from. 

Ex.  to  Gaston.  “What  is  a mystery?” 
Gaston  to  Ex.  “That  which  only  God  knows 
all  about." 


The  Printing  Office  has  rapidly  become 
one  of  the  institutions  of  First  Division.  It 
does  a great  deal  of  work  and  reaps  a good 
sum  of  money.  The  Division  in  general  will 
be  very  much  benefited  by  it  and  great  credit 
is  due  to  Messrs.  Toraya,  Amy  and  Shannon. 
These  gentlemen  sacrifice  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  We  wish  them  success. 

We  wonder  why  some  people  prefer  to 
have  their  Monthly  sent  home  instead  of  to 
the  various  schools  where  they  are.  Likewise 
we  would  like  to  tell  some  one  or  other,  that 
the  number  154  is  very  unlucky  and  conse- 
quently the  said  person  might  be  disappointed 
if  he  expects  something  supremely  beautiful. 

No  true  gentleman  takes  notice  of  anony- 
mous letters. 

We  heartily  condole  with  M.  Enright  on 
the  death  of  his  mother.’ 

Master  Edgardo  Cussy,  has  left  the  Col- 
lege and  gone  home  to  Cuba.  We  are  very 
sorry  to  lose  him.  A boy  of  an  excellent 
disposition,  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who 
knew  him.  But  of  course  “There  is  no  place 
like  Home.” 

The  examination  of  the  Seniors  took  place 
on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  January. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  took  with  him 
into  the  examination  room,  a pair  of  beads 
and  a revolver,  expected  that  by  faith  and 
intimidation  he  would  persuade  the  examin- 
ers to  let  him  pass. 

Very  Rev.  Father  Fulton  and  Rev.  Father 
Boursaud,  were  with  us  for  some  days. 

The  new  officers  of  the  English  Belles 
Lettres  Debating  Society,  are  as  follows : 
Vice-President,  M.  Fitzpatrick;  Treasurer, 
J.  Fernandez  ; Rec.  Sec.,  C.  Perez ; Cor,  Sec., 
E.  Butler. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Second  Division  Glee 
Club  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  E.  Kearns ; Vice-President,  C. 
McGrath;  Treasurer,  M.  Llaguno ; Sec.,  F. 
Seibel ; Stage  Manager,  W.  Crowley  ; Prop- 
erty Man,  C.  Vogeley. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Billiard  Room 
Association  of  Second  Division  are  as  fol- 
lows : President,  E Kearns ; Vice  President, 
J Sweeney;  Treasurer,  M.  Llaguno;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  L.  O’Connor. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  and  the 
Critic  are  now  in  the  reading-room. 

If  Second  Division  boys  think  that  to  run 
away  is  the  height  of  manliness,  they  make 
a very  sad  mistake.  The  only  way  to  meet 
trouble  is  to  face  it  like  a man,  and  when 
you  are  in  trouble,  whether  unjustly  or  not, 
do  not  go  talking  about  n at  all  times  and  to 
every  one.  Keep  quiet,  never  grumble,  never 
complain  of  your  superiors,  and  then  every- 
thing will  come  all  right  in  the  end.  Every- 
thing is  given  you  for  the  best ; so  make  the 
best  of  everything. 

The  billiard  tournaments  are  going  on  at 
present. 

Every  evening  the  different  officers  can  be 
seen  taking  exercise  in  the  new  gymnasium. 
Our  worthy  bell-ringer  at  the  rowing  ma- 
chine, the  president  of  the  reading-room  at 
the  rings,  the  vice-president  of  the  billiard- 
room  at  the  parallel  bars,  and  the  librarian 
taking  his  glass  of  milk. 

Coriolanus,  “ the  corpulent  man  of  fifty,” 
now  devotes  himself  entirely  to  Herodotus 
and  Cupid  ; the  latter  appears  to  interest 
him  most. 
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We  cannot  understand  it,  but  it  is  a sad 
fact  that  the  cigars  sold  by  “ George  IV  ” 
are  very  poor. 

Tobacco  chewers  are  under  the  ban. 

To  carry  a stump  of  a cigar  in  your  hand 
all  day  does  not  mean  that  the  one  who  car- 
ries the  stump  is  smoking.  We  would  like 
this  to  be  distinctly  understood. 

Now  is  the  time  when  some  one  can  cry 
out,  in  the  fullness  of  his  joy,  “ Now  I have 
thee  on  the  hip  !” 

Frank  Freel  is  with  us  once  again. 

At  last,  Second  Division  Billiard  Room  is 
as  perfect  as  it  can  possibly  be.  Neat  tables 
and  new  matting  make  the  room  one  of  the 
nicest  in  the  house.  Mr.  Richley  can  now 
stand  on  top  of  the  clock  and,  viewing  his 
domains,  he  can  say  to  himself : “ There  is 
no  more  to  be  done;  Second  Division  is  now 
perfect.”  All  owing  to  his  untiring  exertions 
for  the  good  of  his  Division,  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  it  what  it  is,  a model  for  the  rest 
of  the  house.  To  be  passed  to  Second 
Division  would  now  be  a pleasure  and  not  a 
punishment.  No  wonder  then  that  so  many 
First  Division  boys  can  be  seen  daily  under 
the  shelter  of  Mr.  Richley’s  wing. 

What  has  become  of  the  foils  that  the 
Billiard  Room  procured  for  First  Division  ? 

The  Sanctuary  likewise  boasts  of  a new 
carpet  and  new  furniture. 

It  has  been  finally  decided  that  the  annual 
holiday  of  the  editors  of  The  Fordham 
College  Monthly  will  be  given  to  them 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June. 

The  new  furniture  of  the  Sanctum  is  too 
aesthetic. 

As  Mr.  Ruskin’s  works  are  all  in  the 
library,  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  as- 
piring Sophomores  to  take  out  the  second 
volume  of  “ Modern  Painters.”  There  they 
will  find  all  they  need  to  know  about  the 
beautiful. 

We  would  like  to  tell  Second  Division 
monopolists  that  it  does  not  look  at  all  well 
to  hold  two  or  three,  and  even  four  offices 
at  the  same  time.  Give  somebody  else  a 
show. 

All  communications  to  the  MONTHLY 
must  be  signed,  otherwise  they  will  not  be 
noticed. 

The  Stage  Manager  would  like  to  state 
through  these  columns  that  no  one  confers  a 
favor  on  him  by  going  up  to  rehearsals.  He 
performs  his  duty,  so  he  does  not  wish  any- 
one to  grumble  at  him  or  make  remarks  of  a 
disagreeable  nature.  If  the  boys  want  to  do 
so,  let  them  go  to  the  Moderator  of  the 
Dramatic  Society.  When  the  Stage  Mana- 
ger tells  anyone  that  he  has  to  go  up  to  re- 
hearsal, all  he  has  to  do  is  to  go  to  rehearsal 
or  leave  the  Society.  The  Stage  Manager 
does  not  care  whether  all  leave  or  not,  but 
he  does  care  to  be  answered  in  the  proper 
manner,  which  is  at  least  only  gentlemanly. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  all  the 
Sophomores  are  members  of  the  Sodality. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Reading  Room  offi- 
cers, it  was  decided  to  procure  a few  sofas 
for  those  gentlemen  who  cannot  read  unless 
they  are  reclining  or  leaning  back. 

Rev.  Father  Halpin  is  happy  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  columns 
of  the  Monthly  to  thank  the  friend  who 
sent  him  an  owl. 

44  Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  grey  owl  in  the  office  sits.” 


The  Juniors  partook  of  Holy  Communion 
on  the  loth  of  February,  this  being  the  anni- 
versary of  Jules  Pieolet’s  death. 

At  last.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Dormi- 
tory, holy  water  can  now  be  had. 

Parsons’  dude  was  the  recipient  of  a val- 
entine on  the  14th. 

P.  H.  to  Freshmen  audience  : “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,” — That’s  pretty  hard  on  you, 
Mr. . 

The  Rev.  Prefect  of  Studies  intends 
shortly  to  visit  the  class-rooms  and  have  a 
special  French  examination.  Although  the 
last  one  was  very  severe,  he  does  not  think 
that  it  was  at  all  satisfactory. 

There  was  a report  started  some  time  ago 
that  Coriolanus  had  gone  to  Westpark.  He 
has  not  gone  yet. 

The  three  Juniors  expected  to  have  a 
whole  column  in  this  number  devoted  to 
them.  Their  having  failed  in  their  examina- 
tion does  not  entitle  them  to  any  particular 
notice.  They  are  no  better  than  anyone 
else,  and  to  tell  the  truth  they  are  worse 
than  everybody  else.  We  are  trying  hard  to 
avoid  mentioning  them.  We  wish  ourselves 
success. 

The  following  are  the  contributions  to 
the  Billiard  Room  Fund  of  2nd  Division. 
The  boys  of  that  division  are  thus  showing 
a real  hearty  appreciation  of  what  has  been 
done  for  them,  and  Mr.  Richely  is  much 
gratified  at  the  way  they  are  answering  his 
call.  Henry  Langenbach,  John  Doyle,  John 
Petit,  Nathan  Boles,  each  $10;  Charles  Mc- 
Grath, Michael  Sweeney,  Joseph  Arguimbau, 
William  Ringwood,  Louis  O'Connor,  Canu- 
to  Latasa,  Thomas  Lillis,  Charles  Callery, 
George  Kirby,  James  Waldron,  Oliver 
Burke,  each  $5  ; Frank  Coudert,  $4  ; Harry 
Clark,  $3;  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Mc- 
Glynn,  Joseph  Monahan,  James  Blun,  each, 
$2.  Many  others  promise  to  contribute. 

At  a meeting  of  the  three  Sodalities,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  com- 
ing term.  1st  Division  ; Prefect,  Jas.  Len- 
non ; 1st  Assis’t,  M.  Holland  ; 2nd  Assis't, 
C.  Orben;  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Jas.  Gordon; 
Counsellors,  Jas.  Butler,  Jas.  Walsh,  Jas. 
Greenvvell,  Jas.  Corbett ; Sacristan,  F.  Barr  ; 
Lectors,  J.  Downey  andj.  Dougherty;  Mus. 
Director,  T.  Halpin ; Organist,  J.  Thorn- 
dike. 2nd  Division  ; Prefect,  Jos.  A.  Kerri- 
gan ; 1st  Assis’t,  Wm.  Donohoe  ; 2nd  As- 
sis’t, M.  Llaguno  ; Sec.,  Jas.  Blun;  Sacris- 
ton,  A.  Amy  ; Lectors,  Jas.  Waldron  and 
Chas.  Simpson  ; Leader  of  Mus,,  J.  Keeler. 
3rd  Division:  Prefect,  P.  J.  Lennon;  1st 
Assis’t,  F.  W.  Chazaro  ; 2nd  Assis’t,  J.  C. 
Kelly;  Sec.,  H.  DeBraekeletr ; Treas.,  Ken- 
yon Fortescue  ; Director  of  Mus.,  J.  B.  Boy- 
lan ; Master  of  Probationers, 'W.  W.  Brady. 

Chas.  Simpson  was  elected  the  Month- 
ly’s reporter  on  2nd  Division.  Division 
news  and  jokes  should  be  handed  him  for 
insertion.  Only  jokes  of  a superior  quality 
are  solicited. 

The  Billiard  Room  officers  of  3rd  Division 
for  the  new  term  are : Pres.,  F.W.  Chazaro  ; 
Vice  Pres.,  G.  V.  Mouraille ; Treas.,  P.  N. 
Morette;  Recor.  Sec.,  H.  DeBraekeleer ; 
Corres.  Sec.,  J.  E.  Farrell ; Officers,  D.  Or- 
pheus, H.  Waldron,  J.  B.  Boylan. 

The  riding  lessons,  begun  some  time  ago, 
have  been  discontinued  ; we  know  not  why. 
Will  some  one  kindly  inform  us  ? 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL, 

AND 

Pit m«  DEPARTMENT, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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K.  MX  WALTERS’  " 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12tli  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


WM,  T,  A.  HART, 

Sexton. 

AND 


GENERAL  FURNISHING 


OFFICES; 

Madison  Avenue,  rear  of  the 
Cathedral. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST. 

Wm.  T.  A.  Hart 

ALSO  SUPPLIES 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOOLENS 

Cor.  Broadway  & Grand  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  Improred  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes, 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading 
taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MAKY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

Francis  C.  Devlin,  A.  M.  James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69.  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  ’80. 


The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish- 
ing to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a large  assort-  | 
ment  of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


LIBRARIES. 

We  have  the  largest,  most  complete,  and  extensive  1 
assortment  of  books  in  the  United  States  suitable  for  I 
Libraries,  including  all  the  Catholic  publications,  Amer- 
ican and  foreign,  all  of  which  we  supply  at  publishers’ 
wholesale  prices.  Clergymen  institutions,  and  library 
committees  should  write  to  us  for  estimates  before  pur-  ] 
chasing  elsewhere.  Orders  solicited. 

D.  & J.  SADLIER  * CO., 

31  Barclay  St.,  N.  T. 


EDWIN  R.  OGDEN.  STEPHEN  A.  WALL. 

E.  a.  OGDEfi  &.  CO., 


Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

OFFICES  s 

Madison  Ave.  rear  of  the  Cathedral. 
1)20  Sixth  Avenue. 
Wareroonis,  67  Prince  Street. 
Residence,  617  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


DEVLIN  & FOX, 

[itoijntgs  & |ounsottcira  at  | jam, 

Temple  Court, 

3—9  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Also  the  “ Wall  ” Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 

83  Sc  85  MECHANIC  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


M.  TRAVIB. 


J.  J.  POWER. 


M.  TRAVIS  A CO., 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  & Bananas. 
Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  If. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND  

Exchange  on  United  States. 


Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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BRANDES’ 
Hotel  and  Restaurant 

MEALS  AT  ALL  HOURS. 


N.  E.  Corner  of  !2d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


JAS.  F.  MARSTERS, 

6 5 Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

PISS  FISHING  TACKLE. 


First  Quality  Goods  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house  in  America 


KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  13 2d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  tor  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  In  general. 

Parties  will  And  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 


MORENO’S 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4 East  14th  Street,  N.  T. 

Pictures  finished  In  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon, 
Though  for  half  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO, 

A.  SCHWARTZ  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  & Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  ommercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 


The  Leo  Cigars  &. Cheroots 

Are  Smoked  in  all  the  Leading  Colleges  of  the  U.  S. 
Manufactured  of  Pure  Havana  Fillers  and  San  Domingo 
Wrappers,  by  UINGFELDER  & LIRKO, 
39  & 41  Fnl ton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 


Baker  & Godwin, 

i 

Printing  House  Established  1S50, 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  PRINTING. 

Special  Attention  given  to  this  Class  of  Work. 
This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  he  favored  with  a share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  & GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St , 

Bet.  Duane  and  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORE. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 


Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

215  & 268  Washington  Market, 


Fulton  Street 


Side, 


NEW  YORK. 


2000  lbs.  TO  THE  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  tlie  Best  Grades  of  COAL, 

Yard,  521  A 523  W.  55th  St., 

Bet.  10th  & 11th  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  Into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  Including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


13p  llfcritJjmtt  Sdfygq  ftxmtfjlij* 

TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 


lege  has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half-Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  Jtf 

President. 
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SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 


OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8,000,000  of  the  “No.  1 ’’sold  annually. 

In  550  Numbers : Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re- 
ceipt of  A5o  Cent*. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & Co..  New  York. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  42d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


C.  H.  MYERS  &,  BRO., 


IMPORTERS  OP 


BALTIMORE,  Md. 


MIER  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers. 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 


DONOVAN  Si  LONDEKSAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


SMOKE  THE  BEST! 

KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  grades  of 

OLD  COLDEN  LEAF 
and  the  PUREST  RICE  PAPER  in  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos.  SELECT  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  Caporal  )4,  St  James  Sweet  Capo- 
ral  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Bros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smoking  Tobacco,  cut 
expressly  forpipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BOOKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


James  Olwell,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

©IiWEIih  ^ C0., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  FTTFFEY’S 

TOKB1IAM  IICMIU^ 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


THE  INSTITUTE, 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
lng  and  Day  School,  for  Young  Ladles,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Servatius.  It  Is  eminently  select. 
French  Is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

FINE  CLOTHING  - 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  &~CO 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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“ RAYS  OP  TRUTH." 

While  the  flower  is  blooming  shyly 
in  the  year’s  sweet  vernal  prime. 

On  it,  fingers  etching  slyly, 

Leave  the  formal  marks  of  Time- 

While  the  child  in  early  beauty 
Weighs  upon  the  mother’s  breast  ; 

Slowly,  signs  of  conscious  duty 
On  its  waxen  cheeks  are  pressed. 

Koran  unseen  limner  graving 
Traces  lines  deep  on  its  face  ; 

And,  the  mind’s  least  wish  or  craving 
Sheds  a gloom  or  lends  a grace. 

Mind  in  youth  true  poet  painter, 

Waked  by  touch  of  good  or  ill 

Shadows  out,  now  bright,  now  fainter. 

Every  thought  with  artist’s  skill. 

Till  the  time  of  childhood  closes 
And  the  form  is  perfect  cast ; 

When  the  spirit  calmed  reposes, 

Looking  on  the  changeless  past. 

Then,  how  soulful  are  the  features 
When  mind’s  healthy  hue  is  there  ! 

Like  the  key-note  to  God’s  creatures 
Of  a melody’s  rich  air. 

Be  then  minds  while  young  and  tender 
Filled  with  grain  of  golden  thought  ; 

Dear  the  earnest  it  will  render  ; 

Great  a manhood  perfect  wrought.  L. 

LITERARY  APPRECIATION  OF  “ EVAN- 
GELINE.” 

But  a few  years  ago  the  whole  literary 
world  mourned  the  death  of  America’s 
“ sweet  son  of  song.”  Calmly  and  peace- 
fully, as  he  had  lived  in  the  world,  so  he  de- 
parted from  it,  leaving  Behind  him  the  sweet 
odor  of  his  purely  inspired  muse.  The 
popularity  of  Longfellow  then,  more  than 
ever,  evinced  itself.  Papers  and  periodicals 
teemed  witli  sonnets  and  odes  in  his 
memory,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  pay- 
ing a tribute  to  departed  greatness.  And 
here  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his 
popularity.  True,  the  poetry  of  our  bard  is 
not  such  as  is  destined  to  rapid  and  univer- 
sal approbation  ; for  it  cannot  boast  of  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  Byron,  the  epicurean 
brilliancy  of  Moore,  nor,  on  the  whole,  of 
the  natural,  genuine,  and  unaffected  humor 
and  home-interest  of  Burns.  Neither  can 
it  lay  claim  to  genius  of  the  highest  merit ; 
but  with  its  gentle  simplicity,  pathos  and 
unassuming  beauty,  it  slowly  and  silently 
steals  its  way  into  public  favor.  There  is 
about  Longfellow  a softness,  by  no  means 
effeminate,  that  wins  us  to  him  ; and  by 
gaining  our  sympathy,  makes  us  supply  the 


warmth  which  he,  in  many  places,  lacks. 
Whatever  the  beauties  or  defects  of  Long- 
fellow, he  has  won  a very  large  circle  of 
admirers  and  friends  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  died  with  the  congratulations 
of  a grateful  public  still  ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  is  now  beyond  the  praise  or  censure  of 
the  critic’s  pen.  Even  were  he  alive  he 
could,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  well  merited 
reputation,  turn  away  in  self-complacency 
from  any  feeble  efforts  at  criticism  on  our 
part. 

We  now  propose  to  enter  into  a minute 
analysis  of  “Evangeline,”  which,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  constitutes  the  corner-stone 
of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  merit  as  a poet  of  the 
heart.  The  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from 
their  happy  homes,  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  despicable  acts  that  sully  the  pages  of 
English  history,  presented  to  the  tender  soul 
of  Mr.  Longfellow  a theme  which  he  knew 
well  how  to  use.  Every  man  and  woman 
has  a deep,  sympathetic  interest  in  the  feel- 
ings and  fortunes  of  every  other  man  and 
woman.  If,  at  times,  this  interest  seems 
dormant,  it  is  because  the  feelings  and  for- 
tunes of  others  are  either  entirely  unknown, 
or  have  been  inaccurately  represented  and 
obscurely  conceived.  Give  a true  and  min- 
ute description  of  misery  and  want,  and 
where  is  the  heart  that  will  not  warm  into 
benevolence  ? Tell  truly  and  in  detail  the 
circumstances  and  effects  of  a noble  and 
generous  action  of  privation  and  suffering 
borne  with  Christian  resignation,  of  total 
abnegation  of  self  and  fond  solicitude  for 
others,  and  what  eye  will  be  dry  ? What 
pulse  but  will  give  a responsive  throb  ? 

Now,  it  is  this  mysterious  reciprocation  of 
feeling  which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  perceived, 
and  which  he  has  made  tributary  to  his  pur- 
pose in  “Evangeline.”  The  story  of  Evan- 
geline is  a simple  one.  In  a quiet  seclusion, 
the  farmers  of  the  village  of  Grand-Pre 
dwelt  on  their  farms.  Poor  according  to  the 
maxims  of  the  world,  they  were  rich  in  the 
possession  of  comfortable  homes  of  peace 
and  rustic  simplicity.  Evangeline,  happy  in 
being  the  stay  and  support  of  her  aged 
father,  and  thrice  happy  in  Gabriel’s  love, 
was  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  village.  But 
the  hand  of  the  ruthless  invader  came,  broke 
up  those  homes,  and  scattered  the  peaceful 
inmates,  “ like  flakes  of  snow,”  along  the 
coast  of  the  mighty  Atlantic.  In  the  hour 


of  affliction,  the  father  of  Evangeline  dies 
on  the  beach;  and  in  the  confusion  of  em- 
barking she  and  Gabriel  are  carried  to  dif- 
ferent ships,  and  landed  “ far  asunder,  on 
separate  coasts.”  Sustained  and  consoled 
by  the  counsel  and  example  of  Father 
Felician,  the  maiden  goes  in  search  of  her 
lost  lover.  For  many  a weary  year  she  pur- 
sues her  work  of  love  ; now  gliding  between 
the  banks  of  some  stream  over  which  rumor 
has  made  Gabriel  to  pass  before  her,  now 
traversing  trackless  wilds  where  the  sound 
of  his  hunting-horn  has  been  heard,  and 
where  the  smoke  of  his  camp-fire  has  riserr 
in  the  morning  air.  Youth  passes  into 
womanhood,  and,  as  yet,  the  search  has 
been  all  in  vain ; and  it  is  not  until  the 
snows  of  old  age  are  settling  upon  her  head 
that  Evangeline,  as  a Sister  of  Mercy,  finds 
her  beloved  dying  in  an  almshouse  in  Penn- 
sylvania; and  as  he  breathes  his  last  breath, 
supported  by  her  faithful  arms,  the  only 
words  of  complaint  that  escape  from  her 
lips  are  : “ Father,  I thank  thee.” 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  actuated  chiefly  by 
worldly  motives,  and  the  desire  of  earthly 
fame,  to  write  for  the  calm  approval  of  the 
virtuous  and  discriminating  few,  instead  of 
the  adulation  and  fervent  applause  of  many. 
Yet  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Longfellow  has 


done  in  “ Evangeline.” 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  this  poem,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  salient  points,  and  to  the 
omnipresence  of  a view  of  thought  full  of 
pensive  tenderness  and  beauty.  After  read- 
ing it,  we  feel  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
sentiments  that  it  contains,  that  it  seems 
cruel,  and  all  but  profane,  to  graze  it  ever  so  - 
lightly  with  the  critical  scalpel.  In  the  b Jut 
place  there  is  about  " Evangelin/e'fjlCL’ove  a11 
similitude  and  consistency  which^a  f ha-d  but 
pledge  that  the  poet  has  been  j -nsmit  the 
scenes,  customs,  and  chara<|  a u°ndering 
Secondly,  the  delineation  &ere  defects  and 
marked  by  a winning  sin.  ^an  aU^mPt>  but 
sympathy,  a total  disregar1  ^ e was  so 
effect,  and  a generous  impartiality’0  aPPear- 
And,  thirdly,  the  interest  is  founded  oiM^  aiK* 
is  universal  in  our  nature,  not  on  what  is 
special  or  extraordinary  in  situation  and 
character.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
“ Evangeline”  is  its  entire  freedom  from  all 
vulgar  prejudice.  A Catholic  spirit  breathes 
through  the  whole  poem  from  beginning  to 
end  ; and  there  is  in  it  that  yearning  after 
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Catholicity  which  shows  plainly  that  Long- 
fellow keenly  perceived  and  appreciated  the 
beauty  of  Catholic  life.  What,  for  instance, 
can  be  more  purely  Catholic  than  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  Jesuit  mission  : 

44  Under  a towering  oak  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
village, 

Knelt  the  Black  Robe  chief  with  his  children.  A crucifix 
fastened 

High  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  overshadowed  by 
grape-vines. 

Looked  with  its  agonized  face  on  the  multitude  kneeling 
beneath  it.” 

For  touching  simplicity,  pathos,  chaste- 
ness, exactness  of  description,  and  chaiming 
narration  this  poem  cannot  be  surpassed. 
From  beginning  to  end  nothing  clogs;  no 
description  seems  out  of  place;  there  is  no 
apparent  effort  after  tffect  or  ornament ; the 
simplest  things  are  described,  but  yet  not 
trivial  ones;  the  action  is  quick  and  the 
comparisons  frequent  and  varied. 

Upon  minds  open  to  good  and  pure  im- 
pressions the  character  of  Evangeline  can- 
not fail  to  have  the  best  and  most  elevating 
of  influences.  From  the  time  we  are  told 
that, 

“ Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen 
summers,” 

till  our  poet  makes  her  say, 

44  Father,  I thank  thee,” 

the  interest  in  her  and  her  fortune  never  once 
flags.  It  is  not  that  burning,  restless  interest 
awakened  by  the  heroine  of  some  novel  or 
other  work  of  imagination,  in  which,  when 
we  come  to  a page  of  description  or  episode, 
we  very  frequently  skip,  or  hurry  on  with 
impatience,  in  order  to  follow  without  inter- 
ruption the  center  of  attraction  ; but  a calm, 
sweet  interest  leads  us  on  page  after 
page;  makes  us  admire  the  more  we 
read  ; and  so  completely  fills  us  with  that 
pathetic  gentleness,  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
the  poem,  that  the  older  Evangeline  grows, 
the  greater  her  trials,  and  the  more  fre- 
quently she  is  disappointed  in  her  diligent, 
patient  search,  the  more  we  love  her,  the 
more  we  feel  the  good  effects  of  her  char- 
acter, the  more  we  wish  that  the  world  con- 
tained a majority  of  hearts  such  as  hers. 

The  mournfulness  of  our  heroine  is  the 
deeper  from  being  so  unobtrusive.  She 
~ver  pities  nor  thinks  of  herself  as  an 
-'"rson.  She  never  entertains  even 
impatient  thought ; but  we  find 
thinking  of,  and  consoling, 
•'•’ching  us  that  the  qualities  of 
-otedness  alone,  when  exer- 
rns  purity  of  heart,  rise 
.eroic  virtue. 

more  touching  than  the  de- 
of  this  young  maiden  wandering 
..  the  aged  priest  of  Grand-Pre  in  search 
of  the  betrothed,  continuing  that  search  till 
youth  fades  into  old  age,  always  resigned 
and  always  preserving  the  same  lovable  dis- 
position ? 

Evangeline  is  the  purest  of  pure  con- 
ceptions. The  author  is  never  betrayed  into 
dropping  even  an  epithet  that  might  soil, 


a word  that  could  be  viciously  interpreted  by 
the  most  depraved  mind. 

What,  for  example,  can  be  more  chaste 
than  the  picture  of  the  maiden  retiring  to 
rest : 

44  Soon  she  extinguished  her  lamp,  for  the  mellow  and 
radiant  moonlight 

Streamed  through  the  windows  and  lighted  the  room,  till 
the  heart  of  the  maiden 

Swelled  and  obeyed  its  power,  like  the  tremulous  tides  of 
the  ocean. 

Ah  ! she  was  fair,  exceedingly  fair  to  behold  as  she  stood 
with 

Naked,  snow-white  feet  on  the  gleaming  floor  of  her 
chamber !” 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  following: 

44  Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet  of 
beads  and  her  missal, 

Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the 
ear-rings, 

Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since,  as  an 
heirloom, 

Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long 
generations. 

But  a celestial  brightness — a more  ethereal  beauty  — 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when,  after 
confession, 

Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God’s  benediction 
upon  her. 

When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  ex- 
quisite music.” 

Who  can  ever  tire  of  contemplating  the 
exquisite  picture,  which  makes  us  see  and 
love  the  “maiden  of  seventeen  summers?” 
Words  are  wanting  to  express  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  last  four  lines  of  this  passage. 
They  are  poetry  and  breathe  a Catholic 
purity,  and  this  is  the  highest  compliment 
we  can  pay  them. 

44  Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God’s  benediction 
upon  her.” 

The  gentle  flow  of  this  single  line  denotes 
poetry  of  the  highest  order;  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  passage  as  a whole  was  ever 
surpassed  by  Wordsworth  in  simplicity  or 
beauty. 

44  Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the 
thorn  by  the  wayside,” 

is  sweetly  pastoral;  but,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on,  it  is  not  in  good  company.  The  most 
touching  incident  of  the  poem  is  that  which 
describes  Evangeline  as  sleeping,  sad  and 
weary,  under  the  shade  of  a friendly  cedar; 
while  Gabriel,  the  object  of  her  loving 
dreams,  he  to  whom  she  fondly  thinks  every 
stroke  of  the  oar  is  bringing  her  nearer, 

44  Swiftly  glides  by,  close  under  the  lee  of  the  island;” 

and  is  borne  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  heart  that  is  yearning  to  meet  him.  Few 
who  have  read  this  incident  can  ever  forget 
it ; for  how  many  of  us,  whatever  the  object 
of  our  pursuit,  believe  that  we,  at  some  mo- 
ment, have  been  on  the  point  of  grasping 
that  object,  and  have  missed  it. 

In  the  character  of  Gabriel  as  compared 
with  that  of  Evangeline,  we  notice  chiefly 
the  want  of  resignation  and  patience.  Fie 
lingers  impatiently  for  a time  around  the 
new,  yet  comfortable  home  of  his  father, 
and  then,  giving  up  all  hope,  he  plunges 
into  the  wildness  of  a trapper’s  life,  as  if 
wishing  to  forget  his  sorrows.  In  the  fol- 
lowing lines  the  swiftness  of  the  trapper's 
boat,  urged  forward  by  despair,  compared 
with  the  slow,  mournful  motion  of  the 
lumbering  barge  which  carried  Evangeline 


and  her  friends,  seems  to  indicate  the  con- 
trast in  character  of  the  two  lovers  : 

“ Nearer  and  ever  nearer,  among  the  numberless  islands, 
Darted  a light,  swift  boat,  that  sped  away  over  the 
water, 

Urged  on  its  course  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  hunters  and 
trappers.” 

Father  Felician  and  the  Sister  of  Mercy 
are  conceptions  vastly  purer,  and  more 
Catholic  than  we  could  expect  from  one  un- 
sustained, as  Longfellow  was,  by  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  of  God.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  incomparable 
descriptions  of  " Evangeline.”  As  a proof 
of  this  we  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  that 
natural,  life-iike,  simple,  and  touching  pas- 
sage beginning  with  the  words  : 

“ Now  recommenced  the  reign  of  rest  and  affection 
and  stillness,” 

and  ending  with, 

“ So,  in  each  pause  of  the  song,  with  measured  motion 
the  clock  clicked.” 

Or,  again,  that  exquisite  description  of  the 
mocking-bird.  And  what  can  be  sweeter  in 
any  language,  or  contain  more  pathos  or 
touching  simplicity  than  the  passage  begin- 
ning, 

4‘  Then  the  night  descended,  the  herds  returned  from 
their  pastures  ?” 

As  instances  of  the  vein  of  refined  humor 
which  runs  through  “Evangeline,”  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  never  interferes 
with  a sort  of  rustic  dignity,  we  may  men- 
tion the  description  of  Michael,  the  fiddler, 
at  the  feast  of  betrothal ; and  that  of 
Father  Felician 

44  With  a pinch  of  snuff  half  way  to  his  nostrils.” 

There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  of  idea,  and 
none  at  all  of  diction.  If  we  except  a few 
words  such  as  "ci-devant”  and  “ susurrus,” 
purity  is  never  violated  ; and  for  aptness  of 
epithets  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  such  express- 
ive ones  as,  “ wavering  shadows,”  "gossip- 
inglooms,”  "wrathful  cloud  ” The  thoughts 
are  always  true,  and  clear,  and  occasionally 
sublime,  as  in  the  following: 

44  Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden  glimmer- 
ing vapors 

Veiled  the  light  of  his  face  like  the  Prophet  descending 
from  Sinai.” 

As  a general  thing,  the  comparisons  are 
striking,  apt,  and  pleasing;  but  we  must 
confess  that  there  are  a good  many  conceits, 
and  fantastic  comparisons,  by  no  means  in 
keeping  with  the  characteristic  simplicity 
of  the  poem.  The  line  on  Evangeline’s 
breath,  in  connection  with 

44  Black  were  her  eyes,”  etc., 

is  not  pleasing  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
suggestive  of  a breath  not  by  any  means  so 
sweet.  That  June  morning  is  far  too  im- 
probable and  fantastic,  as  are  many  other 
fancies,  of  which  that  passage  beginning  with 

44  Hot  and  red  on  his  lips,” 

forms  a fine  example.  It  has  been  urged 
by  critics  that  Longfellow  should  not  have 
gone  out  of  our  dignified  blank  verse  in 
the  composition  of  “ Evangeline.”  We  grant 
that  blank  verse  possesses  more  variety, 
melody  and  dignity;  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  “ Evangeline  ” could  be  as  attractive — 
certainly  not  more  so — in  any  garb  other 
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than  the  so  much  condemned  hexameter. 
True,  the  diction  is,  in  places,  prosy,  and 
many  passages  might  be  written  just  as  they 
stand,  forming  excellent  prose.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  you  twist  the  language,  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  the  pathos,  simplicity,  and 
fervor  still  remain.  We  do  not  deny  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  hexameter  is  inferior  to 
blank  verse,  but,  in  our  opinion  it  is  most 
successfully  employed  in  “ Evangeline.”  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Longfellow  when,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  “ Children  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,” 
he  calls  this  metre  : “ That  inexorable  hexa- 
meter, in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
workings  of  the  English  muse  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a prisoner  dancing  to  the  music  of 
his  chains;  and,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said  of  the  dancing  dog,  ‘ the  wonder  is, 
not  that  she  should  do  it  so  well,  but  that 
she  should  do  it  at  all.’  ” Longfellow  is  not  to 
be  placed  in  after  ages  among  the  sublime 
figures  of  Homer,  zEschylus,  Dante,  Shakes- 
peare, Milton  and  Goethe.  Nor  will  he 
stand  on  the  first  level  among  the  great 
poets  of  Europe;  but  the  people  carry  him 
in  their  hearts,  and  wherever  “Evangeline  ” 
is  read,  wherever  the  desire  of  cultivating 
good  influence  exists,  wherever  a love  of 
simplicity  and  the  amiable  virtues  of  the 
heroine  have  a place,  the  description  of  the 
Acadian  homes,  the  artless  lives  of  the 
peasants,  their  wrongs  and  disaster,  their 
expulsion  and  their  wandering,  the  touching 
story  of  Evangeline  told  with  such  charming 
grace  and  winning  attraction,  her  loveliness, 
and  her  grand  though  simple  character  can- 
not fail  to  interest  ; cannot  fail  to  awaken  a 
responsive  throb  in  every  breast ; in  a word, 
cannot  fail  to  elevate  us  ; and  make  us  bet- 
ter men  and  women.  C. 

AMERICAN  JOURNALISM. 

( Continued .) 

In  a country  like  the  United  States,  young, 
vigorous,  of  ever  widening  territory,  and 
ever  increasing  resources,  and  inhabited  by 
a people  active,  inventive,  and  ever  looking 
towards  improvement,  journalism  possesses 
a power  that  is  terrible  to  contemplate. 
Terrible,  because  of  the  fredom  of  journal- 
ists to  enlist  their  energies  in  the  cause  of 
good  or  evil,  to  render  wholesome  or  poison- 
ous the  ephemeral  spring  from  which  so 
many  millions  of  souls  drink  so  unremit- 
tingly. 

Right  and  duty  are  co-relative,  and  the 
greater  the  right  the  greater  the  duty  it  in- 
volves. But,  unfortunately,  American  jour- 
nalists of  the  present  day,  while  recognizing 
the  right  to  flood  the  country  with  news- 
papers, seem  to  forget  entirely  the  duty  that 
requires  them  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
newspaper-reading  public.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  daily  journals  of  the  chief  cities  in  the 
United  States  are  sinks,  into  which  every 
kind  of  nastiness  finds  its  way.  In  fact,  the 
ordinary  news  of  the  day  is  only  an  adjunct, 
while  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  paper  is 


taken  up  with  enticing  details  of  filthy  scan- 
dals, florid  descriptions  of  brutal  murders, 
and  romantic  accounts  of  the  most  flagitious 
crimes.  This  is  a fact  that  the  most  partial 
observer  cannot  deny. 

With  what  did  the  New  York  Herald,  the 
leading  paper  of  the  Union,  the  paper  to 
which  all  others  look  up  for  the  secret  of 
journalistic  success,  with  what  did  that  vile 
sheet  regale  its  readers  during  the  Tilton- 
Beecher  trial,  during  the  Malley  and  Chris- 
tiancy  trials?  Why,  with  tidbits  of  dirt  and 
columns  of  foulness,  so  dressed  as  to  attract 
the  attention,  but  which,  in  book  form,  one 
would  blush  to  have  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  every  line  of  which  meant  pollu- 
tion for  at  least  three-fourths  of  those  who 
read  newspapers.  We  do  not  say  that  these 
things  should  not  appear  in  print  at  all,  but, 
if  they  must  appear,  if  such  filth  must  be 
uncovered  to  the  general  gaze,  let  it  be  for 
the  elevation,  not  for  the  corruption,  of  pub- 
lic morals.  The  pictures  of  sin  and  crime 
presented  by  American  newspapers  now-a- 
days  do  not  tend  to  make  people  better,  be- 
cause their  hideousness  is  draped  over  with 
the  language,  of  romance  and  framed  in 
“ taking”  words  and  phrases.  People  cry 
out  against  “ Zola,”  and  are  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  finding  that  writer’s  novels  in  any 
respectable  book  store  ; but  there  are  times 
when  the  New  York  Herald  is  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  the  worst  “ Zola”  that  ever  ex- 
isted. It  is  by  hiding  the  real  blackness  of 
vice  that  the  papers  do  harm.  If  the  naked 
facts  were  stated  the  effect  on  the  public 
mind  would  be  good  ; for  people,  seeing 
things  in  their  true  colors,  would  be  filled 
with  disgust  and  indignation,  and  thus  a 
much-needed  stimulus  would  be  given  to 
the  suppression  of  wickedness.  Years  ago 
that  hell-born  association  calling  themselves 
" Free-Lovers”  were  entirely  scattered  from 
their  most  secret  haunts,  and  had  the  voice 
of  the  whole  Union  crying  for  their  exter- 
mination by  a detailed  report  of  their  aims 
and  doctrines,  which  appeared  in  the 
Tribune . Fenianism,  also,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  involve  the  whole  country 
in  trouble,  was  effectually  suppressed  by  the 
same  method  of  plain  statement. 

But  there  is  a sensational  style  of  report- 
ing and  dressing  up  matter  for  the  press 
now-a-davs  that  is  fast  becoming  a distinc- 
tive feature  of  American  journalism,  and  the 
competition  existing  among  the  proprietors 
of  daily  journals  for  popular  patronage  has 
a direct  tendency  to  develop  the  style  still 
further.  The  degeneracy  of  the  American 
newspaper  press  in  this  respect  is  fast  sap- 
ping the  morals,  especially,  of  the  young. 
Not  only  is  the  constant  perusal  apt  to  cre- 
ate a distaste  for  more  profound  and  heart- 
felt reading,  but  young  men  and  young 
women  become  debased  mentally  by  daily 
poring  over  highly-wrought  descriptions  of 
crime  ; their  minds  become  disturbed,  their 
imaginations  led  astray,  and  their  sympa- 


thies misdirected,  until  they  come  to  regard 
every  murderer,  every  ravisher,  swindler  and 
defaulter  as  a sort  of  hero,  who,  after  all,  is 
not  so  much  to  blame. 

Why  is  it  that,  on  visiting  days,  the  cells 
of  the  most  degraded  criminals  in  American 
prisons  are  filled  with  ladies  from  the  first 
ranks  of  polite  society,  while  countless  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  are  left  to  die  comfortless 
and  alone  in  noisome  garrets?  Why  is  it  these 
same  fair  hands  bear  bouquets  of  flowers  and 
the  most  toothsome  delicacies  to  outlawed 
villians,  while  they  slam  the  doors  of  their 
lordly  mansions  in  the  face  of  honest  pov-* 
erty?  Why  is  it  that  the  prisoner  on  the 
scaffold  calls  forth  the  most  tender  female 
sympathy,  while  the  poor  wretch  expiring  in 
rags  is  not  deemed  worthy  the  passing  trib 
ute  of  a sigh  ? Why,  in  a word,  is  vice 
pampered  and  virtue  spurned  ? Why  ? 
Perhaps  we  have  not  found  the  cause  in  the 
newspaper  press;  but  this  much  is  sure, 
that  the  newspapers  contain  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  true  cause. 

Yet  this  is  what  people  call  freedom  of 
the  press.  This  is  the  press  that  journalists 
of  the  day  would  call  the  palladium  of  all 
civil,  political  and  religious  rights.  These 
are  the  papers  that  certain  wiseacres  would 
introduce  into  the  public  schools  as  contem- 
porary history.  These  are  the  papers  that 
find  a place  in  every  family,  at  every  break- 
fast table.  These  are  the  papers  with  which 
the  day  is  begun  and  ended  ; from  these  are 
taken  the  first  lessons  of  the  Sunday  morning. 

The  safety  of  introducing  into  families  the 
newspapers  of  the  present  day  has  fre- 
quently been  discussed,  not  only  in  the 
several  monthlies,  but  also  in  the  papers 
themselves.  Now,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
though  by  no  means  wishing  to  advocate 
total  abstinence  from  the  daily  journals,  is 
much  of  a mind  with  the  old  Kentuckian 
who,  being  importuned  to  subscribe  for  the 
daily  paper  of  his  place,  paid  his  subscrip- 
tion and  told  the  editor  to  send  him  the 
sheet  unprinted.  Journalists  may  claim  that 
in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  present  age 
newspapers  must  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
taste  of  the  people.  But  who  established 
the  taste?  Who  polluted  the  stream  rafS 
journalism  in  its  course  through  an  eve-.  Jut 
vancing  civilization  ? W'ho  madeniiL°ove 
is  to-day?  Not  the  people  / had  but 

there  is  but  one  answer  to  thejs.  -nsmit  the 

The  demoralization  of  j^,  a wondering 
newspaper  press  is  in  p-3  &eie  defects  and 
those  who  collect  news  _ ,lan  attempt,  but 
porter  is  sent  out  to  scourL^e  ^jhole  was  so 
the  city  for  news.  He  is  paid  ac-.}0  aPPear- 
the  amount  of  matter  he  is  able  to  bnn®  anc^ 
and,  of  course,  he  will  make  the  day  a?- 
profitable  to  himself  as  he  can.  Hence  it  is 
that  many  of  these  reporters,  themselves 
dissipated  wretches,  are  perfectly  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  how  and  whence  they  get  news  ; 
even  going  so  far,  at  times,  as  to  invent  it 
when  none  presents  itself,  or  where  they 
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find  it  more  convenient  to  squander  away 
their  time  in  bar-rooms  than  to  do  honestly 
the  work  allotted  them. 

The  age  of  bigotry  in  American  news- 
papers. if  not  entirely  past,  has  at  least  been 
greatly  modified.  Time  was  when  Catho- 
lics and  their  religion  were  abused  and  mis- 
represented with  impunity  ; when  the  daily 
journals  had  always  room  for  a slap  at  Rome 
and  the  Pope.  Now  it  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Catholic  sermons  are  pretty  fairly 
reported,  the  actions  and  motives  of  Catho- 
lics not  so  poisonously  construed  ; yet  the 
newspapers  of  to-day  are  the  more  danger- 
ous, because  they  foster  a spirit  of  indiffer- 
ence that  flouts  all  thoughts  of  religion. 
Hence  the  American  papers  of  to-day, 
whatever  may  be  the  sentiments  and  inten- 
tions of  journalists,  are  the  advocates  of  all 
those  secret  societies,  at  home  and  abroad, 
whose  sole  object  is  the  subversion  of  all 
law  and  order. 

We  do  not  want  the  newspapers  to  be- 
come religious — the  very  conditions  of  the 
journalist’s  mind  are  incompatible  with  the 
conditions  of  the  religious  mind — but  since 
they  reflect  the  intelligence,  feelings,  views 
and  moral  status  of  their  supporters,  they 
ought,  at  least,  to  respect  the  rights  of  those 
supporters.  The  American  Union  is  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  a healthy  system  of  jour- 
nalism. Unlike  Germany,  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  subscribers  in  America;  the 
American  press,  far  from  being  a poor  and 
needy  one,  is,  on  the  contrary,  rich  and  well 
appointed  ; political  life  is  strong  and  active, 
and  every  one  takes  a lively  interest  in  pol- 
itics. The  American  papers  can,  if  they 
will,  be  entirely  free  from  sordid  party  claims  ; 
and  are  not  compelled  to  publish  lying  tele- 
grams to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment. With  all  these  advantages  the 
United  States  should  possess  a model  news- 
paper press,  capable  of  compassing  an 
immense  deal  of  good  for  the  Republic. 
Like  everything  else  American,  American 
journalism  is  thoroughly  original,  but  with 
this  difference  : that  while  every  other  plant 
of  American  growth  tends  towards  improve- 
ment, this  one,  though  continually  increasing 
n size  and  importance,  seems  to  tend  in  the 
site  d’rection. 

mrse,  it  is  easier  to  point  out  the 
disgrace  the  journalistic  profession 
rest  an  adequate  remedy.  It  is 
'peal  to  the  journalists ; be- 
- that  the  people  have  ac- 
re present  style  of  jour- 
3 taste  must  be  satisfied. 
.,  aie  remedy  lies  with  the  sup- 
j of  these  journals,  and  the  only  way 
vvork  a true  reform  is  for  the  whole  nation 
to  strike  a death  blow  at  the  countless  dis- 
reputable sheets  with  which  the  country  is 
inundated,  by  giving  its  support  to  those 
papers  that  present  the  least  objectionable 
features.  To  business  men  and  those  who 
have  serious  work  to  do,  it  makes  little  dif- 


ference what  else  the  papers  contain  pro- 
vided they  find  in  them  the  daily  news  that 
immediately  concerns  themselves  and  their 
interests. 

It  is  women  and  young  people  who  have 
hours  to  devote  to  the  thorough  perusal  of 
newspapers,  and,  consequently,  it  is  they 
who  are  contaminated  by  them. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
newspaper  press  of  different  states,  but  all 
ultimately  agree  in  placing  New  York  at  the 
head  of  American  journalism,  and  the  New 
York  Herald  at  the  head  of  American  jour- 
nals. To  the  Paris  of  the  New  World, 
therefore,  the  other  cities  of  the  Union  look 
for  advice  and  example  in  journalism. 
Around  the  Herald  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
daily  journals  the  lesser  lights  cluster.  That 
the  Herald  is  a great  paper  no  one  doubts. 
If  material  success  means  anything,  if  prom- 
inence before  the  whole  world  means  any- 
thing, if  to  be  read  every  morning  by  fifty 
millions  of  people  means  anything,  it  to  be 
the  leading  organ  of  public  opinion  in  a 
great  republic  means  anything,  if  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  most  secret  workings  of  foreign 
governments  means  anything,  if  to  be  run  in 
the  most  improved,  orderly  and  perfect  plan 
means  anything,  if  to  be  notorious  means 
anything,  if  all  these  things  mean  anything, 
the  New  York  Herald  has  every  right  to 
consider  itself  facile  princeps. 

Newspapers  rank  according  to  their  excel- 
lence as  nnuspapers , and  as  such  may  they 
account  for  whatever  success  they  may  have 
acquired.  The  best  editorials  cannot  make, 
nor  the  w'orst  mar,  the  fortunes  of  a paper; 
but  well-trained,  ably-commanded  reporters 
form  the  life-sustaining  power  of  all  journals. 
And  here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  greatest  paper  in  the  United  States. 
The  Herald  proprietors  spare  no  pains  or 
expense  in  the  management  of  their  paper, 
and  have  the  best  and  most  expeditious  ways 
of  getting  and  displaying  news. 

But  we  must  stop  here;  our  good  will 
and  our  admiration  of  enterprise  and 
genius  will  carry  us  no  further.  Dickens 
has  been  considered  too  severe  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  American  newspaper  press.  Per- 
haps he  wras  ; perhaps  he  allowed  personal 
feelings  to  prejudice  him.  But  whether  his 
remarks  were  right  or  wrong  at  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote,  they  could  not  be  too  severe 
or  too  caustic  in  the  application  to  the 
Herald  of  to-day.  When  looking  at  the 
Herald,  apart  from  its  success,  and  subject- 
ing it  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  impartiality, 
we  cannot  better  express  our  feelings  on  the 
matter  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  a learn- 
ed reviewer  who,  speaking  after  years  of 
observant  experience,  declares  that  “the 
Herald  as  an  organ  of  opinion  has  done  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  a paper  to  do  in 
perverting  public  opinion,  debauching  pub- 
lic taste,  offending  public  morals,  and  dis- 
honoring the  national  character.”  Such  then 
is  the  leading  journal  of  America.  Why  is 


it  tolerated  ? Why  is  it  allowed  to  take  the 
liberties  it  does  ? Because  with  all  its  faults 
— and  they  are  numerous  and  glaring — it  is 
pre-eminent  as  a newspaper  pure  and  simple. 

In  a word,  real,  true  journalism,  journal- 
ism for  its  own  sake,  journalism  the  servant 
of  the  whole  public,  journalism  the  power- 
ful agent  of  a nation’s  prosperity,  journalism 
the  national  benefactor,  does  not  exist  in 
America.  The  daily  press  in  the  United 
States  does  good  by  supplying  news,  harm 
by  commenting  on  it.  The  grand  object  of 
the  true  journalist  is  to  be  fullest,  promptest 
and  most  correct  on  the  one  uppermost  topic 
of  the  hour.  American  journalists  make 
the  mistake  of  presuming  to  be  domestic 
and  to  foist  their  own  opinions  on  the  peo- 
ple in  matters  of  great,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  minor,  importance.  The  sentiments,  views 
and  arguments  of  the  American  newspapers 
are  not  based  on  sound  views  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  have  a most  deleterious 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  young  generation. 
What  is  wanted  in  American  journalism  is 
not  so  much  information,  not  so  much  talent 
or  genius,  but  the  strengthening  of  certain 
moral  sentiments;  and,  until  that  takes 
place,  American  journalism  must  fail  to  be  a 
mirror  worthy  of  reflecting  the  true  image 
of  a great  people. 


A MEMORY, 

The  soft  echoes  of  a parting  hymn  were 
just  dying  away,  and  the  villagers,  having 
received  the  holy  benediction  of  their  pastor, 
were  departing  homeward,  when  on  one  of 
my  summer  rambles  I came  upon  a modest 
little  church  lying  amid  a cluster  of  trees 
near  the  roadside.  I naturally  paused  a 
while,  and,  as  each  group  passed  by,  I re- 
marked the  different  stages  of  life  visible  in 
the  throng,  and  the  happy,  contented  ex- 
pression on  some  of  the  faces.  A few  lin- 
gered behind  to  breathe.it  seemed,  the  holy, 
incensed  air  which  pervaded  the  place;  but 
I discerned  the  chief  cause  of  their  waiting 
when  their  pastor  made  his  appearance. 
Then, 

“ The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 

With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran.” 

It  was  pleasing  to  watch  the  interest 
which  the  good  man  seemed  to  take  in  each 
and  every  one,  and  the  deep  respect  with 
which  they  in  turn  regarded  him. 

Almost  the  last  to  leave  the  church  was 
an  old  man  of  striking  appearance,  his  form 
bowed,  and  his  long,  silvery  hair  falling 
loosely  over  his  shoulders.  The  working  of 
time  upon  him  was  evident,  yet  his  bright 
eyes  lit  up  his  face,  and  gave  to  it  an  ex- 
pression suggestive  of  a loving  character. 
Beside  him,  with  less  measured  step,  ran  a 
youth,  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  hap- 
piest period  of  life — innocent  childhood. 
There  was  a strange  contrast  between  the 
two,  but  each  looked  happy  in  having  the 
other  tor  a companion.  I felt  a deep  inter- 
est in  them — I reverenced  the  age,  while  I 
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loved  the  innocence  of  youth,  and  many 
sweet  recollections  were  suggested  as  1 
watched  them  go  hand  in  hand  down  the 
shady  path.  Following  their  footsteps,  I 
found  they  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
churchyard.  Evening  was  just  closing  in 
as  we  entered  the  lonely  retreat.  The  large 
bell  in  the  tower  had  been  silenced,  and  its 
deep  tones  had  wasted  their  echoes  among 
the  tomb-stones,  which  stood,  guard-like, 
over  the  graves,  casting  their  gloomy 
shadows  across  our  path. 

The  old  man  seemed  led  instinctively  to  a 
small  lot  in  the  cemetery,  and  when  I read 
the  short  epitaph  on  the  tomb-stone  the  full 
truth  dawned  upon  me.  It  was  the  grave 
of  his  wife.  Kneeling  beside  the  grave,  the 
old  man  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  frequent 
sobs,  and  the  little  flowers  looked  up  as  if 
in  sympathy,  and  were  moistened  with  his 
tears.  I felt,  as  I looked  at  him,  that  he 
must  experience  some  feeling  of  consolation 
in  knowing  she  was  happy,  and  I knew  in 
his  generous  love  he  did  not  wish  her  back 
in  this  world,  which  was  to  him  such  a 
scene  of  sadness. 

How  forcibly  did  the  scene  of  this  quiet 
Sunday  afternoon  remind  me  of  my  first 
visit  to  my  mother's  grave.  I was  young 
at  the  time,  and  could  not  understand  why 
they  led  me  to  a place  so  lonely  ; but  still,  I 
felt  that  the  little  mound  over  which  1 bent 
in  childish  prayer  contained  a treasure,  the 
absence  of  which  made  a deep  void  in  my 
heart.  1 remember  well  what  an  attraction 
this  spot  had  for  me,  and  as  I grew  older, 
and  gradually  learned  to  know  and  feel  my 
loss,  that  strange  feeling  of  happiness, 
which  memories  “sweetly  sad”  excite  in 
us,  increased  in  me  each  time  I went  to 
visit  it.  I often  decked  the  green  banks 
with  flowers  “ freshly  culled,”  and  strove  to 
make  this  final  resting  place  a little  bright; 
and  sadly  did  I learn  that  nothing  makes  us 
know  a mother's  worth  more  keenly  than 
the  separation  of  the  grave.  F.  B.,  ’87. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 

What  feelings  of  patriotic  joy  are  awak- 
ened in  the  Irish  heart  by  the  magical 
words,  “St.  Patrick’s  Day.”  Not  as  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  rejoiced  in  their 
rough  sports  and  pastimes,  or  celebrated 
with  copious  libations  and  boisterous  revelry 
the  anniversary  of  some  great  victory  of 
arms,  does  the  Irish  heart  anticipate  St. 
Patrick’s  Day.  With  the  dawn  of  the  new 
morn  breaks  out  afresh  the  eternal  fire  of 
his  faith.  Throughout  the  broad  expanse 
of  our  continent,  his  presence  at  the  altar 
evinces  the  truth  of  the  angel’s  prophecy  to 
St.  Patrick,  “ Fides  manebil."  Yes,  the  faith 
will  remain.  Years  of  the  most  cruel  op- 
pression have  failed  to  stamp  out  the  seed 
of  God's  sower.  Like  that  which  fell  on 
fertile  soil,  it  has  sprung  forth  in  the  full 
vigor  of  life.  In  every  land  where  Erin’s 
sons  are  found  the  glory  of  St.  Patrick  is 


sung.  Scattered  and  separated  though  they 
be  by  miles  of  land  and  water,  to-day  they 
are  marshalled  as  a unit,  mindful  of  a com- 
mon mother  and  a common  cause.  Under 
the  banners  of  their  once  proud  and  happy 
nation  they  stand,  a living  and  everlasting 
rebuke  to  the  foreign  oppressor.  Unlike 
the  Jews,  they  have  preserved  their  identity 
as  a nation.  History  presents  no  parallel. 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  are  unique.  Such 
courage,  such  undying  love  of  country,  such 
fortitude  under  a relentless  persecution 
challenges  comparison.  Faith  has  been 
Ireland’s  guiding  star  ; not,  as  some  assert, 
keeping  her  children  in  thraldom,  but  re- 
straining them  from  violence  and  bloodshed. 
Happy  thraldom  ! May  it  ever  be  thus  ; for 
from  the  foundation  laid  by  the  holy  hands 
of  St.  Patrick  will  arise  the  grand  structure 
of  Ireland’s  freedom  and  independence. 

Rubrum. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

J.  T.  Butler,  '86. 

On  the  night  of  the  nth  inst.  the  class  of 
’86  lost  one  of  its  number,  J.  F.  Butler.  On 
the  Wednesday  previous  when  he  asked  to 
leave  class  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  indisposed,  except,  perhaps, 
to  express  wonder  that  he  should  be  ill  at 
all,  so  strong  and  hearty  had  he  always  ap- 
peared. What  was  the  surprise  then  of 
everybody  when  Rev.  Father  Halpin  recom- 
mended him  to  our  prayers  on  the  Monday 
following.  On  Tuesday  evening,  fortified 
by  all  the  rites  of  the  church,  he  passed 
away.  In  class  he  was  a close  and  attentive 
student ; outside  of  class  he  was  so  quiet 
and  reserved  in  manner  that  few  knew  him 
well  enough  to  appreciate  the  strength  o 
character,  the  deep  and  manly  piety,  the  de- 
termination to  do  right  always  and  in  all 
circumstances  which  were  his  chief  charac- 
teristics. R.  I.  P. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  his  former  classmates  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty 
in  his  goodness  and  wisdom  to  take  from 
our  midst  one  who  was  beloved  by  all,  and, 
Whereas , by  his  sudden  death  a heavy 
blow  has  been  inflicted  on  his  family  to 
whom  he  was  a most  dutiful  son  and  brother, 
and, 

Whereas,  his  class  has  been  deprived  of 
one  of  their  most  esteemed  and  respected 
members,  be  it  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  the 
class  of  ’86,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
heartily  sympathize  with  his  family  in  this 
their  hour  of  affliction,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we,- his  classmates,  attend 
mass  and  receive  Holy  Communion  in  a 
body  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  further,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  forward  a copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  members  of  his 
afflicted  family. 

/ T.  R.  Halpin,  ’86. 

Committee,  ) A.  E.  Quackenboss,  ’86. 
( John  Tro-y,  ’86. 


The  fjrst  sad  event  of  the  present 
scholastic  year  at  the  College  happened  on 
the  1 8th,  in  the  death  of  young  Carlos  P£na. 
With  us  but  a short  time,  he  had  shown  a 
bright  mind  and  affectionate  soul,  joining 


with  the  boys  of  his  division  in  all  their 
sports  and  attending  dutifully  to  his  class 
work.  He  was  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
innocent  and  pure  of  heart,  and  death 
found  him  rejoicing  to  leave  for  a better 
world.  Amid  the  intense  pain  which  the 
fatal  sickness  caused,  he  would  grasp  his 
crucifix  and  exclaim  in  his  own  language; 
“ Oh!  You  are  the  only  one  that  can  help 
me.”  “Oh!  Mary,  my  Mother,  Mother.” 
Such  a flower  was  too  sweet  a thing  for  this 
earth  to  keep. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Frobisher,  a name  well  known  to  Fordham 
boys.  For  several  years  he  was  Professor 
of  Elocution  at  the  College.  His  wonderful 
abilities  in  his  profession  had  gained  for  him 
a world-wide  fame,  and  the  number  and 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  that  have  been 
under  his  instruction  give  evidence  of  the 
worth  of  a new  system  of  Elocution  which 
he  invented. 


EXCHANGES. 

We  happened  to  see  the  other  day  a neat 
little  collection  of  compositions,  styled 
“ Christ-Thoughts,”  which  Second  Latin 
Grammar  on  Christmas  Day  presented  to 
Rev.  Fathers  Rector  and  Prefect;  and  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise 
at  the  high  standing  of  this  class.  Its 
specimen,  its  examination  and  this  pro- 
duction give  evidence  of  much  work  and 
thoughtful  training.  The  compositions  were 
written,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  English, 
each  of  the  boys  contributing.  It  would  be 
unkind  to  single  out  anyone  in  particular  for 
praise;  but  we  must  say  Second  Grammar 
has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  its  work,  and 
grateful  toward  its  teacher,  Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.; 
and  “ Chirst-Thoughts,”  whle  serving  as  a 
bright  token  of  success  in  the  past,  should 
be  an  incentive  to  produce  still  grander 
results  in  the  future. 

We  are  glad  also  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  “ Budget  ” from  our  young 
friends  of  Second  Grammar  Class,  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s.  The  “Budget”  is  a 
miniature  college  paper,  containing  class 
news,  results  of  class  work  and  comments 
on  contemporary  college  events;  miniature 
only  in  the  size  of  the  sheets,  for  the  a 
and  their  neat  arrangement,  togetln 
the  general  appearance  of  the  pap 
of  old  heads  at  journalis 
cordially  welcome  the  “ Budg' 
our  exchanges. 

We  have  received  and  reau  . 
sure  the  following  exchanges:  Vafs^j 
Dame  Scholastic,  College  Student,  Ric,,.  .. 
College  Messenger,  Georgetowti  College  Jou.. 
nal,  Niagara  Index,  St.  Viateurs  College 
Journal,  Tabor  College  Echo,  Richmond 
Literary  Miscellany,  College  Review,  Cath- 
olic Fireside,  College  Journal,  (C.  C.  N.  Y.), 
St.  Mary’s  Sentinel,  Deaf  Mute,  Gray 
Jacket,  Lafayette  College  Journal,  Purdue, 
Amateur  A thlete, Hamilton  College  Monthly , 
Chaddock,  Student. 
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DYNAMITE. 

Brute  force  and  the  subversion  of  all  law 
and  order  is  at  least  the  covert  motto  of  all 
those  would-be  modern  reformers  of  gov- 
ernment, known  as  “'dynamiters.”  Illustra- 
tions of  the  latest  and  most  fiendish  “ infer- 
nal machines”  are  daily  set  before  us  ; and, 
so  familiar  have  we  become  with  them,  that 
■e  almost  forget  to  look  on  them  with  the 
<*  pnd  'gestation  that  they  are  calculated 
V'c  ih.  Every  morning  brings  news 
^jited  or  accomplished  destruction 
er  side  of  the  water.  Europe — 
'ngland— is  the  active  center  of 
lynamite  policy,  whose  advo- 
00  ignorant  to  see  its  neces- 
S consequences,  or  too 
3 mem.  To  blow  up  a rail- 
.estroy  public  works,  to  aim  at  hu- 
ite — these,  forsooth,  are  the  means  by 
.,  nich  society  is  to  be  reformed  and  the  poor 
and  down-trodden  to  be  uplifted.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  the  late  dynamite  scares 
in  London  point  to  America  as  their  birth- 
place. If  circumstantial  evidence  went  for 
aught,  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  his  gang 
would  be  brought  to  strict  account;  but 


such  institutions  as  the  “Fenian  Brother- 
hood” seem  to  be  taken  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  their  proceedings  regarded  in 
the  light  of  harmless  bluster.  It  is,  per- 
haps, well  that  public  men  can  look  at  these 
things  in  such  an  off-hand  manner,  and  dis- 
miss them  so  summarily.  But,  considering 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  does  it  not 
strike  every  man  of  sense  to  ask,  what  is  the 
position  of  the  United  States  toward  Eng- 
land ? Are  our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
friendly  or  otherwise?  If  friendly,  why, 
then,  this  negligence  with  regard  to  those 
diabolical  schemes  conceived  in  this  coun- 
try and  matured  in  Europe  by  subjects  of 
this  country?  Why  this  apathy  concerning 
the  transport  of  infernal  machines  from 
America  to  England,  and  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property  consequent  thereupon?  If 
the  relations  are  hostile,  then  the  more  rea- 
son for  activity  in  the  matter,  as  continu- 
ance in  the  present  measures  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  improve  unfriendly  feelings.  True, 
the  prime  movers  of  these  blood-thirsty 
plots  take  good  care  to  cover  up  their  tracks, 
but  this  makes  them  none  the  less  deserving 
of  being  unearthed.  We  often  hear  those 
trans- Atlantic  explosions,  those  dynamite 
plans,  attributed  to  “ the  Irish  in  America.” 
Now  this  is  wrong.  Though,  unfortunately, 
many  an  Irish  name  is  mixed  up  with  those 
bad  deeds,  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
placed  at  the  door  of  “ the  Irish  in  America.” 
The  Irish-Americans,  as  a class,  are  too  in- 
telligent and  law-abiding  to  seek  redress  for 
the  wrongs  of  their  native  country  by  injus- 
tice and  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
It  is  the  short-sighted,  the  uneducated,  the 
parvenus,  the  duped,  who  have  recourse  to 
dynamite  as  a reformer.  With  such  the 
sensible  Irishman  has  nothing  in  common  ; 
and  all  writers  should  be  careful  to  make 
the  distinction.  Is  it  not  to  be  hoped,  then, 
that  the  American  government  will  awake 
to  a lively  sense  of  the  appalling  propor- 
tions of  the  dynamite  evil,  and  take  speedy 
and  decisive  measures  in  that  department  in 
which  it  seems  responsible?  C. 


ITALIAN  INJUSTICE. 

In  1870,  the  Italian  revolutionists,  after 
long  and  determined  efforts,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  despoiling  Our  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  of  the  last  remnants  of  his  tem- 
poral sovereignty.  Regardless  of  the  rights 
of  the  Pope  that  had  been  conferred  on  him 
by  Pepin,  and  had  endured  for  many  cen- 
turies, Rome,  with  the  few  small  neighbor- 
ing provinces  that  up  to  this  time  had  been 
left  to  him-,  was  united  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  nominally  placed  under 
the  authority  of  Victor  Emanuel.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  however,  in  1873  the  Italian 
government,  supplementing  the  unjust, 
tyrannical  laws  of  1866,  that  declared  all 
religious  communities  at  an  end,  enacted 
regulations  by  which  the  property  of  relig- 
ious corporations  were  to  be  turned  into 


currency  and  transferred  to  the  Italian 
treasury.  These  corporations  were  to  re- 
ceive only  the  interest  on  the  amount  that 
the  property  netted,  after  the  taxes  and  ex- 
penses had  been  deducted.  There  was  not 
even  a pretext  for  this  injustice.  These  cor- 
porations had  obtained  their  property 
through  the  united  and  persistent  efforts  of 
the  members  that  composed  them,  and 
through  the  munificence  and  liberality  of 
Catholics  all  over  the  world.  They  used  it 
not  against  the  government,  but  rather  for 
its  benefit,  for  the  support  of  its  poor  and 
the  education  of  its  children.  They  had  as 
much  right  to  retain  possession  of  it  as  the 
Italian  government  had  of  its  own  property; 
and  most  of  their  titles  had  been  acquired 
before  the  present  Italian  government  had 
ever  been  thought  of. 

This  transfer  involved,  therefore,  a series 
of  injustices.  For  the  property  of  the  re- 
ligious corporations,  being  sold  at  auction, 
did  not  realize  what  they  were  really  worth  ; 
and,  secondly,  although  the  interest  on  the 
amount  realized  from  the  sale  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  religious,  in  reality  not 
more  than  half  of  it  ever  reaches  them,  the 
rest  being  eaten  up  in  the  payment  of  taxes 
and  expenses.  Moreover,  the  continuance 
even  of  this  interest  is  dependent  entirely 
on  the  solvency  of  the  Italian  government. 
For  should  a day  ever  arrive,  and  it  is  not 
entirely  impossible,  when  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment would  be  unable  to  nnfleet  its  en- 
gagements, this  property  would  be  irretriev- 
ably lost. 

At  first  these  laws  were  not  considered 
to  apply  to  the  Propaganda;  but  an  institu- 
tion so  wealthy  could  not  long  escape  the 
greedy  eyes  of  the  government  officials.  In 
1880  the  zealous  officers  seized  upon  the 
property  of  the  Propaganda,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  sell  it  at  auction.  The  Car- 
dinals entered  a protest,  and  appealed  to  the 
Italian  courts,  basing  their  appeal  on  the 
fact  that  the  Propaganda  was  not  merely  an 
Italian  institution,  but  one  of  interest  to,  and 
supported  by,  the  whole  Christian  world. 
The  Court  of  Cassation  in  1881  decided  in 
their  favor,  but  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which,  by  the  decision  of 
January  29,  1884,  reversed  the  ruling  of  the 
lower  court  and  applied  the  laws,  in  all  their 
severity,  to  the  property  of  the  Propaganda. 

In  order  to  understand  the  manifest  in- 
justice of  such  legislation,  let  us  see  what 
were  the  objects  of  the  Propaganda.  As  its 
name,  Congrcgatio  cle  Propaganda  Fide, 
indicates,  it  was  established  for  the  support 
and  direction  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  was 
founded  by  Gregory  XV.,  in  1622,  and  has 
since  been  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  Catholics  all  over  the  world. 
In  1627,  Urban  VIII.  added  a college,  since 
called  by  his  name,  for  the  education  of 
missionaries,  destined  for  all  parts  of  the 
world.  With  Urban  College  was  connected 
a Polyglot  printing  press  for  the  printing  of 
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Bibles  in  all  languages.  It  is  certainly  an 
act  of  the  highest  injustice  to  disestablish 
an  institution  of  this  kind.  Its  object  is,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  to  spread  the  Gospel, 
and,  with  it,  the  light  of  civilization.  All  its 
workings  tend  to  this  one  end,  and  do  not 
in  the  least  militate  against  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  There  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a pretext  for  the  injustice,  and  the  confis- 
cation, for  confiscation  it  really  is,  is  made 
simply  to  enrich  the  Italian  treasury.  Pope 
Leo  is  powerless  against  these  oppressors, 
and  is  compelled  to  sit  quietly  by,  unable  to 
prevent  the  stealing  of  his  property.  Al- 
though the  circular  which  he  is  preparing 
for  the  Powers  may  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  something  ought  certainly  to  be  done 
by  the  nations  to  prevent  such  high-handed 
tyranny,  and  show  the  Italian  government 
that  they  cannot  endure  this  shameful  dis- 
regard for  rights,  though  it  may  be  sanc- 
tioned by  law. 

THIRD  DIVISION  GLEE  OLUB. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  February,  the 
Third  Division  Glee  Club  entertained  a large 
company  of  its  friends  in  the  Music  Room 
of  the  “ Hall.”  Among  the  guests  we 
noticed  the  Rev.  Faculty,  Rev.  Fathers 
O’Leary,  S.  J.,  and  McErlane,  S.  J.,  the 
class  of  ’84,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  First 
and  Second  Divisions.  The  performance 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McQuillan, 
S.  J.,  the  energetic  Prefect  of  Third  Division, 
and,  we  are  delighted  to  say,  was  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Each  little  perfor- 
mer gained  for  himself  a great  name,  and 
the  hopes  this  display  has  caused  us  to  en- 
tertain of  them  all  promise  great  things  for 
the  future.  Third  Division  boys  have  of 
late  manifested  marked  improvement  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Let  them  keep  on  in  the 
good  path,  work  with  their  kind  Prefect, 
and  there  will  be  no  reason  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  not  passing  pleasantly.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  programme  of  the  entertain- 
ment : 

Introduction M.  B.  Claussen 


Select  Plantation  songs Glee  Club 

AFRICAN  BOX. 

Cast  of  Characters. 

Jim  Coon,  I Animated  Sandwiches  or  fH.De  Braekeleer 
JoeGrabb,  f Walking  Advertisements  \D.  Orpheus 

Wm.  Catchem,  a Shrewd  Chap E.  Ward 

Mr.  Hartney,  Manufacturer  and  Magician J.  Slevin 

What-Is-It,  a Mischievous  Monkey E„  Hernandez 

Violin  Solo F.  Chazaro 

SCENES  AT  GURNEY’S. 

Mr.  Felix  Gumbo,  from  the  Country M.  Dyer 

Mr.  Collodion,  a Photographer J.  Farrell 

Adolphus,  a Boy  at  All  Fours J.  Kelley 

Members  of  Glee  Club. 

Jas.  Boylan,  Jno.  Kelley,  Jno.  Slevin,  E.  Hernandez, 


E.  Guzman,  H.  De  Braekeleer,  G.  Mourraille,  H.  Wal- 
dron, J.  Farrell,  M.  Dyer,  F.  Chazaro,  Ph.  Morette,  D. 
Orpheus,  E.  Ward. 

Accompanist Bro.  Mace,  S.  J. 


The  words  of  the  Fordham  College  Song 
are  by  Mr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84,  and  the 
music  by  Mr.  F.  Williams,  Jr. 


The  Rose  Hill  Base  Ball  Club  was  re- 
organized and  held  its  first  meeting  on  the 
first  Friday  of  March.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  present  term  : Pre- 
sident, fuan  G.  Thorndike  ; Vice-President, 
L.  Adams ; Corresponding  Secretary,  W. 
Walsh;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  Murphy; 
Treasurer,  J.  Halligan.  The  members  of 
the  first  nine  are:  M.  Enright,  G.  Gid- 
dings,  A.  Quackenboss,  Wm.  O'Malley,  F. 
Giddings,  R.  McNamara,  G.  Plunkett,  L. 
Adams,  J.  Lawless.  Captain  first  nine, 
Wm.  O’Malley;  Scorer,  A.  McAleenan. 
The  substitutes  have  not  yet  been  chosen. 

ST,  JOHN’S,  FORDHAM. 

Let’s  sing  while  we  may  and  be  merry, 

As  College  boys  ever  should  be 
With  voices  in  unison  blending, 

And  hearts  that  respond  to  our  glee  ; 

Then  away  with  all  feeling  of  sadness. 

They  serve  but  to  darken  the  year  ; 

A strain  to  the  spirit  of  gladness, 

That  dwells  in  a loud  ringing  cheer. 

F.  O.  R.  D.  ham,  ham,  ham, 

Shout  full  clear  and  strong, 

F.  O.  R.  D.  ham,  ham,  ham, 

There’s  life  in  a jolly  song  ; 

F.  O.  R.  D.  ham,  ham,  ham, 

Loud  be  our  cheer  and  long  : 

Ra,  Ra,  Ra,  St.  John’s,  Fordham  ! 

When  the  days  of  our  boyhood  are  ending, 

And  silent  the  tale-telling  gray 
With  youth’s  comely  tresses  is  blending. 

And  troubles  loom  up  in  our  way, 

When  far  from  the  scenes  that  now  bind  us, 

From  class-mates  and  memories  dear, 

May  the  echoes  that  linger  behind  us, 

Awaken  our  old  College  cheer. 

Chorus. 

May  it  quicken  our  pulses  to  ponder 
The  themes  of  the  happy  to-day, 

May  faces  and  friendships  grow  fonder 
'Neath  sweet  recollection’s  warm  sway  ; 

Then  success  to  our  Mother  forever, 

All  honor  encircle  her  name, 

May  her  sons  lend  their  highest  endeavor 
To  brighten  the  shield  of  her  fame. 

Chorus. 


THE  I.  A,  M’S. 

Our  Glee  Club,  known  by  the  above  title, 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  College 
Hall  on  the  night  of  Washington’s  birthday. 
The  great  secrecy  with  which  the  prepara- 
tion for  this  entertainment  was  carried  on 
had  made  us  all  very  curious  to  know 
what  was  to  be  the  manner  of  celebrating 
the  22d,  and  towards  the  end,  as  rumors  be- 
gan to  spread,  we  were  doubtful  whether  to 
predict  an  enjoyable  evening  or  not.  But 
when  the  time  came  and  the  first  songs 
were  sung  and  the  first  jokes  cracked  in 
the  minstrel  sitting,  our  doubts  were  com- 
pletely dispelled,  and  we  “ lay  to,”  feeling 
that  we  were  to  get  far  more  than  our 
money’s  worth  before  we  left  the  hall.  Nor 
were  we  disappointed;  for  we  sat  in  our 
seats  for  three  entire  hours,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  safe  to  venture  a wager  on  the  sound- 
ness of  our  sides  so  well  shaken  up  by  the. 
roars  of  laughter  the  entertainment  caused.) 
We  are  more  than  pleased  to  be  able  to  rel 
corcl  this  success  of  the  Glee  Club,  for,  not- 
withstanding the  many  provoking  obstacles 
it  met  with  all  along,  it  kept  on  steadily  im- 
proving, disregarding  all  opposition  ; and 


now  that  its  first  performance  has  been  so 
successful,  it  is  fitly  rewarded  for  its  trouble 
and  strongly  encouraged  to  continue.  The 
subjoined  programme  was  carried  out  to  the 
highest  credit  of  each  member  of  the  Club  : 

Programme. 

Orchestral  Overture. 

Prologue J*  G.  Thorndike 

Part  I. 

Grand  Minstrel  Overture,  with  Songs  by  the 


I.  A.  M.  S. 

M usic 

. . .College  Orchestra 

Animal  Kingdom. . . . 
Songs  and  Sketches. . 

Part  II. 

J.  Reilly 

I.  A.  M.  S. 

Piano  Solo 

Part  III. 

GRAND  MINSTREL  FINALE, 

With  Local  Colorings,  by  the 
I.  A.  M.  S. 

Members  of  the  I.  A.  M.  S. 

Middleman,  J.  Butler;  Bones,  T.  Halpin;  Tamborine, 

F.  Williams,  Jr.  Soloists,  D.  O’Dwyer,  C.  Orben,  G. 
Plunkett,  F.  Barr,  A.  Quackenboss,  T.  Dunn,  F.  Gid- 
dings, W.  P.  O'Malley ,J.  McGinnis.  Musical  Director, 

J.  G.  Thorndike 

THE  SHROVETIDE  ENTERTAINMENT  OF 
ST.  JOHN’S  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIATION, 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  quite  a large  audience  was  present 
Shrove  Tuesday  night  in  the  College  hall  to 
hear  our  rendering  of  the  second  part  of 
Henry  IV.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  specta- 
tors went  away  pleased  with  the  entertain- 
ment, for  it  was  the  completest  success  the 
Dramatic  Society  of  “ old  St.  John's”  ever 
achieved.  The  College  orchestra  was  in  its 
best  trim,  and  was  never  heard  to  better 
advantage.  Fred  Williams,  Jr.,  our  cele- 
brated violinist,  played,  with  an  artist’s  skill, 
two  or  three  very  difficult  selections  and 
elicited  the  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  prologue,  written  and  delivered  by  Mr. 
J.  Halligan,  gave  a very  good  idea  of  the 
play  with  its  characters,  and  was  worthy  of 
great  praise.  It  was  an  excellent  composi- 
tion and  was  read  with  much  distinctness, 
though  perhaps  with  too  much  declamation. 
But  we  find  it  difficult  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  excellence  of  the  acting,  proving, 
as  it  did,  a wonderful  surprise  to  us  all. 
We  had  been  led  by  rumor  to  entertain 
very  exalted  expectations,  and  nothing  less 
than  the  perfect  would  have  satisfied  us,  but 
the  reality  seemed  to  rise  so  far  above  all 
our  hopes  that  the  Dramatic  Society  had  but 
to  rest  upon  its  laurels  and  transmit  the 
glory  of  this  highest  success  to  a wondering 
posterity.  Of  course,  there  were  defects  and 
blemishes  as  in  every  human  attempt,  but 
the  general  excellence  of  the  whole  was  so 
evident  as  to  allow  them  scarcely  to  appear. 
Gorgeous  scenery,  rich  stage  furniture  and 
new  costumes,  with  the  new  light  arrange- 
ment, helped  to  make  tL:  performance  -A 
Shrove  Tuesdav  night  worthy  of  first-class 
professional  actors. 

To  speak,  however,  more  in  detail,  what 
seemed  to  us  especially  above  criticism  was 
the  artistic  finish  of  Mr.  E.  O’Brien’s  imper- 
sonation of  the  king.  Possessed  of  a com- 
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manding  presence,  graceful  bearing  and  a 
voice  strong  and  bending  to  any  intonation, 
Mr.  O'Brien  brought  Henry  IV.  so  vividly 
before  our  eyes  as  to  charm  us  with  the  de- 
lusion that  he  was  the  real  king  at  the  real 
English  court.  Only  one  thing  struck  us  as 
marring,  though  in  a slight  degree,  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  his  acting,  the  impression  he 
put  us  under  at  times,  of  a professor  exem- 
plifying before  a class  of  elocution.  Beyond 
this  little  imperfection,  Mr.  O'Brien’s  render- 
ing of  the  king  was  -entirely  faultless.  As 
for  Mr.  M.  O’Brien  in  the  character  of  Prince 
Hal , though  we  are  accustomed  to  see  and 
hear  grand  things  from  him,  this  time  he 
surpassed  himself  and  raised  considerably 
our  admiration  of  his  always  intelligent  act- 
ing. For  both  him  and  his  brother  we  have 
but  the  word  of  unbounded  praise;  our  pens 
are  too  weak  and  inexperienced  to  attempt 
any  analysis  of  what  appeared  to  us  so  high 
in  the  scale  of  perfection. 

The  Prince  John  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Ryan  was 
not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  considering 
the  advantages  this  gentleman  has  of  a 
pleasing  voice  and  manly  presence.  There 
was  too  much  recitation  of  the  lines  without 
that  spirit  which  comes  from  one's  throwing 
himself  into  a character.  Mr.  C.  Orben,  as 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  did  not  come  up  to 
the  expectations  we  had  entertained  of  him 
from  the  great  success  he  acquired  in  his 
former  character  of  the  “ Miser.”  He  was 
evidently  thinking  too  much  of  “ the  seven 
bags  of  gold.”  His  inflections  were  rather 
poor,  and  his  acting  by  no  means  varied. 
His  mannerisms,  which  seem  to  be  the  same 
for  every  part  he  fills,  mar  the  effect  his 
splendid  voice  would  otherwise  produce. 
His  speaking  was  too  low  and  indistinct. 
Mr.  F.  Giddings,  as  Westmoreland,  consid- 
ering that  it  was  his  first  appearance  in  pub- 
lic, surprised  us  by  the  clever  rendering  of 
his  character.  The  first  thing  we  remarked 
was  his  grand,  sonorous  voice.  He  uttered 
every  word  distinctly,  and  clearly  brought 
out  the  meaning  of  each  line.  The  only 
quality  he  seems  to  lack  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet,  “ a little  more  fuel  to  the  flame.” 
Mr.  J.  Butler  and  Mr.  J.  Walsh,  as  Justices 
Silence  and  Shallow,  afforded  the  students 
a great  deal  of  merriment,  perhaps  because 
they  were  so  unlike  the  original  characters. 
Mr.  W.  P.  O’Malley,  as  Falstajf,  surpassed 
all  his  previous  efforts.  Sustaining  by  far 
the  heaviest  and  longest  part  of  the  play,  he 
spoke  his  lines  unfalteringly,  and  kept  up, 
without  the  least  lagging,  the  difficult  im- 
personation of  the  old  knave.  We  heartily 
congratulate  him  upon  his  unqualified  suc- 
cess. His  followers,  Bardolph  and  Pistol, 
.—were. .well  represented,  and,  with  the  four 
recruits,  contribute!  much  toward  com- 
pleting the  humorous  part  of  the  play.  The 
programme  was  as  follows  : 

Programme. 

Overture—"  Light  Cavalry” F.  v.  Suppe 

College  Orchestra. 


Prologue J-  Halligan 

KING  HENRY  IV. 


PART  II. 

Henry  IY E.  O’Brien 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  M.  O’Brien 


Prince  John. 
Prince  Humphrey, 


I Sons  of 

Prince  Thomas,  of  Clarence, f t*ie 

Chief  Justice C.  Orben 

Duke  of  York J.  Greenwell 

Lord  Hastings . . . J.  Maginess 

Earl  Mowbray S.  Murphy 

Earl  of  Westmoreland F.  Giddings 

Gower M.  Holland 

Justice  Silence J.  Butler 

Justice  Shallow ..J-  Walsh 

Davy E.  Butler 

Sir  John  Falstaff Wm.  P.  O’Malley 

Bardolph W.  Gomm 

Pistol G.  Giddings 

Robin J.  Reilly 

Mouldy,  \ f Ch.  McCusker 

Bullcalf,  | | J.  Gordon 

Wart,  \ Recruits.  -[  J.  ? itzpatrick 

Feeble,  j I G.  Wallace 

Shadow, J [ D.  O’Dwyer 

Pages Masters  J.  Keeler  and  D.  Harrington 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Pages,  Apparitors,  Guards,  Towns- 
folk, etc. 

Act  I. — Scene  i.  A street  in  London. 

Scene  2.  Justice  Shallow’s  Seat  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 


W.  Ryan 
F.  Barr 
T.  Dunn 


Solo. — Violin. — Seventh  Air De  Beriot 

Fred  Williams,  Jr. 

Scene  3.  A forest  in  Yorkshire. 

Music — March — “ Amicitia  ” G.  Wiegand 

College  Orchestra. 

Act  II. — Scene,  The  King’s  Apartments. 

Music — Lancers — u Beggar  Student” Theo.  Moses 

College  Orchestra. 


Act  III. — Scene  1.  The  Palace. 

Scene  2.  Justice  Shallow’s  Seat. 

Scene  3.  Near  Westminster  Abbey. 

Finale — Waltz — “Golden  Myrtle” Ph.  Fahrbach 

College  Orchestra. 


Music  by  the  College  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Ad.  Petersen. 

Stage  Manager — J.  Thorndike. 

Properties — F.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  A.  Quackenboss. 

HOME  ITEMS, 

I.  A.  M’S. 

Who  wanted  to  be  a YAM  and  failed  ? 
We  have  been  told  that  G.  G.  as  Pistol  in 
Henry  IV.  looked  like  a dissipated  Mac- 
beth. 


We  heartily  condole  with  Mr.  R.  McNa- 
mara on  the  death  of  his  mother. 

The  Belles-Lettres  Reading  Club  has  at 
last  been  started.  Only  a select  few  (4)  have 
been  admitted. 

Mr.  Frank  Giddings,  ’84,  is  the  winner  of 
the  inlaid  cue. 

The  subject  of  the  Essay  in  English  Lit- 
erature for  the  $50  purse  is  Tennyson’s  “ In 
Memoriam.” 

Who  sent  the  wrong  card  to  New  York? 

’87.  ‘‘Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush 
unseen  and  etc.” 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  our  new 
President  of  the  Reading  Room  is  an  excel- 
lent Latin  and  Greek  scholar. 

Belles-Lettres  now  boasts  of  a spoiled 
child. 

Pete. — “ It  is  extraordinary  necessary  to 
go  out." 

French  in  First  English:  19 — Dick  snuff. 


We  would  like  Second  Division  to  under- 
stand that  the  Spanish  boys  have  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  others. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  game  of  Pool 
was  played  some  time  ago  by  Messrs.  Dough- 
erty and  Halpin.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  game,  Mr.  Halpin  had  eight  balls  in  the 
rack  and  Mr.  Dougherty  none.  At  the  end 
of  the  game,  Mr.  Dougherty  had  15  balls  in 
the  rack  and  Mr.  Halpin  none. 

Among  the  visitors  this  month  we  notice 
the  following;  J.  O’Connell,  ’82;  J.  Demp- 
sey, ’81;  J.  Kennelly, ’82 ; F.  Gearon,  A. 
Thorndike,  L.  Ordonez,  J.  Creighton,  ’82  ; C. 
Nagle,  ’83;  F.  Dowley,  ’83;  J.  Connaughton, 
J.  Aspell,  ’82;  S.  Duffey,  ’80;  Rev.  Father 
O’Leary,  Rev.  Fathers  Smith,  ’63,  and  Mc- 
Erlane. 

Mr.  Juan  G.  Thorndike,  ’86,  President  of 
the  Rose  Hill  Base  Ball  Association,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  O’Malley,  ’84,  Captain  of  the  Ford- 
ham  College  Nine,  represented  the  College 
at  the  Base  Ball  Convention  at  Springfield 
on  the  14th.  They  were  sent  as  delegates 
by  the  1st  Division. 

We  advise  the  Freshmen  to  wait  a little 
while  longer  before  they  try  to  improve  upon 
Goldsmith’s  “ Deserted  Village.” 

Who  is  he  whom  cold  makes  so  strong 
that  in  Winter  he  can,  with  a single  blow  of 
his  fist,  break  the  leg  of  a horse  ? 

The  officers  of  the  Reading  Room  are  : 
President,  A.  Quackenboss  ; Vice-President, 
G.  Giddings;  Cor.  Sec.,  D.  O’Dwyer;  Rec. 
Sec.,  Mallock  Fitzpatrick;  Treasurer,  J. 
Gordon  ; Librarian,  W.  Ryan. 

Once  more  we  call  the  attention  of  the  1st 
Division  boys  to  the  shameful  abuse  of  the 
Reference  Desk  in  the  Study  Hall;  and  we 
mention  for  their  benefit  that  a reference 
desk  means  a desk  where  one  can  find  dic- 
tionaries and  other  books  of  reference.  The 
majority  of  the  boys  do  not  wish  to  examine 
the  different  styles  of  coats  worn  this  sea- 
son, so  let  there  be  an  end  to  this  abuse. 

We  advise  2d  Division  boys,  as  well  as 
1st,  to  pay  their  Base  Ball  fees  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Who  carries  a “ sass  ” bottle  in  his  pocket 
or  in  his  hand  ? 

The  excitement  during  the  2d  Division 
elections  is  mainly  due  to  Messrs.  McGrath, 
Lillis,  Arguimbau,  Blun,  Vogeley  and 
J aeger. 

Among  those  who  were  graduated  at  the 
Commencement  of  Union  University  Medi- 
cal Department  at  Albany,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  we  noticed  the  name  of  George  H. 
McTammany,  who  left  Fordham  at  the  end 
of  Belles-Lettres  in  1876.  He  is  a brother 
of  Rev.  Father  McTammany,  S.  J.,  Profes- 
sor of  Geometry  here. 

The  Base  Ball  officers  of  the  2d  Division 
are:  President,  C.  Vogeley;  Vice-President, 
J.  Doyle;  Sec.,  T.  Timpane;  Treasurer,  A. 
Gonzales;  Scorer,  D.  Harrington. 
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The  Right  Rev.  J.  J.  Conroy,  Bishop  of 
Cunium,  and  'at  one  time  Vice-President  of 
St.  John’s,  paid  us  a visit  in  March. 

Our  Rev.  Vice-President  gave  a retreat  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kenwood, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Coriolanus  has  at  last  decided  to  give  up 
politics. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  three 
Presidents  of  the  Pro  Bono  Publico  were 
endorsed  by  the  Original  Pro  Bono  Publico. 

The  Rose  Hill  cigar  is  now  for  sale  at 
Cori’s. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  among  the 
boys  of  First  Division  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  14th,  while  waiting  to  receive 
news  from  the  delegates  sent  to  Springfield, 
to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Base  Ball  League. 

Among  the  crying  disorders  of  First  Divi- 
sion perhaps  the  most  prominent  is  the  per- 
sistency with  which  some  thoughtless  stu- 
dents (?)  besiege  the  Prefect’s  desk  in  the 
Study  Hall  to  fritter  away  their  time  in  idle 
talk.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  Prefect 
has  something  else  to  do  besides  listening  to 
their  prattle ; and  remember,  “the  hardest 
death  to  die,  etc.” 

The  Fordham  College  Lawn  Tennis  Club 
held  a meeting  on  the  3d  of  March,  to  re- 
organize. The  officers  for  the  present  term 
are:  Captain,  F.  Barr  ; Treasurer,  W.  Ryan; 
Secretary,  J.  Russell.  Great  credit  is  due 
Mr.  Frank  Barr  for  his  untiring  exertions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Club  during  the  past  term, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  re-elected 
only  shows  that  the  members  of  the  Club 
appreciate  his  services.  The  Tennis  Club 
will  play  some  outside  teams  this  season. 

The  boys  who  sit  one  or  two  hours  at  one 
newspaper  are  now  called  L.  M. — Literary 
Monopolizers. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Billiard  Room 
are  : President,  F.Giddings  ; Vice-President, 
James  Quinn;  Cor.  Sec.,  \V.  Gomm  ; Rec. 
Sec.,  J.  Greenwell ; Treasurer,  C.  Orben. 

Who  is  our  Second  Division  reporter? 

How  is  it  that  the  Second  Division  Bil- 
liard officers  always  get  second  shot  in  a 
game  of  Pool  ? 

Here  is  my  nose  and  there  is  your  nose. 

Vote  for  me,  G.  A.  J. 

He  does  not  use  Ciceronian  Latin  but 
Homeric. 

Whose  hat  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  the 
pool  table  ? 

The  officers  for  the  Historical  Society  for 
the  present  term  are  as  follows : President, 
J.  Butler;  Vice-President,  J.  Walsh;  Cor 
Sec.,  J.  Murphy;  Rec.  Sec.,  J.  Downey; 
Treasurer,  Wm.  O’Malley;  Librarian,  F. 
Giddings. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  substitute 
pitcher  of  the  3d  nine  paraded  St.  Patrick’s 
Day. 

The  pool  won  85  cheroots  on  the  17th. 


The  new  officers  of  the  Billiard  Room 
Association  have  come  into  possession,  but 
as  yet  have  not  received  any  contributions 
to  the  Billiard  Room  fund. 

Pool  Tournament  is  now  going  on.  32 
entries. 

Have  a smoke  ? Here  is  a match. 

Subscribers  to  The  Monthly  are 
invited  to  take  chances  on  the  $80  Bicycle 
now  being  raffled  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bil- 
liard Room. 

Mr.  E.  O’Brien,  our  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion, delivered  the  oration  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  at  Fordham. 

"Mary's  gone  wi’d  de  coon.” 

The  new  officers  of  the  Debating  Society 
are  ; Vice-President,  J.  Halligan  ; Cor.  Sec., 
F.  Giddings  ; Rec.  Sec.,  J.  Mead  ; Treasurer 
J.  Gordon  ; Librarian,  J.  Lennon. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  '86 
feels  insulted  at  having  been  taken  for  one 
of  the  seniors. 

The  St.  John’s  Athletic  Association  have 
procured  suits. 

The  one  hour  go-as-you-please  on  the 
17th  of  March  resulted  as  follows:  1st,  E. 
Butler;  2d,  W.  Chavez;  3d,  A.  Dickinson. 

M.  Lennon  is  assistant  professor  in  the 
Gymnasium. 

By  the  way.  that  reminds  me  that  the  three 
Juniors,  etc. 

Messrs.  Leitner  and  E.  Butler  are  the 
Directors  of  the  Base  Ball  Association.  We 
believe  that  they  are  the  best  men  to  help  the 
President  in  keeping  things  in  good  order. 
We  compliment  the  board  of  officers  in  the 
selection  made. 

On  the  20th,  Professor  W.  Walsh  gave  an 
Indian  Club  Lecture  to  the  Third  Division. 


AND 

iFurnisliing  Goods. 

DEVLIN  & CO., 
Broadway,  cor.  Warren  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


ST,  JOHN'S  HALL, 

AND 

IWttMI  DSMTIiT, 

FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  hoys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  hoys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  heen  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

V ■' 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 


President. 
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WM,  T,  A,  HART, 


AND 


GENERAL  FURNISHING 

•i-Und  cr?tal\CP.-:;- 

OFFICES. 

Madison  Avenue,  rear  of  the 
Cathedral. 


C,  V.  FORNES  & CO, 

Importers  and  Jobbers  ot 

WOOLENS 

Cor.  Broadway  & Grand  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


H.  IMA  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish- 
ing to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a large  assort- 
ment of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


WAREROOMS: 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Telephone. 

OSNEEAL  TELEPHONE,  No,  308,  39th  ST. 

Wm.  T.  A.  Hart 

ALSO  SUPPLIES 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  IinjroTed  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes, 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading 
taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARI  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 


Francis  C.  Devlin,  A.  M.  James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69.  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  ’80. 


LIBRARIES. 

We  have  the  largest,  most  complete,  and  extensive 
assortment  of  books  in  the  United  States  suitable  for 
Libraries,  including  all  the  Catholic  publications,  Amer- 
ican and  foreign,  all  of  which  we  supply  at  publishers’ 
wholesale  prices.  Clergymen  institutions,  and  library 
committees  should  write  to  us  for  estimates  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere.  Orders  solicited. 

D.  & J.  SADLIER  & CO., 

31  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


EDWIN  R.  OGDEN.  STEPHEN  A.  WALL. 

E.  E.  OGDEN  & CO., 


Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

OFFICES  : 

Madison  Ave.  rear  of  the  Cathedral. 
1)26  Sixth  Avenue. 
Warerooms,  67  Prince  Street. 


DEVLIN  & FOX, 

jtoijnfgs  &•  |;ounseIloijs  at  | air, 


Temple  Court, 


Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Home  Clip. 


83  & 85  MECHANIC  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.J. 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  & CO., 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Orauires  A Baiiauaa. 


Residence,  617  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


3—9  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Terms  Cash . 


92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND 

Exchange  on  United  States. 


Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  ol  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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BRANDES’ 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

HEALS  AT  ALL  HOURS. 


1,  JUljn’s  4olkgG 


JAS.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court^Street,  Brooklyn, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

flNE  FISHING  TACKLE. 


First  Quality  Goods  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house  in  America. 


N.  E.  Corner  of  42d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 


KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  13 2d  Street, 

The  above  named  notel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  In  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

MOREISTO’S 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4 East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

I ictures  finished  In  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon, 
Though  for  half  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  iqual  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO, 

A.  SCHWARTZ  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  & Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

The  Leo  Cigars  & Cheroots 

Are  Smoked  in  all  Hie  Leading  Colleges  of  the  U.  S. 
Manufactured  of  Pure  Havana  Fillers  and  San  Domingo 
Wrappers,  l>y  DINGFEUDER  A LIBKO, 
39  & 41  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  ommercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 


Baker  & Godwin, 


Fritting  House  Establish'd  1350. 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  PRINTING. 


Spcciul  Attention  given  to  this  Class  of  Work. 

This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage,  Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  & GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St , 

Bet.  Duane  and  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

215  & 268  Washington  Market, 

dfulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


2000  lbs.  TO  THE  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  el'  COAL, 
Yard,  521  Sc  523  W.  55tl»  St., 

Bet.  10th  & 11th  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  Including  board,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


Tlorblpm  @cil^r$  Bonify 

TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Fiv 
Dollars  a year. 


lege  has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  lialf-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day-  Scholars  is  60 

Half- Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev,  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 


OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8,000,000  of  the  “No.1  "sold  annually. 

In  *0  A mnben  : Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  t cuts, 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Tailor  & Co.,  New  York. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 
Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Cor.  12d  St.  & Eighth  Are.,  New  York. 


C.  H.  MYERS  &.  BRO., 

IMPORTERS  OT 

linw,  (Sto,  fa. 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 

MIEK  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 


DONOVAN  & LONDEKSAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


SMOKE  THE  BEST! 

KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  grades  of 

OLD  GOLDEN  LEAF 

and  the  PUREST  RICE  PAPER  in  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos.  SELECT  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  Caporal  14,  St  James  Sweet  Capo- 
ral  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Bros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smoking  Tobacco,  cut 
expressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BOOKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  tbe 
world. 


James  Olwsu,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carrioan,  Marcus  J.  McLouohlin. 

eiiWEMi  $ ca, 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  DTJFFEY’S 

VOB1I1IA1K 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
lng  and  Day  School,  tor  Young  Ladles,  No.  '15  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Servatjus.  Ir  Is  eminently  select. 
French  Is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  Its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 

WHOLKSAI.E  DEALERS  JN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 
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"PANDORA.” 

Blest  with  all  gifts  that  Beauty  claims  as  hers, 

Pandora,  woman’s  type,  on  earth  appears. 

From  Venus,  grace  with  countless  other  charms; 

From  Maia’s  son,  sweet  speech  more  strong  than  arms* 
From  staid  Minerva,  presents  rich  and  rare, 

All  came  at  once  to  ’dorn  this  direful  Fair. 

Prometheus,  having  dared  Jove’s  vengeful  ire, 

'Through  madness  wild  purloined  that  heavenly  fire 
With  which,  as  many  ancient  legends  say, 

He  wished  to  animate  his  forms  of  clay. 

For  this  offence,  to  thee,  unhappy  Earth  ! 

Came  countless  woes  in  fair  Pandora’s  birth — 

Who,  by  her  charms,  was  doomed  to  sway  man’s  will, 
And  bring  upon  him  foul  and  grievous  ill. 

First  of  her  sex,  and  fickle  like  the  rest, 

She  falsely  broke  her  husband’s  stern  behest. 

She  oped  the  box  whence  every  ill  to  man, 

With  blasting  touch  this  mighty  world  o’erran. 

Of  all  the  contents  of  that  baleful  jar 

But  Hope  remained,  Hope  man’s  lone  guiding  star. 

• Ben. 

[The  following  extract  from  the  New 
York  Herald  of  July  16,  1850,  was  sent  us 
by  a friend  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Monthly.  Feeling  assured 
that  such  an  account  of  the  old  days  will  be 
most  interesting  both  to  the  old  and  present 
students  of  St.  John’s,  we  venture  to  ac- 
cept the  suggestion,  and  to  rely  upon  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  article  as  sufficient 
justification  for  copying  to  so  great  a length. 

' —Eds.] 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

Yesterday  was  celebrated  the  fifth  annual 
commencement  of  the  Fordham  University. 
This  college,  which  was  at  first  a dwelling 
house,  has  been  added  to  from  year  to  year, 
till  now  it  embraces  an  extensive  range  of 
buildings  ; and  we  perceived  yesterday  that 
the  foundations  were  being  prepared  for 
further  enlargement.  It  is  situated  in  a de- 
lightful spot,  commanding  a fine  view  from 
the  observatory  at  its  summit,  and  has  an 
excellent  garden  attached,  with  a farm  of 
about  one  hundred  acres.  It  is  quite  a rural 
retreat.  The  pupils,  at  present,  number 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  who  pay  $200 
per  annum  ^each.  The  course  of  literature 
and  science  extends  over  seven  years.  Then, 
for  those  who  are  destined  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  there  is  an  adjoining  building, 
called  the  Seminary,  and  there  they  are 
trained  under  proper  professors  for  that  vo- 
cation. The  Seminary,  however,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  college — both  are  distinct. 

As  the  morning  was  beautifully  fine,  im- 


mense numbers  thronged  to  the  celebration 
— parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  kindred  of 
every  degree,  with  troops  of  friends.  The 
time  fixed  was  two  o’clock,  but  the  majority 
were  there  at  an  earlier  hour,  some  having 
driven  out  in  their  own  vehicles,  some  in 
hired  ones,  while  others  took  the  first  trains, 
lest  there  should  not  be  room  in  the  later 
ones.  An  immense  marquee  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  college  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  visitors  ; and  at  one  end  of  it  a plat- 
form for  the  heads  of  the  University.  Un- 
der this  wide-spread  awning  the  ladies  took 
shelter  from  the  sun,  while  waiting  for  “the 
commencement,”  or  for  lunch,  if  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  invited.  The  halls 
of  the  college  were  also  filled  with  both 
sexes,  and  Dodworth’s  band,  stationed  be- 
tween the  tent  and  the  college,  “ discoursed 
most  excellent  music.” 

In  the  meantime  an  incident  occurred 
which  enlivened  the  scene.  From  the  op- 
erations of  the  pickpockets  at  the  celebra- 
tion last  year,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
have  a few  police  officers  in  attendance.  Ac- 
cordingly the  chief  detailed  six  on  that  ser- 
vice. Suddenly  an  excitement  was  visible 
on  the  lawn  and  every  one  ran  to  see  what 
it  was  about,  when  two  men  were  found  to 
be  struggling  desperately  with  two  others. 
It  was  soon  ascertained  they  were  notorious 
pickpockets  who  were  caught  manoeuver- 
ing  by  officers  Reed  and  Cole  of  the  chief’s 
office,  who  knew  them  well.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  officers  to  use  violence  to  retain 
them,  as  they  stood  upon  their  rights,  inas- 
much as  they  had  not  actually  completed 
their  operation.  The  crowd,  however,  mani- 
fested such  a disposition  to  give  them  a 
summary  chastisement,  that  they  at  length 
preferred  even  the  custody  of  the  police  to 
the  hands  of  the  people.  There  appeared 
to  be  more  of  the  gang,  as  two  or  three  fel- 
lows were  beginning  to  interfere  in  their  be- 
half, till  they  became  suspected  themselves, 
and  had  “ to  cut  and  run.”  The  prisoners 
gave  their  names  as  John  Williams,  alias 
Adolph,  and  his  brother  James  Williams, 
alias  Little  Frenchman. 

The  officers,  after  exhibiting  them  all 
around  to  the  crowd,  conducted  them  to  the 
railroad,  and  sent  them  to  New  York  in  the 
cars.  One  of  these  light-fingered  gentry 
was  caught  there  in  a similar  attempt,  at  a 
former  commencement,  and  also  at  Grace 


Church,  upon  some  charitable  occasion. 
There  was  a large  amount  of  money  lost  at 
the  commencement  last  year.  One  gentle- 
man was  left  minus  $150. 

This  piece  of  excitement  was  preliminary 
to  another  of  a more  agreeable  kind.  A 
splendid  dejeuner  was  laid  out  in  the  refec- 
tory of  the  college,  and  those  who  had  “ the 
provoke  ” were  summoned  at  one  o’clock  to 
partake  of  it.  The  room  not  being  capable  of 
containing  all  at  once,  the  company  entered 
in  batches,  and  retired  in  the  same  manner 
making  a clear  stage  for  fresh  actors,  till  all 
were  refreshed.  The  viands  were  excellent, 
and  large  pitchers  of  lemonade  supplied  a 
pleasant  drink.  That  there  was  nothing 
stronger  to  quaff  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Father  Matthew,  since  his  late 
visit  to  this  locale. 

Ample  justice  having  been  done  to  the 
lunch,  the  commencement  commenced  in 
the  marquee.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  Rev.  Mr.  Thc- 
baud,  President  of  the  College;  Rev.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Vice-President ; Rev.  Dr.  Pise, 
Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  Rev.  Dr.  Cummings,  Rev. 
Mr.  Walsh,  Rev.  Mr.  Laughlin,  Rev.  Mr. 
Curran,  Sr.,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Curran,  Jr.,  Rev. 
Mr.  O’Reilly,  S.  J.;  Rev.  Kelly,  Jersey  City ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Schneller,  Brooklyn ; Rev.  John 
Murphy,  Messrs.  T.  E.  Davis,  C.  J.  Cannon, 
Dr.  Binse,  Dr.  Walsh,  Messrs.  Preston,  An- 
drew Carrigan,  John  E.  Devlin,  W.  H.  Peck, 
Felix  Ingoldsby,  etc.,  etc. 

William  Keegan,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 
opened  the  ball,  by  delivering  the  first  essay, 
which  was  on  “The  Triumphs  of  Naviga- 
tion.” The  discourse  was  eloquent,  con- 
nected, and  argumentative.  The  speaker 
traced  the  progress  of  navigation  from  the 
frail  canoe  to  the  leviathan  man-of-war, 
merchant  vessel,  or  mail  steamer  of  the 
present  day.  He  showed  the  wonderful  in- 
fluence produced  upon  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and,  above  all,  upon  the  extension  of  civil- 
ization and  the  Christian  religion.  After  re- 
verting to  England,  once  the  greatest  mari- 
time power  in  the  world,  he  dwelt  with  en- 
thusiasm upon  her  successor  in  renown,  the 
United  States,  a country  combining  the  tal- 
ent, the  excellencies,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
all  nations — the  necessary  result  of  emigra- 
tion— an  empire  whose  boundary  was,  in 
the  words  of  a New  Englander,  “The  aurora 

borealis  on  the  nortF  ' "Arctic  pole  on 
. giving  principle- 
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t he  south,  the  rising  sun  on  the  east,  and, 
on  the  west,  the  day  of  judgment.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.) 

A performance  of  the  band  then  fol- 
lowed. 

James  Moran,  of  Newark,  N.  J , deliv- 
ered the  next  essay,  which  was  on  the  “ An- 
ticipations of  Society.”  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  the  speaker  adverted  to  the  late 
revolutionary  movements  in  Europe,  as  il- 
lustrative of  order,  and  literature  and  mod- 
eration, resisting  the  tide  of  barbarism,  and 
anarchy,  and  radicalism,  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  society.  He  then  went  on  to 
describe  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  world, 
between  physical  progress  and  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  it.  This  struggle  would  go 
on  till  one  antagonistic  power  triumphed 
over  the  other,  or  a compromise  was  effected 
between  them.  The  young  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  mighty  influence 
of  the  press  in  moulding  society,  and  in  gov- 
erning the  world. 

The  band  then  performed  a fine  overture. 

Antonio  M.  Kimball,  a handsome 
Mexican  youth,  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
delivered  a piece  of  hexameter  verse,  on  the 
“ Return  of  Pope  Pius  IX.” 

Loud  applause  followed  the  conclusion  of 
this  recitation,  particularly  from  the  ladies. 
Antonio  pronounces  the  Roman  language 
very  sweetly. 

Another  piece  of  music  was  here  per- 
formed by  the  band. 

I).  A.  Merrick,  New  York,  a lad  of 
about  15  years  of  age,  delivered  the  next  es- 
say, which  was  on  “ the  Range  and  Pros- 
pects of  American  Poetry.”  He  began  by 
combatting  the  idea  that  a poet  is  a citizen 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  the  poet,  but  the 
philanthropist,  that  was  the  cosmopolite. 
The  poet  was  eminently  a nationalist,  and 
was  moulded  by  the  country,  the  scenery, 
the  circumstances,  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  The  greatest  field  for  poetry  in  the 
world  was  America.  It  was  true  that  they 
could  not  boast  of  a Uante,  a Milton,  a 
Goethe,  but  that  was  no  argument  against 
what  America  might  produce  hereafter.  In 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  sometimes  poets 
arose  in  the  beginning  of  their  history, 
sometimes  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  in 
the  close.  In  England  poetry  did  not  arise 
till  the  bustling  age  of  chivalry  was  past. 
The  people  of  this  country  need  not  look- 
far  forward  for  poetry.  New  England  has 
already  produced  the  sweetest  poets  in  our 
language — a Bryant,  a Longfellow,  and  a 
Dana.  The  speaker  then  gave  a description 
of  American  scenery  and  geography,  in 
which  he  illustrated  his  subject  by  showing, 
as  he  certainly  did,  that  he,  too,  is  a poet — 
if  not  in  verse,  at  least  in  conception  and 
imagination  and  beauty  and  force  of  lan- 
guage. In  describing  America,  he  said  it 
was  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  was 
bounded  by  two/'^eans,  in  vain  chafing  her 
sho'-f<;  <■'”  fo  combat  each  other- 


in  the  space  between.  This  essay  was  indi- 
cative of  a high  order  of  talent  and  of  great 
promise,  and  Mr.  Merrick  is  a great  cheat  if 
he  does  not  one  day  impress  his  genius  on 
his  country. 

Vehement  applause  followed  the  conclu- 
sion, and  the  ladies  were  absolutely  in  rap- 
tures. The  speaker  looked  so  young,  so 
manly,  and  so  engaging.  He  delivered  his 
essay  admirably. 

An  air  having  been  performed  by  the 
band, 

T.  E.  COLLINS,  of  Albany,  New  York, 
delivered  the  next  and  last  essay,  which 
was  upon  “ American  Aristocracy.”  This 
was  also  a highly  meritorious  essay,  showing 
a considerable  mastery  of  philosophy  and 
reasoning,  with  no  mean  oratorical  powers. 
He  probably  possesses  more  of  the  elements 
of  the  popular  orator  than  any  of  the 
speakers  who  preceded  him.  He  compared 
the  republics  of  all  other  countries  and  ages 
with  that  of  the  United  States,  and  showed 
that  when  weighed  in  the  balance  they  were 
all  found  wanting.  He  showed  what  true 
American  aristocracy  was — not  the  white 
kid  upper  tendom,  but  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  and  virtue,  and  intellect  and  patriot- 
ism, according  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  which  originally  meant  the  man  who 
excelled,  or  was  highest  in  the  virtue  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts:— “The  existence  of  a sentiment  of 
praiseworthy  and  universal  ambition 
throughout  all  classes  of  the  community, 
may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant results  consequent  upon  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  an  American  aris- 
tocracy. Moreover,  not  only  does  such  an 
ambition  exist,  but  also  the  means  of  grati- 
fying it.  The  humblest  may  tread  the 
steep  which  leads  to  fame,  and  by  personal 
industry  scatter  the  clouds  that  darken  his 
prospects.  But  whatever  his  position  in  the 
State — whatever  his  wealth  and  attain- 
ments—they  can  never  suffice  to  elevate 
permanently,  either  himself  or  his  family, 
above  the  common  level  of  society.  They 
may  live  with  him  in  the  pages  of  history,  or 
rest  beside  him  in  the  grave — the  mantle  of 
the  sire  falls  not  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
worthless  son.  ***** 

It  is  true  we  have  no  ages  of  chivalry,  of 
Quixotic  memory,  when  knights  errant 
scoured  the  fields  and  woods  in  quest  of  ro- 
mantic adventure  ; no  vaunted  deeds  of  de- 
vastating heroes  to  relate  ; no  period  of  bar- 
baric splendor  that  appeals  rather  to  a stu- 
pid, indiscriminate  admiration  for  eulogy 
than  to  the  heavenly  feelings  of  the  heart  or 
the  intellectual  scrutiny  of  the  mind.  We 
can  boast  of  no  “ ivy  mantled  towers,”  no 
lordly  piles,  the  traditionary  scenes  of  many 
a wizard  drama  and  legendary  tale,  and 
whose  battlements  and  towers,  beautiful 
even  amid  their  ruin  and  desolation,  strew 
the  earth  in  all  the  grandeur  of  decay.  If 
we  have  not  such  thing's  to  boast  of,  we 


have  other  objects  more  tender,  holier,  more 
thrilling  and  sublime  than  ever  appealed  to 
human  sympathy  or  clung  to  generous 
hearts.  We  have  the  remembrance  begun 
at  Lexington  by  the  youthful,  vigorous,  natu- 
ral aristocracy  of  America  against  the 
selfish,  worn-out  spirit  of  aristocratic  Eu- 
rope.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  essay,  Mr.  Col- 
lins delivered  a touching  and  pathetic,  and, 
withal,  sensible  valedictory,  in  which  he  said 
at  the  close  : “ Whatever  the  vocation  of 
our  lives,  let  us  cherish  within  our  breasts  an 
elevated,  manly  ambition.  Let  us  strive 
with  vigorous  ardor  for  that  highest  mark 
of  honor  our  country  can  bestow — the  privi- 
lege of  being  united  to  the  glorious  confra- 
ternity of  that  aristocracy  of  America  that 
recognizes  in  the  candidate  for  merit  no  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  caste,  of  language,  or  of 
faith.”  This  young  man,  who  bids  fair  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a speaker  at  some 
future  day,  was  warmly  applauded. 

The  band  having  performed  an  overture, 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Reilly,  S.  J.,  then  delivered  an 
address  to  the  graduates.  He  commenced 
by  alluding  to  the  Crusaders,  when  the 
knight  knelt  down  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  his  weapons,  when  he  fought  for 
liberty",  for  right,  and  for  civilization  itself, 
and  the  virgin  valor  of  Christian  Europe 
broke  the  wave  of  barbarism.  But  it  was 
no  longer  with  these  carnal  weapons  that  the 
Christian  was  called  upon  to  do  battle.  The 
pen  and  the  press  were  now  the  arms  that 
were  to  be  relied  on  for  victory;  and  these 
they  were  bound  to  use  -for  God  and  his 
truth.  Woe  to  the  day  when  learning  is 
made  anything  else  than  the  handmaid  of 
religion.  They  were  not  travellers  in  search 
of  a rule  for  their  guidance.  In  Catholic 
truth  they  had  a road  that  was  plain  and 
broad,  and  they  had  the  lamp  of  Catholic 
piety  to  light  them  on  their  way,  which 
lamp  would  be  fed  with  the  spirit  of  God. 
The  Rev.  gentleman  concluded  with  an 
earnest,  eloquent,  and  beautiful  appeal  to 
the  graduates. 

This  gentleman  is  an  excellent  speaker, 
and  a murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the 
assembly  on  the  conclusion  of  his  address. 
He  is  from  Canada,  where  he  has  been  since 
he  was  three  years  old.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland.  He  has  the  reputation  of  an  ac- 
complished divine. 

The  Vice-President,  Rev.  Wm.  Murphy, 
then  announced  that  Orestes  A.  Brownson 
of  Boston  had  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  from  the  University  ; and  Tim- 
othy Hurley  of  New  York,  and  Alphose  Le- 
breton,  N.  O.,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  following  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  : 

Thomas  Collins,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

David  Merrick,  N.  Y. 

Antonio  Kimball,  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

Patrick  Mahony,  Bandon,  Ireland. 

William  Keegan,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
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James  Moran,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Patrick  Gaynor,  Ireland. 

The  Vice-President  then  proceeded  to 
award  the  premiums: 

RHETORIC. 

Proficiency — Charles  Pinckney,  Welles- 
boro,  S.  C. 

Application — Charles  Prendergast,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Latin  Translation — C.  Pinckney. 

English  Discourse — Gustave  Thebaud, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

Latin  Composition — C.  Pinckney. 

Evidences  of  Religion — John  Kelly. 

Examination — C.  Prendergast. 

Premium  for  Three  Distinctions — James 
McNulty. 

BELLES  LETTRES. 

Proficiency  — Denis  O’Donoghue,  New 
York.' 

Application — Denis  O’Donoghue. 

Greek — John  F.  McQuade. 

Latin  Composition — John  F.  McQuade. 

Latin  Translation — Patrick  C.  Leamy. 

English  Composition — John  Bellinger, 
Barnwell,  S.  C. 

Modern  History — John  Bellinger. 

French — Denis  O’Donohue. 

Evidences  of  Religion — Denis  O’Donog- 
hue. 

Premium  for  Three  Distinctions — Michael 
Bonnerville,  John  Crudden,  and  Stephen 
Brady. 

CLASSICS. 

Proficiency — Jeremiah  Martin,  N.  Y. 

Application — Jeremiah  Martin,  N.  Y. 

Greek — John  Cearon. 

Latin  Composition — Charles  Duchamp, 
N.  Y. 

Latin  Translation — Charles  Duchamp, 
Y. 

English  Composition— George  F.  Norton. 

History — Jeremiah  Martin. 

French — John  Keating. 

Christian  Doctrine — Jeremiah  Martin. 

Examination — Charles  Duchamp. 

Premium  for  Three  Distinctions — Patrick 
Gafney. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Calculus — Ed.  Kohly. 

Analytical  Geometry — Jeremiah  Martin. 

Geometry — John  McMahon. 

Algebra — Davis  Velasco. 

Chemistry — Ed.  Kohly. 

We  have  not  given  the  winners  of  second 
premiums,  nor  of  distinctions,  and  we  have 
omitted  the  minor  classes  as  possessing  but 
little  interest  for  the  public. 

The  Vice-President  stated  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  storm  that  was  now  raging, 
the  premiums  would  not  be  delivered  for- 
mally to  each,  but  only  the  names  read. 

Thus,  ambitious  sons  were  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  being  seen  going  forward  for 
the  prize,  and  fond  fathers  and  mothers  of 
seeing  their  offspring  applauded.  However, 
the  elements  were  unpropitious,  and  the  cel- 


ebration must  be  cut  short.  Even  the  ad- 
dress intended  to  be  delivered  by  the  Bishop 
was  omitted  for  this  reason.  The  thunder 
pealed,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  So 
heavy  was  it  that  it  soaked  the  tent  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pierce  it 
to  let  it  run  through.  When  the  last  train 
came,  it  was  the  funniest  thing  imaginable 
to  see  men,  women  and  children  running 
helter  skelter  through  the  wet  grass  to 
catch  it,  and  the  rain  coming  down  thick 
and  heavy  on  hats  and  every  description  of 
finery.  When  the  cars  were  reached, 
though  there  was  a host  of  extra  ones,  all 
were  not  enough,  and  many  ladies  were 
obliged  to  stand  all  the  way.  The  cars  were 
upwards  of  two  hours  reaching  Chambers 
street.  The  rain  was  a complete  damper  on 
the  enjoyment. 


THOUGHTS  PEOM  NATURE. 

The  optional  essayist  is  oftentimes  as 
much  at  sea  as  the  one  who  is  fettered  to 
his  subject ; it  has  been  so  at  least  in  the 
present  case,  for  in  the  vain  effort  to  find  a 
theme  suitable  to  the  occasion  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
mensurate with  our  ability,  we  felt  not  a 
little  embarrassed.  For  we  would  not  pre- 
sume to  ape  the  poet,  who  can,  ad  libitum , 
ascend  on  the  wings  of  thought  to  the  fount 
of  the  muse,  to  inhale  sweet  draughts, 
wherewith  in  turn  he  may  vitalize  dormant 
humanity  by  such  strains  as  become  at  once 
pleasing  to  the  ear  and  instructing  to  the 
heart.  Nor  would  we  think  of  donning  the 
philosopher  whose  sphere  of  thought  is  far 
too  deep  for  superficial  thinkers,  to  whom 
Pope  gives  a very  good  advice,  for  he  says  : 

u A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing — 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  Spring. 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

But  drinking  deeply  sobers  us  again.” 

In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
giddy  heights  to  which  the  poet  may  rise, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  avoid  the  profound 
depths  in  which  the  philosopher  may  revel, 
we  thought  of  striking  out  on  the  golden 
mean  of  common  sense,  a faculty  which 
although  not  ubiquitous  in  mortals  can  yet 
be  so  supplemented  by  experience  that  it 
may  form  such  “thoughts  from  nature  ” as 
will  manifest  the  truth,  that  physical  cre- 
ation reflects  the  features  of  the  Deity. 

To  form  such  thoughts,  however,  seemed 
to  demand  some  little  time  for  reflection,  a 
few  moments  calm  and  undistracted,  not 
even  ruffled  by  the  genial  presence  of  Angel 
Spirits,  that  plume  their  wings  betimes  and 
take  flight  heavenward  via  Fifth  Avenue, 
through  which  the  vibrations  of  their  pin- 
ions make  wonted  music  to  the  ear,  yet  not 
so  composing  to  the  heart.  Considering 
this,  and  that  “Fond  memory  brings  the 
light  of  other  days  around  us,”  we  sped  off 
on  the  wings  of  thought,  skimming  the 
breast  of  the  Atlantic  to  reach  a scene  once 


familiar  to  our  delightful  vision  ; it  was  to  a 
lonely  dell,  a retreat  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness, 

u Where  smiling  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  Summer’s  lingering  bloom  delayed.” 

Around  there  on  every  side  were  myriads 
of  flowers  of  every  shade  and  hue — the  wild 
rose  was  there  in  all  its  wonted  beauty ; 
there  also  was  the  smiling  daisy  and  the 
blue-bell,  the  violet  and  the  sweet  forget-me- 
not,  whose  eyes  of  azure  blue  looked  up  so 
happy,  as  if  glad  to  see  an  old  iriend  once 
more  back  from  old  St.  John’s.  And  all 
these  various  flowers,  mingled  as  they  were 
in  profusion,  made  such  a glowing  contrast 
with  the  green  sward  in  which  they  grew 
that  the  beauty  of  the  scene  would  seem  to 
mock  the  paradise  of  painters.  Was  this 
all?  No.  For,  away  in  the  distance  rose 
up  a huge  mountain,  on  whose  conic  summit 
the  passing  cloud  loves  to  rest.  And  an- 
other mountain  imposed  its  huge  bulk 
against  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  down 
whose  craggy  sides  the  mountain  torrent 
may  be  seen — 

“ Splashing  and  dashing 
And  rumbling  and  tumbling,” 

and  bounding  downward  to  reach  the  placid 
lake  that  slept  along  the  valley.  And  other 
mountains  there  were  covered  with  verdure 
to  their  very  summit;  and  not  a peak  so  bare 
that  was  not  screened  with  ivy  or  jessamine 
or  the  honeyed  woodbine,  and  not  a rock  so 
naked  that  some  flower  did  not  nestle  at  its 
base,  and  not  a thicket  so  desolate  that  did 
not  thrill  with  the  music  of  song-birds,  and 
the  blades  of  grass  that  fatten  the  flocks  and 
herds  on  those  mountain  sides  were  dripping 
with  honey  distilled  through  the  pure  sweet 
air  that  ever  breathes  around  that  hallowed 
spot.  Sensation  here  may  cloud  the  reflec- 
tion from  that  pictured  scenery,  but  reason’s 
eye  must  perceive  in  its  vivid  loveliness  some 
features  of  the  Deity. 

Having  now  feasted  our  eyes  on  that 
beautiful  landscape,  the  sweet  haunts  of 
childhood’s  days,  we  seat  ourselves  on  na- 
ture’s own  green  carpet  beneath  the  shadow 
of  an  outspreading  hawthorn,  as  much  de- 
lighted by  that  prospect  as  we  were  con- 
vinced in  heart  that  the  scene  before  us, 
combining  elegance  and  beauty  with  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  was  no  other  than 
the  work  of  Almighty  Intelligence.  And  as 
we  sit  and  ponder  ’neath  that  cooling  shade, 
regaling  ourselves  with  sweet  draughts  of 
that  pure  air,  the  whispering  breeze  of 
approaching  evening  blows  softly  upon  us, 
as  if  to  intrude  itself  upon  our  attention 
that  we  may  give  it  a little  consideration, 
and  see  if  we  would  not  also  find  in  its  life- 
giving  principle  some  features  of  the  Deity. 
And  now,  taking  a few  scraps  from  errant 
memory,  where 

“ Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 

Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a secret  chain — 

Awake  but  one,  and  lo  !’’ 

we  find  that  the  essence  of  this  beautiful 
atmosphere,  this  life-giving  principle  in 
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which  we  live,  depends  not  so  much  on  its 
principal  elements,  which  are  few  and  sim- 
ple, but  rather  on  the  wonderfully  deter- 
mined proportion  in  which  these  elements 
were  united,  for,  out  of  the  myriad  combina- 
tions into  which  these  elements,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  may  enter,  that  this  one  in  which 
they  now  exist  (seasoned  by  the  presence  of 
a small  quota  of  minor  gases),  that  this 
union,  and  this  only,  this  sweet,  wholesome 
air  was  the  only  one  capable  of  sustaining 
plant  and  animal  life. 

Other  combinations,  indeed,  we  may  have, 
as  all  chemical  savants  are  well  aware  ; we 
may  have  the  laughing  gas  from  same  ele- 
ments, by  which  we  may  become  nonentities 
or  semi-lunatics  all  our  lives  ; from  another 
union  of  same  we  would  have  nitric  acid,  a 
rank  poison,  a perfect  life  destroyer,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  virulent. 

Following  on  in  this  train  of  thought,  and 
seeing  that  all  the  other  myriad  combina- 
tions into  which  said  elements  may  enter 
were  all  more  or  less  destructive  to  the 
principles  of  life,  what  else  could  our  conclu- 
sion be  but  that  this  wonderful  precision  of 
arrangement,  this  Providence  of  design,  this 
marked  impress  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the 
atmosphere,  showed  forth  in  vivid  colors  the 
features  of  the  Deity. 

But  now  a new  train  of  thought  is  awak- 
ened, as  the  fluttering  of  the  white  thorn 
branches  above  our  head  calls  attention  for 
the  moment  to  a singing  blackbird,  that 
perched  there,  as  it  were,  to  warble  his 
vesper  song  to  the  setting  sun,  for  now  the 
radiant  orb  of  day  was  lowering  himself 
slowly  and  solemn  to  his  ocean  bed.  The 
songster  of  the  grove,  his  duty  done,  now 
makes  his  evening  meal  on  rosy  haws  that 
clustered  there  in  abundance,  and  thought- 
less of  a stranger  so  near  him,  our  feathered 
friend  drops  from  his  beak  a leafy  cluster  of 
these  haws,  these  simple,  unassuming  little 
fruit  of  the  hawthorn  ; they  fell  as  if  by 
chance,  yet  a chance  that  furnish  matter 
for  deep  thought  and  philosophic  research. 
Did  we  say  chance  ? Then  what  is  this 
chance  ? The  poet  tells  us  in  the  following 
quartet : 

“ All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 

All  chance  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see  ; 

All  discord  harmony  not  understood, 

All  partial  evil  universal  good.” 

And  we,  picking  up  this  leafy  cluster,  the 
green  of  whose  leaflets  and  blush  of  whose 
tiny  fruit,  uniting  in  pleasing  contrast,  show 
in  its  beauty  and  development  the  Features 
of  the  Deity.  To  perceive  this  divine  re- 
flection, need  we  grope  in  thought  to  find 
the  secret  of  its  prime  matter  and  substan- 
tial form — or  even  seek  we  the  mystified 
stepping-stone  of  its  radiant  matter  that 
seems  to  interpose  itself  in  the  chasm  be- 
twixt the  real  and  unreal  ? Need  we  per- 
plex the  mind  as  to  the  nature  and  essence 
of  those  secrets  of  God  which  are  destined 
ever  to  mock  the  vain  pretensions  of  mor- 


tals ? Shall  we  even  ask  the  reason  why  this 
little  cluster  fell  to  the  ground  ? No.  For 
it  would  pain  the  ear  and  test  the  patience 
of  many  to  repeat  or  vest  in  new  attire  the 
familiar  story  of  Newton  and  his  falling 
apple ; but  we  will  consider  the  bare  fact  of 
its  leaflets  and  tiny  fruit,  each  of  which  is  a 
system  whose  exquisite  complication  puts  to 
shame  the  shrewdest  cunning  of  man. 

It  fell  to  the  ground  this  leafy  cluster,  in 
obedience  to  the  universal  law  of  gravita- 
tion, yet  strange,  embodying  in  itself  a prin- 
ciple by  the  inscrutable  law  of  capillarity, 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  law  of  gravitation  ; 
for,  in  common  with  the  whole  system  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  these  fruit  and  leaves 
contain  a rich  juicy  sap,  the  blood,  as  it 
were,  received  through  the  channels  and 
arteries  of  the  parent-trunk,  drawn  up 
from  the  soil  in  a mystical  kind  of  opposition 
to  this  universal  law  of  gravitation.  Yes— 
“All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee.” 
So  we  leave  this  mystical  art  of  nature  for 
speculative  thought,  and  consider  in  these 
wonderful  laws  the  truths  that  appear  in 
noon-day  splendor — we  shall  but  consider 
the  finger  of  God  in  the  wisdom  and  power 
that  turns  the  clod  of  the  earth  into  buds 
and  trees  and  flowers  and  leaves,  and  the 
daily  bread  that  feeds  the  thousands  of  mil- 
lions the  world  over,  even  as  of  yore  it  fed 
the  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness.  What, 
then,  may  we  ask,  can  explain  these  wonder- 
fully poised  phenomena  in  the  physical 
order  of  the  universe  ? Naught  else  save 
the  wisdom  and  solicitude  of  kind  Provi- 
dence, that  reveals  to  us  in  vivid  colors  the 
Features  of  the  Deity. 

And  now  that  lovely  day — 

“ With  farewell  beam  delays,  amid  the  glittering  shades 
of  even 

for  already  the  genial  warmth  of  the  noon- 
day sun  has  passed  away,  a delicious  coolness 
succeeds,  and  a whispering  breeze  from  the 
ocean  brings  with  it  a fleecy  cloud  that  now 
rests  on  yonder  mountain.  In  our  zenith 
yet  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright  and  blue,  and 
the  brilliant  sunset  in  the  west,  lit  up  with 
all  the  wondrous  magnificence  of  light  and 
shade  and  color,  slowly  settling  down  into  a 
pure  transparent  twilight.  Already  the  bright 
worlds  scattered  in  the  spangled  Heavens 
begin  to  twinkle.  The  sombre  shades  of 
even  gather  round  the  valley,  the  feathered 
songsters  of  the  grove  are  now  gone  to  rest, 
and  nought  is  heard,  save — 

11  The  lowing  herd  slowly  winding  o’er  the  lea 

or — 

kl  The  drowsy  tinkling  that  lulls  the  distant  fold.” 

That  day  is  now  fled,  and  that  scene  van- 
ished from  our  delighted  vision,  but  “fond 
memory  brings  the  light  of  that  sweet  day 
around  us,”  the  consideration  of  whose  vari- 
ous aspects  could  scarcely  fail  to  awaken 
the  cold-hearted  atheist  to  a sense  of  his 
error,  and,  unless  mail-clad  against  truth,  to 
acknowledge  the  finger  of  God  in  those  be- 


nevolent wonders,  which  the  man  of  sin- 
cere heart  and  true  will  gaze  on  with  reli- 
gious awe  and  admiration,  tor-he  in  his  soul 
can  truly  say — „ 

il  There  is  nothing  bright  ab^ve,  below — 

From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow  ; 

But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  features  of  the  Deity.” 

p.  j.  c. 


DUE  WEST. 

Due  West;  or,  Round  the  World  in  Ten  Months.  By 
Maturin  M.  Ballou.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co. 

In  a notice  of  this  book,  which  is, a trav- 
eller’s description  of  his  trip  round  the 
world,  some  words  in  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  trip  would  seem  to  be  due  the 
reader  at  the  outset.  In  brief  the  informa- 
tion might  be  given  as  follows.:  The  au- 
thor, in  company  with  three  other  tourists, 
one  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  under  the 
conduct  of  an  intelligent  courier,  start  from 
Boston  on  a tour  of  the  world.  They  travel 
overland  “Due  West  ” towards  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  are  joined  by  an  English 
gentleman  who  completes  the  party.  Thence 
by  sea  the  little  company  shapes  its  course 
to  Yokohama,  whepce  they  pass  successively 
to  Nangasaki,  Hong-Kong,  Calcutta  and 
Benares.  The  cities  just  named,  as  well  as 
others  less  remarkable  in  Japan,  China  and 
India,  received  each  their  proper  share  of 
attention  from  our  travellers.  From  Bom- 
bay, to  which  the  journey  from  Jeypore  was 
made  by  land,  our  party  sailed  up  the  Red 
Sea,  through  Suez  to  Cairo.  After  Cairo 
came  the  passage  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  arrival  at  Gibralter ; the  travels  north- 
ward on  which  Malaga,  Granada,  Cordova, 
Madrid  and  Burgos  were  visited  ; finally  the 
arrival  at,  and  subsequent  departure  home- 
ward from,  Antwerp. 

The  trip,  as  has  been  hinted,  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  pleasure  and 
information  from  the  sights  and  scenes  to 
be  met  with  in  the  journey’s  course;  the 
company  was  of  the  best,  and  no  restric- 
tions as  to  time  had  been  imposed  on  the 
travelers.  As  a necessity,  therefore,  the 
pleasures  of  the  trip  are  not  to  be  estimated 
according  to  the  rule  of  measure  which  the 
reader  may  have  adopted  into  use  as  the  re- 
sult of  impressions  of  a previous  world’s 
tour,  in  the  solitary  company  of  one  who  had 
for  a purpose  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
globe  in  eighty  days,  yclept,  Mr.  Phineas 
Fogg.  Rather  they  are  to  be  judged  as 
those  derivable  from  a pleasant  jaunt  around 
the  world,  made  in  a generous  ten  months, 
and  by  persons  whose  maxim  all  the  time 
was  : “ Let  no  jot  or  tittle  of  a good  thing 
pass  thee  by.” 

In  his  book  the  author  everywhere  shows 
that  he  had  an  observant  eye  on  all  that 
passed  around  him ; thus,  in  the  moral 
order  of  things,  the  polygamy  of  Utah  and 
opium  eating  of  Canton  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. His  opinion  of  the  former  institution 
is  that  “No  portrait  of  Mormonism  will 
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prove  to  be  a true  likeness  which  does  not 
depict  its  twn-fold  features,  its  iniquity  and 
its  thrift.”  Of  the  opium-craze  he  says: 
“ One  cannot  "•'gue  with  an  opium  con- 
sumer to  any  good  effect.  The  habit  once 
acquired  is  never  successfully  abandoned.” 
In  like  manner  does  the  political  question  as 
to  the  effect  of  foreign  influence  on  Japan 
engage  his  mind,  and,  while  allowing  it  to 
be  an  open  question,  he  leans  toward  the 
opinion  prevalent  at  Yokohama,  that  “trade 
has  broken  in  upon  the  quiet  habits  of  a 
people  who  were  living  in  great  simplicity 
and  has  excited  desires  and  artificial  wants 
heretofore  unknown  to  them.”  From  which 
he  concludes  that  “ as  the  Japanese  become 
better  acquainted  with  foreign  taste  and  ex- 
travagance they  will  undoubtedly  become 
contaminated  and  grow  extortionate.”  But 
perhaps  in  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  author  will  exert  his 
greatest  influence  on  the  reader.  The  story 
of  a visit  to  the  Yosemite  is  charmingly  and 
artistically  told,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : “ All  was  silence  save  the 

rumbling  noise_of  our  conveyance;  and 
when,  as  was  the  case  at  a sudden  angle  of 
the  winding  road,  a large  black  bear  was 
seen  cooly  sitting  on  his  haunches  with  list- 
less hanging  paws,  looking  at  the  stage  and 
its  contents,  it  did  not  seem  at  all  strange, 
but  quite  in  keeping  with  the  solitary  sur- 
roundings, though  some  of  our  horses  did 
exhibit  a little  restlessness.  The  pistol-like 
crack  of  the  driver’s  whip  was  an  intimation 
to  Bruin  which  he  understood,  for  he  slowly 
dropped  into  the  thick  brush  and  rolled 
awkwardly  away  from  the  roadside."  In 
pursuit  of  the  same  topic  he  thus  describes 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  a snow-storm  : 
“ Suddenly  it  began  to  grow  lighter ; the 
dark  clouds,  like  the  Arabs,  folded  their 
tents  and  silently  stole  away.  The  sun,  the 
warm,  bright,  morning  sun,  shone  forth  in 
marvelous  splendor.  What  a scene  then 
burst  upon  our  vision  ! Pine  and  fir,  and 
tall  spruce,  every  tree  and  shrub  in  place  of 
leaves  had  assumed  a dress  of  milk  white 
feathers.  How  dazzling  it  was.  The  eye 
could  hardly  bear  the  strong  reflected  light. 
A forest  of  feathers.  And  now  the  sun, 
kissing  these  feathery  sprays  with  warmth 
and  burning  ardor,  made  them  blush  rosy 
red.  The  feathery  robe  of  the  branches  was 
as  frail  as  false  modesty,  and  melted  away 
like  good  resolutions  under  strong  tempta- 
tion, so  that  in  half  an  hour  the  snow  had 
entirely  disappeared  wherever  the  sun  had 
discovered  and  visited  it.”  In  other  re- 
spects he  also  shows  himself  an  appreciative 
observer,  as  when,  at  sight  of  a dancing 
priestess  before  a shrine  in  Japan,  the  gro- 
tesque scene  recalls  to  his  mind  the  couplet 
of  De  Foe  : — 

44  God  never  had  a house  of  prayer 
But  Satan  had  a chapel  there.” 

The  book  abounds  in  varied  information, 
anecdote  and  description  which  the  author 


always  puts  before  the  reader  in  their  best 
form.  In  perusing  the  book  one  is  impressed 
from  the  very  outset  with  the  conviction  that 
pleasure,  and  great  pleasure,  is  in  store  for 
him,  besides  a good  fund  of  general  knowl- 
edge ; and  since  the  conviction  is  verified  in 
the  fact,  the  book  may  be  justly  deemed  to 
score  a success.  For  the  author,  in  his  pre- 
face, discloses  his  object  in  writing  to  be  the 
“imparting  to  the  reader  of  but  a share  of 
the  great  and  varied  pleasure  he  realized  in 
the  ten  months  of  travel  recorded.”  H. 


We  have  received  and  read  with  great  plea- 
sure the  following  exchanges  : Georgetown 
College  Journal,  Chaddock,  St.  Mary's  Sen- 
tinel, Student,  Varsity,  Tabor  College  Echo, 
Niagara  Index,  Deaf  Mute,  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic,  Student,  Gray  Jacket,  Record, 
St.  Viateur’s  College  Journal,  Xavier,  Am- 
ateur Athlete,  Racine  High  School  Dial, 
Richmond  College  Messenger,  Boston  Col- 
lege Stylus,  Purdue,  College  Review,  Stu- 
dent, Catholic  Fireside,  Hamilton  College 
Monthly. 


Among  the  list  of  visitors  for  the  past 
month  we  notice  the  names  of  the  following 
gentlemen : Rev.  F.  Smith,  S.  J ; Rev.  P. 
Murphy,  of  the  Western  Province  ; Rev.  W. 
H.  Murphy,  ’78;  Rev.  Father  McErlane ; 
Rev.  J.  A.  Weir,  ’79;  Rev.  W.  Doherty, 
S.  J.,  '62 ; Rev.  T.  Campbell,  S.  J.;  Jeff. 
O’Connell,  ’82  ; Ward  Thoron,  ’83  ; F.  Gea- 
ron,  A.  Thorndike. 


OBITUARY. 

REV.  FRANCIS  J.  FREEL,  D.  D. 

The  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  is  in  mourning 
for  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Freel,  who  died  on 
Saturday,  April  5th,  worn  out  by  labors  for 
the  cause  of  Christ.  Father  Freel  had 
been  suffering  for  a long  time,  and  it  was 
only  his  zeal  and  piety  that  kept  him  alive 
so  long.  Last  fall  he  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Louides,  not  so  much  to  recover  his  health 
as  to  gratify  an  earnest  devotion  towards 
our  Blessed  Lady.  Of  late,  however,  it  had 
become  painfully  evident  that  his  days  on 
earth  were  numbered,  and  yet  he  yearned 
for  life,  that  the  zeal  which  was  burning 
within  him  might  do  still  greater  work. 
But  God  was  satisfied  with  the  desire  of  this 
holy  soul,  and  wished  rather  to  repay  it 
now  for  the  labors  of  a full-spent  life. 

Father  Freel  was  over  twenty  years  a 
priest.  After  graduation  at  St.  John’s  in 
1858,  he  went  to  Rome  to  pursue  his  theo- 
logical studies  ; returning  thence  a priest, 
he  was  appointed  to  a charge  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Cathedral,  and  on  the  death  of  the  emi- 
nent Catholic  writer,  Father  Pise,  succeeded 


that  Reverend  gentlemen  in  the  control  of 
St.  Charles’  Church,  Sidney  Place.  The  de- 
ceased was  one  of  the  most  refined  scholars 
in  the  American  priesthood,  a gentleman  of 
high  literary  tastes,  and  his  name  and  works 
are  prominently  before  the  Catholic  Ameri- 
can world.  He  was  an  impressive  preacher, 
and  arduous  in  the  duties  of  the  confes- 
sional, and  he  always  manifested  a deep 
interest  in  Catholic  education.  His  loss 
will  be  felt  by  many  a poor  family,  and  his 
brother  priests  will  miss  him  as  one  who 
served  as  a constant  model  to  them  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  sacred 
ministry. 

MR.  JOSEPH  V.  SWEENEY. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret 
that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  V. 
Sweeney,  which  occurred  at  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  night  of  April  1st.  The 
sad  event  was  not  unexpected  by  his  family, 
for,  towards  the  close  of  December,  Mr. 
Sweeney  was  attacked  with  what  is  known 
as  catarrhal  pneumonia.  The  best  medical 
advice  that  could  be  procured  was  called  to 
his  aid ; but,  despite  all  efforts,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  an  indomitable  will,  joined  to 
remarkable  perseverance,  was  alone  post- 
poning the  sounding  of  the  final  summons. 
Six  weeks  ago,  as  a last  resort,  in  the  hope 
of  recuperating  his  health,  he  went  to 
Aiken,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Arthur  A.  Sweeney,  who  was  present  at  his 
bedside  when  he  breathed  his  last.  During 
the  first  weeks  of  his  stay  in  the  southern 
clime,  he  appeared  to  be  improving ; but  a 
relapse  soon  came,  followed  by  a speedy 
death. 

Joseph  Vincent  Sweeney  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, May  31st,  1856.  With  his  parents  he 
came  to  Lawrence  in  1859,  and  having 
passed  through  the  various  grades  of  the 
public  schools,  entered  St.  John’s,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1876,  winning  the  $50 
gold  medal  presented  for  the  best  biographi- 
cal essay,  his  subject  being  “ Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton.”  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
collegiate  course,  he  pursued  legal  studies 
at  the  Boston  University  Law  School.  Af- 
ter a most  creditable  examination  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  forming  a co- 
partnership with  his  brother,  Col.  John  P. 
Sweeney,  had  conducted  a legal  business 
since. 

The  deceased  was  a gentlemen  of  high 
literary  attainments.  As  a lawyer,  although 
among  the  youngest  at  the  Essex  County 
Bar,  he  gave  promise  of  future  eminence, 
being  a careful,  scrutinizing  and  retentous 
student,  a conscientious  advisor  and  convin- 
cing pleadei.  He  was  a true  friend,  charit- 
able to  the  needy,  but  was  not  of  those  who 
desire  to  display  their  generosity  before  the 
world.  We  extend  our  heartfelt  condolence 
to  the  bereaved  family. 
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A FEW  WORDS. 

We  have  again  received  letters  from 
many  of  our  friends  stating  that  The 
Monthly  has  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
We  are  always  glad,  we  say  again,  to  be  in- 
formed of  this  defect,  and  we  try  to  remedy 
it  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power.  On  investiga- 
tion, however,  it  has  been  made  certain 
that  a copy  is  sent  regularly  to  each  sub- 
scriber, and  so  the  fault  does  not  rest  at  our 
door.  As  in  many  of  our  exchanges  we  no- 
tice the  same  complaint  made,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  Uncle  Sam  is  much  to  blame. 
Perhaps  the  letter  of  remonstrance  which  we 
have  sent  to  the  Hon.  Postmaster  will  insure 
a prompt  delivery  of  The  Monthly  in 
future.  Those  who  have  missed  their  copy, 
will,  on  application,  be  gladly  furnished 
with  another. 

Some  of  our  friends  who  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  our  welfare,  showed  themselves 
very  much  concerned  about  the  late  appear- 
ance of  the  March  number,  inquiring  wheth- 
er the  editors  had  dissolved  partnership. 
We  now  relieve  their  fears  by  stating  that 
the  corporation  still  remains  intact,  and  that 
the  last  number  appeared  late  in  conse- 


quence of  the  articles  being  received  late. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
work  of  the  paper  devolves  on  the  editors 
alone,  who,  having  like  the  other  students, 
the  usual  class  duties,  and  frequently,  unlike 
the  other  students,  unusual  class  duties,  to 
attend  to,  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  hand 
in  their  contributions  on  the  appointed  day. 
If  all  the  students  were  only  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  benefits  arising  from  publishing 
compositions  in  a college  paper,  we  would 
always  have  abundant  matter,  and  conse- 
quently each  number  would  appear  more 
regularly.  And  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  to  all  how  gladly  we  shall  ac- 
cept any  contribution,  whether  humorous, 
literary  or  pathetic. 

Moreover,  while  complaints  are  in  order, 
we  beg  leave  to  inform  some  of  our  patrons 
that  an  early  settlement  of  their  indebted- 
ness towards  The  Monthly  would  be  most 
gratifying  to  the  Business  Manager.  To 
help  along  the  memory  of  the  delinquents, 
we  shall  send,  with  the  present  issue,  a 
notice  to  all  those  in  arrears  for  subscrip- 
tion. 


EASTER, 

“ Chains  of  my  heart  avaunt  I say— 

I will  arise  and  in  the  strength  of  love 
Pursue  the  bright  track  ere  it  fade  away, 

My  Savior’s  pathway  to  His  home  above.” 

— Keble. 

Such  are  the  aspirations  that  fill  our  hearts 
on  a glorious  Easter  morning;  and  glorious 
indeed  and  joyous  every  Easter  morning  is. 
Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday  and  Holy  Sat- 
urday are  past.  A devout  confession  has 
been  made  and  Holy  Communion  received. 
The  austerities  of  Lent  are  over,  the  Tene- 
brae  is  heard  no  more,  but  an  Easter  feast 
is  being  prepared  for  our  dinner,  and  hymns 
of  praise  are  chanted  in  commemoration  of 
the  glorious  Resurrection.  Nature,  too, 
seemed  to  add  to  the  gloom  of  Holy  Week, 
and  now  still  more  does  it  contribute  to  the 
splendor  of  Easter.  As  the  skies  were  dark- 
ened when  our  Savior  expired  on  the  cross, 
so,  too,  in  commemoration  of  that  event, 
they  wear  a most  mournful  aspect  at  the 
close  of  Lent ; but  a bright  sky,  the  song  of 
birds  and  the  balmy  air  never  fail  to  greet 
us  at  the  dawning  of  Easter  day. 

Such  a holy  quietness  hangs  about  this 
festive  season  that  we  cannot  resist  its  influ- 
ence, and  we  open  our  hearts  to  all,  friends 
and  foes.  The  holy  Easter-tide  falls  like  a 
soothing  spell  upon  the  household,  bringing 
increase  of  peace  and  brotherly  love.  Alle- 
luias are  raised  by  a thousand  choirs  and 
clouds  of  incense  fill  the  churches;  but  the 
heart,  heeding  not  all  this,  dwells  upon  her 
own  peace  and  quiet  joy.  Throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world  the  song  of  triumph  is 
sung  till  the  resounding  notes  unite  in  one 
joyous  strain  and  fill  the  heavens  with  glad- 
ness. 

It  is  so  inspiring,  too,  to  see  persons  re- 


ceiving the  holy  sacraments  who  have  been 
absent  from  their  places  in  church  during  the 
whole  year.  In  the  great  cathedral  as  well 
as  in  the  lonely  mission  in  the  wilderness 
faithful  souls  approach  the  holy  altar. 
Christians  review  their  past  lives,  and, 
grieving  for  their  shortcomings,  resolve  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  Christ  more  carefully 
and  cheerfully  hereafter  ; to  be  more  faith- 
ful men  or  more  devoted  women.  Children 
purpose  to  be  more  dutiful;  parents  to  be 
kinder  fathers  and  mothers;  those  in  places 
of  trust  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  those  beneath  them  ; religious  to  live 
more  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  their  orders;  students  to  be  more 
studious  ; those  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
having  religious  exercises,  to  perform  their 
devotions  with  greater  fervor,  and  those  at  a 
distance  from  churches  to  make  greater 
efforts  to  attend  divine  service.  Is  it,  then, 
to  be  wondered  at  that  we  look  forward  to 
such  a time  with  pleasure,  and  when  it  is 
past  think  of  it  with  such  holy  recollections? 

M.  H. 


RELIGOUS  TOLERATION. 

A public  demonstration,  commemorative 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Maryland  pilgrims,  was  held  at  Carroll 
Hall,  Baltimore,  on  the  evening  of  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation.  The  exercises,  which 
were  well  conducted  and  a success  in  every 
respect,  were  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Archdiocesan  Union  of  Catholic 
Literary  Societies.  The  speakers  for  the 
occasion  were  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  McGurk, 
S.  J.,  pastor  of  Loyola  college,  Judge  G.  H. 
Brown,  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hagarman  and  Mr.  A.  Leo  Knott  ; and  let- 
ters, expressive  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
movement  and  of  regret  at  their  inability  to 
attend  the  celebration,  were  received  from 
the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  ex-Gov.  B.  F. 
Butler,  Charles  A.  Dana,  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  John  G. 
Whittier  and  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes.  Such 
was  at  most  the  brief  notice  that  this  cele- 
bration obtained  in  our  daily  papers,  and  yet 
its  purpose  was  to  recall  an  event  not  only 
of  importance  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  but 
to  the  whole  Union.  For  Maryland  was 
the  first  of  the  American  colonies  founded 
on  the  broad  principles  of  religious  toleration 
and  liberty  of  conscience — the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  our  Republican  gov- 
ernment. Which  fact  is  of  special  interest  to 
us  as  Catholics,  because  to  the  honor  of  the 
Catholic'  Church  be  it  said  that  to  her  chil- 
dren belongs  the  glory  of  being  the  first  to 
establish  in  America  a settlement  where  the 
basis  of  legislation  was  the  Christian  spirit 
of  toleration.  Although  the  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  and  Episcopalians  of  Vir- 
ginia had  been  banished  from  England  on 
account  of  their  religious  beliefs,  and  in  this 
manner  we  might  conclude,  had  been  taught 
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a lesson  “to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by,” 
they  did  not  heed  the  lesson  but  retained  in 
their  laws,  against  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  faith, all  that  was  unjust  and  tyran- 
ical  in  the  English  law.  Although  they  had 
left  England  in  order  to  find  a place  in 
which  they  might  worship  God  freely  and 
peacefully  in  the  manner  that  pleased  them 
best,  they  did  not  extend  this  privilege  to 
those  of  other  denominations  whom  the 
religious  persecution  in  England  forced  to 
seek  a refuge  on  the  wild,  inhospitable 
shores  of  America.  Woe  to  the  Quaker  or 
Catholic  who  was  found  in  their  colony;  it 
would  be  lucky  for  him  did  he  escape  with 
his  life.  It  was  only  in  Maryland,  Catholic 
Maryland,  that  the  persecuted  partisans  of 
every  religion  could  find  a safe  dwelling 
place,  and  exiles  for  their  faith,  from  every 
country,  could  obtain  a peaceful  asylum  in 
which  to  worship  Cod  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences.  This  fact  alone 
ought  to  refute  the  groundless  assertions 
that  the  Catholic  Church  is  ever  opposed  to 
liberty,  and  that  her  followers  are  by  faith 
compelled  to  refuse  religious  toleration  to 
those  of  another  belief.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected, however,  that  there  was  a large  num- 
ber of  Protestants  among  the  first  Maryland 
colonists,  and  therefore  to  these,  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  Catholics,  is  due  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  Maryland’s  early  legislation.  But 
this  act,  instead  of  being  a proof  that  to 
Protestants  is  mainly  due  the  liberality  of  the 
early  colonial  institutions,  is  merely  an  indi- 
cation of  the  confidence  the  Protestants  re- 
posed in  the  good  faith  of  their  Catholic 
fellow  colonists,  and  serves  to  show  the  as- 
surance they  had  that  liberty  of  conscience 
would  not  be  attacked.  For  that  the  colony 
was  essentially  Catholic  can  be  proved  in 
other  ways,  and  especially  from  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  its  foundation.  Its 
charter  was  obtained  by  Lord  Baltimore,  a 
sincere  and  fervent  Catholic,  who  gave  it  its 
liberal  construction  in  order  to  secure  to  his 
co-religionists  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. Catholic  priests  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  give  all  the  consolations  of  the 
religion  to  the  colonists  in  their  new  home, 
and  Catholic  services  were  held  on  board 
the  vessel  during  their  voyage  across  the 
ocean.  Finally  the  very  name  they  gave 
their  first  settlement,  St.  Mary’s,  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  is  indicative  of 
the  truly  Catholic  spirit  that  animated  the 
colony.  Maryland  was  founded  by  the 
Catholics  under  the  most  happy  auspices, 
and  without  any  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians  that  disfigure 
the  pages  of  the  history  of  nearly  all  the 
other  colonies.  Under  the  influence  of  just 
and  beneficent  laws  and  the  liberal  govern- 
ment of  her  Catholic  proprietary,  so  long  as 
it  remained  under  his  control,  the  new  foun- 
dation continued  to  prosper  beyond  all  the 
other  colonies.  Maryland  may  well  be  proud 
of  her  origin,  and  her  children  of  the  present 


generation  may  well  celebrate  with  joy  the 
anniversary  of  that  day  on  which  their  Cath- 
olic ancestors  bequeathed  to  them  the 
legacy  of  religious  freedom. 


THE  SNOW-DEOP. 

With  its  trenchant  sheath  it  pierces 
The  crust  of  the  drifted  snow, 

And  first  of  the  spring-time  favorites 
The  pure,  white  flowers  blow. 

One  glance  at  the  lowering  heaven 
And  it  bends  its  head  and  weeps 
On  the  breast  of  earth,  its  mother, 

Who  ’neath  the  snow  still  sleeps. 

u The  world  is  none  so  pleasant,” 

It  tearfully  seems  to  say, 
u What  a fool  I was  to  struggle 

Thus  painfully  into  the  day.”  C. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  AT  ST,  JOHN’S. 

The  past  St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  a lively 
one  at  St.  John’s  College.  The  morning 
broke  clear  and  cold,  but  as  it  advanced, 
and  the  sun  rose  higher  in  its  course,  the 
day  became  all  that  could  be  wished  for, 
and  much  more  than  could  be  expected  on 
the  seventeenth  of  March.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  rain  fell  from  daylight  till  dusk  ; but, 
in  order  not  to  vary  too  much  from  estab- 
lished custom,  the  patter  of  falling  rain  was 
heard  after  dark.  The  day  was  celebrated 
both  by  the  students  of  the  College  and  the 
people  of  Fordham.  A short  time  before 
ten  o’clock  the  villagers  assembled  in  con- 
siderable numbers  near  the  railway  station, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Conroy, 
who  was  expected  to  celebrate  a pontifical 
high  mass  in  the  parish  church  ; and  his 
Lordship  having  alighted  from  the  cars,  they 
escorted  him  thither,  marching  up  the 
grand  avenue  in  front  of  the  college.  The 
green  and  gold  was  borne  in  front ; the  fine 
band  of  Westchester  Protectory  furnished 
music,  and  its  members  being  in  uniform, 
added  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
cession. After  the  band,  came  the  Bishop’s 
carriage,  followed  by  the  people  carrying 
neat  and  appropriate  banners.  The  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  on  his  way  to  the  church  called 
on  the  Rev.  Fr.  Dealy,  and  after  the  service 
of  the  morning  was  entertained  by  him. 
Fr.  Langlois,  S.  J.,  of  the  college,  preached 
in  the  church,  and  afterwards  an  oration 
was  delivered  in  front  of  Father  Finnegan’s 
residence  by  Mr.  E.  O’Brien,  our  teacher  of 
elocution. 

Mr.  O’Brien’s  speech,  together  with  his 
masterly  delivery,  was  highly  praised.  F r. 
Langlois,  appearing  outside,  was  loudly 
called  for  and  promptly  responded.  A few 
remarks  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Curtin,  after 
which  the  people  moved  down  the  avenue 
in  regular  order,  and,  hearing  the  Angelus 
bell  at  the  college  gate,  stopped  to  recite  the 
Angelus.  The  procession  then  broke  up, 
and  the  people  departed  for  their  homes. 

Meanwhile  the  college  students,  having 
viewed  the  procession,  prepared  for  the  cus- 
tomary athletic  sports  of  the  morning.  A 


track,  previously  laid  in  the  large  playroom 
and  gymnasium  of  First  Division,  was  cov- 
ered with  sawdust,  and  the  pedestrians  of 
First  and  Second  Division  quickly  registered 
for  a one-hour  go-as-you-please.  The  sig- 
nal to  start  was  given  at  a quarter  of  eleven 
o’clock.  Since  there  was  scarcely  any  one 
not  having  a favorite  on  the  track,  great 
interest  was  manifest  at  once.  For  a time 
first  division  trembled  for  the  laurels,  but  its 
superior  strength  became  more  evident  as 
the  race  went  on,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hour 

E.  Butler  held  first  place,  W.  Chavez  second 
and  A.  Dickinson  third. 

After  the  race  all  waited  anxiously  for  tne 
dramatic  performance  of  the  evening,  and  at 
half-past  seven  the  three  Divisions,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  faculty,  gathered 
in  the  hall  of  first  division  to  indulge  in  the 
promised  enjoyment.  In  place  of  the  pro- 
logue, a carefully  written  article  on  Irish 
Poetry  was  read  by  W.  Ryan.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  the  fine  style  and  effect  of  the 
piece  were  somewhat  marred  by  a monoto- 
nous reading.  The  play  of  the  evening  was 
the  “White  Horse  of  the  Peppers.”  Of  the 
acting,  we  must  say  that  of  F.  Williams,  as 
Gerald  Pepper,  the  son  of  a ruined  gentle- 
man, was  admirable  ; and  he,  together  with 
T.  Halpin,  as  Major  Hans  Mansfeldt,  a 
trafficking  German,  who  had  come  to  pur- 
chase the  estate  of  the  Peppers,  elicited 
round  after  round  of  applause  from  the 
audience.  The  part  of  the  former  gentle- 
man brought  out  his  fine  sense  of  wit,  while 
that  of  Hans  displayed  the  latter’s  ability 
in  presenting  the  ludicrous.  These  two, 
aided  by  the  important  choristers,  especially 
Darby  Donaghue  and  Phelim,  kept  the  au- 
dience in  convulsions.  J.  Greenwell,  as 
Maurice  Pepper,  took  the  part  of  the  pa- 
thetic gentleman  quite  well,  and  J.  Gordon 
has  become  a perfect  military  man  on  the 
stage.  The  other  actors  seemed  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece  quite 
naturally.  Among  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  piece  were  the  songs,  “ Pretty 
Maid  Milking  her  Cow,”  by  F.  Williams,  “The 
Harp  that  Once  through  Tara’s  Hall,”  by 

F.  Barr,  and  “ Cruiskeen  Lawn,”  by  J.  Reilly. 
All  were  especially  pleased  with  the  second 
scene  of  act  first,  representing  the  village  of 
Swords,  in  which,  among  other  things,  a 
lively  jig  was  executed  by  a true  native  of 
the  old  soil,  who  received  a double  encore. 

The  farce,  representing  the  coxcombs  of 
society,  contrasted  well  with  the  drama.  G. 
Giddings,  in  the  leading  role,  that  of  a reck- 
less, haphazard  literary  man,  reduced  to 
need  by  indigence,  seemed  to  be  in  a hurry 
to  get  through  what  he  had  to  say.  The 
character  of  a rambling  tailor  did  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  manly  Gerald  Pep- 
per of  the  play.  J.  Butler,  as  the  leader  of 
the  conversazione  of  the  evening,  was  easy, 
pleasing,  and  was  greatly  applauded.  J. 
Walsh,  as  a dude,  showed  his  versatility, 
to  the  great  delight  of  all.  The  other  gen- 
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tlemen  deserve  praise  for  their  life-like  act- 
ing. The  make-up  of  the  actors  was  in 
keeping  with  the  performance,  the  scenery 
truthfully  arranged,  and  the  music  by  tire 
collge  orchestra  added  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening. 

The  following  was  the  programme  : 


Programme. 

Music — March — 11  Amicitia” G.  Weigand 

College  Orchestra. 

Irish  Poetry W*  Ryan 

THE  WHITE  HORSE  OF  THE  PEPPERS. 

BY  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

Maurice  Pepper J-  Greenwell 

Gerald  Pepper,  his  son F.  Williams,  Jr. 

Colonel  Chesham J-  Gordon 

Major  Hans  Mansfeldt 1 • Halpin 

Darby  Donaghue E-  Eutler 

Phelim J-  Reilly 

Dillon J-  Doherty 

Rafferty P.  Hopkins 

Portreeve W.  Gomm 

Fitz F-  Barr 

Burgesses,  Peasants,  Servants,  etc. 

Act  I. — Scene  i.  Interior  of  Ballygarth  House. 

Scene  2.  The  village  of  Swords. 

Music — Lancers — u Beggar  Student  ” Theo.  Moses 

College  Orchestra. 


was  lost  in  the  reading.  A short  paper  on 
“The  Uses  of  Poetry”  was  read  by  A. 
Quackenboss.  A criticism  of  Keat’s 
“Autumn,”  by  J.  Greenwell,  showed 
careful  preparation ; T.  Halpin  also  -did 
himself  credit  by  his  paper  on  “ Figures.” 
There  was,  moreover,  a paper  on  Shel- 
ley’s “Skylark,”  by  J.  Donohue;  on 
“ Language  and  Thought,”  by  J.  Smith  ; a 
short  one  on  “Extracts  from  Moore,”  by  F. 
McKeon ; on  “ Workmanship,”  by  G. 
Plunkett;  on  “Tennyson,”  by  H.  Amy;  on 
“Essay  Writing,”  by  C.  Murphy;  another 
on  “ The  Beauties  of  Horace,”  by  J.  Russell, 
and  an  excellent  imitation  of  Irving  by  D. 
Watts.  Of  the  latter’s  production  we  can- 
not speak  too  highly.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
were  listening  to  Irving's  own  words  and 
not  to  an  imitation  of  them.  The  fine  style 
of  those  pieces  which  could  be  heard  dis- 
played the  careful  training  of  the  class,  while 
the  reading  of  others  confirmed  the  old  say- 
ing that  “ manner  is  as  potent  an  element  of 
success  as  matter.”  At  the  close  of  the  ex- 


Act  II. — Scene  i.  The  Snipe’s  Shallow. 

Scene  2.  The  Old  Castle. 

Music— Waltz— “ L’Amour” Ph.  Fahrbach 

College  Orchestra. 

Scene  3.  The  Heath. 

Scene  4.  Interior  of  Ballygarth  House. 

Music— “ Salute  to  Erin  ” Lamotte 

College  Orchestra. 


THE  IRISH  LION. 


A Farce  in  One  Act  by  J.  B.  Buckstone. 


Tom  Moore,  a tailor 

Wadd,  Tom’s  master 

Puffy,  his  customer 

McKenzie,  his  friend 

Squabbs,  1 

Captain  Dixon,  I 
Fizgig, 

Crummy,  I 

Echo,  I Gentlemen  of 

Slim,  | Leisure. 

Yawkins, 

Jinks, 

Partridge, 

Titter, 

Ginger,  Squabbs’  Major  Domo. . . . 
John  Long,  a faithful  servant 


G.  Giddings 

. . .C.  McCusker 

T.  Dunn 

W.  Ryan 

G.  Wallace 
J.  Thorndike 
J . Butler 

J.  Walsh 
J.  Fitzpatrick 
A.  Quackenboss 

H.  Amy,  Jr. 

F.  Williams,  Ir. 
A.  Dickinson 
J.  Russell 

M.  Holland 

F.  Cordero 


Scene  i.  Morning  Room  in  Squabbs’  Villa. 
Scene  2.  Wadd’s  Studio. 


hibition  the  class  were  complimented  by 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector  on  the  display  of  the  morn- 
ing. ’87. 

* 

* * 

On  the  morning  of  April  1st  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  specimen  of 
English  Belles  Lettres.  We  say  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending,  for  it  really  gave  us  pleasure 
to  see  how  rapidly  the  members  of  English 
Belles  Lettres  have  progressed  in  their  dif- 
ferent studies,  and  how  capable  they  are  of 
imparting  to  others  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired.  We  think  it  would  be  unfair  to 
particularize,  for  all  gained  high  credit  for 
the  class.  Our  Rev.  President  congratu- 
lated the  class  upon  its  success,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  well  pleased  with  the  exhi- 
bition. Indeed,  everyone  was  agreeably 
surprised,  and  the  class  may  well  be  proud 
of  their  late  endeavor  and  of  their  estimable 


Scene  3.  Morning  Room  in  Squabbs’  Villa. 

Scene  4.  Drawing  Room  in  Squabbs’  Villa. 

Music — Galop — “ Hurricane  ” J.  Strauss 

College  Orchestra. 

Music  by  the  College  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Ad.  Petersen. 

Stage  Manager,  J.  Thorndike. 

Property  men,  F.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  A.  Quackenboss. 


teacher,  Mr.  Collins,  S.  J.  We  cannot  close 
this  report  without  mentioning  the  music 
which  was  so  well  rendered  by  the  artists  of 
the  class.  ’86. 

HOME  ITEMS. 


SPECIMENS. 

The  annual  class  exhibition  of  Latin 
Belles  Lettres  was  given  on  the  morning  of 
March  22d,  there  being  present,  by  special 
invitation,  Rev.  Fathers  Rector  and  Prefect, 
Father  McErlane,  S.  J.,  and  the  classes  of 


Seventeenth  of  June. 

By  the  way,  Josh,  what  class  are  you  in  ? 
The  Sophomores  read  “ Coriolanus.” 

The  President  of  the  Reading  Room  wishes 
to  complain  through  the  columns  of  The 
Monthly  of  the  negligent  way  the  Libra- 
rian takes  care  of  the  newspapers. 

Who  is  our  Pants’  fiend. 


Rhetoric  and  Classics.  The  exercises 
opened  with  a well  executed  piece  of  music 
by  one  of  the  class  musicians,  after  which  a 
lengthy  article  on  “The  Definition  of 
Poetry”  was  read  by  J.  Thorndike.  The 
paper  was  well  written  and  distinctly  read. 


Who  asked  for  Milwaukee  lager  in  a tem- 
perance restaurant  and  startled  its  inmates? 
Perffips  the  treasurer  of  base  ball  could 
give  us  some  information  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  but  yet  true,  that 
every  picture  in  which  was  seen  the  broad 
smile  of  the  Trojan  philosopher,  was  spoiled. 


M.  Cunniff  followed  with  a criticism  of 
Longfellow ; from  what  could  be  heard  we 
judged  very  favorably  of  this  gentleman’s 
ability,  but  certainly  the  beauty  of  the  piece 


One  of  the  editors  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Albert  Sanchez,  in  which  he  wishes  it 
to  be  announced  to  his  numerous  friends 
that  he  is  engaged  to  be  married.  We  wish 
him  joy. 


W e received  a very  welcome  visit  from 
Rev.  Father  O’Leary,  S.  J. 

Fordham  College  Nine,  26:  Spartas,  4. 

Fordham  College  Nine,  17;  Frontiers,  2. 

The  Home  Items  Editor  received  a special 
visit  from  Mr.  F.  Dowley,  ’83.  He  gave  us 
much  news  which  we  shall  reserve  for  our 
May  number. 

We  would  like  information  regarding  the 
canonization  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland. 
’87  to  the  front. 

The  following  are  the  scores  of  the 
games  that  the  Invincibles  have  so  far 
played  this  season  : — Spanish  Nine  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  9;  Invincibles,  1. 
Donathy’s  Nine,  5;  Invincibles,  34.  Ath- 
letics, 12;  Invincibles,  7.  Actives,  29  ; In- 
vincibles, 7.  Fordhams,  6;  Invincibles,  13. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  I.  A.  M.  S.  have 
defeated  all  the  obstacles  that  were  thrown 
in  their  path.  We  wish  them  the  same  luck 
and  success  next  year. 

The  public  debate  will  take  place  in  the 
early  part  of  May. 

The  Monthly  has  been  asked  two  or 
three  times,  whether  the  President  of  the 
Billiard  Room  has  delegated  all  his  author- 
ity to  one  of  the  Directors.  We  would 
like  information  on  the  subject. 

We  received  four  letters  signed  ’84,  ’85, 
’86,  ’87.  They  concern  a member  of  ’86. 
As  we  do  not  wish  to  lay  his  whole  life 
bare,  we  refrain  from  publishing  them.  Let 
it  be  sufficient  warning  for  him  to  desist 
from  his  various  undertakings  which  we  as- 
sure him  will  only  bring  him  into  trouble. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Fred.  Williams, 
Jr.,  for  his  untiring  exertions  and  warm  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  I.  A.  M.  S.  We 
well  see  the  effects  of  his  teaching  in  the 
dances  and  comicalities  of  “ the  big  four," 
especially  in  the  “ Waiters’  Chorus.” 

The  Senior  from  Troy  will,  very  soon,  get 
bald,  and  as  for  height,  we  may  as  well  tell 
him  that  he  will  never  reach  five  feet  ten, 
the  anxiously  hoped-for  goal. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  that  because 
the  Seniors  stay  in  the  Study  Hall  some- 
times they  should  take  the  liberty  of  inspect- 
ing the  premises  behind  the  stage.  Is  it 
right  for  anyone  to  acquaint  himself  with 
other  persons’  business?  By  no  means.  It 
is  an  infringement  on  all  rules  that  govern 
our  little  college  world. 

The  Rev.  Vice-President  paid  a very 
welcome  (?)  visit  to  the  desks  in  Second 
Division  Study  Hall. 

Now  that  Commencement  Day  draws 
nigh,  we  begin  to  meditate  on  the  fate  of 
the  Seniors.  We  suppose  that  the  Trojan 
delegate,  on  his  arrival  at  his  native  town, 
next  June,  will  be  met  by  triumphal  arches, 
receptions,  etc.  We  hope  that  this  will  pro- 
duce a beneficial  effect.  He  will  carry  with 
him  his  degree  of  A.  B. 

Prof.  Petersen  is  getting  up  an  operetta, 
consisting  of  a prologue,  “ The  Poor  Or- 
phan,” and  the  operetta  itself,  “The  Lilipu- 
tians,”  in  two  acts.  The  performers  will  all 
be  Third  Division  warblers. 

The  first  of  April  was  properly  celebrated 
by  the  Reading  Room  Officers. 

In  addition  to  their  usual  examination, 
the  Seniors  have  to  pass  in  spelling,  arith- 
metic, and  morning  prayers.  If  they  fail  in 
these  branches,  they  will  not  get  their  de- 
grees. 

The  press  for  the  base  ball  outfit  is  now 
completed.  Mr.  G.  Toraya  was  the  carpen- 
ter and  painter. 
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During  Easter  Week  at  Woodstock,  Md., 
Mr.  George  Quin,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  John 
Scully,  S.  J.,  names  well  known  to  Ford- 
ham  boys,  were  ordained  to  the  Sacred 
Priesthood  ; and  Messrs.  A.  O’Malley,  ’78, 
Wm.  McDonough,  ’82,  and  T.  Cryan,  ’82, 
and  P.  Cormican,  ’81,  received  Minor  Or- 
ders. 

We  received  from  Mr.  Ham.  Quin,  a late 
issue  of  a Japanese  monthly,  printed  in 
Japanese,  and  containing,  among  other  in- 
teresting items,  a very  flattering  notice  of 
the  Fordham  Monthly;  so  flattering,  in- 
deed, that  we  are  half  inclined  to  reproduce 
it,  only  one  thing  preventing  us,  the  pros- 
pect of  our  friends  not  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  original  Japanese.  Mr.  Quin  is 
at  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
where  he  wishes  his  friends  to  know  he  has 
taken  up  permanent  residence. 

Who  took  the  prettiest  picture? 

The  following  item  was  handed  in  to  the 
local  editor,  specially  for  two  gentlemen,  one 
of  the  class  of  ’85,  the  other  belonging  to  the 
class  of  ’86  : “It  is  a great  pity  that  the  days 
are  getting  so  long.  No  more  evening  visits 
to  the  garden  or  base-ball  fields.” 

Who  took  the  ugliest  picture? 

Professor  to  Columbus  Ryan  of  the  “ Cas- 
tle Section  “ What  cape  is  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Delaware  ?”  Columbus 
Ryan  ; “ The  Cape  of  Good  Hope.” 

Rev.  Father  Doucet,  S.  J.,  paid  a visit  to 
Woodstock,  Md.,  some  time  ago. 

. Come  into  the  garden,  Maud. 

Rev.  Fathers  McTammany,  O'Reilly  and 
Langlois  conducted  the  Easter  Services  at 
different  country  places. 

But  in  other  respects  he  is  doing  quite 
well. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  member  of  ’84 
not  to  be  so  proud  of  wearing  the  fool’s  cap. 
Although  it  is  quite  fitting  and  becoming, 
yet  it  is  not  “a  thing  of  beauty.” 

What  a wonderful  nine  our  Fordham  Col- 
lege nine  is.  Whilst  dressing  for  a game 
they  take  a good  deal  of  exercise  in  throw- 
ing pitchers,  full  of  water,  out  of  the  Dormi- 
tory windows. 

Rev.  B.  Guldner,  S.  J.,  a former  professor 
at  the  College,  visited  us  some  time  ago. 

We  would  like  to  know  who  were  the  two 
gentlemen  who  had  the  “ blues  ” on  a cer- 
tain Sunday  of  this  month  ; also,  from  what 
cause  they  had  them  ? 

The  beautiful  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week 
were  all  carried  out  in  our  college  chapel. 
They  were  as  impressive  as  ever.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  Dougherty,  ’85,  our 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

The  semi-public  debate  came  off  privately. 

The  front  door  of  the  First  Division 
building  has  been  repainted. 

We  received  a visit  from  Rev.  W.  Doher- 
ty, S.  J., ’62,  a former  professor  at  St.John’s. 

The  Sodality  Chapel  has  been  renovated 
and  is  now  one  of  the  sights  of  the  college. 

Those  of  the  Sophomores  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Belles  Lettres  Reading  Club, 
have  lately  started  a Literary  and  Scientific 
Society.  The  Rev.  Prefect  of  Studies  was 
unanimously  elected  Moderator.  The  so- 
ciety holds  its  meetings  daily,  or  rather 
nightly,  in  the  Vice-President’s  office. 

The  result  of  the  Second  Division  billiard 
tournament  was  as  follows:  First  Section — 
1st,  J.  Doyle;  2d,  O.  Burke.  Second  Sec- 
tion— 1st,  W.  Waldron;  2d,  J.  Blun.  Third 
Section — 1st,  J.  Arguimbau;  2d,  W.  Chavez. 


I’m  a dude. 

The  wash-room  window  has  been  re- 
paired. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  printing  office 
is  at  last  doing  some  work. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin  is  back  from  his 
Holy  Week  Mission. 

At  a recent  college  meeting  at  Dart- 
mouth, $1,200  were  raised  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  base  ball  nine.  At  a meeting 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  there  was 
raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Fordham 
College  base  ball  nine,  the  sum  of . 

Fordham  College,  27;  Prospects,  4. 

At  the  Solemn  High  Mass  on  Easter 
Morn  the  college  choir  sang  Battmann’s 
Mass  for  male  voices,  in  C.  At  Benediction 
in  the  evening  the  choir  sang  Lambillote’s 
“ Regina  Coeli,”  and  Spohr’s  “ Tantum 
Ergo.”  Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  rendered  an  “ O 
Salutaris  ” by  Gounod. 

What  renders  “ Rubber  Nose”  so  happy 
in  class  that  he  forgets  all  about  his  lessons? 

A.  Gonzales  left  the  College  for  his  home, 
Cuba,  on  the  fifth  of  April.  He  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  Second  Division  and  conse- 
quently he  is  very  much  missed. 

Second  Division  prides  itself  on  the  pos- 
session of  a real  philosopher. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  on  Second 
Division  whilst  the  election  for  Director  of 
Base  Ball  was  going  on.  Of  the  two  con- 
testants, Bulnes  received  30  votes  whilst 
Schumacher  received  only  18. 

The  sermon  on  Good  Friday  evening  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Father  Doucet. 

The  Vice-President’s  office  has  been 
turned  into  a photograph  gallery. 

It  is  strange,  but  of  all  the  photographs 
taken  one  only  was  bad.  The  camera  broke, 
and  that  whilst  the  faculty  were  having 
their  picture  taken. 

The  questions  debated  by  the  St.  John’s 
Debating  Society  during  the  year  are  as  fol- 
lows: “ Are  strikes  and  trade  unions  bene- 
ficial to  the  working  classes  ? ” Affirma- 
tive, J.  Walsh,  J.  Butler;  negative,  T.  Dunn, 
J.  Halligan.  Decision,  negative.  “ Were 
the  crusades  beneficial  to  society?  ” Affirm- 
ative, J.  Downey,  G.  Leitner;  negative,  T. 
Roche,  G.  Giddings.  Decision,  affirmative. 
“ Should  suffrage  be  made  universal  ? ” 
Affirmative,  W.  Gomm,  D.  O'Dwyer;  nega- 
tive, J.  Murphy,  M.  Enright.  Decision, 
negative.  “ Is  the  profession  of  the  bar 
beneficial  to  society?”  Affirmative,  W. 
Walsh,  J.  Mead;  negative,  P.  Cunniff,  M. 
Lennon.  Decision,  affirmative,  “ Was  the 
American  Revolution  justifiable  ? ” Affirm- 
ative, J.  Halligan,  J.  Dougherty;  negative, 
T.  Roche,  J.  Fawless.  Decision,  negative. 
“Do  standing  armies  contribute  to  national 
prosperity?”  Affirmative,  W.  O’Malley,  L. 
Adams;  negative,  J.  Gordon,  J.  Walsh.  De- 
cision, negative.  “ Should  capital  punish- 
ment be  abolished?”  Affirmative,  F.  Gid- 
dings, G.  Giddings;  negative,  R.  McNamara, 
T.  Dunn.  Decision,  negative.  “ Should 
the  rights  of  women  equal  those  of  men  ? ” 
Affirmative,  W.  Gomm,  W.  Walsh;  nega- 
tive, P.  Halligan,  G.  Leitner.  Decision, 
negative.  “ Was  the  Rebellion  justifiable  ? ” 
Affirmative,  J.  Lawless,  J.  Downey;  nega- 
tive, P.  Lennon,  J Mead.  Decision,  nega- 
tive. We  shall  continue  them  in  our  next 
issue. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL, 


AND 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular 
course. 

German  and  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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WM,  T,  A.  HART, 
Sexton, 

AND 


GENERAL  FURNISHING 


OFFICES; 

Madison  Avenue,  rear  of  the 
Cathedral. 

WAREROOMS: 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  ; re  Connected  by  Telephone. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  308,  39th  ST. 

Wm.  T.  A.  Hart 

ALSO  SUPPLIES 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  ot 

WOOLENS 

Cor.  Broadway  k Grand  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  Improved  instruclion  of  Deaf  Mutes, 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulation  and  Lip  Reading 
taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  I!.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

Francis  C.  Devlin,  A.  M.  James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69.  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  ’80. 


R.  EM.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

Universily  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  -Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish- 
ing to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a large  assort- 
ment of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


LIBRARIES. 

We  have  the  largest,  most  complete,  and  extensive 
assortment  of  books  in  the  United  States  suitable  for 
Libraries,  including  all  the  Catholic  publications,  Amer- 
ican and  foreign,  all  of  which  we  supply  at  publishers’ 
wholesale  prices.  Clergymen  institutions,  and  library 
committees  should  write  to  us  for  estimates  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere.  Orders  solicited. 

D.  fit  J.  SADLIER  fit  CO., 

31  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

EDWIN  R.  OGDEN.  STEPHEN  A.  WALL. 

1.  E.  OGDEN  & CO., 


Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

OFFICES: 

Madison  Ave.  rear  of  the  Cathedral. 
92(J  Sixth  Avenue. 
Warerooins,  67  Prince  Street. 


DEVLIN  & FOX, 

jloptfp  & l.oimHcilotjii  at  | atu 


Temple  Court, 


Residence,  617  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


3—9  Beekman  St„  New  York. 


Manufacturers  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Hame  Clip. 

83  & 85  MECHANIC  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

) M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  POWER 

M.  TRAVIS  A C0„ 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  & Bananas. 
Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 


AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND 

Exchange  on  United  States. 


Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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BRANDES’ 

Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

MEAIiS  AT  ALL  HOURS. 

IT.  E.  Corner  of  42d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


JAS.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE. 


First  Quality  Goods  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house  in  America. 


Baker  & Godwin, 


% 


Printing  House  Islallisfcd  1350. 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  PEINTING. 

Special  Attention  given  to  this  Class  of  Work. 
This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  ^"Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  & GODWIN,  Printers, 


25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St , 

Bet.  Duane  and  .Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

245  & 268  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  13 2d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
r*  ud  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  find  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  In  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

MORENO’S 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4 East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

J ictnres  finiahed  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon, 
Though  for  half  She  price,  he  produces  pictures  i qual  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 

CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO, 

A.  SCHWARTZ  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  & Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

The  Leo  Cigars  & Cheroots 

Are  Smoked  in  all  the  Leading  Colleges  of  the  U.  S. 
Manufactured  of  Pure  Havana  Fillers  and  San  Domingo 
Wrappers,  by  DINGFEUDER  & LIRKO, 
liil  & 41  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

2000  lbs.  TO  THE  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  COAL, 

Yard,  521  A 523  \V.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  & 11th  Aves.,  ' NEW  YORK  CITY, 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  hoard,  tuition, 


Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
nnd  ommercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half-Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President, 
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SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 


OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  tlian  8,000,000  of  the  “No.  1 " sold  annually. 
In  iiO  Nnmlien  : Samples  o f each  for  trial  on  re- 
ceipt of  C cats. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Tailor  fit  Co.,  New  York. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  42d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


C.  H.  MYERS  &,  BRO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 


MIEK  STUCK  A HD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenience  of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEAENS,  Proprietor. 


DONOVAN  & LONDEESAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


SMOKE  THE  BEST! 

KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  grades  of 

OLD  COLDEN  LEAF  . 

and  the  PUREST  RICE  PAPER  in  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  SmokiDg  Tobaccos.  SELECT  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  Caporal  St  James  J^>,  Sweet  Capo- 
ral  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Bros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smoking  Tobacco,  cnt 
expressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BOOKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


James  OlwiiLL,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

oiiWEiiii  ^ ca, 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 


IHK  I INI  faTITUTE. 

A Select,  Frei  ch,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
Ingand  Day  School,  ror  Young  Ladles,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  Madame  Servatios.  It  is  eminently  select. 
French  Is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERTATIUS. 


PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 


Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


FINE  CLOTHING 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 

READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO. 


BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALI 
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TO  REV.  FR.  PACCIARINI,  S.  J. 

There  is  a bloom  that  sweetens  age: 

’Tis  sprung  of  duties  nobly  done. 

As  from  the  chrysalis  is  born 

That  beauteous  lover  of  the  sun  ; 

This  bloom  must  surely  freshen  thee, 

Who  hast  such  fifty  years  now  run. 

— Bkn. 

THE  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  FE.  BASIL 
PACOIARINI,  S.  J. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  last  month  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  Father  Basil  Pacciarini, 
S.  J.,  was  celebrated  at  the  college  by  a full 
holiday  and  a solemn  high  mass  sung  by  the 
.good  Father  himself,  who  had  for  his  assist- 
ants Rev.  Father  Rector,  as  deacon,  and  Fr. 
B.  Sestini,  Prof,  of  Astronomy  at  Woodstock 
College,  Maryland,  as  sub-deacon.  The  other 
assistants  at  the  mass  were:  Mr.  Fagan,  S. 
J.,  and  Mr.  Mullan,  S.  J.,  acolytes,  Mr. 
Wellworth,  S.  J.,  thurifer,  and  Mr.  Quirk, 
S.  J.,  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  sermon,  the  substance  of  which  we 
propose  giving  below,  consisted  of  a brief 
review  of  the  most  noteworthy  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Father  Pacciarini,  delivered  in  a 
simple,  touching  and  eloquent  manner  by 
Rev.  P.  H.  Toner,  S.  J.,  who  was  an  altar 
boy  at  St.  John’s,  Philadelphia,  at  the  time 
that  Father  Pacciarini  was  stationed  there. 

Rev.  Father  Pacciarini  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary to,  1 8 1 6,  in  Umbria,  under  the  shadow 
of  that  Mt.  Alvernia  on  which  St.  Francis 
received  the  impression  of  the  sacred  stig- 
mata; it  was  here  also  that  Father  Pacciarini, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  received  his  vocation 
to  religious  life.  After  the  regular  course  of 
studies  he  entered  the  novitiate  of  St.  Andrea, 
Rome,  in  1834,  at  which  place  he  spent  his 
four  years  of  noviceship  and  juniorate. 
When  he  had  completed  his  three  years  of 
philosophy  at  Rome,  he  was  sent  to  the 
holy  town  of  Loretto,  in  which  is  situated 
the  “ Santa  Casa,”  or  “ House  of  the  Holy 
Family,”  and  here  he  taught  for  five  years. 
From  Loretto  he  went  to  Rome  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology;  but  after  he 
had  spent  one  year  in  this  new  pursuit  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  off  his  studies  on  account 
of  the  revolution,  which,  at  that  time,  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Italy.  Among  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  revolution  may  be  reckon- 
ed the  expulsion  of  many  religious  from  the 


Holy  City  and  Italy,  and  amongst  others 
Father  Pacciarini  was  obliged  to  forsake  his 
native  soil.  He  came  to  America  in  1845, 
where,  at  Georgetown,  he  finished  his  studies 
of  theology,  and  was  ordained  priest.  After 
his  ordination  he  began  his  apostolic  labors 
under  Father  McElroy,  in  Boston.  He  re- 
mained in  Boston  for  one  year  and  then 
made  his  year  of  the  third  probation. 

The  spiritual  labors  of  Father  Pacciarini 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  during  the 
two  years  which  he  spent  laboring  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  in  Charles  County,  Mary- 
land. When  he  had  rendered  himself  dear 
to  his  parishioners,  he  was  ordered  away  to 
Maine.  In  this  State,  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  land  of 
sunshine  and  flowers,  he  suffered  much  from 
the  rigors  of  the  climate  during  the  two 
winters  which  he  spent  among  the  Indians 
of  that  district.  While  he  was  in  this  part 
of  the  country  he  was  obliged  to  witness  in 
silence  and  helplessness  the  cruelties  which 
were  pract  sed  upon  the  person  of  his  be- 
loved friend  and  fellow  laborer,  Father  John 
Bapst,  S.  J. 

Father  Pacciarini  spent  the  following  year 
in  Boston  and  thence  went  to  Philadelphia; 
here  he  so  endeared  himself  to  his  little 
parish  by  his  disinterested,  zealous  kindness 
that  when  he  received  orders  to  go  South  he 
was  obliged  to  break  himself  away  from  his 
fold  in  secret,  for  fear  that  his  flock  would 
not  allow  him  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
riors. 

From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  St.  Marys 
County,  Maryland,  and  there  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  he  found  the  religious  affairs  of 
his  mission  in  a very  embarrassed  state.  For 
twenty  years  he  never  ceased  to  toil  for  the 
salvation  of  the  colored  people  and  of  the 
dejected  farmers,  who  had  once  been  wealthy 
and  opulent,  but  who  had  experienced  a re- 
verse of  fortune  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
late  war.  The  ever  diligent  Father  was 
often  obliged  to  travel  distances  of  forty 
miles  on  horse-back,  through  almost  impas- 
sable forests  and  over  dangerous  roads,  in 
order  to  make  his  sick  calls ; and  sometimes 
on  returning  home  tired  and  almost  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  go  an  equal  distance  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion on  the  same  errand  of  mercy  and  charity. 
At  last  the  strength  of  the  over  zealous 


Father  broke  down  and  he  fell  a victim  to 
the  fatal  fever  which  infests  that  part  of  the 
country  and  from  which  he  had  escaped  for 
so  many  years.  He  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness, but  his  health  was  so  broken  down 
that  he  was  sent  to  Fordham,  where  his 
zeal  is  still  exemplified  in  his  works  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  parishioners  and  for 
many  of  the  surrounding  convents. 

The  speaker  afterwards  drew  several  ob- 
vious lessons  fiom  the  good  Father’s  life, 
stating  “ that  the  life  of  the  apostle  of  God 
is  far  from  being  a wearisome  one  ; that, 
quite  the  contrary,  its  joys  are  manifold  and 
of  that  higher,  purer  sort  that  come  from 
peace  of  soul  with  God  and  man.” 

The  following  Jesuit  fathers  were  present 
to  do  honor  to  Father  Pacciarini  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  jubilee  : Rev.  P.  H.  Toner,  of  New 
Y ork  ; F r.  Blinkinsop,  of  Philadelphia  ; Fr.  B. 
Sestini,  of  Woodstock  College;  Fr.  The- 
baud,  Fr.  Brennan  and  Fr.  Cardella,  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s,  sixteenth  street ; Fr.  Pra- 
chensky,  of  Ward’s  Island;  Fr.  Villiger,  of 
Philadelphia;  Fr.  James  Pye  Neale,  of  St. 
Mary’s  Co.,  Maryland;  Fr.  Merrick,  of  St. 
Lawrence;  Fr.  Durthaller,  Fr.  Blumansaat 
and  F r.  Duranquet,  of  New  York;  Fr.  Sheerin. 
from  Jersey  City. 

Among  the  tributes  of  affection  and  respect 
given  to  Father  Pacciarini,  on  the  day  of  his 
jubilee,  there  was  one  that  deserves  a word 
of  notice  here.  It  consists  of  a little  book 
of  salutations  in  verse,  which  had  been  com- 
posed by  the  members  of  the  English  Bel- 
les-Lettres Class.  The  gift  was  the  more 
acceptable  for  the  fact  that  no  special  ties 
had  existed  between  any  of  the  class  and 
Father  Pacciarini,  as  the  good  Father  him- 
self was  pleased  to  remark  when  the  gift 
was  handed  him. 

In  closing  this  article  we  cannot  do  better 
than  express  to  Father  Pacciarini  our  best 
and  heartiest  wish  that  his  days  upon  earth 
may  continue  to  be  serene  and  happy,  “ad 
multos  annos.”  J.  A.  K„  ’89. 

The  Xavier  Sodality  visited  the  College 
on  the  1 8th  of  May.  They  were  highly 
pleased  with  their  reception  and  the  gentle- 
manly conduct  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  P.  Halpin  paid  a visit  to  his  son  Rev. 
P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  at  the  College  some 
days  ago. 
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MOSES  AS  AN  INSPIRED  WRITER  AND 
LAW-GIVER. 

The  one  great  pursuit  which  to-day  en- 
gages the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  is 
the  study  and  discussion  of  Ancient  and 
Primitive  History.  As  age  after  age  has 
rolled  on,  the  great  past  hidden  for  many 
centuries  has  gradually  become  better 
known,  and  cities  long  buried  in  ruins,  and 
the  very  traces  of  which  had  disappeared 
from  sight,  have  at  last  yielded  up  their 
secrets  to  the  careful  research  of  men  of 
science.  These  great  discoveries  are  a very 
efficient  means  for  determining  many  doubt- 
ful points  in  history,  but  to  the  Christian  they 
are  doubly  important  as  they  corroborate 
the  statements  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the 
Five  Books  of  Moses.  The  infidel  world  of 
to-day  regards  the  Bible  as  merely  a book 
of  fiction  containing  within  it  no  truth  what- 
ever, and  ils  author  as  an  impostor,  whose 
only  object  was  to  deceive  or  delude  by 
narrating  imaginary  wonders.  It  will  now 
be  our  task  to  endeavor  to  ransom  the  Bible 
from  this  calumnious  assertion,  to  show  that 
it  is  both  genuine  and  authentic  and  to  prove, 
from  the  wonderful  truths  which  it  contains, 
that  its  author  must  truly  have  been  in- 
spired. 

A book  is  said  to  be  genuine  when  it  is  the 
work  of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears. 
This  may  be  known,  if  we  have  a constant 
and  uninterrupted  tradition,  asserting  the 
authority  of  the  book,  from  the  very  time 
when  the  book  was  written.  If  this  tradi- 
tion was  handed  down  not  by  a few  but  by 
an  entire  people  whose  civil,  religious  and 
political  institutions  are  based  upon  it,  the 
proof  as  to  its  genuineness  becomes  more 
convincing.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with 
the  Bible.  The  whole  Jewish  nation  from 
the  first  has  ever  considered  the  Bible  as  the 
work  of  Moses,  and  on  it  rested  its  civil, 
political  and  religious  institutions.  More- 
over, the  Bible  could  not  have  been  written 
after  the  time  of  Moses,  since  it  existed  be- 
fore the  schism  of  th’  ten  tribes  and  was  an- 
terior to  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of 
Josue,  the  successor  uf  Moses.  This  fact 
is  readily  proved.  The  ten  tribes  revolted 
against  the  rulers  of  the  nation  and  fell  at 
once  into  schism  and  ido!atry.  Thev  were 
persuaded  from  their  sin  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  Now,  had  they  been  aware  that  the 
Bible  was  not  written  by  Moses,  eagerly 
would  they  have  rejected  it,  condemning  as 
it  did  both  their  schism  and  idolatry,  and  im- 
posing upon  them  severe  restraints.  It  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Josue  as  is  evident  from 
all  the  historic  records  of  the  times  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  law  under  Josue  is  an  ex- 
pression of  what  is  laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

Now  that  we  see  the  works  of  Moses  are 
genuine  and  that  the  traditions  concerning 
the  book  go  back  to  the  very  time  of  Moses, 
can  we  with  safety  accept  the  facts  narrated 
therein  as  authentic,  or  are  we,  as  our  ene- 
mies say,  to  regard  them  as  the  dream  of 
some  flighty  romancer  whose  only  object 
was  to  please  and  captivate  by  narrating 
unrealized  wonders?  If  the  facts  are  au- 
thentic, then  truly  must  the  writer  have 
been  inspired,  or,  if  not,  he  must  have  pos- 
sessed a knowledge  of  science  superior  to  that 
of  the  present  day.  This  inspiration  does 
not  mean  that  the  writer  was  inspired  to 
fnrnish  a code  of  laws  on  geology,  to  tell 
the  exact  position  of  the  earth  with  relation 
to  the  sun  and  the  rest  of  the  planetary 
system,  but  simply  that  it  was  given  to  treat 
of  faith  and  morality;  yet,  as  regards  the 
cosmology  of  Moses,  every  day  facts  are 
proving  it  to  be  in  perfect  agreement  with 


all  true  science.  Cuvier,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  naturalists,  confesses  that  it  must  have 
been  inspired  by  the  author  of  nature;  for 
it  is  something  wonderful  and  surpasses  that 
of  all  other  writers.  The  personal  character 
of  Moses,  his  sincerity,  simplicity  and  dis- 
interestedness all  combine  to  recommend 
him  to  our  confidence.  Never  for  a moment 
does  he  lose  sight  of  the  one  grand  object 
for  which  God  intended  him,  but  always  and 
in  all  things  directs  and  leads  the  chosen 
people  to  honor  and  adore  their  Creator,  and 
preserves  them  from  all  contamination  with 
neighboring  idolaters.  He  always  sets  them 
a good  example,  teaches  them  confidence  in 
God  and  shows  in  all  things  his  hatred 
for  the  worship  of  idols.  He  has  all  the 
characteristics  that  distinguish  a reliable 
author  from  a narrator  of  fiction.  His  style 
is  most  simple  and  without  rhetorical  orna- 
ment; he  states  plain  facts  in  the  plainest 
and  clearest  manner  possible ; it  is  only 
when  exhorting  the  people  to  persevere  in 
good  works  that  his  words  take  higher 
flight.  The  characters  of  those  who  figure 
in  the  events  recorded  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  their  actions.  What  he  says  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  nations  which 
he  discribes  fully  agrees  with  what  is  found 
in  Herodotus,  Hesiod,  Diodorus  and  others; 
and  many  of  his  allusions  are  confirmed  by 
inscriptions  on  Egyptian  monuments  which 
have  lately  been  deciphered.  He  could  not 
have  been  an  impostor,  for  an  impostor 
always  cunningly  pretends  to  be  that  which 
he  really  is  not ; he  flatters  men  in  power  so 
long  as  he  is  unable  to  dispense  with  their 
protection  ; he  puts  on  the  mantle  of  piety 
but  seeks  only  his  own  profit  and  advance- 
ment. None  of  these  characteristics  belong 
to  Moses.  In  his  conduct  he  is  ever  simple 
and  sincere  ; he  neither  flatters  Princes  nor 
courts  the  favor  of  the  rich,  but  severely 
upbraids  both  whenever  they  do  wrong. 
All  his  actions,  as  leader  of  the  chosen 
people,  are  stamped  with  the  seal  of  genuine 
piety  and  true  devotedness  to  the  welfare  of 
his  people  ; he  seeks  neither  his  own  ag- 
grandizement nor  that  of  his  family,  but  on 
the  contrary  his  own  interests  and  those  of 
his  family  are  always  subordinate  to  the 
well-being  of  the  nation  at  large.  No  im- 
postor, whose  object  was  to  please  and  cap- 
tivate, would  have  dared  to  write  as  Moses 
did.  He  would  not  have  recorded  the 
people’s  ingratitude,  their  stubbornness,  their 
rebellions,  or  their  idolatry  without  some 
attempt  at  excuse.  Moses  on  the  contrary 
did  not  spare  himself  or  his  family;  he 
states  the  faults  of  his  brother  Aaron  and 
mentions  his  own  want  of  confidence  when 
the  Jews  murmured  on  account  of  having 
no  water,  and  the  punishment  God  inflicted 
upon  him  of  not  entering  the  promised  land. 
The  other  Jewish  writers,  such  as  Josephus 
and  the  authors  of  the  Talmud,  pass  over 
the  crimes  of  the  father  of  their  nation,  and 
mention  neither  the  incest  of  Juda,  the  sell- 
ing of  Joseph  into  slavery  nor  the  worship- 
ping of  the  golden  calf ; but  Moses  neither 
omits  their  faults  nor  attempts  an  excuse  for 
them,  proving  thereby  his  great  sincerity  and 
love  for  truth.  Moreover,  his  great  antiqui- 
ty places  him  first  among  all  other  writers. 
He  completed  his  book  about  thirty-three 
centuries  ago  and  consequently  the  tradi- 
tions, which  were  then  known  and  which  he 
incorporated  into  his  works,  must  have  been 
most  reliable,  since  there  are  only  a few  links 
of  tradition  between  Adam  and  Moses. 
How  happens  it  then  that  infidel  writers 
strain  every  nerve  in  their  attacks  on  the 
Bible,  and  instead  of  Moses  point  out  as  the 
father  of  history  Herodotus,  who  did  not  hesi- 


tate to  incorporate  in  his  history  fiction  as 
well  as  fact  ? Do  they  reject  the  Bible  be- 
cause they  have  found  it  to  be  false?  They 
reject  it  solely  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  it  contains,  not,  indeed,  because  they 
have  proved  these  miracles  to  he  untrue,  but 
because  the  order  of  nature  is  constant,  they 
say,  and  consequently  excludes  all  possibility 
of  miracles.  We  grant  indeed,  that  the 
order  of  nature  is  constant,  but  this  con- 
stancy does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  since  in  the  fact  of  a miracle, 
nature's  laws  always  remain  the  same,  only 
in  this  particular  case  one  of  the  effects  of 
these  laws  is  suspended.  Infidels,  however, 
must  necessarily  reject  the  Bible,  for,  should 
they  accept  it,  they  must  also  accept  the 
miracles  narrated  therein  ; and  should  they 
accept  the  miracles,  they  must  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  the  Atonement  and  all  the 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  mir- 
aculous events  narrated  by  Moses,  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  whole  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  without  them  this  history  becomes 
unintelligible.  How  could  the  Jews  have 
succeeded  in  leaving  Egypt  unless  the  ten 
plagues  had  afflicted  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country?  How  could  they  have  lived  for 
forty  years  in  the  desert  without  agriculture, 
unless  they  had  been  miraculously  fed  with 
manna?  How  could  Moses  have  persuaded 
the  Jews  that  they  had  passed  safely  through 
the  sea  whilst  Pharaoh  and  his  army  was 
swallowed  up  in  its  waters,  unless  it  actually 
happened  thus  ? Yet  these  facts  are  attested 
not  only  by  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  Jew- 
ish worship  but  also  by  pagan  authors.  For 
Tacitus  in  his  history  states  that  under  the 
reign  of  King  Bocchoris  the  Jews,  led  by 
Moses,  left  Egypt  on  account  of  severe  con- 
tagious diseases.  Furthermore,  the  Jews 
had  a constant  miracle  before  their  eyes  as  a 
proof  of  the  Mosaic  record.  Moses,  on  the 
part  of  God,  commanded  that  every  seventh 
year  the  land  should  lie  fallow  : “ But  if  you 
say  what  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year  if  we 
sow  not  nor  gather  fruits  ? I will  give  you 
my  blessing  the  sixth  year  and  it  shall  yield 
the  fruits  of  three  years;  and  the  eighth 
year  you  shall  sow  and  shall  eat  of  the  old 
fruits  until  the  ninth.”  This  law  was  ob- 
served and  it  was  in  vigor  after  the  captivity; 
and  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  informs 
us  that  the  Jews  obtained  of  the  Romans 
exemption  from  paying  tribute  every  seventh 
year.  Tacitus  also  attests  the  same  fact, 
though,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  this  ob- 
servance, he  attributes  it  to  laziness.  Now 
this  law  could  not  have  been  observed  during 
so  many  centuries  as  it  really  was  it  the 
promise  made  by  Moses  had  not  been  ful- 
filled. It  was  no  natural  thing  to  have  every 
sixth  year  of  the  seven  such  an  abundant 
harvest  as  to  supply  the  fruit  of  three  years. 
Yet  this  was  actually  the  case.  Moreover, 
all  these  miracles  related  by  Moses,  and  on 
account  of  which  infidels  reject  the  Bible, 
are  mentioned  by  other  pagan  writers. 
Achior,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,' relates  all  the  principal  miracles 
recorded  by  Moses;  the  ten  plagues,  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  manna 
with  which  the  Jews  were  fed  in  the  desert. 
Eusebius  cites  the  pagan  author  Mummius, 
who  states  that  Jannes  and  Jambres,  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  Egyptians,  were 
chosen  to  oppose,  by  the  magical  arts  in 
which  they  excelled,  the  wonders  of  Moses. 
Justinius  relates  that  Moses,  fleeing  from 
Egypt,  took  with  him  the  God  of  that  coun- 
try and  that  the  Egyptians  who  pursued  him 
were  compelled  by  a great  storm  to  return 
home.  These  facts  prove  beyond  a doubt 
not  only  the  truthfulness  of  Moses  in  nar- 
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rating  them  but  that  without  them  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  becomes  a riddle  which  no 
one  can  solve.  But  it  is  objected  that  there 
are  errors  in  the  three  copies  of  the  Bible  : 
the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septu- 
agint.  We  admit  that  some  errors  have 
crept  in,  due  no  doubt  to  the  copyists;  but 
surely  it  is  unfair  to  attribute  to  Moses 
what  is  chargeable  only  to  the  copyists. 
These  three  versions,  however,  agree  per- 
fectly in  the  main;  only  when  we  compare 
the  series  of  patriarchs  who  lived  before  and 
after  the  Deluge,  we  find  that  the  versions 
differ.  In  the  Septuagint,  from  Adam  to 
the  Deluge,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  are  generally  recorded  ; in  the 
Hebrew  text  we  have  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  years,  and  the  Samaritan 
gives  only  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seven  years.  From  the  Deluge  to  Abraham, 
the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew versions  is  still  greater,  the  Greek  as- 
signing  more  than  one  thousand  years  and 
the  Hebrew  from  two  hundred  and  ninety 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Samaritan, 
on  this  point,  agrees  pretty  well  with  the 
Greek.  We  have  no  means  of  determining 
which  of  these  readings  is  the  correct  one, 
yet  as  this  error  was  not  due  to  Moses,  and 
as  it  affects  no  doctrine  of  faith,  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  is  not  lessened  by  it.  The  other 
principal  events  recorded  in  Genesis,  such 
as  the  creation  of  man,  the  fall,  the  flood, 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  human  race  over  the  earth 
were  facts  too  remarkable  and  too  intimately 
Concerning  all  the  nations  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten. They  are  facts  which  have  been 
well  proved  by  the  discoveries  of  modern 
times  ; and  the  farther  scientists  push  their 
researches,  the  more  certain  these  facts  be- 
come. When  we  reflect  upon  the  records 
of  the  Bible  and  compare  the  wonders  men- 
tioned thereinkwith  the  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation of  the  rest  of  the  then  existing  races, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  height 
civilization  had  attained  under  the  law  of 
of  Moses.  While  the  rest  of  the  surrounding 
nations  were  sunk  in  Polytheism,  were  bowed 
down  under  the  degrading  yoke  of  immor- 
ality and  were  swayed  by  every  passion  that 
is  common  to  the  human  breast,  the  records 
of  Moses  shine  forth  with  a treatise  on  mor- 
ality and  a knowledge  of  science  that  is  truly 
astonishing.  Whence  did  he  derive  all  this 
knowledge?  Was  it  from  the  records  of 
the  times  ? We  look  in  vain  to  find  its  equal 
there.  Our  only  conclusion  can  be  that  he 
derived  it  solely  from  God  or  else  he  must 
have  so  far  surpassed  his  contemporaries 
that  to  compare  them  with  him  seems  almost 
like  comparing  the  finite  with  the  infinite. 
Truly  must  he  have  been  inspired,  or,  as 
Ampere  says,  he  must  have  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  science  surpassing  even  that 
of  our  time. 

The  Legislation  of  Moses  is  still  more 
wonderful.  We  may  find  in  the  laws  estab- 
lished by  him  many  that  may  seem  to  us  to- 
day unchristian,  but,  before  condemning,  we 
should  remember  to  judge  them  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  they  were 
practised,  and  not  as  if  they  had  been  per- 
fected by  the  light  of  fuller  revelation. 
When  we  compare  them  with  the  laws  of 
the  neighboring  nations  and  reflect  upon  the 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  chosen  people 
from  the  evil  influence  of  immorality  and 
especially  when  we  consider  the  opposition 
which  the  Hebrews  themselves  manifested 
towards  the  Law,  we  must  admit  that  this 
Law  could  have  been  imposed  only  by  Him 
who  for  forty  years  miraculously  fed  them 
with  manna,  who  brought  them  from  the 


land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of  bond- 
age and  could  say,  “ I am  the  Lord  thy  God.” 
Yes,  these  laws  were  truly  of  Divine  institu- 
tion, for  were  they  not  so  the  Jews  would 
never  have  submitted  to  them.  The  many 
defects  which  are  visible  in  the  Mosaic  code 
were  not  the  work  of  Moses.  On  the  con- 
trary, Moses  directed  all  his  ingenuity  to 
eliminate  them,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  nullify  the  defective  laws  immediately 
and  by  one  decree,  since  they  had  existed 
for  centuries  before  his  time  and  were  re- 
garded by  the  chosen  people  as  their  birth- 
right. If  we  regard  the  legislation  of  Moses 
from  his  departure  out  of  Egypt  and  during 
the  sojourn  in  the  desert,  we  cannot  fail  to 
admire  and  extol  his  great  wisdom.  600,000 
people  did  he  lead  into  the  desert  and  there 
for  forty  years,  notwithstandingtheir  different 
inclinations,  the  evil  influence  of  idolatry 
and  immorality,  he  preserved  them  true  to 
God,  formed  them  into  a bold  and  aggressive 
people  and  left  them  in  his  laws  a monu- 
ment which  time  itself  has  failed  to  destroy. 
Age  serves  only  to  strengthen  his  works,  the 
attacks  of  infidelity  and  the  discoveries  of 
ancient  relics  serve  only  to  confirm  them  ; 
and  science  itself  in  its  progress  onward 
agrees  more  and  more  perfectly  with  the 
statements  of  Moses.  Truly,  therefore,  can 
we  say,  that  Moses  was  inspired  and  that  as 
a historian  and  law-giver  he  is  unsurpassed. 

’84. 


THE  LAST  WOBD. 

The. New  York  Sun  for  April  30,  contained 
an  article  on  the  study  of  Greek  which  was  so 
clear  a demonstration  of  the  pratical  utility 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage, that  we  cannot  but  give  a place  in 
our  columns  to  a review  of  at  least  some  of 
its  conclusions  and  the  arguments  on  which 
these  conclusions  are  founded.  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  study  of  Greek  in  our 
colleges  and  universities  maintain  that  its 
place  could  easily  and  with  much  more 
profit  to  the  student  be  supplied  by  an  in- 
creased attention  to  the  inductive  sciences 
and  yet  in  no  instance  have  the  advocates  of 
this  charge  applied  the  inductive  method  of 
investigation  to  the  solution  of  this  import- 
ant problem.  Now,  however,  we  have  the 
results  of  an  inductive  investigation  in 
Prussia,  and  they  prove  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a doubt,  that  notwithstanding  the  numer- 
ous declarations  of  its  opponents  to  the  con- 
trary, the  study  of  Greek  is  of  great  practical 
utility  to  the  student. 

Let  us  see  the  manner  in  which  these  re- 
sults were  obtained.  Some  fifteen  years 
ago  the  advisability  of  making  a certain 
knowledge  of  Greek  a necessity  for  entrance 
into  the  German  universities  was  exhaust- 
ively discussed,  and  the  different  faculties 
almost  unanimously  declared  in  favor  of 
Greek  as  a prerequisite  for  matriculation. 
In  order  to  settle  once  for  all  this  vexed 
question  however,  the  faculties  of  the  Prus- 
sian universities,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  agreed  to 
test  the  matter  by  actual  experiment.  These 
universities  are  situated  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  for  the  carrying  out  of 
such  an  experiment ; for  they  can  draw  their 


students  from  each  of  the  two  classes  of 
schools  that  in  Germany  repre  lent  the  Hel- 
lenic and  non-Hellenic  system  of  education. 
The  former,  the  Gymnasia,  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  our  preparatory  schools  in 
this  country,  the  latter,  the  Realschulen,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  Greek  by  an  increased 
attention  to  Latin,  the  inductive  sciences 
and  the  modern  languages.  The  conditions 
of  the  experiment  will  thus  be  seen  to  have 
been  just  those  that,  as  the  opponents  of 
Greek  asserted,  would  show  the  decided 
superiority  of  the  sciences  and  modern 
languages  over  Hellenic  studies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mind;  and  yet  after  a ten 
years,  impartial  trial  just  the  opposite  result 
has  been  obtained. 

In  1869,  before  the  experiment  had  as  yet 
been  made,  it  was  declared  in  the  report  of  the 
university  of  Berlin  that  “it  has  not  been 
possible  to  find  an  equivalent  for  the  classical 
languages  as  a centre  of  instruction  and 
therefore  the  university  cannot  deem  it  ad- 
visable for  the  State  to  cease  to  require  a 
Gymnasium  training  for  its  future  function- 
aries.” In  1880,  after  the  experiment  had 
been  made,  the  same  conclusion  was  put 
forward,  only  with  more  confidence  on  ac- 
count of  the  confirmation  it  had  received 
from  the  results  of  the  trial.  For  ten  years, 
from  1869  to  1879,  graduates  from  the 
Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  were  allowed  to 
matriculate  side  by  side,  not  in  the  classical 
course,  where  the  students  of  the  Realschu- 
len would  have  been  at  a vast  disadvantage 
on  account  of  their  want  of  Greek,  but  in 
the  scientific  and  academical  departments, 
where,  on  account  of  their  longer  training  in 
the  sciences  and  modern  languages  before 
matriculation,  these  same  students  should 
have  had  a decided  advantage  over  their 
fellow  students  from  the  Gymnasia.  The 
result  was  that  the  professors  in  these  de- 
partments unanimously  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  the  students  from  the  latter 
over  those  from  the  former.  The  professors 
of  higher  mathematics  give,  as  their  verdict 
in  the  matter,  that  “ in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
less  time  is  devoted  to  this  branch  in  the 
Gymnasia  than  in  the  Realschulen,  the 
students  prepared  by  the  former  are  never- 
theless superior  to  their  fellow-students  from 
the  latter  in  scientific  impulse  and  appre- 
hension, and  in  capacity  for  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  sciences  ;”  and  the  director 
of  the  astronomical  department  declares 
that  although  the  students  from  the 
Realschulen  are  “ at  first  perhaps  better  in- 
formed and  more  apt  than  those  from  the 
Gymnasia,  they  cannot  in  the  end  bear 
comparison  with  the  latter.”  In  Chemistry 
the  students  from  the  Realschulen  “ in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  already  conversant 
with  a large  number  of  facts,  outrank,  as 
a rule,  the  students  from  the  Gymnasia 
during  the  experimental  exercises  of  the 
first  semester ; but  the  relation  is  soon  re- 
versed, and,  given  equal  abilities,  the  latter 
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almost  always  carry  off  the  honors  in  the 
end.”  In  the  descriptive  natural  sciences, 
the  instructors  could  not  make  clear  the 
meaning  of  terms  borrowed  from  the  Greek; 
and  found  that  even  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  modern  languages  the  students  of  the 
Realschulen  were  seriously  deficient  when 
compared  with  those  from  the  Gymnasia, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more  than 
twice  as  much  time  was  devoted  to  these 
languages  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
Only  one  professor  of  science  declared  that 
he  found  no  difference  between  the  two 
classes  and  he  had  to  deal  only  with  the 
picked  men  from  the  Realschulen,  and  even 
he  is  forced  to  admit  that  they  “ often  evince 
less  cleverness  and  more  dullness  in  compre- 
hending and  expressing  again  what  they 
have  heard.”  In  French,  although  at  the 
Realschulen,  as  we  have  said  before,  twice  as 
much  time  is  devoted  to  this  language  as  at 
the  Gymnasia,  the  instructors  find  no  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  students 
from  the  two  institutions.  In  English,  how- 
ever, “ the  want  of  a knowledge  of  Greek 
w;  s felt,”  and  in  the  German  language  and 
literature  the  Gymnasiasts  came  out  far 
ahead  of  their  fellows  from  the  Realschu- 
len. 

After  the  results  of  this  long  im- 
partial trial  of  the  two  systems  of  educa- 
tion, the  Hellenic  and  the  non-Hellenic— 
for  it  is  the  absence  of  Greek  that  par- 
ticularly distinguishes  the  Realschulen  from 
the  Gymnasia — the  question  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  continuing  the  study  of  Greek  in 
the  curriculum  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties seems  to  us  to  be  definitely  settled  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  adopt  as  final  the  con- 
clusion announced  by  Prof.  Hoffman  in 
1880,  in  his  inaugural  address  when  as- 
suming the  rectorship  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  : “ All  efforts  to  find  a substitute  for 
the  classical  languages,  whether  in  mathe- 
matics, the  modern  languages  or  the  natural 
sciences,  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful  ; 
after  long  and  vain  search  we  always  come 
back  finally  to  the  result  of  centuries  of  ex- 
perience that  the  surest  instrument  that  can 
be  used  in  training  the  mind  of  youth  is 
given  us  in  the  study  of  the  languages,  the 
literature  and  the  works  of  art  of  classical 
antiquity.” 


Among  the  visitors  we  notice  the  names 
of  Rev.  Father  Boursaud,  S.J.,  Mr.  P.  Keily, 
architect,  Mr.  F.  Uowley,  ’83,  Mr.  Frank 
Gearon,  Mr.  A.  Thorndike,  Mr.  Felix  Cava- 
nagh,  Mr.  John  Quinn,  Mr.  H.  Quinn,  Mr. 
Frank  Reilly,  Mr.  John  Aspell,  Mr.  Ed. 
Aspell,  Mr.  H.  Connolly. 

Mr.  J.  Dougherty,  who  took  the  philoso- 
phy medal  at  this  College  some  years  ago, 
paid  us  a visit  on  the  18th. 

L.  Donahue,  L.  Haffin,  ’75.  J-  Kenelly,  ’82, 
also  visited  the  College  on  the  1 8th. 


MAY  DAY. 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day’s  harbinger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her  . 

The  flow’ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  pale  primrose. 

Hail  bounteous  May  ! that  doth  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  both  boast  thy  blessing  ! 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song 

And  welcome  thee  and  wish  thee  long. — Milton. 

lk  Ye  lads  and  lasses,  all  to-day 

To  Finglas  let  us  haste  away; 

With  hearts  so  light  and  dresses  gay, 

To  dance  around  the  May-pole.” 

In  the  course  of  one  of  my  rambling  ex- 
cursions through  Old  England,  I chanced 
upon  a quaint,  old-fashioned  little  town, 
nestling  at  the  base  of  a chain  of  hills  which 
seemed  to  rise  and  fall  on  the  undulating 
landscape  like  the  swelling  and  heaving  of  the 
sea  in  a summer  gale. 

The  town  lay  far  remote  from  the  coach 
roads  which  wind  through  the  fresh  and  ver- 
dant country  like  silver  streams  meandering 
along  through  grassy  banks,  till  finally  they 
disappear,  coiling  away  in  the  far  distance  like 
silver  threads.  An  air  of  peace  and  quiet 
repose  hung  over  the  thatched  cottages  of 
that  simple  people  whose  rustic  manners  and 
old  time  customs  had  lost  none  of  that  primi- 
tive simplicity  which  appears  so  charming  in 
our  modern  days. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  already  clos- 
ing in  around  as  I sought  the  only  inn  which 
the  hamlet  boasted,  where  without  much 
difficulty  I prevailed  upon  mine  kindly  host  to 
extend  me  shelter  for  the  night. 

When  I awoke  the  birds  were  singing  at 
my  window,  and  the  rosy  beams  of  morning 
stole  in  between  the  half  closed  shutters  dis- 
pelling the  shadows  of  the  room  and  playing 
about  the  antique  furniture,  carved  in  fan- 
tastic shapes  and  designs.  As  I lay  there 
in  bed,  I fell  into  a state  of  dreamy  reverie, 
in  which  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  I 
dreamed  pleasant  dreams,  conscious  the 
while  of  the  brightness  and  freshness  of  the 
morning.  But  the  sound  of  music  coming  in 
from  below  crept  in  upon  my  senses,  scatter- 
ing my  dreams  to  the  winds  and  rousing  me 
to  full  consciousness. 

On  going  below  I found  the  place  agog 
with  excitement  and  noise,  for  the  villagers, 
clad  in  their  holiday  attire,  were  marching 
from  the  woods  bearing  flowers  and  branches, 
especially  those  of  the  hawthorn,  thick  with 
beautiful  and  fragrant  blossoms.  Full  of 
fun  and  frolic  in  “ bringing  home  the  May,” 
as  the  ceremony  was  termed,  they  came  along 
the  street  headed  by  a band  of  rural  music, 
distributing  the  flowers  and  decorating  each 
door  and  window  with  the  branches. 

Later  in  the  day  I went  forth  upon  the 
green,  where  the  May-pole,  hung  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers  and  gay  with  streamers, 
rose  aloft  over  the  town.  Embowered  in  the 
recess  of  a sylvan  dell  sat  the  May  Queen,  a 
rustic  beauty  crowned  with  a wreath  of 


beautiful  wild  flowers  ; and  here  she  held  her 
court,  receiving  with  becoming  grace  the 
homage  of  her  devoted  subjects.  Booths 
and  stalls  were  set  up  in  all  directions  while 
a tempting  array  of  articles  were  displayed 
to  excite  the  longings  of  the  lasses  and  charm 
the  silver  from  the  country  swains  ; and  anon 
the  young  men  of  the  village  assembled 

“ While  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round.” 

Towards  evening  was  celebrated  a dance 
around  the  May-pole,  in  which  all  the  lads 
and  lasses  participated,  while  their  buoyant 
spirits  gave  vent  to  shouts  of  mirth  and 
shrieks  of  laughter,  which  floated  harmoni- 
ously out  upon  the  evening  breeze.  Then 
as  the  dusky  shades  of  twilight  fell  around 
they  separated  and  joyfully  departed  for 
their  homes,  filled  with  the  feelings  of  grati- 
fied hearts  and  with  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  the  First  of  May. 

This  custom  of  celebrating  the  May-pole 
festivities  seems  to  have  come  to  us  from 
ancient  India  and  Egypt;  and  as  a confirma- 
tion of  this  we  cite  the  words  of  Major 
Archer  in  his  Travels  in  Upper  India  (1833). 

He  arrived  at  an  Indian  town  after  the 
festivities  were  over,  but  the  May-pole 'still 
remained.  “The  occasion,”  says  he,  “ was 
one  of  festivity,  for  all  had  strings  of  flowers 
about  their  heads  and  they  spoke  of  the 
matter  as  one  of  great  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
May-day  customs  combine  a legacy  of  the 
ancient  pagan  worship  of  the  East,  with  the 
purer  and  more  poetical  of  civilization  under 
the  beauty,  freshness  and  natural  impulses 
of  the  Spring  season.” 

We  concur  with  Washington  Irving  when 
he  says  he  regards  most  highly  "every  cus- 
tom that  tends  to  infuse  poetical  feelings 
into  the  people,  and  to  sweeten  and  soften 
the  rudeness  of  rustic  manners,  without  de- 
stroying their  simplicity.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the 
decline  of  this  happy  simplicity  that  the  de- 
cline of  the  custom  may  be  traced,  and  the 
rural  dance  on  the  green  and  the  homely  May- 
day  pageant  have  gradually  disappeared  in 
proportion  as  the  peasantry  has  become  arti- 
ficial in  their  pleasures  and  too  knowing  for 
simple  enjoyment.  Some  attempts,  indeed, 
have  been  made  of  late  years  by  men  of  both 
taste  and  learning,  to  rally  back  the  popular 
feeling  to  these  standards  of  simplicity,  but 
the  time  has  gone  by;  the.  feeling  has 
become  chilled  by  habits  of  gain  and  traffic  ; 
the  country  apes  the  manners  of  the  town, 
and  little  is  heard  of  May-day  at  present, 
except  from  the  lamentations  of  authors  who 
sigh  after  it  from  among  the  brick  walls  of 
the  city.”  ’86. 


We  have  received  the  following  exchanges; 
Georgetown  College  Journal , St.  Mary's 
Sentinel,  Hamilton  College  Monthly,  Cath- 
olic Fireside,  St.  Viateur's  College  Journal, 
Amateur  Athlete,  Purdue  Student,  Varsity, 
Niagara  Index,  Deaf  Mute,  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic,  Richmond  College  Messenger, 
Chaddock,  College  Review. 
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A MUSING. 

Weather!  What  a world  of  fancies  the 
very  mention  of  the  name  brings  up  before 
us.  The  bright,  pleasant,  summer  weather, 
when  all  is  smile  and  sunshine.  How  beau- 
tiful, how  exhilerating  ! The  ground  car- 
peted with  green  velvet  grass,  and  the  long, 
golden  grain  swayed  gently  to  and  fro  by  the 
perfumed  breath  of  the  zephyrs.  The  fruit 
trees  groaning  and  bending  to  the  ground 
beneath  their  juicy  burden,  and  the  balmy 
air  filled  with  the  chirp  and  twitter  of  the 
joyous  birds.  The  cattle  browsing  lazily 
upon  the  hill-side  and  the  unstabled  steed 
prancing  madly  across  the  new-mown  fields. 
The  gabbling  geese  floating  gracefully  along 
on  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  tiny  pool ; and 
the  shouts  and  peals  of  laughter  that  are 
wafted  to  our  ears  from  over  fields  and 
meadow  lands,  when  looking  we  behold  : 
“The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from 
school.”  And,  over  and  above  all,  as  if  to 
complete  this  most  beautiful  picture  of  joy 
and  happiness,  shines  down,  with  increased 
splendor,  the  glorious  summer  sun.  Every- 
one is  happy  and  content,  from  the  banker 
in  his  counting-house  to  the  blacksmith  at 
his  forge.  Nature  decks  herself  out  in  her 
most  bewitching  colors  and  summer  reigns 
supreme. 

11  How  sweet  the  summer  gales  of  night 
That  blow  when  all  is  peaceful  round, 

As  if  some  spirit’s  downy  flight 

Swept  silent  through  the  blue  profound.” 

Such  is  the  influence  of  bright  cheerful 
weather. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture, 
the  gloomy  side.  The  damp,  drizzly, 
dreary,  rainy  weather  has  set  in.  Pour,  pour, 
pour,  and  patter,  patter,  patter  goes  the  rain 
until  we  begin  to  wonder  when  the  bright 
days  will  again  return.  The  streets  are  de- 
serted, with  the  exception  of  here  and  there 
a lonely  wayfarer  rushing  past,  drenched 
through  and  through  by  the  merciless  rain. 
The  street  lamps  throw  out  their  lurid  glare, 
as  if  they  were  bemoaning  their  unhappy  lot. 
The  very  hackmen  have  disappeared  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  their  comfortable  homes.  The 
feathered  tribe,  despite  their  warm  covering, 
crouch  together  in  their  nooks  to  keep  away 
the  cold.  Everyone  and  everything  is  de- 
pressed ; and,  to  add  to  the  discomfort,  a 
heavy  fog  hangs  over  all. 

But,  then,  we  soon  enter  into  the  season 
of  “ Hoary  Frosts,”  and  “ Frosty  Sunshine.” 
Snow,  snow,  snow,  all  day  long  until  the 
earth  is  wrapped  in  a spotless  mantle  of 
white.  Flake  after  flake  rushes  down,  and 
hurl  themselves  one  against  the  other  in 
maddening  sport.  The  very  air  is  filled  with 
floating  sounds  of  joy  and  laughter.  The 
little  snow  bird  hops  in  at  the  window  and 
eats  the  crumbs  on  the  floor.  The  tall,  ma- 
jestic elms  stand  forth,  draped  in  their  win- 
ter garb.  The  merry  jingle  of  the  sleigh- 
bells  resound  aloud  through  the  clear  frosty 
air  and  gladdens  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  it. 


Crowds  of  people  are  hurrying  through  the 
streets,  their  faces  beaming  with  pleasure 
and  good-will.  The  very  dogs  jump  up 
and  snap  at  the  eddying  crystals  which  dash 
in  their  faces,  and  tumbling  and  tossing 
about  in  the  snow  they  give  vent  to  their 
happiness  in  fitful  barks.  Everything  is  in 
keeping  with  the  general  joyousness  that 
prevails. 

“ December  hung  her  glittering  roof, 

Of  frosty  sunshine  o’er  the  earth, 

The  streamers  danced  across  the  night 
Like  angels  in  a troop  of  mirth.” 

EXEGI  MONUMENTUM. 

(Lib.  iii  ; Cap.  xxx.) 

More  lasting  than  the  brazen  forms  of  men, 

Yea,  loftier  than  the  term  of  eagle’s  flight, 

These  tombs  of  ancient  kings,  where  human  ken 
Grows  dazed  to  scan  the  dim-conjectured  height. 
A monument  I’ve  raised,  which  neither  rain, 

With  constant  gnawing  drops  can  e’er  destroy, 

Nor  feeble  winds,  by  Aeolus  urged  amain, 

Nor  countless  years  that  countless  worlds  enjoy. 

I shall  not  wholly  die;  nor  all  her  own 
Shall  Libitina  claim  me  in  cold  death; 

Rut  ever  fresh  enshrined  on  mem’ry’s  throne 
My  name  shall  live  while  Rome  contains  a breath. 
Able  in  song,  a wight  of  humble  birth, 

Where  arid  tracts  claim  Daunus  for  their  king, 
And  where  Ofanto  shouts  in  bois’trous  mirth, 

And  rustic  subjects  humble  homage  bring. 

I shall  be  named  the  first  who  Grecian  song 
In  Latin  measures  dressed.  Prepare,  O,  Muse  ! 
And,  ever  gracious,  let  thy  hand-maids  throng 
To  wreathe  the  prize  that  lyric  poets  choose  ! 

— Belles  Lettres. 

CHAELES  O’CONOK. 

Charles  O'Conor  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1804,  of  Irish  parents.  His  father,  though 
at  one  time  a wealthy  man,  lost  his  fortune, 
and,  consequently,  Charles  received  only  a 
common  school  education.  He  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  and  rose  so 
rapidly  in  his  profession  that  America  soon 
counted  him  among  her  first  lawyers. 
Attention  to  his  great  ability  was  fisrt  at- 
tracted by  his  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  1829.  The  case  was  that  of  Divver 
against  McLoughlin ; and  from  that  time 
forth  O’Conor  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  his  profession.  Among  the 
many  noteworthy  cases  in  which  he  was  the 
prominent  figure,  may  be  mentioned  the 
slave  case  in  1835  ; the  Lispenard  will  case, 
1843;  the  Forest  divorce  case,  1851;  the 
Mason  will  case,  1853;  the  Lemmon  slave 
case,  1856;  the  Parish  will  case,  1862;  the 
prosecution  of  Tweed,  1873;  the  protracted 
litigation  in  the  Jummel  will  case;  and  the 
defence  of  Frank  Walworth,  on  trial  for  the 
murder  of  his  father,  Mansfield  Walworth. 
His  last  active  work  was  as  referee  in  the 
Heath-Ingersoll  case ; and  it  plainly  shows 
what  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  justice 
must  have  been,  when,  after  employing  all 
his  energies  in  the  prosecution  which  sent 
Ingersoll  to  the  State  prison,  he  was  chosen 
arbiter  in  the  above  named  case.  In  the 
Tweed  cases  Mr.  O'Conor  was  the  able 
second  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  through  whose 
indomitable  perseverance  Tweed  was  un- 


earthed. In  the  famous  Forest  divorce  case 
Mr.  O’Conor  had  John  Van  Buren  for  his 
opponent,  and  secured  an  honorable  vindi- 
cation for  Mrs.  Forest.  In  the  celebrated 
murder  trial  of  the  People  vs.  Polly  Bodine. 
indicted  for  murder  on  Staten  Island, 
O’Conor  did  grand  and  memorable  work. 
That  he  was  an  upright  advocate  who  fear- 
ed no  court,  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts 
of  the  celebrated  case  of  the  People  vs.  Levi 
Harris.  The  culprit  was  indicted  for  for- 
gery, and  was  tried  before  the  late  Judge 
John  W.  Edmonds,  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Judge  Edmonds  was  convinced  that  there 
was  no  case  against  the  accused,  and  tried 
to  induce  District  Attorney  McKeon  to  con- 
sent to  a nolle  proscqiii.  O'Conor,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  court,  induced  \ cKeon  to  de- 
mand the  right  of  going  to  the  jury,  and  the 
result  was  a disagreement,  which,  as  he  rep- 
resented private  prosecutors,  was  a sub- 
stantial victory  for  O’Conor.  Another  of 
his  famous  cases  was  that  against  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  for  not  protecting  the 
ship  of  a friendly  power,  when  the  privateer 
General  Armstrong,  was.  destroyed  in  the 
harbor  of  Fayal,  after  a vain  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  a British  squadron,  to  capture  her. 
O’Conor  was  idolized  by  the  democrats,  but 
was  never  desirous  of  public  office,  and  re- 
fused many  offers  of  it  from  his  party.  He 
consented  to  act  as  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  New  York,  under  President 
Pierce  ; was  a member  of  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Conventions  of  1846  and  1864); 
and  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in 
1872  by  the  Labor  Reform  Convention  of 
Philadelphia,  but  declined.  He  was  also 
nominated  by  the  Bourbon  Democracy  at 
Louisville,  and  declined;  from  earnest  ad- 
mirers and  friends,  however,  he  received 
2 1 , 5 59  votes  for  President.  Though  looked 
upon  by  the  Democrats  as  one  of  their  shin- 
ing lights,  Mr.  O’Conor  generally  found  him- 
self in  opposition  to  their  platforms — be- 
cause he  was  a man  of  principle.  He  was 
fearlessly  honest  in  all  things,  and  no  matter 
who  his  client,  he  earnestly  brought  his 
wealth  of  learning  and  research  to  bear  on 
his  case.  He  was  a powerful  advocate,  a 
profound  jurist,  a model  lawyer,  a good 
Catholic.  His  keen  insight,  his  ready  and 
vigorous  grasp  of  facts,  his  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple and  duty,  his  strength  of  character  and 
his  dignified  bearing,  all  conspired  to  make 
him  one  of  the  most  justly  admired  and  cele- 
brated men  of  his  day.  He  may  not  have 
been  a great  orator,  he  may  not  have  been 
a Webster,  a Choate,  or  an  Evarts,  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  his  fame  is  no  less 
universal.  Consistency  of  thought  and 
action  was  a jewel  that  he  valued  more  than 
public  honors,  and  there  is  not  a corner  of 
the  Republic  that  does  not  feel  profound 
regret  for  the  loss  of  so  great  and  good  a 
man.  He  was  an  honor  to  the  American 
bar  and  the  example  of  his  praiseworthy  life 
is  well  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  members 
of  the  profession  he  adorned.  C. 
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CHARITY. 

Among  the  visitors  at  the  College  on  April 
23d,  was  Rev.  James  P.  Neale,  S.  J.,  Mission- 
ary for  the  colored  people  in  Southern  Mary- 
land. Father  Neale’s  mission  is  a most 
arduous  one,  both  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  district  it  includes  and  of  the  very  needy 
condition  of  the  people  composing  it.  The 
good  Father  at  present  is  trying  very  earnest- 
ly to  better  the  condition  of  things  among  his 
flock,  but  finds  himself  most  sadly  impeded 
by  a lack  of  money.  For  this  reason  he 
trustingly  calls  on  all  the  charitably-minded 
to  help  him  in  some  little  way,  and  we  gladly 
recommend  this  well-deserving  cause  to  the 
notice  of  students  and  friends.  Any  contri- 
bution may  be  sent  to  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin, 
S.  J.,  Vice-President,  by  whom  it  will  be  for- 
warded to  Fr.  Neale.  The  Monthly  will 
head  a list  of  offerings  with  a respectable  sum. 
How  many  will  follow? 


THE  SODALITY  CHAPEL. 

Sunday,  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  was 
a memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  the  Sodal- 
ity of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at  St.  John’s.  For 
three  weeks  past  there  had  been  no  regular 


meeting  of  the  Sodalists,  and  rumors  were 
rife  that  extensive  improvements  were  being 
made  in  the  chapel.  We  were  little  prepar- 
ed, however,  for  the  complete  transforma- 
tion which  had  taken  place  and  which  met 
our  eyes  as  we  filed  slowly  into  the  chapel 
on  that  Sunday  morning.  In  honor  of  the 
occasion  solemn  high  mass  was  celebrated 
by  Rev.  Fr.  Dealy,  S.  J.;  Fr.  O’Reilly,  S.  J., 
acting  as  deacon,  and  Mr.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  as 
sub-deacon.  Bordese’s  Messe  Solemielle  was 
sung  by  the  Sodality  choir,  and  after  the 
mass,  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  gave  a few  reminis- 
cences of  the  past  history  of  the  chapel.  He 
began  his  remarks  by  saying  that  the  occa- 
sion recalled  many  thoughts  of  the  past  to 
his  mind  and  awakened  many  feelings  in 
his  heart.  In  this  chapel,  he  said,  Cardinal 
McCloskey,  the  first  President  of  the  college 
had  directed  the  first  Sodality.  After  him 
Archbishop  Bayley  was  director  for  some 
years,  and  into  his  hands  Fr.  Dealy  himself 
had  made  his  act  of  consecration  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  In  this  same  chapel  Bishop 
McFarland,  the  first  bishop  of  Hartford, 
Bishop  Conroy  and  many  others,  priests, 
lawyers,  doctors  and  merchants,  had  prayed 
and  made  their  meek  appeals  to  God.  By- 
means  of  this  Sodality  they  were  enabled  to 
look  future  days  in  the  face  and  to  determine 
what  walks  of  life  to  choose;  and  after  they 
had  determined  their  vocations,  it  was  here 
that  they  prayed  for  strength  to  follow  them, 
here  more  than  elsewhere,  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  piety  and  sanctity  that 
stood  them  in  such  good  stead  in  all  their 
after  life.  In  conclusion,  Fr.  Rector  said 
that  he  hoped  all  would  unite  their 
prayers  with  his  for  the  intention  of  him 
whose  kindness  and  zeal  permitted  us  to 
glory  in  the  possession  of  so  beautiful  a 
place  of  devotion.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  it  is  to  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  S.  J.,  our 
Reverend  director,  that  we  are  indebted,  and 
we  hope  that  the  Sodalists,  one  and  all,  will 
show,  in  deed,  that  appreciation  of  his  latest 
act  of  kindness  which  they  certainly  must 
feel  at  heart. 

The  chapel  is  in  very  truth  a work  of  art, 
great  taste  having  been  displayed  in  the  se- 
lection of  both  color  and  design.  The  floor 
is  of  oiled  Georgia-pine ; the  seats  are  made 
of  ash,  perforated  and  shellaced ; the  ceil- 
ings and  walls  are  tastefully  hung  in  rich 
gold  paper ; the  dado  is  about  three  feet 
high  and  is  much  darker  than  the  main  body 
of  paper;  the  frieze  is  also  rather  dark  and 
is  set  off  by  a narrow  strip  of  gold  moulding 
running  immediately  beneath  it ; the  whole 
is  softened  by  the  mellow  and  various  hued 
light  diffused  through  the  beautiful  stained 
glass  windows;  these  windows  are  gothic 
in  design  and  their  coloring  accords  admir- 
ably with  the  other  decorations  ; their  beauty 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  numerous  roundels 
which  are  set  in  the  margin  and  thus  form  a 
brilliant  border ; the  window  in  the  sanctu- 
ary is  particuiarly  striking  and  impressive  ; 


upon  it  there  is  a representation  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  whose 
features  beam  forth  most  sweet  and  pathetic. 
The  windows  add  a special  beauty  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  chapel  and  help 
not  a little  to  devotion  of  spirit,  the  sombre 
reflections  lending  a solemn  quiet,  well 
suited  to  a place  of  meditation  and  prayer. 

Perhaps,  upon  entering  the  chapel,  our 
notice  is  first  attracted  to  the  holy  water  font. 
It  is  a statue  of  a little  angel  who  stands 
upon  a bronze  pedestal  and  supports  a scal- 
lop shell  containing  the  holy  water  above 
his  head.  The  brass  chandelier  is  an  object 
at  once  delicate  and  costly,  while  the  crystal 
sanctuary  lamp  is  something  unique  of  its 
kind.  Of  the  altar  we  have  as  yet  said 
nothing,  and  we  still  feel  some  hesitation  in 
attempting  a description  of  it.  It  is  made 
of  butter-nut  wood  shellaced  and  is  of  gothic 
design  ; it  is  elaborately  carved  and  chased 
and  highly  decorated  with  gold  and  bronze; 
moreover,  it  is,  here  and  there,  set  off  by  a 
touch  of  delicate  blue  ; in  front  and  in  the 
centre,  a little  above  the  predella,  is  an 
Agnus  Dei,  resting  upon  the  book  with  the 
Seven  Seals.  It  is  carved  from  wood  and 
painted  in  natural  colors ; the  reredos  of  the 
altar  is  very  noticeable  for  its  majestic  ap- 
pearance which  is  due  to  its  graceful,  taper- 
ing pinnacles ; there  is  a richly  carved 
canopy  over  the  tabernacle,  beneath  which 
is  a statue  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  with  the 
infant  Jesus  in  her  arms;  it  is  from  the  ate- 
lier of  Froc  Robert,  of  Paris;  the  face  of 
the  little  infant  is  the  very  type  of  innocence 
and  purity  and  that  of  Our  Lady  looks  down 
full  of  gentle  sweetness  ; the  coloring  is  soft 
and  harmonizes  well  with  the  wood  color  of 
the  altar;  the  tall  brass  candlesticks  are  of 
neat  design,  as  are  also  a pair  of  costly  brass 
vases,  which  are  the  gift  of  a friend  ; the 
tabernacle  is  lined  with  white  silk  and  satin, 
wrought  with  gold  ; a handsomely  worked 
cover  for  the  altar  cloth  is  the  gift  of  another 
kind  friend  ; a heavy  velvet  carpet  covers  the 
predella  and  floor  about  the  altar. 

Surrounded  as  we  thus  are  with  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful,  that  is  inspiring, 
everything  in  fact  that  is  naturally  sugges- 
tive of  a spirit  of  devotion,  may  we  not  hope 
that  all  the  Sodalists  of  St.John’s  may  im- 
bibe new  ardor  of  spirit  in  their  devotions 
to  Our  Lady,  whose  clients  they  propose 
themselves  to  be,  and  by  their  good  example 
spur  on  others  to  consecrate  their  lives  to 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God. 

SODALIST. 


A TRIBUTE. 

Fain  would  I in  more  poetic  strains 
relate  the  deed  whereof  my  dull  prosaic  pen 
will  speak;  fain  would  I in  characters  of 
burnished  gold  record  it  on  the  gem- 
studded  vault  of  yon  azure  covering ; yet  do 
I me  console  that  not  to  those  of  high  de- 
gree is  always  given  to  sing  the  praises  of 
the  mighty  and  the  brave.  Come  thou,  O 
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inspiring  genius  of  the  quill  driver,  light  on 
the  tip-most  top  of  my  unparnassian  pen 
and  cause  to  run  therefrom  the  just  praises 
of  valor.  Yes,  valor  is  the  subject  of  my 
story  ; not  the  deep-dyed  and  gory  valor  of 
the  hero  of  the  five  ceni  novel,  wherein 
Claude  rushes  into  the  midst  of  twenty- 
three  savages  and  after  stabbing  them  once, 
twice,  thrice,  to  the  heart,  with  a victorious 
cry,  (the  stabbing  was  done  with  a glittering 
dagger,  not  with  a victorious  cry),  bears  her 
fainting  form  high  up  the  rocky  precipice 
etc.,  etc.,  no  not  such  valor  do  I speak  of, 
but  valor  pure  and  simple,  beau  ideal  valor, 
not  displayed  for  self  laudation  but  hidden 
under  the  bushel  of  modesty  and  caring 
nought  for  the  lauds  of  this  cold,  cold  world. 
Yes,  upon  me  has  devolved  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  removing  that  bushel.  High  into 
the  air  will  I send  it  and  may  it  never  more 
obscure  the  glory  of  our  hero’s  name  by  its 
umbrageous  presence.  We  proceed  to  re- 


The  treasurer’s  brow  was  sad  and  the 
Treasurer’s  speech  was  low, 

And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  gate, 

And  darkly  at  the  foe. 

The  “beat  ” will  be  upon  me, 

Before  the  “cop”  gets  here. 

And  if  he  should  get  inside  free, ? 

“Ticket,  please”  Thus  spoke  our  treasurer. 
Meanwhile  the  storm  brewed.  Like  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  came  back  the  response — 
“Ticket?  / never  pay !”  Was  our  modern 
Ajax  scared?  Did  he  take  water?  Not 
so ! The  roar  of  a single  ocean  could 
never  force  him  to  take  water.  He  never 
takes  it.  Bracing  himself  for  the  final 
struggle — for  he  said  it  was  the  inevitable — 
with  a voice  full  of  the  calmer  kind  of 
calmness,  he  delivered  himself  as  follows  : 
“ Avaunt,  thou  dead  head  ! Without  a 
ticket  this  gate  thou  canst  not  pass  ! ” A 
casual  observer  would  not  notice  the  subtle 
force  of  this  remark  ; but  behind  it  never- 
theless, was  the  quintessence  of  concen- 
trated energy.  The  foe  advanced.  In  the 
neighboring  fields  the  itinerant  billy  goat 
nibbled  the  festive  oyster-can  ; the  irrepres- 
sible small  boy  peeked  with  longing  eye 
through  the  kindly  knot-holes  in  the  fence; 
the  hum  of  the  distant  city  broke  upon  the 
ear  like  the  last  wail  of  a fog  horn  on  a 
frosty  morning  ; the  great  tail  of  the  uni- 
verse seemed  to  have  stopped  wagging ; 
the  pulse  of  nature  was  hushed  in  stilly 
quietude.  While  nature  was  carrying  on  as 
above  described,  the  stranger  was  making 
things  interesting  for  our  treasurer.  Shakes- 
peare says  : “ The  better  part  of  valor  is  dis- 
cretion.” Here  is  where  our  hero  showed 
his  knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  ex- 
ecuting his  tenth  lap  around  the  ticket 
' office,  the  stranger  in  hot  pursuit,  when 
i suddenly  a blue  coated  policeman  appeared 
; upon  the  scene.  With  a cry  of  “ I am 
| saved,”  he  turned  upon  his  pursuer  and 
delivered  him  over  to  the  policeman.  Thus 
was  saved  the  enactment  of  an  awful 
tragedy ; thus  was  our  treasurer’s  hands 
freed  from  blood.  What  might  he  not  have 
done,  when  by  his  pedestrian  tactics  he  had 
exhausted  his  fleeing  victim.  We  draw  the 
veil.  Sing  out  ye  tongues  of  future  genera- 
tions of  Fordham  boys  ! Give  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  high  born  valor,  and  upon 
i)  each  succeeding  anniversary  of  that  day’s 
\ conquest,  let  the  halls  of  old  St.  John’s  give 
‘ back  the  echo  of  your  chorused  voices. 

Granu  Wale. 


BASE  BALL. 

' Our  club  met  the  Brooklyn  professional 
team  at  Washington  Park,  May  1 6th.  The 
game  opened  with  the  Brooklyn’s  at  the  bat. 
The  professionals  were  unable  to  score  dur- 
■ ing  the  first  two  innings,  our  boys  maintain- 
| ing  a lead  of  one  run.  In  the  third  inning 
I the  Brooklyns  took  the  lead  by  two  runs, 
J adding  another  in  the  fifth.  Safe  hitting  in 
j the  sixth  inning  aided  by  a fortunate  error 


gave  St.  John's  two  more  runs,  placing  the 
score  four  to  three  in  favor  of  Brooklyn. 
The  college  boys  fielded  excellently,  and  it 
became  evident  to  all  that  the  professionals 
would  have  to  w'ork  hard  in  order  to  win.  In 
the  seventh  inning  amidst  the  most  intense 
excitement  the  score  was  tied.  With  last 
inning  in  our  favor  and  the  nine  playing  in 
good  form  victory  seemed  almost  within  our 
grasp.  During  the  remainder  of  the  game 
our  opponents  scored  three  runs  and  by 
good  fielding  shut  us  out.  Although  our 
nine  has  met  with  its  first  formal  defeat,  we 
may  well  consider  it  a victory.  To  receive 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  a professional  club  is 
no  disgrace  to  amateuis.  Giddings  was 
very  effective  in  the  box  and  struck  out  some 
of  Brooklyn’s  best  batters.  Enright  as  usual 
gave  him  most  excellent  support.  Enright, 
Lawless.  Plunkett,  McNamara  and  Quacken- 
boss  did  effective  work  at  the  bat.  On  the 
whole  the  club  shows  great  progress  both  in 
the  field  and  at  the  bat.  The  umpiring  of 


Mr.  Daily  gave 

general 

satisfaction.  Sub- 

joined  is  the  score  : 

Players. 

R. 

1 B. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

. . . 2 

1 

7 

1 

I 

G.  Giddings,  3d  b.  0 

O 

O 

I 

O 

Quackenboss,  c. 

f. . O 

1 

O 

O 

O 

O’Malley,  1.  f.  . . 

. . . O 

O 

1 

O 

O 

F.  Giddings,  p. 

. . . O 

O 

O 

2 

O 

Lawless,  s.  s . . . 

. . . I 

I 

3 

5 

2 

Adams,  2d  b . . . 

. . . I 

O 

3 

I 

O 

McNamara,  1st  b. . 0 

I 

13 

I 

I 

Plunkett,  r.  f . . . 

. . . I 

2 

O 

0 

O 

Totals  . . 

• • • 5 

6 

27 

1 1 

4 

Players. 

R. 

1 B. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Warner,  3b... 

. . . 2 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Cassidy,  r.  f. . . . 

. . . I 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Benners,  1.  f. . . . 

2 

1 

I 

O 

O 

Walker,  c.  f. . . . 

. . . I 

I 

2 

O 

O 

Corcoran,  2d  b. 

. . . O 

I 

I 

2 

1 

Geer,  s.  s 

. . . I 

I 

2 

4 

I 

Householder,  istb.  0 

O 

1 1 

O 

O 

Wilson,  c 

. . . O 

3 

7 

3 

O 

Conway,  p 

. . . I 

I 

I 

3 

O 

Totals.  . . 

..  8 

IO 

27 

12 

2 

SCORE  BY  INNINGS. 

Club.  123456789  T’tl. 

Brooklyn 0030101  1 2 — 8. 

Fordham  College,  1 0000220  o — 5. 

Runs  earned — Brooklyn,  4;  Fordham  Col- 
lege, 2.  First  base  by  errors — Brooklyn,  3 ; 
Fordham  College,  3.  Total  left  on  bases— 
Brooklyn,  7;  Fordham  Colleg’e,  3.  Total 
base  hits — Brooklyn,  18;  Fordham  College, 
9.  Struck  out — Brooklyn,  6 ; Fordham  Col- 
lege, 8.  Umpire— Mr.  Daily.  Scorer,  J.  Fitz- 
patrick, Coll.  Time  of  game — 1 hour,  45 
minutes. 


The  score  of  the  Columbia  game  played 
at  Washington  Park,  Brooklyn,  on  the  12th 
of  May,  is  as  follows  : 


Fordham  College , R. 

1 B. 

p.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

3 

3 

7 

5 

4 

G.  Giddings,  3d  b. 

■ 4 

4 

I 

I 

4 

Quackenboss,  1.  f. . 

O 

O 

2 

O 

O 

F.  Giddings,  p. . . 

. I 

I 

O 

4 

3 

Lawless,  s.  s 

. 2 

3 

4 

2 

4 

Adams,  2d  b 

. O 

I 

2 

4 

1 

McNamara,  1st  b . 

. 2 

2 

IO 

O 

4 

Plunkett,  c.  f 

. I 

O 

1 

O 

2 

Downey,  r.  f 

2 

I 

O 

O 

1 

Totals 

15 

15 

27 

16 

23 

196 
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Columbia  College, 

R. 

1 B. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Lyons,  c.  2d  b 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

Smith,  c.  f 

2 

2 

4 

O 

O 

W.  Lyon,  3d  b.  . . . 

2 

O 

O 

2 

4 

Matthewson,  2 b.-c. 

. 1 

O 

4 

O 

3 

Woodworth,  s.  s. . . 

2 

I 

O 

I 

O 

M.  Lyon,  1.  f 

I 

O 

4 

I 

O 

Gearon,  1st  b 

O 

O 

9 

O 

O 

Cobden,  r.  f 

I 

I 

O 

O 

O 

Pinneo,  p 

1 

O 

O 

3 

3 

Totals 

14 

8 

26 

10 

4 

RUNS  SCORED  EACH 

INNING. 

Club. 

I 2 

3 4 

5 6 7 

8 9 

T’tl 

Fordham  Coll 

0 5 

0 4 

I 3 O 

O 2- 

-15 

Columbia  Coll 

3 0 

O O 

5 2 3 

O I- 

— 14 

THE  FEAST  DAY  OF  OUR  REY.  FR. 
RECTOR, 

Once  more  the  welcome  day  of  Rev.  Fr. 
Rector’s  feast  came  to  gladden  our  hearts 
with  its  good  cheer.  For  months  we  had 
looked  forward  to  it,  and  at  last  the  tardy 
day  arrived.  It  is  considered  second  to  none 
in  importance,  except  the  eve  of  vacation  ; 
and  the  genial  influence  of  the  time  pre- 
vailed even*  over  the  inclemencies  of  Ford- 
ham  weather,  and,  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  occasion,  the  sun  came  out  with  in- 
creased brightness  after  a long  stay  behind 
the  clouds.  On  the  eve  of  the  feast  the 
Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  Fr.  Prefect,  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  College  assembled  in  the 
large  hall  of  first  division,  where,  after  music 
by  the  college  orchestra,  several  appropriate 
addresses  were  read  by  the  students.  Each 
class  of  the  University  course  presented  an 
address.  That  of  the  Philosophers  was  in 
English  prose;  that  of  the  class  of  Rhetoric 
in  Latin  prose,  of  Belles-Lettres  in  English 
verse ; and  that  of  Classics  in  Latin  verse. 
There  were,  moreover,  addresses  in  French, 
German  and  Spanish,  and  a greeting  in  En- 
glish from  the  Day-Scholars.  All,  or  at 
least  all  of  them  we  understood, — we  do  not 
pretend  to  be  versed  in  all  these  languages — 
expressed  the  thanks  of  the  students  to  their 
kind  superior  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  thier 
behalf. 

Father  Dealy,  in  replying,  was  evidently 
moved  by  the  depth  of  gratitude  expressed 
in  the  addresses  ; he  accepted  the  thanks  of 
the  students  for  his  labors  in  their  behalf 
together  with  their  good  wishes  for  the 
future,  and  expressed  himself  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  gentlemanly  deportment  of 
the  students  during  the  year.  He  declared 
his  greatest  wish  to  be  the  prosperity  of 
“ Old  St.  John’s”  ; and  as  a return  favor,  he 
said  for  the  good  wishes  offered  him,  he 
announced  the  17th  of  June  as  the  day 
appointed  for  the  Commencement.  Fr.  Hal- 
pin,  in  the  name  of  all,  asked  the  Rev. 
Father's  blessing  and  it  was  given  at  once 
to  the  students  and  faculty  on  their  knees. 

As  usual  the  day  of  the  feast  was  a whole 
holiday.  The  pleasant  morning  was  spent 
by  many  in  games  of  base  ball,  lawn  tennis, 
etc. ; but  it  passed  slowly  for  others  who 


were  anxious  “ to  see  what  we  were  going 
to  have  for  the  feast.”  The  dinner  bell 
rang  at  half-past  twelve  and  all  betook 
themselves  to  the  refectory  which  we  found 
tastefully  decorated  with  an  abundance  of 
flowers  and  with  numerous  flags.  Each 
class  was  seated  with  its  professor,  and  Fr. 
Rector  presided.  Everybody  obeyed  the 
motto  of  the  menu  card — - 

“ Do  nothing  but  cat  and  make  good  cheer 
And  praise  heaven  for  the  merry  year.” 

While  one  could  not  but  remark  the 
quietness  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  students  present,  yet  each 
one  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  the  happiest 
humor  and  every  face  was  beaming  with 
smiles.  The  board  was  sumptuously  spread, 
the  appetites  the  best ; so  it  is  needless  to  say 
the  feast  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Among  the 
guests  were  : Rev.  Fathers  Thebaud,  S.  J. 
and  Gockeln,  S.  J.,  former  Presidents  of  St. 
John’s  ; Fathers  McOuaid,  S.  J.,  Toner,  S.  J., 
McCarthy,  S,  J.,  and  Meister ; and  Messrs. 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  Connery  and  Ross,  and 
Dr.  Purroy, 

At  half-past  three  o’clock  all  gathered 
again  in  the  hall  to  witness  the  repetition  of 
the  Shakespearian  play  Henry  IV.,  Part 
Second,  which  was  presented  for  the  first 
time  Shrove-Tuesday  night.  A short  pro- 
logue was  read  by  M.  Enright.  Consider- 
able improvement  on  the  first  presentation  of 
the  drama  was  shown  in  the  repetition.  For 
those  who  saw  the  piece  on  the  former  occa- 
sion the  repetition  was  not  of  course  as  in- 
teresting as  a new  play  would  have  been  ; 
still  the  actors  held  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  audience  for  the  three  hours  occupied 
in  the  performance.  The  entertainment  was 
over  at  half-past  six ; at  a quarter  past 
eight  the  opera  seats  were  out  of  the  hall 
and  the  desks  and  chairs  of  the  students  in 
their  places  ready  for  occupancy. 

M.  H.,  ’87. 

OUR  DEBATING  SOCIETY, 

The  members  of  the  II.  <t>.  K.  N.  held  their 
last  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  14. 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  public  debate, 
and  the  exercises  began  about  7.30  o’clock. 
The  hall  was  comfortably  filled  with  an  ap- 
preciative audience  and  received  from  the 
arrangement  of  new  seats  an  appearance  of 
compactness  that  added  much  to  its  general 
picturesqueness.  The  question  under  dis- 
cussion was:  “Is  Artie  Exploration  to  be 
encouraged?”  Following  is  the 
ORDER  OF  EXERCISES: 

Overture — March,  11  Somerset,”  G.  Wiegand.  .Orchestra 

Statement  of  the  Question John  J.  Halligan 

Discourse Thomas  J.  Dunn 

Discourse James  W.  Gordon 

Ernani  Overture — Verdi Orchestra 

Discourse John  J.  Mead 

Discourse Daniel  O’ Dwyer 

Decision  by  the  Chairman. 

“Salute  to  Erin,”  Lamotte Orchestra 

Mr.  Halligan  introduced  the  subject  in  a 
few  brilliant  rhetorical  periods,  and  then 


made  way  for  the  speaners.  Messrs.  Dunn 
and  Mead  sustained  the  affirmative  and 
Messrs.  Gordon  and  O’Dwyer  did  battle  for 
the  negative.  All  the  speeches  had  many 
commendable  points,  but,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  a personal  opinion,  Mr. 
Mead’s  was  the  most  impressive.  This  being 
the  case,  it  was  rather  a surprise  to  see  the 
decision  go  to  the  negative.  Doubtless, 
however,  the  Chairman  had  strong  reasons 
for  deciding  as  he  did,  and  as  he  so  modestly 
allowed  the  audience  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions, everybody  should  be  satisfied. 
That  the  debate,  as  a whole,  was  a success 
goes  without  saying,  and  those  who  partici- 
pated therein  are  deserving  of  every  con- 
gratulation. Thus  ends  the  work  of  the  De- 
bating Society  for  this  year,  and  the  sincerest 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  its  members  are  due 
to  Mr.  Fagan,  S.  J.,  under  whose  genial 
guidance  they  have  spent  so  pleasant  a sea- 
son. c. 
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OBITUAKY. 

REV.  ROBERT  I.  PARDOW. 

At  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
died  the  Rev.  Robert  Ignatius  Pardow,  S.J., 
late  Chaplain  at  Blackwell’s  Island.  About 
two  weeks  ago,  while  at  the  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  Father  Pardow  was  taken  ill 
and  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
breathed  his  last  at  midnight,  on  Thursday, 
May  8th.  The  deceased  was  born  in  this 
city,  on  April  9th,  1839.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  war,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Brokers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  he  jo'ned  the  Twenty-seventh  Regi- 
ment and  served  with  much  distinction  until 
peace  was  concluded.  In  1872,  he  went  to 
California,  and  lived  at  San  Rafael  till  the 


death  of  his  wife,  in  1874,  when  he  returned 
to  this  city. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  felt  himself 
called  to  the  religious  life,  and  generously 
following  the  inspiration,  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Sault  au  Recollet,  Canada,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.  During  the  next 
four  years  he  was  attached  as  Professor  to 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  and  to  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City.  At  the  Easter- 
tide of  1881,  he  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  priest,  at  Woodstock  College,  Maryland, 
and  afterwards  seeing  the  great  good  that 
might  be  done  among  the  convicts  of  Black- 
well’s Island,  in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal,  he 
sought  and  obtained  from  his  superiors  the 
arduous  mission  of  Chaplain  at  that  place, 
remaining  and  effecting  great  good  ther« 
until  his  death.  Fr.  Pardow  was  a nephew 
of  William  O’Brien,  the  well-known  Banker 
of  Madison  square,  and  was  a brother  of 
the  Rev.  William  Pardow,  S.  J.,  professor  of 
nhilosophy,  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College, 
le  had  two  sisters,  both  vowed  to  the  reli- 
g_aus  life,  one  in  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  at  Rochester,  and  the  other  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Detroit. 

Fr.  Pardow  was  a priest  of  genuine  vir- 
tue, ever  thoughtful  of  others  but  unmindful 
of  himself  ; his  one  ambition  was  to  gain 
souls  to  God,  and  to  compass  that  end  no 
obstacle  was  too  great  for  his  zeal,  no  suffer- 
ing too  intense  for  his  patience,  no  office  too 
humble  for  his  self-denial.  He  had  but  to 
recognize  his  duty,  and  his  devotion  to  it 
was  unswerving.  Such  a man  was  truly 
God’s  minister.  In  that  we  say  all;  and  we 
add  our  earnest  prayer  that  his  soul  may  rest 
in  peace. 


HOME  ITEMS. 

30—8. 

Bill  Hicks. 

Who  chose  that  bat? 

The  custom  of  decorating  May  Altars  in 
class-rooms  is  observed  this  year  with  much 
devotion. 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  T.  F. 
F’s  wearing  maroon  scapulars. 

Our  worthy  editor-in-chief  has  quite  re- 
covered from  his  severe  illness  and  once 
more  is  hard  at  work. 

Where,  oh,  where,  are  those  gymnasium 
suits  now  ? We  have  not  seen  them  for  a 
long  time. 

The  “ Amateur  Athlete  ” is  now  received 
in  the  Reading  Room. 

Cori.  is  extremely  fond  of  base-ball,  as 
can  be  seen  from  his  use  of  base-ball  shoes. 

Isaac  is  now  established  at  No.  55  Ave. 
5,  where  he  displays  a sign  which  says : 
Dealer  in  Second  Hand  Clothes.  Cleaning 
and  Repairing  Neatly  Done.  Also  keeps 
on  hand  “ educated.” 

The  gate  receipts  of  the  Columbia  game 
at  Brooklyn  were  $21.92. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  Third 
Division  boys  behave  a thousand  times 
better  than  the  First  Division  boys  on  the 
stage.  They  have  not  that  ardent  desire 
of  doing  things  which  they  should  not  do, 
and  which  they  know  are  wrong. 


Where  is  my  heel? 

A certain  member  of  the  class  *84  got 

I .1  -n 1—1 ’ 


- «-iain 

from  Fordham  on  the  15th,  must  have  been 
very  edifying  to  themselves. 

“ New  Brunswick  ” taken  in  again.  “Will 
you  please  get  me  that  ball  ? ” Alas  ! 
“T’was  but  a little  broken  dumb-bell.” 

’86  has  met  with  another  affliction  in  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Francis  McKeon,  who  is  now 
pursuing  a special  course  in  the  Commercial 
Department. 

We  compliment  the  Fordham  College 
Nine  on  the  selection  of  Mr.  J.  Downey,  ’84, 
as  First  Substitute  and  Mr.  J.  Murphy,  ’84, 
as  Second  Substitute.  Mr.  Downey  has 
already  given  proof  of  his  abilities  in  the 
Base  Ball  Arena. 

Why  is  it  that  the  reserved  battery  of  the 
Fordham  College  Nine  is  not  given  more  to 
do  in  the  diamond  ? 

Mr.  W.  Lynch,  ’86,  paid  us  a visit  on  the 
1 5th. 

We  sympathize  with  the  Juniors  on  their 
approaching  examination  in  French. 

The  prize  competitions  in  French  proved 
very  successful.  It  took  several  days  to  un- 
derstand what  it  was  all  about. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  T.  F.  F's  has  once 
more  decamped.  We  hope  that  he  will  be 
on  hand  for  the  17th. 

The  statue  belongingto  ’86  was'  most  un- 
lawfully taken  and  hidden  away  by  the 
class  of  ’88.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the 
Sophomores  have  regained  possession  of  it. 

Which  is  it : First  Nine  Invincibles  or 
Second  Nine  of  the  Rose  Hills  ? 

The  long  promised  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected holiday  for  the  editors  was  given  at 
last,  and  was  taken  by  three  of  the  staff  on 
the  16th. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  City  of  Churches 
elicited  much  admiration  from  our  boys  on 
the  two  memorable  occasions  on  which  it 
was  visited  by  them. 

We  would  like  the  boys  of  First  Division 
to  understand  that  on  a Thursday  or  any 
other  day  on  which  there  is  a base  ball 
match,  the  benches  that  are  placed  on  the 
field  are  for  the  players  and  not  for  every- 
body. Some  seem  to  think  that  because 
they  are  friends  of  the  Scorer  and  of  the 
Directors,  that  they  have  a perfect  right  to 
intrude  where  they  are  not  at  all  wanted. 
Common  politeness  would  teach  them  better, 
but  it  seems  that  they  have  not  even  that. 

The  following  are  the  scores  of  the  games 
that  the  Invincibles  have  played  since  our 
last  issue:  Invincibles,  11;  St.  Peter’s,  7; 
Invincibles,  10;  Emmets,  7 ; Invincibles,  21; 
E.  Harvey’s  Nine,  1. 

The  Third  Nine  Invincibles  played  the 
Mott  Haven,  resulting  as  follows:  Third 
Nine  Invincibles,  16;  Mott  Havens,  3. 

The  Cricket  Club  of  First  Division  in- 
tended to  have  a meeting  some  nights  ago, 
but  for  various  reasons  it  was  postponed. 

The  Tennis  Club  of  Second  Division  now 
wear  a badge  which,  although  much  cheaper, 
yet  is  far  prettier  than  the  badge  of  the 
Fordham  College  Tennis  Club, 
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“ He  hath  a tear  for  pity  and  a hand  open 
as  day  for  melting  charity.” 


Do  the  boys  of  First  Division  imagine 
that  because  they  may  have  given  the  large 
sum  of  50  cents  towards  the  Base  Ball,  they 
may,  with  impunity  keep  the  balls  and  bats 
belonging  to  the  Base  Ball  Association  ? If 
they  think  so  they  mistake.  The  contribu- 
tion only  entitles  the  member  to  the  use  of 
the  base-ball  outfit  and  no  more. 

After  the  game  on  the  12th  of  May,  the 
President  of  the  Base  Ball  was  so  discour- 
aged with  the  Nine,  that  he  has  started 
another  Nine,  consisting  of  himself  as  catcher, 
O’Malley  pitcher,  and  Quackenboss  short 
stop.  The  rest  of  the  men  are  under  con- 
sideration. They  have  to  report  for  duty  on 
the  17th  of  June. 

The  competition  for  the  music  prizes  will 
be  interesting,  specially  for  the  trombone 
prize. 

“At  that  moment  the  policeman  came  in 
and  I was  saved  1”  Ha  ! ha  ! ha ! 

What  did  you  make  ? 

The  examination  on  Evidences  of  Religion 
took  place  on  the  17th  of  May. 

The  winner  of  the  pool  tournament  is  D. 
Kieran. 

John  Shannon  and  John  Farrell  visited  us 
on  the  22d. 


On  Aprd  27th,  the  Fordham  College  Nine 
defeated  the  Yonkers,  at  Fordham.  The 
following  is  the  score  by  innings  : 

Fordham  College 126041  . — 14 

Yonkers, 402000  0—6 

By  the  way  did  you  mark  how  few  people 
were  on  the  grounds  last  Sunday,  (May 
1 ith). 

The  Billiard  officers  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived any  contributions  towards  the  Read- 
ing and  Billiard  Room  Fund. 

< 

Amherst  College  challenged  us  to  a game  j 
of  Base  Ball,  but  afterward  told  us  they 
had  no  dates  to  offer. 

The  game  between  Fordham  College  and  i 
Rutgers  College,  played  at  Fordham  on  May 
15th,  resulted  as  follows  : 

Rutger  College, o 1 4030  o — 8 

Fordham  College....  662213  10 — 30 

Mr.  Nolan,  at  one  time  President  of  our 
Base  Ball  Association,  and  Mr.  John  Dorrian, 
catcher  of  the  Rose  Hills  in  ’73,  were  pres- 
ent at  our  games  in  Brooklyn. 

Homer  Murphy,  ’75,  C.  Isherwood,  ’72, 
J.  O'Brien,  '72,  Rev.  J.  Weir,  ’78,  Rev.  C.i 
Reilly,  ’76,  were  with  us  some  time  ago.  1 

The  following  is  the  score  by  innings  of  j 
the  game  between  Columbia  College  and  j 
Fordham  College,  played  at  Fordham,  on 
April  23d. 

Columbia  College.  000001  32  1 — 7 
Fordham  College.  40222  1 40  o — 15 

The  game  between  the  Arlington’s  of  New 
York  and  the  Fordham  College  Nine  played 
at  Fordham,  resulted  as  follows  ; 

Arlington’s o 1 3 1 4 o — 9 

Fordham  College 26200  4 — 14 


L.  H.  SCOTT. 


I.  MACMANUS. 


F.  MACMANUS  & 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 


DEALERS  IN 


Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 


AND 


Exchange  on  United  States. 

Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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JAS.  F.  MARSTERS, 

5 5 Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE, 


First  Quality  Goods  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house^in  America. 


Baker  & Godwin, 


frinlii;  Souse  Established  18S0. 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  PRINTING. 

Special  Attention  given  to  this  Class  of  Work. 
This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  tS^Estimates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  & GODWIN,  Printers, 

25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 

PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St, 


Bet.  Duane  and  Jay  Sts., 


NEW  YORK, 


JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

245  k 268  Washington  Market, 


Fulton  Street  Side. 


NEW  YORK. 


BRANDES’ 

Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

MEALS  AT  ILL  HOURS. 

N.  E.  Corner  of  I2d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 

KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  13 2d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  i,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  rind  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

MOREISTO’S 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4 East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

I ictures  finished  In  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon, 
Though  for  half  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 


CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO, 
A.  SCHWARTZ  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  k Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


The  Leo  Cigars  & Cheroots 

Are  Smoked  in  all  the  Leading  Colleges  of  the  U.  S. 
Manufactured  of  Pure  Havana  Fillers  and  San  Domingo 
Wrappers,  by  DINGFELDER  A LIBKO, 
39  & 41  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


2000  lbs.  TO  THE  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  COAL, 

Yard,  521  A : 523  W.  55«i  St., 

Bet.  10th  & 11th  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 

Washing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


Wp  §oIfyt$  Sonij^ 

TERMS: 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 


C.  V.  F0RNES  & CO. 


importers  and  Jobbers  ot 


WOOLENS 

Cor.  Broadway  & Grand  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  Improved  Instruction  of  M Mutes. 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  tlie  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articulaiion  and  Lip  Reading 
taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  P..  MORGAN,  Principal. 


Francis  C.  Devlin,  A.  M. 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69. 


James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  '80. 


DEVLIN  & FOX, 

^tioijncga  & Ijounaqlloips  at  Jaw, 

Temple  Court, 

3—9  Beekman  St„  New  York. 

11.  M.  WALTERS’ 

NARVESEN  PIANO, 

Universily  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish- 
ing to  make  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a large  assort- 
ment of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


We  have  the  largest,  most  complete,  and  extensive 
assortment  of  books  in  the  United  States  suitable  for 
Libraries,  including  all  the  Catholic  publications,  Amer- 
ican and  foreign,  all  of  which  we  supply  at  publishers’ 
wholesale  prices.  Clergymen  institutions,  and  library 
committees  should  write  to  us  for  estimates  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere.  Orders  solicited. 

D.  & J.  SADLIER  & CO., 

31  Barclay  St.,  N.  ¥. 


EDWIN  R.  OGDEN. 


STEPHEN  A.  WALL. 


E.  B.  OGDEN  & CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  the  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Ha  me  Clip. 

S3  k 85  MECHANIC  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


J.  J.  POWER 


ML  TRAVIS  A CO., 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit,  Berries,  Oranges  & Bananas. 
Terms  Cash.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 
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SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 


OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  than  8,000,000  of  the  “ No.  1 ” sold  annually. 
In  30  Numben  : Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re- 
ceipt of  35  t ents. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & Co^New  York. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  42d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


C.  H.  MYERS  &.  BRO 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 


IMPORTERS  OF 

fiiws,  4c. 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 

MIEK  STUCKARD, 

Near  Fokdham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenlenceTof 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a pood  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 


DONOVAN  Sc  LONDEKGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street. 

Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


BROTHERS,  Mi  din 


SMOKE  THE  BEST! 

KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  giades  of 

OLD  COLDEN  LEAF 
and  the  PUREST  RICE  PAPER  iD  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos.  SELECT  To  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporal,  Caporal  J4,  St  James  Jfi,  Sweet  Capo- 
ral  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Bros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smoking  Tobacco,  ent 
expressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BOuKS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


James  Olwell,  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan,  Marcus  J.  McLoughlin. 

©iiWEiiii  4 c0., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Quests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


THE  laSTSTITTJTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
lng  and  Day  School,  tor  Young  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  the  di- 
rection of  MAnAMESERYATius.  It  Is  eminently  select. 
French  Is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardlvel,  Its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SF.RVATIUS. 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 

' i 

IN 

FINE  CLOTHING  *» 

FURNISHING  GOODS, 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN  & CO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 
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A FLOWER  FROM  THE  GRAVE  OF  A 
FRIEND’S  CHILD. 

Oh!  rose,  new-ch?.rmed  by  angel ’s  breath, 

Culled^from  thy  mates  to  join  a brother  flower, 

Thou  sweet  memorial  from  the  couch  of  death, 

Bear  with  th’  emotions  of  the  passing  hour! 

For,  as  I gaze  into  thy  petaled  heart 
That  held  communion  with  an  angel  form, 
Rebellious  murmurs  into  being  start, 

And,  all  unbidden, -wake  rebellion's  storm. 

Oh!  death,  to  nip  the  bud  of  that  sweet  life, 

How  could  thy  cruel  hirelings  serve  thee  so! 

To  crush  the  heart  from  out  a loving  wife! 

To  fill  a manly  breast  with  joyless  woe! 

Oh!  heartless  monster!  for  thy  chill  repast 

Couldst  thou  not  pluck  some  more  unsightly 
flower? 

And,  saiiate  with  thy  ravage  in  the  past, 

Permit  the  rapture  of  their  infant  hour? 

Knew’st  thou  the  thousand  hopes  that  centered  there? 

The  father’s  pride?  the  mother’s  love  and  joy? 

And  didst  not  pause  their  darling  first  to  spare? 

Hadst  thou  delight  to  take  so  fair  a boy? 

Ah,  no! — dear  rose,  thy  dumb  reproof  I take; 

Those  sighs  are  but  the  offspring  of  my  love, 

Oh!  selfish  worldling  I,  who  fain  would  make 
An  earthly  pilgrim  of  this  heaven-flown  dove! 
No,  no!  sweet  child,  come  not  again  to  earth, 

This  vale  of  tears  is  irksome  at  its  best; 

Enjoy  the  bliss  for  which  thou  hadst  thy  birth, 

Two  exiled  hearts  are  soothed  to  know  thee  blest. 

And  from  those  halls,  where  joy  eternal  reigns. 
Hold  baby  converse  with  those  wounded  hearts; 
Thou,  free  from  sin,  from  loss,  from  worldly  pains, 
Send  consolation  that  sweet  peace  imparts. 

Amicus. 


THE  RECENT  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HUMAN 
RACE. 

To  the  close  observer  this  enlightened  age 
of  ours  presents  a curious  admixture  of  cred- 
ulity and  incredulity.  In  the  sciences,  sup- 
positions and  hypotheses,  though  almost 
involving  contradictions  if  they  seem  to 
explain  the  known  facts  and  are  supported 
by  experiments,  are  accepted  without  a mur- 
mur. Revelation,  however,  the  word  of  God 
Himself  communicated  to  man,  and  even  the 
existence  of  God — although  this  truth  can 
be  conclusively  demonstrated  by  reason — 
are  rejected  as  false  and  unworthy  of  belief. 
Theories  of  the  wildest  description  are  often 
received,  even  by  the  learned,  regardless  of 
their  truth  or  falsity,  simply  because  they  do 
away  with  the  existence  of  a God  or  rather 
with  the  eternal  punishment  hereafter.  The 
Bible,  because  it  teaches  the  existence  of 
God  and  man’s  moral  duties,  although  con- 
taining no  contradictions  and  none  of  the 
fabulous  details  that  are  found  in  other  his- 
tories of  the  creation  and  of  the  origin  of 
man,  although  supported  by  an  easily 
traceable  tradition,  and  so  long  and  so  uni- 
versally revered,  is  now  scornfully  cast  aside 
as  unworthy  of  credence  in  the  present 
advanced  stage  of  science  and  enlighten- 
ment. 


If  the  Pentateuch  had  been  discovered  by 
some  modern  archaeologist  in  an  Egyptian 
tomb,  unearthed  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
or  Babylon,  or  found  preserved  among  the 
documents  of  some  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  where  a copy  was  really 
found  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1806,  substan- 
tially agreeing  with  our  modern  versions— 
although  this  people  could  not  possibly  have 
had  any  intercourse  with  either  Jews  or 
Christians  since  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era — I doubt  not  but  that  it  would  have 
been  accepted  as  an  infallible  authority,  at 
least  in  historical  matters,  by  many  of  the 
modern  scientists  who  now  reject  it.  The 
Mosaic  record  of  creation,  because  it  de- 
clares the  existence  of  God,  manifests  His 
wisdom  and  power  in  the  many  miracles  it 
relates,  and  is,  therefore,  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a revealed  religion,  is,  of  course, 
rejected  by  them  ; science,  falsely  so-called, 
vainly  endeavors  to  show  its  falsity.  Among 
the  many  facts  so  related,  and  facts  they  are 
beyond  a doubt,  is  the  recent  origin  of  the 
human  race,  and  it  is  of  this  we  intend  to 
treat  in  the  present  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  by  the  recent 
origin  of  the  human  race  we  mean  that  man 
has  begun  to  exist  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  that  the  age  of  the  human 
race  when  compared  with  the  age  of  the 
world  as  computed  by  geologists  is  very 
small.  For  the  lowest  estimates  of  geolo- 
gists place  the  age  of  the  world  at  not  less 
than  300,000  years,  and  some  even  say  as 
many  millions,  while  the  age  of  the  human 
race  cannot  be  more  than  8,000  years.  The 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  is  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  age  of  the 
world.  For  while  with  geologists  we  may 
admit  that  the  world  has  been  in  existence, 
gradually  developing  itself  for  countless 
ages,  we  know  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
although  it  does  not  give  the  exact  date, 
that  man  was  created  not  many  thousaad 
years  ago.  Moreover,  even  the  researches 
of  geologists  prove  this,  for  they  show  that 
the  world  had  been  developing  itself  for  a 
long  time,  that  it  hid  almost  reached  its 
present  state  of  perfection  before  man  ap- 
peared, and  that  even  then  (which  forms  a 
remarkable  coincidence  between  the  dis- 
coveries of  geology  and  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive of  creation),  he  was  the  last  species  of 
animal  life  that  came  into  being. 

it  is  true,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
that  the  Bible  does  not  determine  the  exact 
age  of  the  human  race;  yet  with  its  assist- 
ance we  can  settle  approximately  the  an- 
tiquity of  man.  Moses  gave  a chronological 
list  ot  the  Patriarchs  with  their  ages  up  to 
the  Call  of  Abraham,  and  after  this  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  course  of  events ; 
but  for  various  reasons  the  age  of  the  human 
race  cannot  be  determined  from  it.  For 
first,  the  word  yea r as  used  in  the  Penta- 
teuch conveys  no  definite  meaning  to  our 
minds;  and,  secondly,  the  errors  which  have 


crept  into  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible 
through  the  carelessness  of  copyists  and 
have  been  perpetuated  by  transmission,  have 
given  rise  to  a difference  between  the  He- 
brew and  Septuagint  versions  of  almost 
2,200  years  in  the  age  of  the  human  race. 
The  Hebrew  word  which  has  been  translated 
into  year  does  not  necessarily  mean  365 
days.  According  to  some  writers  it  signifies 
only  a period  of  time  equal  to  a month,  in 
which  case  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs  as 
given  by  the  Bible  would  not  much  exceed 
the  3 score  and  10  allotted  by  the  Psalmist ; 
while  others  contend  that  it  means  a season, 
and  others  still  take  it  as  a year  in  our 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  Which  of  these 
surmises  is  the  most  correct  we  will  not  seek 
to  determine  ; the  fact  remains,  however,  that 
on  account  of  this  ambiguity  we  cannot  now 
determine  with  certainty  from  the  Bible  the 
age  of  the  human  race.  In  the  Bible  not 
only  the  list  of  the  Patriarchs  is  given  with 
their  ages,  but  also  the  age  of  each  at  the 
birth  ot  his  son  and  successor.  Naturally  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  to  determine 
from  these  the  exact  age  of  man,  but  unfor- 
tunately in  the  copying  and  re-copying  of 
these  figures  from  age  to  age  errors  crept  in 
and  were  perpetuated,  so  that  now  there  is  a 
total  disagreement  on  this  point  in  the  three 
oldest  versions  of  the  Bible. 

All  the  chronologists  agree  as  to  the  time 
from  the  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  present  day; 
but  from  Adam  to  the  Call  of  Abraham  was, 
according  to  the  Septuagint,  a period  longer 
by  almost  2,200  years  than  that  assigned  by 
either  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  Only  one 
of  these  can  be  true  but  we  cannot  now 
determine  which  it  is.  Each  is  held  in  high 
estimation  in  the  church,  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  version  by  St.  Jerome  having 
received  the  Papal  sanction,  while  it  is  from 
the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  version  as  it  is  also 
called,  that  all  the  quotations  in  the  old 
Fathers  are  taken.  This  uncertainty  of 
Biblical  chronology  having  crept  in  and  been 
perpetuated,  Catholic  scientists  declare  that 
Divine  Providence  has  left  to  modern  science 
the  task  of  determining,  if  not  the  exact 
date  of  the  creation  of  man,  at  least  as  near 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  the  age 
of  the  human  race.  Assuming  the  first  to 
be  the  true  account,  the  human  race  has 
existed  about  6,000  years,  and  this  time  will 
suffice  to  explain  all  the  facts  so  far  brought 
forward  by  scientists.  According  to  the 
Septuagint  man  is  about  8,000  years  old, 
and  this  age  is  accepted  by  many,  more 
because  it  leaves  a margin  for  the  explana- 
tion of  any  future  discoveries  that  may  be 
made  than  from  any  intrinsic  evidence  of 
its  greater  truth.  We  may,  then,  accept 
either  of  these  accounts  and  still  allow 
amply  sufficient  time  for  the  explanation  of 
all  geological  discoveries.  If,  however,  new 
discoveries  should  seem  to  us  to  require  a 
longer  time  we  might  even  adopt  the  Arabic 
or  Semitic  method  of  computation  which 
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counts  the  entire  age  of  each  Patriarch,  and 
not  merely  from  his  birth  to  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  which,  in  consequence,  allows  to 
the  human  race  an  age  of  16  or  18,000  years. 
Many  classes  of  scientists  declare  even  the 
longest  of  these  ages  entirely  too  short  to 
explain  the  present  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation and  the  numberless  facts  that  are 
brought  forward  by  science. 

Darwinians, starting  with  man  as  matter  that 
in  some  unaccountable  way  sprang  into  life, 
and  by  a process  of  continual  development  fi- 
nally reached  its  present  state,  assert  that  man 
is  millions  of  years,  nay  of  ages,  old.  Others, 
who  do  not  admit  the  theory  of  evolution, 
nevertheless  declare  that  man  was  in  the 
beginning  a savage,  and  by  savage  they 
mean  just  a stage  higher  than  the  brute,  and 
that  it  must  have  required  a much  longer 
time  than  is  allowed  by  the  Bible  for  man  to 
reach  his  present  state  of  perfection.  His- 
torians find  in  Berosus  and  Manetho  the 
contradiction  of  the  Mosaic  record  of  man’s 
origin,  and  astronomers  asserted  that  the 
astronomical  observations  of  the  Chaldeans 
extended  back  far  beyond  the  time  when, 
according  to  Moses,  man  had  begun  to  exist. 
Geologists  declared  they  had  discovered  that 
man  at  different  periods  made  use  of  imple- 
ments and  weapons  formed  of  different 
materials.  On  this  account  they  divided 
man’s  age  into  4 epochs,  the  Paleolithic  or 
primitive  stone  age,  the  Neolithic  or  age  of 
polished  stone  implements,  the  Bronze  age 
and  the  Iron  age ; and  they  give  to  each 
epoch  a longer  duration  than  is  allowed  by 
the  Mosaic  record  for  the  whole  age  of  man. 
They  also  unearthec^the  remains  of  man  at 
such  a depth  in  alluvial,  stalagmite  and  other 
deposits  that  they  declared  that  if  the  rate  of 
formation  in  these  had  always  been  the 
same,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  man 
had  existed  30,  nay  even  50  or  100,000  years 
ago.  Megalithic  monuments,  the  existence 
of  Lake  and  Cave  Dwellers,  and  the  transfor- 
mations of  physical  geography  burying  up 
in  their  course  the  remains  of  man  and  his 
works,  all  go  to  show  according  to  these 
scientists  that  man’s  origin  is  not  as  we 
would  fain  assert  comparatively  recent,  but 
on  the  contrary,  is  far  distant  and  buried  in 
obscurity. 

These  objections  on  first  sight  seem  un- 
answerable, and  when  they  were  first 
brought  forward  many  were  deceived  by 
them  and  admitted  the  possibility  of  the 
Bible  being  at  fault  on  this  point ; but  pa- 
tient investigation  and  research,  and  the 
examination  of  the  authorities  on  which 
these  objections  were  founded  soon  served 
to  dispel  any  doubt  that  might  have  arisen, 
and  to  establish  even  more  firmly  than  before 
the  authority  of  Moses  as  an  historian. 
Thanks  to  the  patient  toil  of  Catholics  and 
even  some  Protestant  scientists  we  are  en- 
abled to  solve  all  these  objections  and  their 
seeming  difficulty  has  vanished  entirely. 

In  the  first  place  we  do  not  admit  the 
theory  that  man  has  by  gradual  develop- 
ment, the  survival  of  the  fittest,  etc.,  been 
evolved  from  the  ape.  For  this  theory, 
although  admitted  by  so  many  of  the  learned, 
is  but  the  merest  hypothesis  and  has  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact.  Nowhere  do 
we  see  the  traces  of  this  gradual  develop- 
ment of  which  they  talk  so  much.  If  the 
missing  link  between  Man  and  the  Monkey 
cannot  be  found,  at  least  some  of  the  con- 
nections between  other  species  lower  than 
Man  should  be  discovered.  They  have  not 
been,  however,  nor  will  they  ever  be  found. 
For  we  know  that  by  crossing  two  species  we 
will  never  be  able  to  obtain  and  perpetuate 
a new  class.  Since,  then,  from  the  union  of 


two  different  species  we  cannot  produce  an 
intermediate  one,  how  much  less  can  one  of 
a higher  order  than  either  of  the  progenitors 
be  established.  Moreover  we  are  acquainted 
with  facts  that  are  directly  opposed  to  this 
theory.  For  we  know  that  no  amount  of 
development  will  ever  give  to  a being 
an  essential  quality  that  it  did  not  possess 
before ; in  other  words,  we  know  that 
animals  can  naturally  never  become  pos- 
sessed of  reason.  In  the  same  manner  we 
deny  that  man  began  as  a savage  and  grad- 
ually developed  to  his  present  civilized  and 
enlightened  condition.  For  history,  if  by 
nothing  else  than  by  showing  that  the  prim- 
itive religion  of  man  was  Monotheism,  tes- 
tifies that  the  human  race  was  civilized  at 
the  very  beginning.  The  nearer  we  get  to 
the  primitive  tradition  the  purer  do  we  find 
the  religion.  The  Vedas,  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  Zend  Avesta  attributed 
to  Zoroaster,  and  the  books  of  Confucius  all 
teach  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  True  religion 
is  the  great  civilizer  and  preserver  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  it  was  not  until  man  had  begun  to 
lapse  into  Paganism  that  he  took  the  first 
steps  in  the  downward  course  and  gradually 
commenced  to  sink  into  savagery  and  bar- 
barism. 

In  answering  historical  objections  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Moses  i§  by  far  the  oldest 
historian  whose  works  are  extant.  The  pro- 
fane historians,  Berosus,  Manetho  and 
Herodotus  are,  when  compared  with  him, 
modern  writers.  Berosus,  moreover,  is  not 
really  in  opposition  to  Moses,  for  the  first 
ten  kings  of  whom  he  speaks,  bears  a strik- 
ing resemblance  as  regards  the  meaning  of 
their  names  and  the  length  of  their  reigns  to 
the  ten  Patriarchs  before  the  Deluge,  and 
the  supposed  disagreement  in  chronology 
came  entirely  from  a wrong  interpretation  of 
the  word  saros.  A saros  was  until  lately 
supposed  to  contain  6 Neros  of  600  years 
each  or  3,600  years.  Now,  the  reigns  of  the 
10  kings  spoken  of  before,  if  this  interpreta- 
tion were  correct,  would  have  occupied  a 
period  of  450,000  years,  and  this  would  not 
have  been  at  all  consistent  with  the  Mosaic 
account ; but  it  has  now  been  calculated  on 
the  authority  of  Pliny  and  others  that  a saros 
contains  but  18  1-2  years,  and  then  the 
seeming  disagreement  between  Berosus  and 
the  Pentateuch  vanishes  entirely.  Manetho 
is  not  worthy  of  the  credence  due  to  Moses, 
and,  therefore,  his  opposition  to  the  Biblical 
narrative  does  not  count  for  much.  For 
while  Moses  is  clear  and  credible  without 
any  of  the  contradictions  or  fabulous  ac- 
counts to  be  found  in  most  ancient  historians, 
Manetho,  of  whose  history  we  have  but  a 
few  fragments,  and  these  not  always  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  abounds  in  contra- 
dictions and  incredible  fables.  His  history 
was  composed  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  for  which  the  documentary 
evidence  having  been  destroyed  by  Cambyses 
was  re-written  by  the  Egyptian  priests, 
partly  from  monuments  and  partly  from 
memory,  and  was,  therefore,  necessarily 
faulty  and  incomplete.  Surely  we  will  not 
compare  a history  with  a record  like  this  to 
the  clear  and  coherent  statements  of  Moses. 

As  to  the  astronomical  observations  of  the 
Chaldeans,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
them ; for  the  declarations  of  Pliny  and 
Diodorus  of  Sicily,  that  they  extended  back 
through  a period  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand years  have  been  proven  to  be 
untrue.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  the 
many  discoveries  among  the  ruins  of  Chal- 
dean cities,  and  the  unearthing  of  a Chaldean 
library  written  on  baked  clay  in  the  Cunei- 
form character,  although  they  confirmed 


many  points  in  Bible  history  that  were  in 
doubt,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
authentic  record  of  observations  before  the 
date  1 500  b.  c. 

Now  we  come  to  a series  of  objections 
which  have  been  propounded  in  our  own 
day,  on  which  scientists  have  laid  the  great- 
est stress,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  re- 
quired no  slight  trouble  to  refute  them.  We 
mean  the  objections  taken  from  Geology. 
Before  entering  on  their  refutation  we  would 
premise  that  to  have  anv  weight  against  the 
Biblical  authority  they  must  be  founded  upon 
and  supported  by  facts  and  not  be  mere  con- 
clusions having  their  origin  in  prejudice. 
We  are  not  compelled  to  answer  all  the  the- 
ories and  hypotheses  that  may  be  advanced 
and  we  will  not  attempt  to  do  it.  The  ar- 
gument against  the  Mosaic  Chronology  from 
the  4 ages  of  Man’s  progress  does  not  amount 
to  anything.  The  Paleolithic,  Neolithic, 
Bronze  and  Iron  ages  never  had  an  existence 
except  in  the  imaginations  of  Geologists. 
For  man  does  not  at  one  time  use  exclusively 
one  kind  of  material  for  his  weapons  and 
implements,  but  takes  that  which  is  handiest 
and  most  suitable.  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  Australians  use  stone  weapons.  The 
American  Indian  tribes  used  them  and  no 
others  400  years  ago.  Ancient  quarries 
have  been  uncovered  in  which  both  stone 
and  iron  implements  were  used,  and  even  in 
those  where  none  but  stone  implements  were 
found  it  is  probable  that  the  iron  had  been 
eaten  up  by  rust,  leaving  the  more  lasting 
stone  to  be  found  by  future  generations. 
Supposing,  however,  we  should  admit  these 
4 ages,  no  argument  with  regard  to  time  can 
be  drawn  from  them ; for  we  would  not  be 
able  to  determine  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each,  and  would,  therefore,  know  nothing  of 
their  duration. 

Another  objection  that  seems  much  more 
plausible,  but  really  has  no  more  weight  than 
the  preceding  one,  is  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  the  remains  of  Man  have  been  found  at 
such  a depth  in  alluvial,  stalagmite  and  other 
formations  as  to  require  a much  more  dis- 
tant origin  for  the  human  race  than  that  as- 
signed by  Moses,  and  to  invalidate,  there- 
fore, the  Mosaic  account.  In  order  to  justify 
this  conclusion  Geologists  must  not  only  as- 
sert but  must  clearly  prove  that  the  rate  of 
formation  in  these  deposits  has  always  been 
the  same.  This,  however,  they  cannot  do  ; 
for  the  formation  of  alluvium  and  stalagmite 
varies  with  the  degree  of  moisture  and  the 
temperature  of  the  climate.  Now  we  know 
that  the  climates  of  many  countries  have 
changed  even  in  historic  times.  Moreover, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  articles  placed  in 
a soft,  moist  soil,  periodically  covered  with 
water  by  their  own  weight,  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  at  each  fresh  inundation.  This  un- 
doubtedly happened  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 
where  bricks  and  pieces  of  pottery  were 
found  at  a depth  ot  17  metres.  For  while 
from  this  Sir  Charles  Lyell  calculated  that 
they  had  been  buried  for  about  30,000  years, 
there  are  undeniable  Geological  indications 
to  show  that  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  itself  is 
only  5 or  6,000  years  old. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  Geological 
objections  are  worthless  is  it  that  the  objec- 
tions founded  on  Megalithic  monuments,  on 
Cave  and  Lake  dwellers  and  on  Physical 
transformations  fall  to  the  ground ; the 
facts  do  not  justify  the  conclusions.  Of 
Megalithic  monuments  we  know  neither  the 
object,  the  origin  nor  the  builders.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  can  be  traced  to  an  origin 
after  Christ,  or  at  most  to  within  500  years 
before  Christ,  and  they  are  now  generally 
conceded  to  have  been  tombs,  herguson, 
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one  of  our  best  and  most  famous  Archceolo- 
gists,  and  whose  opinion  ought  to  have  no 
little  weight  in  a matter  of  this  kind,  declares 
that  their  relations,  traditions  and  analogies 
show  them  to  be  of  comparatively  late  ori- 
gin, and,  therefore,  are  not,  as  our  opponents 
would  fain  assert,  existing  monuments  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race.  Lake-dwellers, 
i.  e.,  tribes  of  people  who  lived  in  villages 
erected  on  piles  over  a lake,  have  existed 
even  in  historic  times.  For  Thucydides  tells 
us  that  the  Athenians  conquered  all  Egypt 
except  the  Lake-Dwellers,  who  were  too 
powerful  to  be  subjugated.  Herodotus  also 
mentions  them,  and  we  find  them  again  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Romans.  We 
have  Cave-dwellers  even  at  the  present  day, 
as,  for  example,  the  Esquimaux,  who,  more- 
over, are  not,  as  Archaeologists  represent, 
the  primitive  Cave-dwellers,  entirely  sunk  in 
barbarism. 

From  the  transformations  of  Physical 
Geography  no  conclusions  as  to  time  can  be 
drawn,  for  they  are  not  always  slow  and 
gradual  but  often  violent  and  irregular.  As 
proofs  of  this,  witness  the  changes  brought 
about  even  in  our  own  day  by  violent  earth- 
quakes, and  the  sudden  and  overwhelming 
irruptions  of  volcanoes.  Witness  even  the 
remarkable  changes  brought  about  by  an 
agent  so  seemingly  regular  in  its  effects  as  a 
river,  as  at  Adville  in  France,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  At  Adville,  an  immense 
river  which  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  cross 
in  boats,  having  changed  its  course,  its  bed 
is  now  occupied  by  a stream  so  narrow  that 
one  could  almost  leap  across  it.  The  Mis- 
sissippi is  famous  for  its  freaks  in  this  re- 
spect, often  abandoning  its  old  course  and 
making  a new  one  for  itself. 

The  human  race  is,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  objections  that  are  brought  against 
the  fact,  assuredly  not  more  than  8,000  years 
old.  The  Bible,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
given  already,  does  not  determine  the  exact 
date  of  man’s  creation,  and  science  has  not 
as  yet  collected  sufficient  data  to  enable  it  to 
settle  definitely  this  problem.  Still  the  Bib- 
lical account  of  creation,  allowing  between 
6,000  and  8,000  years  for  man’s  age,  and  thus 
virtually  declaring  man's  recent  origin,  is  by 
far  the  most  probable  of  all  the  narratives. 
For  while  the  opposing  systems  are  founded 
on  theories  and  hypotheses  not  universally 
admitted,  and  in  many  cases  almost  univer- 
sally denied,  or  on  the  authority  of  historians 
who  are  modern  when  compared  with 
Moses,  and  who  could  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  primitive  tradi- 
tions that  the  author  of  Genesis  had,  the 
system  of  Moses  was  written  under  the  di- 
rection of  God  himself  by  one  who  knew  the 
traditions  of  the  surrounding  nations,  who 
was  distant  but  three  links  in  the  chain  of 
tradition  from  the  creation  itself,  and  who 
could  therefore,  if  it  was  at  all  possible,  have 
• given  the  exact  date  of  man’s  creation. 

J.  W„  ’84. 


A PLEA. 

“ Let  us,”  says  a writer  of  this  century, 
“ banish  into  the  world  of  fiction  that  affir- 
mation so  long  repeated  by  foolish  credulity 
which  made  monasteries  and  even  religion 
itself  an  asylum  for  indolence  and  incapacity, 
for  misanthropy  and  pusillanimity,  for  feeble 
and  melancholy  temperaments,  and  for  men 
who  were  no  longer  fit  to  serve  society  in  the 
world.”  And  with  wisdom  might  we  follow 
his  advice,  for  during  a period  of  ten  cen- 
turies the  monks  took  a most  active  part  in 


the  greatest  events  of  both  church  and  state, 
magnifying  their  office  as  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  lending  dignity  to  the  professor’s 
chair  and  administering  wisely  the  affairs  of 
government. 

The  first  and  greatest  service  rendered  to 
mankind  by  the  monks  was  prayer,  and  yet 
that  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  which 
characterized  the  Christians  of  the  middle 
ages  is  instanced  by  their  detractors  as  a 
mark  of  childish  simplicity.  Simplicity  it 
may  have  been,  but  has  not  the  wisest  of 
men  said : “ The  prayer  of  the  humble 

pierceth  the  clouds;  and  till  it  come  nigh  he 
will  not  be  comforted,  and  will  not  depart 
till  the  Most  High  shall  behold  to  judge 
righteously  and  execute  judgment.” 

Homer  brightened  his  mythology  with  a 
light  almost  divine  when  he  made  Phoenix 
say  to  Achilles:  “Even  the  gods  permit 
themselves  to  be  persuaded.”  Our  Lord 
Himself  determines  that  question  when  He 
takes  the  part  of  Mary  against  Martha. 
Prayer,  then,  is  good,  and  St.  Augustine 
says : “ The  less  a monk  labors  in  anything 

else  but  prayer  the  more  serviceable  he  is  to 
mankind.” 

Again  we  find  the  monks  at  all  times  the 
protectors  of  that  unfortunate  and  vast  mul- 
titude condemned  to  labor  and  privation, 
and  the  service  they  rendered  them  consisted 
not  merely  in  supplying  their  corporal  and 
spiritual  necessities,  but  also  in  the  honor 
they  lent  to  poverty  by  voluntarily  embrac- 
ing it.  Barrere  says  that  “ Almsgiving  is  an 
invention  of  sacerdotal  vanity;”  but  how 
much  nobler  are  the  words  of  St.  Bernard 
when  he  says:  “ The  friendshipof  the  poor 
constitutes  us  the  friends  of  kings,  but  the 
love  of  poverty  makes  kings  of  us;”  and 
kinds  indeed  were  the  monks  who  are  so 
justly  entitled  to  their  enviable  distinction, 
“We  are  the  poor  of  Christ,  Pauperis  Christi.” 
In  fact,  many  orders  made  poverty  in  its 
most  disagreeable  guise,  mendicity,  the  basis 
of  their  institute.  Within  the  cloister  were 
to  be  found  men  of  all  classes,  the  meanest 
slave  often  beside,  and  sometimes  above, 
men  of  most  noble  birth.  Well  there  might 
be  applied  to  them  the  words  of  the  Comte 
de  Maistre  when  speaking  of  the  priesthood 
and  its  relation  to  society  : “It  was  neither 
above  the  last  man  of  the  state  nor  beneath 
the  first.”  We  can  now  reckon  by  thou- 
sands, sovereigns,  dukes  and  nobles  of 
every  order  and  women  of  equal  rank,  'who 
have  taken  upon  themselves,  of  their  own 
free  will,  the  vilest  offices  and  buried  in  the 
cloister  a grandeur  and  power  of  which  we 
can  form  no  idea  from  the  ephemeral  and 
diminished  grandeur  of  modern  society. 

Thus  we  find  the  high  and  low  alike,  slave 
to  the  same  servitude,  free  in  the  same  lib- 
erty and  ennobled  by  their  voluntary  humility. 
These  so-called  idlers,  these  men  blinded 
with  the  monkish  superstition  of  the  dark 
ages,  these  we  find  the  truest  expositors,  the 
strongest  instigators,  the  stoutest  upholders 


of  that  equality  of  which  we  in  this  age  of 
liberty,  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century, 
so  loudly  boast  but  in  a so  small  degree  pos- 
sess, and  in  them,  too,  we  find  the  wisest 
expounders  of  knowledge.  To  them  are  we 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  all  ancient 
literature,  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  classics, 
the  foundation  and  basis  of  modern  intel- 
lectual training  ; and  says  Montalembert : 
“We  can  never  sufficiently  regret  the  re- 
sources and  guarantees  offered  by  these 
great  centers  of  literature,  to  the  most  ele- 
vated works  of  erudition,  of  history  and  of 
criticism,  by  that  transmission  of  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  inheritance  which  encour- 
aged them  to  the  longest  and  most  thankless 
undertakings.”  We  should  likewise  remem- 
ber that  disinterested  devotion  to  science, 
which  in  a great  measure  perished  with  them, 
since  from  the  very  nature  of  their  institu- 
tions they  could  neither  derive  any  material 
advantage  nor  satisfy  any  vain  ambition. 

Whenever  we  study  the  monuments  of 
the  past,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  Europe, 
everywhere  rises  up  before  us  the  memory 
of  the  monk,  the  traces  but  ill  effaced  of  his 
power,  his  labors,  his  benefactions  from  the 
fertile  soil  which  he  was  the  first  to  culti- 
vate, up  to  those  grand  old  cathedrals  which 
have  braved  the  action  of  time,  and  even 
the  pickaxe  of  civilized  Vandals.  They 
achieved  these  great  works  in  the  desert,  in 
almost  impenetrable  forests,  without  roads, 
without  canals,  without  machinery,  without 
any  of  the  powerful  instruments  of  modern 
industry,  and  only  with  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  and  an  inexhaustible  patience  and  con- 
stancy. In  all  these  great  works  they  have 
shown  a taste  for  beauty  and  art,  and  a 
knowledge  of  architectural  engineering 
which  modern  schools  might  well  envy. 

Must  we  not,  then,  banish  into  oblivion 
that  false  and  wicked  accusation  that  mon- 
asteries were  asylums  for  indolence,  for 
melancholy  temperaments,  and  for  men  who 
were  no  longer  capable  of  serving  society. 
That  abuses  crept  into  monastic  life  in  the 
later  ages  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  do  say 
with  a great  monk  of  modern  times: 
“ Abuses  prove  nothing  against  any  institu- 
tion, and  if  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  every- 
thing that  has  been  subject  to  abuse,  that  is 
to  say,  of  things  which  are  good  in  them- 
selves but  corrupted  by  the  liberty  of  man, 
God  Himself  ought  to  be  seized  upon  his 
inaccessible  throne,  where  too  often  we 
have  seated  our  own  passions  and  errors 
by  His  side.”  Is  there  anything  upon  this 
earth  into  which  abuse  does  not  stealthily 
creep  and  entwine  its  long  and  clinging  ten- 
drils? Religion,  government,  science,  art, 
all  are  sufferers  and  into  every  phase  of  life, 
social,  financial,  mercantile,  mechanical, 
manual,  enters  this  poisonous  enemy.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  this  grand  and  noble  religious 
institution  should  not  be  censured  for  that 
which,  more  than  any  other  institution,  it 
has  counterbalanced  by  its  great  and  glo- 
rious victories  and  triumphs  in  the  cause  of 
human  kind.  J-  T.  M. 
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LACORDAIRE. 

If,  like  Abou  Ben  Aben,  we  were  but  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  one  glance  at  the  Angels’ 
book,  we  would  there  see  inscribed  in  golden 
characters,  as  of  one  who  loved  both  God  and 
his  fellow-men,  the  name  of  Henry  Dominic 
Lacordaire.  Born  at  a time  when  France  was 
just  emerging  once  more  into  strength  after  the 
ravages  of  the  great  Revolution,  he  was  destined 
to  be  the  guiding  spirit  to  lead  her  back  to  truth; 
and  as  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  guided  the  Shep- 
herds to  the  Crib,  so  was  Lacordaire,  by  his 
teachings  and  noble  examples,  to  lead  the  great 
people  of  France  to  look  once  more  with  honor 
and  respect  upon  God  and  his  holy  religion.  It 
required  a man  of  great  genius  and  daring  to 
undertake  in  those  times  such  a task  as  Lacor- 
daire had  marked  out  for  himself;  but  led  on  as 
he  was  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  his  success 
was  evident  at  every  step. 

The  man  of  an  age  which  scarce  knew  how  to 
obey,  the  love  of  independence  had  been  his 
nurse  and  guide  all  his  life;  and,  consequently, 
there  were  within  him  two  contrary  principles 
continually  at  war,  a cold,  calm  reason  opposed 
to  a burning  imagination,  the  first  being  disen- 
chanted of  all  the  bright  illusions  that  the  second 
might  present. 

The  offspring  of  his  independent  spirit,  and 
to  which  he  clung  at  all  times,  was  a great  love 
of  liberty.  This  it  was  that  led  him,  in  company 
with  M.  La  Menais,  to  publish  a newspaper 
called  the  Avenir , the  object  of  which  was  to 
reclaim  for  the  Church  of  France  its  religious 
liberty.  The  greatest  fault  of  the  Avenir  was  its 
antagonistic  and  haughty  attitude  ; this,  with 
some  errors  and  exaggeration  of  doctrines, 
caused  it  to  be  suppressed  by  the  Holy  See. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  the  editing  of  the 
Avenir  that  he  met  with  M.  Montalembert,  who 
proved  to  be  one  of  his  best  friends  through  life, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  many 
incidents  of  the  life  of  this  illustrious  priest. 

The  conferences  given  by  Lacordaire  in  the 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  also  at  Marseilles,  at 
Boulogne,  and  other  powerful  cities  of  France, 
best  represent  the  work  that  he  undertook.  It 
was  something  entirely  new  to  the  people;  truths 
that  they  had  heard  taught  for  years  seemed  to 
have  become  more  enveloped  in  sanctity.  He 
departed  from  the  old  beaten  tiack  of  centuries, 
and  introduced  altogether  a new  style.  The 
people  were  obliged  to  listen  even  if  unwilling, 
and  often  he  was  obliged  to  suppress  a rising  cry 
of  applause.  He  understood  well  how  to  gain 
the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  it  is  in  these 
conferences  that  we  see  the  full  power  of  his 
master  mind.  He  was  not  an  Ajax  doing  his 
best  to  make  up  by  the  weight  of  his  arm  for 
the  dearth  of  his  wit;  but  his  sword,  rather  like 
that  of  Michael, 

u From  the  armory  of  God 

Was  given  him  tempered  so,  that  neither  keen  nor 
solid  might  resist  that  edge.” 

There  was  something  very  impressive  in  Lacor- 
daire’s  first  appearance  at  Notre  Dame.  It  was 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  asserting  itself  to 
the  19th  Century. 

One  of  the  greatest  objects  of  the  great  ora- 
tor’s life,  and  one  to  which  he  devote-!  many 
years  of  his  life,  was  the  re-establishment  of 
Religious  orders  in  France.  Although  but  a 


simple  priest,  he  had  not  as  yet  found  his  proper 
vocation;  and  after  wavering  for  a long  time 
between  the  Jesuit  and  Dominican  orders,  he 
finally  chose  the  latter.  After  years  of  toil  he 
obtained  permission  to  open  a house  of  his  order 
upon  heretofore  forbidden  ground;  and  after  a 
banishment  of  fifty  years  the  Dominican  order 
was  once  more  established  in  France  at  Chalais. 
And  if  there  are  any  religious  societies  in  France 
to-day,  they  owe  their  presence  there  to  Lacor- 
daire, who  paved  the  way  for  their  entrance  after 
their  banishment  during  the  Revolution. 

As  to  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
world,  he  accepted  them  less  for  their  own  sake 
than  for  that  of  the  cause  which  he  defended. 
Certainly  fewer  men  in  the  world  have  been  re- 
warded with  purer  and  more  enviable  success. 
As  an  unrivalled  orator  in  the  pulpit,  surrounded 
by  an  enthusiastic  people,  enjoying  an  unblem- 
ished renown,  he  was  called  by  the  votes  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  despite  his  friar’s  habit,  to 
sit  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly  and  to  re- 
ceive from  the  hands  of  the  French  Academy 
the  most  coveted  of  all  literary  distinctions. 

An  humble  son  of  the  church,  he  never  hesita- 
ted to  yield  it  prompt  submission  of  faith,  and 
thus  gained  the  right  to  require  the  same  sub- 
mission from  others.  He  loved  independence, 
but  he  placed  it  under  religious  obedience;  he 
loved  the  people,  the  humble  and  the  poor.  To 
him  it  seemed  most  natural  to  end  his  days  in 
the  humble  but  faithful  work  of  education.  Ex- 
amine his  life,  and  you  find  tl  ere  that  one  virtue 
which  makes  up  its  beauty  and  its  unity,  the 
virtue  of  the  Cross.  It  was  from  Ins  love  of  the 
world’s  Redeemer  that  Pere  Lacordaire  drew  the 
great  secret  of  his  greatness  which  men  will  long 
admire,  and  of  a sanctity  God  alone  knows  how 
to  recompense.  S.  W. 

THE  ELOWERS. 

The  language  of  the  flowers  is  a simple  one; 
we  have  but  to  look  earnestly  at  them  and  they 
speak  to  us  with  a wisdom  telling  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  God.  No  great  words,  no  deep  thoughts, 
no  high  imaginings;  the  gaze  alone  is  enough. 
The  flowers  are  the  silent  voice  of  God;  they 
come  from  Him,  born  almost  in  another  and 
purer  land;  they  have  a lesson  to  bring  us,  teach- 
ing us  by  their  presence  the  wonderful  magnifi- 
cence of  their  Master’s  home.  They  spring  up 
in  a night  and  whisper,  when  first  we  see  them, 
that  there  is  a God  above  and  that  we  are  His 
creatures.  They  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  the  day 
and  tell  us  as  we  admire  them  that  we  are  living 
within  the  brightness  of  God’s  Providence.  They 
droop  in  the  evening,  and  we  catch,  in  the  soft 
dying  away  of  their  perfumed  breath,  their  part- 
ing word  that  we,  too,  are  dying;  but  in  their 
last  farewell  they  tell  us  of  the  bright  days  when 
they  will  again  return.  P'or  the  flowers  seem 
not  to  die,  but  only  to  pass  away  for  the  moment. 
The  rough  winter  storm  is  too  cruel  and  regards 
not  their  chasteness  nor  their  sensitiveness. 
They  pass  away  to  dwell  in  a purer  life  in  the 
Paradise  of  Flowers;  and  when  the  storms  have 
gone  they  will  come  again  at  next  spring  to 
brighten  their  former  home.  So  we,  too,  do 
not  die  forever.  The  virtue  of  the  soul  is  too 
delicate  to  remain  long  amid  the  rough  blasts 
of  earth’s  temptations.  It  goes  for  a lime;  and 


when  the  world  will  have  passed  away,  it  will 
again  return  to  live  forever,  as  of  old,  in  the 
home  of  the  body. 

u Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 

God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us, 
Stands  the  revelation  of  His  love.” 

Who  does  not  love  the  flowers  ? and  who  has 
not  been  under  their  sacred  influence  ? They 
cheer  the  sorrowful  and  depressed,  gladden  the 
weeping,  brighten  the  dim  eye  and  ease  the 
wearied  mind;  they  turn  a tear  into  a smile, 
they  make  a sad  heart  joyful,  and  to  innocence 
and  enjoyment  they  bring  redoubled  pleasure. 
kl  Everywhere  about  us  are  they  glowiug, 

Some,  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  born; 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o’erflowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn.” 

p. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

What  varied  reminiscences  are  called  up  to  the 
mind  of  the  now  almost  departing  Senior  by  a 
trip  along  the  class-room  corridor.  Not  being  of 
an  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  and  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  the  prosaic  in  our  composi- 
tion, we  were  surprised  to  find  frow  many  such 
a trip  suggested.  From  Special  Latin  to  Phil- 
osophy, each  class-room  is  a landmark,  around 
which  cluster  recollections  of  the  days  there 
spent  ; recollections,  too,  more  vivid  according 
as  they  bring  greater  pleasure.  And,  truly,  an 
all-wise  Providence  seems  to  have  blotted  out 
what  was  unpleasant,  or  at  least  so  dimmed  the 
memory  of  it  that  it  comes  back  as  a mere  phan- 
tom of  the  past  and  not  alive  with  that  reality 
which  gives  such  a charm  to  the  former.  How 
faithfully,  then,  were  recalled,  as  we  passed  the 
door  of  Second  Grammar,  the  circumstances  of 
almost  our  first  punishment.  It  happened  just 
after  an  almost  unconquerable  desire  to  make 
puns  seemed  to  have  stricken  everyone  in  the 
house  with  its  fell  contagion,  and  we  did  not  es- 
cape its  dire  effects.  We  insisted  on  making 
puns  in  class,  and  not  only  that,  but  insisted  one 
day,  notwithstanding  the  promulgation  of  a law 
declaring  all  puns  on  the  word  pun  illicit,  on 
calling  a pun  made  by  one  of  our  classmates  a 
puny  pun,  that  deserved  punishment  by  punch- 
ing. It  was  too  much  for  our  teacher,  and  after 
he  had  recovered  from  the  faint  into  which  it 
had  thrown  him,  we  were  told  we  might  stand 
in  the  corridor  for  an  hour,  where  we  could  pun 
to  the  bare  walls  to  our  heart’s  content  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  “ pun  ’’-ishment. 

Then  First  Grammar  with  its  suggestion  of 
the  social  meeting  of  the  “ M.  T’s  ” in  fear  and 
trembling  at  the  rattling  of  a w'indow  and  the 
creaking  or  the  slamming  of  a door,  for  it  was  a 
little racket  on  the  quiet;”  and  then  the 
mirth  occasioned  by  the  dismay  of  the  teacher 
next  morning  when  he  found  his  desk  filled  with 
peach  cans,  sardine  and  confectionery  boxes  and 
“ nothing  in  them.”  Next  Classics  and  our  first 
essays  at  Equestrianism,  when  muddled  by  a 
knotty  passage  of  Old  Sallust,  so  poorly  man- 
aged, however,  that  our  examiner  declared  he 
could  hear  “the  clatter  of  the  hoofs.”  Belles 
Lettres  and  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy,  the  last 
act  in  the  drama  of  college  life,  all  replete  with 
pleasant  recollections  and  associations,  all  teem- 
ing with  memories  of  bygone  da)S  so  monoton- 
ous in  their  passage,  so  full  of  life  when  now 
recalled. 
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Such  had  been  some  of  our  thoughts  as  we 
journeyed  down  the  corridor;  but  the  end  was 
not  yet  come.  The  windows  at  the  farther  end 
recalled  a predicament  serious  enough  at  the 
time,  but  that  now  causes  nothing  but  laughter. 
We  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  rambling 
paper  that  we  had  a considerable  amount  of  the 
prosaic  in  our  composition ; we  might  have  added 
that  we  were  not  one  of  the  airy-fairy  kind,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  inclined  to  be  stout  and  matter- 
of-fact.  We  had  been  writing  in  one  of  the  class- 
rooms on  the  corridor,  and,  in  our  preoccupa- 
tion, did  not  notice  the  dinner  bell.  Looking 
up  from  our  work  however  a few  minutes  after, 
we  discovered  that  it  was  after  the  time  and  im- 
mediately “made  tracks’-’  for  the  refectory. 
What  was  our  consternation  to  find  the  door  of 
the  corridor  fast  locked  and  all  hope  of  exit,  by 
this  means  at  least,  shut  off.  Here  was  a de- 
lightful situation.  All  prospect  of  dinner  was 
rapidly  disappearing  into  thin  air,  and  we  were 
beginning  to  think  that  we  would  have  to  live 
on  hope — a very  unsubstantial  and  rather  dis- 
satisfactory means  of  livelihood,  by  the  way,  for 
a man  of  200  avoirdupois— when  a brilliant  idea 
struck  us  and  we  resolved  to  climb  through  the 
transom.  After  long  and  wearisome  efforts  we 
succeeded  in  climbing  up  to  it,  but  lo  ! and  be- 
hold ! it  was  bolted  on  the  outside,  and  any 
avenue  of  escape  in  this  direction  was  entirely 
impossible. 

The  only  resource  left  was  the  before- 
mentioned  small  windows  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor.  We  attempted  to  open  them,  but 
found  them  nailed  fasl.  We  selected  what 
seemed  the  most  vulnerable,  and,  after  splitting 
three  finger  nails  and  indulging  in  a certain 
amount  of  praying  for  the  future  eternal  bliss  of 
the  nails  and  the  man  who  drove  them  in,  we 
succeeded  in  extracting  them  and  lifting  the 
sash.  We  will  not  dwell  on  our  excruciating  ef- 
forts to  get  through  the  aperture  thus  formed 
(only  about  15  inches  square),  nor  on  the  jar  to 
our  nervous  system  by  the  drop  of  a dozen  feet 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  onto  the  iron-covered 
steps  of  a staircase.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
succeeded,  hatless  and  coatless,  in  descending  the 
stairs  only  to  find  a prefect,  with  a key  to  open 
the  door,  just  coming  to  let  us  out;  for  our  ab- 
sence had  been  noted  and  its  probable  cause 
guessed.  We  had  just  brushed  ourselves  off  and 
given  ourselves  a presentable  appearance  for 
dinner,  when  the  busy  hum  of  voices  on  the 
division  announced  that  the  aforesaid  noontide 
meal  was  over.  Our  feelings  can  be  imagined, 
and  so  W'e  draw  the  veil.  The  time  to  recall 
more  recollections  was  not  left,  for  we  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  corridor  and  must  accom- 
plish the  object  of  our  mission.  We  found  the 
door  here  opened  as  we  expected,  and,  following 
the  recommendation  of  a fellow  classmate  of  last 
year,  “ took  a flight,”  and  soon  all  memories  of 
“ye  olden  days”  were  lost  in  the  smoke  of  a 
fragrant  Havana,  and  the  genial  conversation  of 
one  of  our  professors.  E.  J. 

NOTICES, 

A Brief  Hand-book  of  American  Authors, 

by  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  Boston  : Houghton, 

Mifflin  & Co. 

This  little  work  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by 


students,  but  more  especially  by  those  readers 
of  current  literature  “who  have  neither  means 
nor  disposition  to  provide  themselves  with  costly 
biographical  works  of  reference,”  and  yet  are 
not  willing  to  remain'wholly  ignorant  of  what 
has  been  done  or  is  doing  by  our  countrymen  in 
the  interests  of  authorship.  For  these  Mr. 
Adams’  book  will  be  a real  boon.  It  is  small, 
compact  and  w'ell  printed;  and  in  less  than  two 
hundred  pages  it  gives  us  ah  alphabetical  list  of 
over  one  thousand  American  writers,  with  brief 
notices  telling  where  they  were  born,  their  birth- 
place, and  the  year  they  died;  the  particular 
line  they  pursued,  the  titles  of  their  principal 
works,  and,  in  most  cases,  a short,  crisp  charac- 
terization of  the  matter  or  of  the  style  of  their 
writings;  references  to  magazine  articles,  or 
other  works  easily  procurable;  and  finally  their 
publisher’s  name.  The  make-up  of  the  book,  as 
it  is  with  all  of  Messrs.  Houghton’s  publica- 
tions, is  a modpl  of  good  taste. 


MT,  ST,  VINCENT’S. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  following  appeal 
which  we  lately  received  from  Mt.  St.  Vin- 
cent’s. The  very  grand  work  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Mount  is  well  known,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  merely  to  mention  their  lack  of  re- 
sources to  establish  so  necessary  adjuncts  to 
an  Academy  as  a Library  and  Scientific  De- 
partment will  meet  with  a generous  response 
from  all  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
higher  education  of  women. 

A Descriptive  and  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Academy  of  Mount 
St.  Vincent  on-the-Hudson,  New 
York  City,  1847-1884.  Pp.  167.  D.  Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Containing  sixty-five  elegant  Illustrations, 
the  gifts  of  former  and  present  pupils,  or  of 
special  friends  of  the  Institution. 

To  all  subscribers  of  ten  or  more  dollars 
to  the  Library  and  Science  Departments  a 
handsomely-bound  copy  will  be  presented. 

THE  BOOK  IS  NOT  ON  SALE. 
Subscribers  of  one  hundred  or  more  dollars 
will  have  their  names  engrossed  on  an  illu- 
minated tablet,  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
reading-room. 

Such  heavy  demands  are  constantly  weigh- 
ing on  the  resources  of  the  Institution,  that, 
unaided  by  its  friends,  it  could  not,  for  long 
years  to  come,  establish  a Library  and  Sci- 
ence Department  commensurate  with  its 
needs,  in  its  great  work  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women. 


OUR  EXCHANGES. 

Now  that  the  second  year  of  our  existence 
is  drawing  to  a close,  we  wish  to  express  the 
sincere  pleasure  with  which  we  have  received 
all  those  Exchanges  which  have  come  to  our 
Sanctum,  and  to  thank  them  for  that  spirit 
of  kindliness  and  good  feeling  which  have 
been  their  characteristics  during  the  months 
that  have  passed.  They  have  appeared  to 
us  like  so  many  carrier  pigeons  bringing  in 
their  beaks  the  messages  of  greeting  from  all 


parts  of  the  States.  And  although  some 
have  been  very  irregular  in  their  visits  (we 
ourselves  have  not  been  guiltless  in  this  re- 
spect), let  us  not  forget  that 

“Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.” 

So  we  have  always  greeted  them  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  came,  whether  early  or 
late.  And  now,  during  our  term  of  vacation, 
as  we  shall  not  forget  them,  so  we  hope  to 
live  in  the  memory  of  all  our  Exchanges, 
and,  on  our  re-appearance  in  September,  to 
find  that  we  are  greeted  by  the  same  old 
friends  whose  visits  have  been  so  welcome 
to  us  during  the  year  ’83-’84.  We  cordially 
thank  them  for  their  monthly  appearance 
and  sincerely  hope  that  they  may  enjoy 
themselves  during  the  hot  term  of  editorial 
inactivity. 


We  have  received  the  following  exchanges: 
Sentinel , Swarthmore  Phoenix , Lafayette  College 
Journal , Student,  St.  Viateur' s College  Jour- 
nal, /Voire  Dame  Scholastic,  Tabor  College 
Echo,  Niagara  Index,  Richmond  College  Messt  ti- 
ger, Boston  Coll  ge  Stylus,  Perdue,  Deaf-Mute, 
Racine  Dial,  College  Review,  Budget,  Grind- 
stone, Student's  Visitor,  Catholic  Fireside , 
Georgetown  College  Journal,  Xavier. 

* 

* * 

We  received  an  invitation  to  attend  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Thirty-ninth  Commencement  of  St. 
John’s.  The  Speakers  on  that  occasion  will  be 
as  follows  Conservatism  : Principles,  J.  W. 
Butler;  Education,  J.  J.  Downey;  Literature, 
Wm.  P.  O’Malley;  Politics,  Jas.  J.  Walsh; 
Valedictory,  F.  A.  Giddings. 

* 

* * 

We  must  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
similar  very  cordial  invitation  from  the  Logan 
Female  Academy. 

* 

* * 

The  Rooms  of  the  Drawing  Class  will  be  open 
from  June  12th  to  Commencement  Day  for  ex- 
hibition of  work  done  during  the  year. 

* 

* * 

We  find  it  necessary  again  to  request  de- 
linquents to  make  an  early  settlement  of 
their  indebtedness  for  subscriptions. 

* 

* * 

Since  the  April  issue  of  the  Monthly,  the 
Debating  Society  has  debated  the  following 
questions:  “ Is  the  miser  more  injurious  to  so- 
ciety than  the  spendthrift?”  Affirmative,  J.  But- 
ler, J.  Dougherty.  Negative,  J.  Murphy,  L. 
Adams.  Decision,  negative.  “Are  Theatres 
more  beneficial  than  injurious?”  Affirmative,  P. 
Cunniff,  G.  Laforcade.  Negative,  G.  Gid- 
dings, R.  McNamara;  Decision,  undecided. 

* 

* * 

Although  the  Base  Ball  Association  has  often 
felt  the  need  of  cash,  yet  it  has  had  the  most 
prosperous  season  on  record.  A great  deal  of 
credit  and  thanks  are  due  to  the  Manager,  Mr. 
Pittar,  S.  J.,  for  his  untiring  exertions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Fordham  College  Club. 
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THE  END. 

Another  year  has  passed  away ; a college 
year  with  all  its  ups  and  downs;  its  class 
days  and  recreation  days  ; its  bright  and  its 
dull  days;  its  feasts  and  its  fasts;  its  plays 
and  its  base  ball ; its  societies  and  its  meet- 
ings ; its  speeches  and  its  addresses  ; its  joys 
and  disappointments.  On  the  whole  it  has 
been  a pleasant  year  ; the  veriest  crank  must 
admit  that.  The  retrospect  from  September 
to  June  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  har- 
monious working  of  a college  world  ; and, 
a le  valedictorian,  we  might  truly  say  : ‘ May 
our  lives  have  many  such  years  as  the  past.” 

In  looking  over  these  ten  months,  what  is 
it  that  makes  each  an  emphasized  epoch  of 
its  own,  gives  to  each  its  own  peculiar  color- 
ing, and  helps  to  energize  the  passage  of  the 
scholastic  term  ? Is  it  not  the  Monthly? 
Candidly, — putting  aside  the  unpleasant  fact 
of  its  being  a little  late  at  times — would  not 
the  paper  be  greatly  missed  by  the  students 
if  it  should  cease  to  issue  after  this  year? 
An  honest  answer  would  say  yes.  But  why 
speak  of  the  cessation  of  the  Monthly? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  departure  of  the  old 
board  of  editors  means  the  death  of  the  pa- 
per ? Certainly  not.  The  old  saw  says, 


“ there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  water  as  ever 
were  caught ;”  so  there  is  left  at  “ St.  John’s” 
no  dearth  of  men  fitted  to  be  editors.  But 
to  be  able  is  one  thing  ; to  be  willing  another. 
Facts  are  said  to  be  stubborn  things;  and  it 
is  just  those  stubborn  things  that  darken  the 
outlook  for  next  year.  Now  what  are  the 
facts  concerning  the  Fordham  College 
Monthly  for  the  past  year?  It  is  a fact 
that  it  was  very  good  at  times ; at  times  not 
so  good.  It  is  a fact  that  it  received  some 
complimentary  notices  from  its  contempora- 
ries, and  some  uncomplimentary  ones.  It  is 
a fact  that  it  had  a fair  circulation,  and  was 
passably  supported  by  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution. And  it  is  a fact  that  it  was  shame- 
fully supported,  neglected  and  disregarded 
by  the  very  students  whose  college  it  repre- 
sented. The  whole  burden  of  the  work  was 
thrown  on  the  few  who  had  the  happiness  (?) 
to  be  called  the  staff.  Outside  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  the  board  of  editors  there  was  not 
interest  enough  manifested  to  keep  the  paper 
afloat  for  five  consecutive  minutes.  Several 
of  the  editors  belonged  to  the  class  of  Phil- 
osophy, and,  consequently,  it  was  only  during 
their  hours  of  recreation  that  they  could  find 
time  to  do  their  work  for  the  journal.  If 
the  paper  came  out  late,  or  was  at  times 
loosely  put  together,  it  was  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  persons  to  have  forty- 
five  irons  in  the  fire  and  attend  to  them  all 
equally  well.  Yet,  after  every  issue,  both 
those  who  could  write  but  would  not  and 
those  who  could  not  even  if  they  would  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  up  their  noses  and  pronounce 
— in  their  own  parlance — as  “bum  ” the  pa- 
per that  had  cost  the  few  devoted  to  its  in- 
terest a great  deal  of  pains  and  trouble. 
Now  this  should  not  be.  The  paper  goes 
before  the  country  as  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  it  is  they  who  are  accredited  with 
the  honor  of  a good  sheet  or  the  dishonor  of 
an  inferior  one.  Therefore  they  should  be 
most  anxious  to  encourage  the  Monthly, 
and  give  it  the  benefit  of  their  abilities. 
True,  there  were  some  praiseworthy  excep- 
tions. From  the  classes  of  Belles-Lettres, 
Classics,  First  and  Second  Grammar  we  re- 
ceived an  odd  article,  and  the  Monthly 
takes  this  occasion  of  publicly  thanking  the 
members  of  the  above-named  classes  who 
contributed. 

These  are  a few  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  past  history  of  the  Monthly,  and 
surely  they  call  for  a thorough  reformation 
if  Fordham  is  to  have  a representative  paper 
in  the  future.  Some  people  may  think  that 
it  is  not  in  good  taste  to  make  these  remarks, 
now  that  the  year  is  over.  It  is  a pity  about 
them.  If  such  remarks  were  not  made  earlier 
it  was  because  the  writer  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  so  doing.  He  does  so  now  because 
he  wishes  to  see  the  Monthly  in  the  front 
rank  of  college  journals ; because  he  has 
spent  two  pleasant  years  in  its  service;  and 
because,  now  that  he  is  about  to  sever  his 
connection  with  it,  one  of  his  most  fervent 


wishes  in  the  future  will  be  for  the  long  life 
and  brilliant  success  of  the  FORDHAM  COL- 
LEGE Monthly.  C. 


CLASS  ’84. 

Once  more  Commencement  Day  is  here, 
bringing  with  it  joy  and  sadness.  Joy  be- 
cause we  are  released  for  a time  from  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  college  life,  and  sad- 
ness because  on  this  day  mo§t  of  our  dearest 
friends  are  separated  from  us.  The  mem- 
bers of  class  ’84  have  so  endeared  themselves 
to  everybody,  that  now  when  they  are 
ending  their  long  sojourn  among  us  it  seems 
that  our  hearts  are  emptied  out.  Students 
of  no  ordinary  talent,  they  have  been  most 
faithful  in  their  class  duties,  without  at  the 
same  time  separating  themselves  from  the 
companionship  of  the  rest  of  the  school ; but 
by  joining  in  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
crowd  they  have  made  themselves  the  mov- 
ing spring  of  First  Division.  Has  there 
been  anything  in  which  the  Seniors  have  not 
had  a hand  ? Have  they  not  started  and 
formed  plans  for  the  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  House  ? Everywhere  we  shall 
miss  them.  The  Monthly's  staff  will  sorely 
regret  their  going.  Our  Base  Ball  nine  will 
amount  to  little  or  nothing  without  them.  Our 
Dramatic,  Historical  and  Debating  Societies 
will  feel  their  want  at  every  meeting.  The 
Choir  and  Glee  Club  will  lose  some  of  their 
best  singers.  And  in  every  heart  will  there 
not  be  a void  ? Will  not  the  cheerful  voices 
of  some  and  the  bright  faces  of  others  ap- 
pear or  sound  to  us  at  every  step  that  we 
may  take  through  our  College  halls  ? And 
yet  is  it  not  always  thus?  Do  we  not  often 
during  our  lives  have  to  sacrifice  what  is 
nearest  and  dearest  to  us  ? So  it  is  now. 
We  have  to  say  “ Farewell,  a long  farewell,” 
to  those  who  have  been  our  dearest  and 
nearest  friends,  to  those  who  have  somewhat 
made  up  for  the  loss  of  home  and  family. 
Whither  will  they  all  disappear?  Shall 
we  ever  see  them  or  even  hear  from 
them  again?  Their  loss  will  be  felt  for  all 
time.  But  let  nothing  on  our  part  cast  a 
gloom  over  their  parting  moments.  Let  us 
put  on  pleasant  and  smiling  countenances, 
grasp  our  friends  firmly  by  the  hand  and  bid 
them  adieu. 

The  Monthly  does  so,  and  wishes  to 
each  member  of  class  ’84  a long  and  pros- 
perous career,  and  hopes  that  through  the 
years  that  are  to  come  they  may  not  forget 
that  they  were  once  students  of  old  St. 
John’s. 


DISCUSSION  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  philosophic  discussion  in  Latin  that  took 
place  in  the  College  on  May  26,  deserves  to  be 
emphatically  underscored  It  was  a timely  step 
in  the  right  direction  and,  therefore,  will  not 
fail  to  raise  a sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  are  in  earnest  about  higher  education, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  conscious  that  it 
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lacks  generally  a discipline  of  mind  and  scholar- 
like  finish,  as  rare  as  they  are  excellent.  Where 
this  discipline  can  be  got  is  a problem  that  many 
a fair-minded  man  would  gladly  have  resolved. 
Its  solution,  after  all,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It 
often  lies  within  the  reach  of  the  very  man  who 
puzzles  himself  with  the  problem;  as  the  select 
audience  that  witnessed  the  intellectual  contest 
of  May  26th  will  bear  testimony;  not  indeed 
that  the  young  philosophers’  minds  are  maturely 
developed,  but  that  they  show  evident  signs  of 
no  mean  discipline.  The  discussion,  while  it  is 
a defense  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Cath- 
olic philosophy  against  any  comer,  is  also  a test 
of  the  student’s  power  of  mental  analysis,  both 
of  which  points  showed  to  advantage  in  the  late 
contest.  At  4 P.  M.  on  Monday,  May  26,  a 
small  but  highly  appreciative  audience  assem- 
bled in  the  Scientific  Lecture  room  of  St.  John’s 
Hall.  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Corrigan,  pre- 
sided. Among  those  present  were  Mgr.  Capel, 
Rev.  Fr.  Fulton,  S.  J.,  Provincial  of  thejesuits, 
Fr.  Hewitt  of  the  Paulists;  Dr.  Brann,  Dr.  But- 
sell,  Mr.  McSweeney  of  St.  Bridget’s,  Rev.  Fr. 
Frisbee,  S.  J.,  Fr.  Cardella,  S.  J.,  hr.  Lavelle, 
of  the  Cathedral,  Mr.  Hickey,  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Review  and  some  other  laymen  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  educations 

When  all  were  seated,  Mr.  Wm.  Walsh 
opened  the  exercises  by  setting  forth  in  a 
Latin  address  the  gist  of  the  propositions 
to  be  defended.  The  style  of  his  paper 
was  clear  and  elegant.  When  Mr.  Walsh 
had  done,  the  struggle  between  the  first-named 
objectors  and  defendant  commenced.  Mr.  1. 
J.  Dunn  and  T.  A.  Roche,  argued  with  appar- 
ent ease  and  to  the  point.  Of  course,  they  did 
not  show  that  pliability  and  freedom  in  argu- 
mentation which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and 
yet  they  were  far  from  novices  in  the  art.  When 
their  work  was  over  the  Rev.  Vice-President 
invited  the  general  audience  to  object.  Fr. 
Cardella  accepted  the  invitation  putting  some 
trenchant  queries  on  the  prime  constituents  of 
bodies.  Dr.  Brann  was  the  next  to  assail  the 
defendant,  which  he  did  with  a freedom  that 
bespoke  the  veteran.  Then  Mgr.  Capel  began 
in  English  to  further  develop  the  defendant’s 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  Dr.  Brann  smilingly 
objected  to  this  proceeding  as  unscholaslic. 
Mgr.  Capel  appealed  to  Rev.  Fr.  Dealy  whose 
permission  to  use  English  he  had  been  before- 
hand in  asking,  and,  as  he  said,  “for  a purpose.” 
He  wanted  to  find  out  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Downey’s  acquaintance  with  the  English  equiv- 
alents of  such  Latin  terms  as  materia  prima  and 
forma  suhstantialis.  In  the  end  he  compli- 
mented Mr.  Downey  on  his  careful  analysis  of 
the  difficulties  laid  before  him. 

The  Theses  from  psychology  which  in 
themselves  are  more  interesting  than  those 
from  cosmology,  lost  none  of  their  inter- 
est in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Butler; 
these  were  assailed  by  Mr  J.  J.  Walsh  and 
D.  H.  O’Dwyer,  who  gave  unmistakable  proof  of 
thoughtful  preparation.  Mr.  J.  j.  Walsh  be- 
trayed some  more  of  that  ingenium  curiosum  for 
which  he  is  known  on  the  Division.  J Mr.  But- 
ler, as  usual,  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
showing  that  if  not  familiar  with  the  dips  and 
hills  of  the  vast  domain  of  psychology,  at  least 
he  knows  its  lay.  He  has  reached  the  eminence 


and  requires  only  a little  time  and  thought  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  grounds.  At  the 
close  the  Archbishop  rose,  and  in  an  eloquent 
Latin  allocution  gave  expression  to  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  attending  the  exercises.  He  compli- 
mented the  young  philosophers  on  their  manifest 
success.  He  was  listened  to  with  lively  interest 
and  heartily  applauded. 

' There  seems  to  be  a fitness  of  things  in  the 
philosophers  of  ’84  being  called  upon  to  make 
the  first  public  defense  of  philosophy  in  St. 
John’s  College;  for  no  class  that  has  passed 
through  St.  John’s  has  had  so  enviable  a repu- 
tation. May  we  not  hope  that  their  discussion 
of  the  26th  was  the  earnest  both  for  the  College 
and  for  the  class  of  ’84  of  the  dawn  of  a brighter 
day.  The  following  were  the  theses  defended: 

A.  M.  D.  G. 

Theses  Defendendae  a Philosophis,  Die  26a 
Maii,  1884,  in  aula  Academica,  Collegii  ad  Sanc- 
tum Joannem,  Fordhami,  Neo  Eboraci. 

Onto  Disputationis. — Introductio,  D.  Guliel- 
mus  Walsh. 

THESES  EX  COSMOLOGIA. 
la.  Neque  mundus,  neque  elementa  quibus  mun- 
dus  componitur  sunt  emia  a se,  sed  pro- 
ducta  fuerunt  per  creationem  quae  soli  Deo 
competit,  quae  tamen  creatio  non  necessario 
fuit  ab  aeterno. 

2 a.  Perfectio  mundi  est  in  se  finita  unde,  abso- 
lute loquendo,  mundus  nec  est,  nec  eSse 
potest  optimus;  relative  vero  ad  finern  quern 
Deus  intendit,  optimus  est. 

3 a.  Ft  si  oido  naturae  sit  constans,  haec  con- 
stantia  non  importat  absolutam  immutabili- 
tatem  hujus  ordinis;  hinc  miraculorum  pos- 
sibilitas  minime  tollitur. 

4 a.  Principia  essendi  substantiarum  materiali- 
um,  sive  elementariarum  sive  mixtarum  sunt 
V materia  prima  et  forma  suhstantialis;  hinc 
turn  Atomismus  turn  Dynamismus  rejiciendi 
sunt. 

5<7.  Quamvis  corpora  inor  anica  sint  inertia,  ea 
tamen  principio  activitatis  donata  sunt; 
unde  assertio  Occasionalistarum  absurda 
est. 

Defendet:  I).  Joannes  J.  Downey;  [mpugna- 
bunt:  D.  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  D.  Thomas  A. 
Roche. 

EX  PSYCHOLOGIA. 

i(7.  Corpora  viventia  essentialiter  differunt  a non 
viventibus;  principium  autem  vitae  turn  in 
plantis  turn  in  animalibus,  essentialiter  differt 
ab  omnibus  viribus  mechanicis  et  chimicis 
corporum  inorganicorum. 

2n.  Principium  vitae  unum  est,  estque  vera  for- 
ma corporis  viventis;  quod,  etsi  in  animali- 
bus sit  simplex,  non  est  tamen  per  se  sub- 
sistens,  sed  existit  dependenter  a materia 
quam  informat. 

3(7.  Anima  brutorum,  quamvis  facilitate  cog- 
noscitiva  donata  sit,  caret  tamen  intelligen- 
tia. 

4(7.  Anima  humana  simplex  est  et  spiritualis  et 
insuper  libertate  arbitrii  gaudet. 

5(7.  Anima  rationalis  unitur  corpori  ut  forma 
suhstantialis  et  ipsa  est  principium  turn  vitae 
vegetativae  turn  sensitivae. 

6(7.  Anima  humana  non  potest  oriri  nisi  per  cre- 
ationem. Hinc  theoria  Darwinii  asserentis 
, hominem  a sinriis  ortum  duxisse  omnino 
rejicienda  est. 


7(7.  Anima  humana  sua  natura  immortalis  est. 

Defendet:  D.  Jacobus  N.  Butler;  Impugna- 
bunt:  D.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  D.  Jacobus  J. 
Walsh. 

Cniqne  adstantium  libenter  tribuitur  facultas 
contra  has  theses  objiciendi. 


PERSONALS, 

Among  those  of  the  Faculty  who  leave  us  this 
year  are  the  following:  Mr.  Fargis,  S.  J.,  Mr. 
Fagan,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Wellworth,  S.  J.,  and  Mr. 
McGovern,  S.  J.  We  regret  their  loss  but  yet 
have  to  congratulate  them  on  the  near  approach 
of  what  they  most  look  for — their  ordination. 

Mr.  Thos.  B.  Connery,  ’53,  late  of  th & Herald, 
has  assumed  the  editorship  of  Truth , a promi- 
nent paper  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Thomas  McRoughlin,  ’79,  was  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  Priesthood  during 
the  Trinity  ordinations  at  Rome. 

In  a late  number  of  the  Catholic  World , we 
noticed  an  interesting  article  on  the  “ New 
Flagellants,”  an  order  of  penitents  in  New 
Mexico,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Deane,  S.  J., 
’78.  Mr.  Deane  is  at  present  professor  in  the 
College  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico. 

The  Acta  Publica  of  the  Senior  Class  took 
place  at  St.  John’s  Hall  on  the  26th  of  May. 
Among  the  many  distinguished  guests  we  notice 
the  names  of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  Monsignor 
Capel  and  Rev.  Father  Fulton,  S.  J.,  Provincial 
of  the  New  York  and  Maryland  Province. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Murphy,  Superintendent  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  visited  our  Rev.  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Master  J.  Ilorgan,  the  Elphin  of  the  Lilipu- 
tians,  was  presented  with  a photograph  album  and 
a magnificent  volume  of  Travels.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Joe  deserved  these  good  things  for  his 
extraordinary  work  in  theThird  Division  operetta. 

Mr.  Frank  McGrath,  Com.  ’81,  paid  a visit  to 
his  brother  at  the  College  on  June  3d.  He  has 
just  recovered  from  a most  severe  illness  and  is 
on  his  way  to  Europe.  We  hope  that  the  voy- 
age will  do  him  good. 

We  had  also  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a visit 
from  Jno.  Aspell,  ’82.  We  are  always  most  glad 
to  see  him. 

At  our  game  with  the  Staten  Islands  at  the 
Polo  Grounds,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Pete  Treacy,  and  Father  Brady,  who  was  once 
a famous  pitcher  of  the  Rose  Hills. 

Among  the  visitors  we  find  the  names  of  F. 
Gearon,  F.  Dowley,  ’83;  F.  Cavanagh,  J.  Demp- 
sey, C.  Reynaud,  ’81;  J.  Moran,  Com.,  ’83; 
Harry  Clark,  J.  J.  McCormick,  Rev.  Father 
Gockeln,  Rev.  Father  Racicot,  S.  J.,  Rector  of 
Woodstock,  Rev.  Father  Toner,  S.  J.,  Rev. 
Father  Tisdall,  S.  J.,  Master  of  Novices  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  Rev.  Father  Montgomery, 
Fathers  O’Sullivan  and  McSweeney;  J.  Dealy, 
J.  Kennedy,  ’82;  L.  Donohue,  C.  lsherwood, 
’72,  Mr.  Wynne,  S.  J.,  Editor  of  The  Xavier , 
Jose  Agramonte. 


OBITUARY. 

REV.  MICHAEL  P.  COSTIN,  S.  J. 

At  Boston  College,  on  Sunday  evening,  June  8th, 
died  the  Rev.  Father  Costin,  suddenly,  of  heart 
disease.  The  news, when  announced  to  the  faculty 
and  students  of  this  College,  shocked  everybody 
beyond  expression.  The  deceased  was  born  in 
Halifax,  August  24th,  1838,  and  was  nearly 
forty-six  years  of  age.  He  went  to  Ireland  to 
complete  his  education,  and  after  some  years  at 
Clongowe’s  College,  returned  to  America,  where 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1854.  Wherever  he  was  employed  as 
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professor  he  always  left  the  impression  which  a 
mincT of  quick,  large  grasp  and  clear,  acute  per- 
ception must  necessarily  make  on  young  minds. 
In  spite  of  continued  ill  health,  he  taught  with 
unfailing  regularity  the  higher  branches  of 
Mathematics  and  the  Sciences  for  nearly  twenty 
years  at  St.  John’s.  Though  applied  principally 
to  the  teaching  of  Mathematics,  there  is  no 
branch  of  learning  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar.  He  was  equally  eminent  in  Philoso- 
phy, Theology,  Literature  and  the  Sciences. 
He  spoke  and  wrote  English  like  a master;  and 
the  students  of  this  College  were  never  weary 
listening  to  his  beautifully  simple  and  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  Gospels  at  the  Sunday  Mass. 
He  was  a most  genial  companion.  He  had  a 
good  word  for  everybody,  and  the  tongue  of 
calumny  or  scandal  never  dared  wag  in  his  pres- 
ence. His  innocence  of  life  was  angelic.  The 
world  and  its  ways  he  never  new  till  brought 
into  contact  with  them  by  the  duties  of  his 
priestly  calling.  His  students  admired  and  loved 
him,  and  his  death  will  be  regretted  by  all.  In 
a word  he  was  a great,  good  man,  and  the  world 
is  a loser  by  his  demise  as  of  one  whose  intellect 
entitled  him  to  rank  with  the  thinkers  of  the  age; 
whose  virtue  purified  and  hallowed  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moved;  whose  genial  character  and 
loving  nature  made  friends  fast  and  true  wher- 
ever he  went.  With  Father  Costin’s  life  a shin- 
ing light  has  been  quenched,  and  many  a young 
and  many  an  old  heart  has  been  deprived  of  a 
model  and  a friend.  Such  an  expansive  heart 
was  his,  so  open  to  everything  that  betokened 
suffering  or  wretchednesss,  that  he  applied  him- 
self to  learning  the  deaf  and  dumb  language,  so 
that  the  speechless  children  might  have  the  con- 
solations of  our  holy  religion.  It  was  always  a 
moving  spectacle  to  see  him  surrounded  by  the 
deaf  mutes  of  St.  Joseph’s  Institute,  Fordham. 
How  they  loved  him  ! how  their  affection  was 
returned  with  the  fullest  measure  ! The  big 
heart  is  at  rest,  and  the  great  mind  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  magnet  of  all  minds,  Infinite  Truth. 

R.  I.  P. 


BASE  BALL 

ST.  JOHN’S  VS.  SETON  HALL. 

The  visit  of  the  Alerts  of  Seton  Hall  is  always 
considered  the  event  of  the  season  in  base  ball 
circles.  May  22d  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
struggle,  and  as  the  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  expected,  a close  and  exciting  game  was 
looked  for.  The  Setonians  arrived  on  the  noon 
train.  They  were  met  by  a delegation  of  our 
students,  and  were  escorted  up  the  lawn  amidst 
the  repeated  cheers  of  the  entire  college  assem- 
bled at  the  gate  to  meet  them.  Dinner  was 
taken  in  the  college  refectory,  and  many  friendly 
and  happy  remarks  were  made  about  the  coming 
contest.  When  the  Alerts  took  the  field  for 
practice  they  indeed  looked  formidable.  Our 
boys  knew  that  they  had  opponents  to  contend 
with  worthy  of  their  mettle,  and  settled  them- 
selves for  the  onslaught  accordingly.  Last  year 
in  a fifteen  inning  game  Setonia  came  off  victor, 
but  our  nine  having  greatly  improved  since  then, 
a different  result  was  reasonably  expected  this 
time.  The  game  opened  with  the  Alerts  at  the 
bat,  and  before  the  maroons  settled  down  to 
work  Setonia  had  crossed  the  home  plate  twice. 
St.  John’s,  however,  made  good  the  deficit  by 
scoring  three  runs,  and  caused  our  many  ad- 
mirers to  breathe  more  freely.  Setonia  tied  the 
score  in  the  second  inning.  Sharp  fielding  and 
effective  work  by  both  pitchers  kept  the  lead 
undecided  till  the  fifth  inning,  when  St.  John’s 
added  four  more  runs  to  her  credit.  Fordham 
was  blanked  in  the  sixth  inning,  while  the 
Alerts  plied  the  willow  with  sufficient  zeal  to 


put  two  more  runs  opposite  their  names. 
Amidst  intense  excitement  the  score  was  again 
tied  in  the  seventh  inning,  and  the  mercury  in 
the  adjacent  thermometers  went  down  several 
degrees.  St.  John’s  went  to  the  front  again  in 
the  eighth  inning  and  things  began  to  look 
bright;  one  run  was  gained  while  the  Alerts 
retired  with  a blank.  Victory  seemed  surely 
ours  when  Seton  Hall  went  to  the  bat  for  the 
last  time.  We  had  counted  too  soon,  for  before 
our  boys  had  hardly  become  alive  to  the  fact, 
Setonia  had  scored  two  runs.  The  mercury  in 
the  aforesaid  thermometers  dropped  several  feet 
in  the  ground,  and  a cold  day  for  Fordham 
seemed  inevitable;  but  the  truth  of  the  oft  re- 
peated saying,  “ The  game  is  never  finished  till 
the  last  man  is  out,”  was  verified  in  a most  signal 
manner.  Our  men  bunched  their  hits  and  by 
good  base  running  took  the  lead  by  one  run. 
Cheer  after  cheer  resounded  through  the  grounds 
and  congratulations  were  received  and  exchanged 
on  every  side.  Mr.  Daily,  of  Brooklyn,  umpired 
the  game,  and  although  exception  to  his  ruling 
was  taken  several  times,  impartial  judges  pro- 
nounce his  umpiring,  in  the  main,  good.  At 
the  end  of  the  game  the  best  of  feelings  existed 
between  the  nines,  and,  as  some  one  aptly  re- 
marked, “It  would  take  more  than  a game  of 
base  ball  to  disturb  our  friendly  relations.” 
Enright,  G.  Giddings  and  O’Malley  led  at  the 
bat  for  the  home  team,  while  Dowd,  Smith  and 
Bogan  carried  off  'lie  palm  for  Seton  Hall.  The 
catching  of  both  Enright  and  Smith  is  worthy  of 
mention.  After  the  struggle  a lunch  was  par- 
taken of,  and  the  game,  with  all  its  exciting 
points,  played  over  again.  The  Seton  Hall 
boys  made  a good  impression  at  Fordham,  and 
their  visit  will  always  be  recalled  with  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  by  the  students  of  our  college. 
Next  fall  a game  will  undoubtedly  be  arranged 
and  the  question  of  superiority  settled  beyond  a 
cavil.  Appended  is  the  score- 


Fordham  College. 

R. 

1 B.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

. . I 

2 

II 

4 

I 

G.  Giddings,  3d  b.  . . . 

. . 2 

2 

3 

I 

4 

Quackenboss,  c.  f.  . . 

• • 3 

I 

O 

O 

O 

O'Malley,  1.  f 

■ • 4 

4 

2 

I 

I 

F.  Giddings,  p 

I 

I 

II 

4 

Lawless,  s s 

. . O 

I 

2 

I 

2 

Adams,  2d  b 

. . O 

O 

2 

3 

I 

McNamara,  1st  b 

. . I 

I 

6 

O 

O 

Plunkett,  r.  f 

. . O 

O 

O 

O 

0 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

Total 

12 

27 

21 

13 

A lerts. 

R. 

1 B.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Dowd,  p 

3 

O 

9 

I 

Kelly,  1st  b 

I 

12 

O 

O 

Reynolds,  3d  b 

• • 3 

I 

2 

3 

3 

Smith,  c 

• • 3 

2 

6 

I 

0 

Meehan,  2d  b 

O 

O 

3 

I 

Ryan,  s.  s 

I 

I 

5 

0 

Lamarche,  c.  f 

. . 2 

O 

2 

O 

0 

Bogan,  1.  f 

2 

O 

O 

2 

Stuart,  r.  f 

I 

2 

O 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

II 

25 

21 

8 

Runs  scored  each  inning: 
Fordham  College 3 0 

0 0 4 0 2 I 

2- 

-12 

Alerts 

OOO24C 

1 2- 

-II 

Runs  earned — Fordham  College,  3;  Alerts,  1. 
h irst  base  by  errors — Fordham  College,  5 ; Alerts, 
11.  Total  left  on  bases— Fordham  College,  4; 
Alerts,  9.  Total  base  hits — Fordham  College, 
16;  Alerts,  12.  Struck  out,  Fordham  College, 
4;  Alerts,  6.  Umpire,  Mr.  Daily,  Brooklyn. 
Scorer,  J.  Fitzpatrick.  Time  of  game,  2 hours, 
5 minutes. 


st.  John’s  vs.  lafayette. 

The  Rose  Hill  nine  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Fprdham,  N.  Y.,  visited  us  on  Decoration  Day. 
Game  was  called  at  2.30  and  the  spectators  were 
treated  to  an  exhibition  of  sharp  fielding  and 
hard  hitting,  all  on  one  side.  We  were  out- 
fielded  and  out-batted.  Lafayette  could  do 
nothing  with  Giddings’  pitching.  Updegrove, 
Campbell,  Lane  and  Whitmer  were  those  who 
made  base  hits.  Maurer  was  unable  to  play  and 
Lane  filled  his  position  ably.  Lane  had  but  one 
error  and  led  the  batting.  It  was  Whitmer’s  off 
day  and  Updegrove  surprised  the  boys  by  mak- 
ing three  errors.  He  redeemed  himself,  how- 
ever, by  making  some  beautiful  stops.  Unfor- 
tunately, practice  had  been  omitted  nearly  a 
week  on  account  of  the  senior  examinations. 
The  playing  of  Lawless  and  McNamara  was 
brilliant.  Updegrove  led  off  with  a base  hit  and 
by  daring  base  running  scored.  Campbell  opened 
the  fourth  inning  by  a long  two  base  hit.  Swift 
took  his  base  on  balls.  Lane  made  a single  on 
which  Swift  scored.  Campbell  had  reached  home 
by  Enright’s  throw  to  second.  Homer,  Hamme 
and  March  were  retired.  In  the  sixth  Swift 
reached  first  on  balls  and  Lane  again  brought 
him  home  on  a two-baser.  The  side  was  then 
put  out. — (From  Lafayette  College  Journal). 
Lawless,  Enright,  G.  Giddings,  F.  Giddings 
and  Adams  led  at  the  bat  for  Fordham.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  couiteous 
manner  in  which  the  Lafayette  boys  treated  us. 
Good  plays  on  both  sides  were  cheered  alike  by 
the  crowd.  On  the  whole,  the  day  was  most 
enjoyable  and  should  the  boys  of  Lafayette  see 
fit  to  return  the  visit  this  term,  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly.  Below 
is  the  score: 


Fordham  College. 

R. 

1 B. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

. . 2 

2 

6 

3 

I 

G.  Giddings,  3d  b 

• • 3 

2 

O 

2 

O 

Quackenboss,  c.  f 

. . 2 

I 

O 

O 

O 

O'Malley,  1.  f 

O 

O 

O 

0 

F.  Giddings,  p 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Lawless,  s.  s 

. . I 

2 

5 

3 

0 

Adams,  2d  b 

. . O 

2 

2 

I 

2 

McNamara,  1st  b 

. . I 

I 

IO 

I 

I 

Downey,  r.  f 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Total 

■ .14 

14 

27 

12 

6 

Lafayette  College. 

R. 

1 B. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Updegrove,  3d  b 

2 

5 

2 

4 

Campbell,  c.  f 

. . I 

I 

3 

0 

0 

Swift,  c 

. . 2 

O 

5 

3 

I 

Lane,  1st  b 

. . O 

2 

9 

O 

I 

Horner,  r.  f 

. . O 

O 

I 

I 

I 

Hamme,  1.  f 

0 

2 

0 

2 

March,  2d  b 

O 

I 

O 

O 

Wells,  s.  s 

O 

I 

4 

I 

Whitmer,  p 

I 

O 

4 

3 

Total 

• • 4 

6 

27 

14 

13 

Runs  scored  by  innings: 

Fordham  College 01510122  2 — 14 

Lafayette  College 10020  100  o — 4 

Runs  earned — Fordham  College,  2;  Lafayette 
College,  o.  First  base  by  errors — Fordham  Col- 
lege, 4;  Lafayette  College,  1.  Total  left  on 
bases — Fordham  College,  4;  Lafayette  College, 
4.  Total  base  hits,  Fordham  College,  16;  La- 
fayette College,  8.  Struck  out — Fordham  Col- 
lege,  3;  Lafayette  College,  4.  Umpire,  Mr. 
Heisler,  Lafayette.  Scorer,  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
Fordham  College.  Time  of  game,  2 hours,  40 
minutes.  Double  plays,  Law  less  and  M cNamara; 
Lawless,  McNamara  and  G.  Giddings;  Homer 
and  Lane. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  VS.  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Last  year  upon  the  Polo  Grounds,  our  nine 
being  somewhat  crippled,  received  a defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Club.  Stung 
by  the  reminiscence  of  their  Waterloo,  our  nine 
took  the  field  resolved  to  do  this  time  or  die. 
From  the  beginning  the  maroons  took  the  lead 
and  the  way  they  caused  the  Wall  streeters  to 
hunt  leather  astonished  even  the  knot-hole  spec- 
tators on  the  outside.  Fordham  scored  five  runs 
in  the  first  inning,  while  their  opponents  failed 
to  reach  home  plate  till  the  third.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  inning  our  nine  had  piled  up  four 
more  runs,  adding  another  in  the  fifth,  mean- 
while shutting  Stock  Exchange  out.  Both  sides 
succeeded  in  scoring  in  the  sixth  inning,  after 
which  the  game  was  virtually  ended,  the  fielding 
being  too  sharp  for  run  getting.  Enright,  G. 
Giddings  and  O’Malley  did  good  work  at  the 
bat  for  St.  John’s,  Tyng  leading  for  the  Islanders. 
The  fielding  of  McNamara  and  G.  Giddings 
was  brilliant.  F.  Giddings  pitched  with  his 
usual  good  effect  and  received  able  support  from 
Enright. 


Fordham  College. 

R. 

1 B. 

r.o. 

A. 

E. 

Enright,  c 

2 

2 

10 

0 

2 

G.  Giddings,  3d  b 

I 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Quackenboss,  c.  f 

I 

I 

I 

O 

O 

O’Malley,  1.  f 

2 

3 

5 

O 

I 

F.  Giddings,  p 

I 

I 

O 

I 

O 

Lawless,  s.  s 

I 

I 

I 

3 

2 

Adams,  2d  b 

O 

O 

0 

2 

2 

McNamara,  1st  b 

2 

I 

9 

O 

O 

Downey,  r.  f 

I 

I 

I 

O 

O 

Total  

II 

12 

27 

9 

7 

Staten  Island. 

R. 

1 B. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

D.  Chancey,  3d  b 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 

Tyng,  p.  & 2d  b 

I 

2 

0 

I 

I 

Halsted,  2d  b.  & c 

0 

O 

8 

3 

O 

Johnston,  c.  & 1st  & 2d  b. 

O 

I 

7 

I 

O 

S.  Chancey,  s.  s 

O 

I 

O 

2 

0 

McNaughton,  1st  b.  & p . 

I 

I 

5 

2 

3 

Dollard,  r.  f.  & 1.  f 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

Tracey,  1.  f.  & r.  f 

O 

O 

2 

0 

1 

McKay,  c.  f 

0 

O 

O 

0 

2 

Total 3 

Runs  scored  each  inning: 

6 

24 

10 

8 

Fordham  College 5 

O 

0 4 1 

I O ( 

D 

— II 

Staten  Island 0 

O 

2 0 0 

I O ( 

0 0 

- 3 

Runs  earned— Fordham  College,  3;  Staten 
Island,  1.  First  base  by  errors — Fordham  Col- 
lege, 5;  Staten  Island,  3.  Total  left  on  bases— 
Fordham  College,  5;  Staten  Island,  10.  Total 
base  hits — Fordham  College,  21;  Staten  Island, 
10.  Struck  out — Fordham  College,  6;  Staten 
Island,  6.  Umpire,  Mr.  Quinn.  Scorer,  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  Fordham  College.  Time  of  game, 
1 hour,  30  minutes.  O’Malley,  1 single  hit,  3 
base  hit  and  a home  run;  Lawless,  3 base  hit; 
Enright  and  G.  Giddings,  2 base  hits. 


THE  DIAMOND. 

Hobart,  which  is  the  leading  college  associa- 
tion of  western  N.  Y.,  defeated  Lafayette  at 
Geneva,  June  6th,  by  the  exceedingly  close  score 
1 to  o. 

The  New  York  World  credits  Loughran,  one 
of  the  reserve  catchers  of  the  New  Yorks,  with 
being  a graduate  of  St.  John’s.  “Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.”  Mr.  Loughran  is  an  ema- 
nation from  the  classic  shades  of  Manhattan 
College. 


Tyng,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  said  that  St. 
John’s  has  the  strongest  fielding  college  team  in 
the  country.  He  made  no  remark  about  the 
batting,  as  our  strength  there  is  self-evident. 

Should  we  succeed  in  holding  the  same  nine 
together  another  year,  the  plea  of  incompetency 
could  not  be  urged  against  us  by  the  Intercolle- 
giate Association. 

Our  nine  has  won  many  laurels  in  the  field 
this  year.  Surely  the  Alumni  and  admirers  of 
the  club  ought  to  give  11s  a substantial  recogni- 
tion of  their  appreciation  in  the  shape  of  an  oc- 
casional check. 


HOME  ITEMS, 

Class  of  ’84.  — 

Jaky. 

Gilhooly. 

’84.  Who  was  robbing  the  gardeD?  The 
Glendy  Burke. 

’84.  Who  displayed  the  most  enthusiasm  at 
the  game  with  the  Alerts?  The  man  with  the 
white  hat  or  Cancer  the  Crab. 

’84.  Mr.  G.,  you  have  insulted  me! 

’84.  Who  is  the  expounder  of  the  latest  Dar- 
winian Theory?  Taurus. 

’84.  Who  was  in  such  great  anxiety  lest  he 
should  be  asked  a question  at  the  Public  Speci- 
men? Pisces. 


St.  John’s  has,  undisputably,  the  best  college 
ball  field  in  the  country.  Messrs.  Leitner  and 
E.  Butler  have  charge  of  the  diamond  and  keep 
it  in  the  best  of  order.  Their  tracings  with  the 
whitewash  brush  are  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
treme delicacy. 

Bdi  Hicks,  of  Seton  Hall,  is  the  “ champion  ” 
base  ball  enthusiast.  Setonia’s  defeat  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  Bill  left  his  cornet  at 
home,  and,  in  consequence,  could  not  “blow” 
with  his  wonted  vim. 

A squabble  is  taking  place  among  the  colleges 
comprising  the  Association  of  Western  N.  Y., 
over  the  employment  of  professionals  Hobart, 
Hamilton,  Rochester  University  and  Union 
come  in  for  a share  of  criticism. 

The  Seton  Hall  nine  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  strongest  college  organizations  in  the  country. 
As  an  efficient  battery,  Dowd  and  Smith  are 
hard  to  beat. 

For  the  third  time  in  its  base  ball  career, 
Stevens  Institute  has  disappointed  us.  We 
credited  their  representatives  with  being  gentle- 
men till  the  hatched  up  apology  came  to  hand, 
since  when  we  have  been  forced  to  adopt  an 
adverse  opinion. 


The  score  of  the  game  between  the  Invincibles 
and  Live  Oaks  is  as  follows: 


Invincibles , 

Shea,  1st  b 

Llaguno,  p 

Harvey,  2d  b 

Vogeley,  3d  b 

Solar,  r.  f 

Lillis,  c.  f 

Perez,  c 

Flynn,  1.  f 

Kearns,  s.  s 

Totals 

Live  Oaks, 

Woods,  p 

Puiky,  1.  f 

J.  Brown,  3d  b.  . 

Anger,  c 

Casey,  s.  s. 

Satchell,  c.  f. . . . 

Kelly,  1st  b .... 

W.  Brown,  r.  f.  . 
McDonnell,  2d  b 

Totals 


R.  t B.  r.O.  A.  £. 
3 2 342 

21  452 

3 3 3 4 1 

32  221 

22  000 

22  1 10 

01  540 

12  000 

00  231 

16  15  20  23  7 

R.  1 B.  P.O.  A.  E. 

20  4 5 3 

22  000 

00  210 

10  544 

10  322 

00  000 

00  231 

00  000 

00  452 

6 2 20  20  12 


Score  by  innings: 


Invincibles 01400045  2 — 16 

Live  Oaks 00301  010  1 — 6 


Base  hits — Invincibles,  15;  Live  Oaks,  2. 
First  base  on  balls — Invincibles,  4;  Live  Oaks, 


3.  Struck  out — Invincibles,  4;  Live  Oaks,  6. 
Umpire — T.  R.  Halpin,  Coll.  Scorer — T. 
Burke,  Coll. 


’84.  The  class  has  had,  all  the  year,  a real 
Dude. 

’84.  Where  does  the  substitute  of  the  First 
Nine  intend  to  entertain  the  members  of  his 
class  on  Commencement  Night? 

’84.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  “ Tennyson” 
is  very  highly  admired  in  New  Brunswick,  espe- 
cially by  the  representative  at  the  College. 

’84.  We  strongly  suspect  that  Halifax  will  see 
very  little  of  “ The  Halifax  boy  abroad,”  this 
summer.  New  York  will  see  the  most  of  him. 
Why? 

’84.  “ I will  meet  you  at  the  wickct-g&te  when 
the  sun  goes  down,”  is  a favorite  song  of  one  of 
our  most  talented  Seniors. 

’84.  Who  is  that  accomplished  pianist  that 
plays  so  sweetly  and  moves  so  queerly  the  heart 
of  the  Delegate  from  Frog-Hollow?  “ Dis  is  de 
man  what  sits  on  de  fence,  etc.” 

’84.  St.  Stephen’s  Parish  will  soon  send  a del- 
egate to  Troy  Seminary,  and  we  hope  that  he 
will  not  prove  the  exception  to  the  custom  of 
celebrating  the  evening  previous  to  his  depart- 
ure. 

The  last  paper  from  Geneva  announced  that 
Fitzgerald  is  still  ahead. 

Who  lost  the  most  cigars  at  the  Seton  Hall 
game? 

’85.  Mahomet  had  a severe  cramp  on  our  re- 
turn from  Easton  on  the  30. h of  last  m nth. 

’85.  Oiv the  same  journey  Mr.  G.  G.  favored 
us  with  a basso  prof  undo  solo,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  L. 
recited  “ The  villian  still  pursued  her”  in  his 
own  peculiar  style. 

’85.  That’s  weak.  You  have  a patent  on  that. 

’85  to  Umpire — “ In  case  the  ball  touches  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  it  shall  not  count. 

'85.  We  have  a new  arrival  at  the  College  in 
the  person  of  “ Ching  Ching”  from  Newburgh. 

We  would  like  to  know  something  about  the 
“ hole  in  the  wall.” 

Adolphe.  Would  you  inform  us  more  defi- 
nitely as  to  the  cause  of  your  visits  to  S.  F.? 

’S6.  How  does  the  while  hat  harmonize  with 
the  golden  hair  of  our  youthful  Sophomore? 

'86.  Rumor  had  it  that  the  Adonis  of  '86  was 
to  have  pas.-ed  an  examination  for  the  Columbia 
School  of  Mines  on  the  6th.  How  he  succeeded 
we  have  not  yet  heard. 

'86.  Who  was  waterily  received  by  the  Pre- 
fect of  Second  Division  Study  Hall? 

Seven  Balls!  Take  your  base. 

’87.  Rising  on  his  bed  he  shouted,  “ Whence 
comes  the  left-handed  hero  to  save  Troy?” 

’87.  We  would  like  to  know  something  more 
about  that  red-covered  book  that  ’87  used  to 
carry  in  his  pocket  previous  to  examinations. 
P articles. 

Who  got  the  home-made  butter? 

We  thank,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  Di- 
visions, the  bun  carriers,  letter  carriers,  Reading 
Room  officers,  Billiard  Room  officers,  Base  Ball 
officers,  and  Sodality  officials. 

The  Base  Ball  Association  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Fordham,  thank  the  class  of  Second 
Grammar  for  the  check  of  $2000  which  it  was 
kind  enough  to  give  towards  the  support  of  the 
Fordham  College  Nine. 
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We  advise  the  Debating  Society  of  next  year 
to  institute  Mock  Trials.  They  will  be  a great 
help  to  those  wishing  to  study  Law. 

Third  Division  Campus  now  rejoices  in  the 
possession  of  new  benches.  They  are  neat  and 
strong  and  do  full  justice  to  the  one  who  bought 
them. 

“ By  George,  Mac.,  that’s  a fine  field  of  hay.” 

The  game  between  the  Fordham  College  Club 
and  the  Star  Athletic  B.  B.  Club,  played  at 
Fordham  on  June  2d,  resulted  as  follows: 

Fordham  College 40007154  o — 21 

Star  Athletic  B.  B.  Club,  10020000  o—  3 

That  is  the  regular  umpire  what  stands  behind 
the  plate  and  calls  out  “ balls  ! ” 

Rumor  says  that  the  boys  who  stay  here  dur- 
ing the  summer,  will  have  at  their  disposal  Ex- 
Governor  Morgan’s  residence,  on  the  Sound.  It 
is  a delightful  place  where  one  can  get  plenty  of 
bathing,  swimming,  rowing,  sailing,  fishing,  rid- 
ing and,  above  all,  plenty  of  walking  and  plenty 
of  clams. 

If  our  Base  Ball  Nine  keeps  together  another 
year,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  no  amateur  nine 
in  the  country  will  be  able  to  stand  it.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a nine  playing  so  well  together 
and  obeying  the  captain’s  orders  so  promptly. 

Why  does  P.  of  Second  Division  always  lean 
against  the  fence? 

The  Base  Ball  Officers  of  Second  Division  are 
to  be  complimented  on  their  general  success,  as 
there  is  only  one  survivor  who  has  not  yet  paid 
his  base  ball  fee. 

Oh!  that  Second  Division  Geometry  fiend! 

Don’t  you  know,  I never  refuse  anything 
good  ! ! ! 

Who  are  the  “four  comets”  on  Second  Divi- 
sion? 

The  members  of  the  Second  Division  Philoso- 
phy Club  are  to  have  a public  disputation  this 
month  at  their  Casino. 

The  man  who  is  to  have  a private  tutor  this 
summer,  and  who  intends  to  enter  Harvard  in 
the  fall,  spells  “door”  “doar.” 

There  is  a real  live  encyclopaedia  on  Second 
Division,  “an  authority  on  every  subject  ” from 
diamond-sighted  rifles  to  horse  racing. 

We  lose  our  most  worthy  and  much  esteemed 
editor-in-chief.  That  we  will  feel  his  loss  goes 
without  saying;  but  enough  to  say,  that  we  wish 
him  all  kinds  of  success  and  hope  that  in  the 
future  he  will  not  forget  us. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  Scholastic  Year,  we 
thank  Mr.  Rafael  Perez  for  having  called  us  so 
often  to  our  Studies  and  our  Recreations  by 
means  of  the  melodious  and  entrancing  strains 
of  the  College  Bell.  No  one  but  a lover  of 
music  can  fully  appreciate  this  gentleman’s  work 
during  the  present  year.  We  cordially  thank 
him,  and  sincerely  hope  that  neither  he  nor  any- 
one else  will  ever  again  touch  the  College  Bell. 

Young  M.  Hannan  likewise  deserves  our 
thanks.  How  often  has  he  not  been  the  cause  of 
our  being  interrupted  on  our  walks  through  the 
shady  bowers  of  the  garden,  and  how  often  has 
he  not  had  us  literally  turned  out  from  our  beds 
of  sickness!  Let  him  next  year  do  his  work  as 
well  as  this  year  and  he  will  receive  our  heart- 
felt thanks,  as  he  receives  them  now. 

“ Is  that  fellow  over  there  the  Manager  of 
your  nine?  “ Yes,  he  is  Manager  of  the  Bats.” 

We  have  also  to  thank  P.  C.  G.  for  having 
such  a wonderful  interest  in  our  corporal  wel- 
fare. How  often  has  he  not  given  us  shower 
baths.  It  is  not  often  that  you  can  get  a shower 
bath  whilst  basking  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  J.  Downey,  ’84,  has  lately  played  right 
field  on  our  nine  instead  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Plunkett 
86.  ’ 


Everybody  has  noticed  that  the  three  Jun 
have  vastly  improved,  and  why?  Because  t 
are  not  together  all  the  time  and  therefore  , 
does  not  lead  the  other. 


Fordham  College  Nine  vs.  Tarrytown  B.  B. 
Club,  at  Fordham,  June  8,  1884. 

Fordham  College,  3013090  1 — 17 
Tarrytown,  0003100  o — 4 

We  missed  the  worthy  (?)  president  of  the 
Glee  Club  of  Second  Division  at  its  annual 
banquet. 

The  Philosophers  of  the  Commercial  Class  of 
’84  are  very  much  troubled  as  to  whether  they 
will  receive  a certificate  or  a diploma. 

The  Second  Division  Billiard  Tables  have 
had  “ a rest  ” for  a good  while.  Where  are  the 
sleepers? 

The  Class  of  ’87  boasts  of  a very  promising 
boxer. 

T.  T’s  sideboards  are  again  in  bloom. 

Our  genial  friend  K.  C.  is,  we  hear,  studying 
for  the  ministry.  That  accounts  for  the  Prince 
Albert. 

$50  reward  is  offered  for  the  pipe  labelled 
Mead,  Orben  & Co.,  alias  Orange  Co.  property. 
When  last  seen  the  capital  of  the  county  had  it. 

Oh!  that  lost  pocketbook. 

Quintin  Bulnez  having  resigned  his  office  of 
Director  of  Base  Ball,  James  O'Rourke  now 
holds  that  responsible  position. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Division  Sodality 
held  on  the  29: h of  May,  the  following  Postu- 
lants were  admitted:  J.  Monaghan,  T.  Lillis, 
W.  Chavez,  Q.  Bulnez,  J.  O’Neill  and  Chas. 
McGrath. 

Never  bet  against  the  Fordham  College  Nine. 

94  %.  “ Better  late  than  never.” 

The  Second  Division  Glee  Club  held  a re- 
union lately  in  the  refectory,  at  which  songs, 
refreshments,  speeches  and  general  good  feelings 
were  liberally  indulged  in. 

Who  was  foolish  enough  to  go  to  the  Vice- 
President’s  office  to  get  a note  for  Class  to  give 
to  some  one  else,  and  so  for  his  kindness  re- 
ceived fifty  lines? 

Philosophy  went  to  the  game;  why  did'nt 
English  Belles  Lettres  go,  too? 

Write  down  the  names  of  the  15  best  boys  in 
the  division  but  don’t  write  your  own.  Quite  a 
compliment  for  D (2d  Div.) 

Mr.  T.  R.  Halpin  has  been  appointed  official 
umpire  for  the  Invincibles. 

The  Second  Division  boys  seem  to  enjoy  the 
Jerome  Park  races  very  much. 

June  17th  versus  September  3d. 

We  compliment  the  Rev.  Vice-President  on 
his  magnificent  collection  of  prizes. 

The  Live  Oak  Base  Ball  Club  from  New  York 
has  challenged  the  Invincibles  to  play  a game 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  is  probable  that  the 
game  will  be  declared  off  on  account  of  the 
weather.  (2d  Div.) 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Second  Division 
Billiard  Room  sports  a lawn  tennis  shirt  of 
“ azure  blue,”  which  sets  off  his  complexion  to 
perfection.  (2d  Div.) 

Under  the  most  careful  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Mr:  Cornelius  Orben,  our  present 
Treasurer  of  the  Billiard  Room,  the  debt  has 
been  reduced  by  $120.  The  debt  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  about  $800. 

The  contributions  to  the  Billiard  and  Reading 
Rooms  fund  for  the  month  of  June  are  as  fol- 
lows: G.  Toraya,  Coll.,  $10;  Juan  G.  Thorn- 
dike, Coll.,  $10;  T.  R.  Halpin,  Coll  , $5. 

A thing  which  we  have  never  liked  to  see,  is 
one  of  our  boys  drinking  “ sass  ” when  playing 
a game  of  ball.  There  is  nothing  in  the  drink- 
ing “sass,”  but  it  is  to  the  way  it  is  done  and 
the  time  when  it  is  done  that  we  object.  There 
is  nothing  striking  in  one  of  our  men  coming 
from  the  field  towards  the  home-plate  with  a 
bottle  in  his  hand.  It  is  not  manly  and  does 
not  show  any  respect  for  the  outside  nine.  Only 
three  do  this  and  they  are  the  three  that  ought 
to  know  better.  We  hope  that  next  year,  if 
they  are  here,  they  will  change  their  tactics. 


The  Base  Ball  Association  of  First  Division 
has  paid  out  this  term  for  bats  and  balls  the  sum 
of  $75,  and  the  same  Association  received  from 
First  Division  the  large  sum  of  $22.18  to 
get  all  the  necessary  articles  and  abo  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Fordham  College  N ine.  The 
Association  thanks  First  Division.  Two  friends 
were  generous  enough  to  give  $25,  and  the  much 
abused  Tobacco  Store  has  given  some  $75.  The 
traveling  expenses  have  amounted  to  something 
like  $150,  most  of  which  the  Nine  itself  had  to 
supply.  It  is  a crying  shame  that  on  a Division 
consisting  of  nearly  a hundred  boys,  only  $22  18 
could  be  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  support  of  the  Fordham  College 
Nine,  the  representative  Nine  of  t"he  College. 
The  expenses  for  advertising,  umpires,  hired 
help,  etc.,  amounted  to  $150. 

Our  Business  Manager  leaves  us  this  year  for 
good.  We  wish  him  success. 

The  Senior’s  examination  took  place  on  June 
7th. 

Now,  well  the  little  man  from  Brooklyn 
When  with  fan  in  each  hand  says, 

Come,  O come  to  College  my  boys, 

Come,  O come,  for  it  affords  much  joy. 

Will  you  have  a box  of  candy  at  5 o’clock? 

Mr.  Halligan  has  presented  the  medal  which 
he  won  at  the  three-ball  billiard  tournament  to 
the  Division  to  be  played  for  next  year. 

Our  Ttojan  philosopher  has  lately  been  very 
unwell,  so  much  so  that  he  had  to  go  to  the 
country  in  order  to  recuperate. 

The  U.  P.  C’s  expected  a visit  from  Mr.  F. 
Dowley,  '83,  on  Pentecost  Sunday.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  they  were  sadly  disappointed. 

The  “ Nine  ” looked  very  well  in  their  new 
suits. 

Boys,  keep  your  eyes  open,  so  as  to  bring 
back  a few  base  ball  players  for  next  season. 

The  medal  for  the  three-ball  Billiard  Tourna- 
ment, presented  by  Messrs.  Sexton  and  Dion, 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Halligan,  ’84. 

The  highest  no'te  in  the  College  for  applica- 
tion and  conduct  during  the  whole  year,  was 
won  by  J.  De  La  Roche,  who  this  month  got 
too  for  application  and  100  for  conduct.  This 
young  man,  although  a Colombian  boy  and 
coming  here  without  knowing  a word  of  English, 
yet  takes  the  highest  notes  in  his  class.  He  de- 
serves a great  deal  of  credit. 

The  Freshman  class  of  next  year  will  number 
about  40  members. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Marine  and 
Second  National  Banks,  a receiver  had  to  be 
appointed  for  the  tobacco  store.  They  closed 
their  doors  on  the  nth  of  May. 

“ Who  killed  the  pig?” 

The  competition  for  the  Hughes’  Philosophy 
Medal,  took  place  on  June  2d.  The  competi- 
tors were  J.  Downey,  T.  Dunn,  J.  Walsh  and 
P.  Cunniff.  The  examination  lasted  four  hours 
for  each  man,  three  written  and  one  oral. 

What  must  not  have  been  the  surprise  of 
everyone  at  the  College  when,  on  the  30th  of 
last  month,  there  appeared  on  the  ba^e  ball 
arena  Cori.  Yes,  Cori.  With  a mask,  catcher's 
gloves  and  base  ball  shoes;  his  eyes  glowing  with 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  his  face  as  red  as  a beet 
and  trembling  hands,  he  acted  as  official  umpire. 
Who  would  have  thought  it!  Well  it  is  the  way 
of  the  world,  and  as  the  poet  says: 

“ Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

A Queen  Anne  office  stool  now  graces  the 
Manager’s  Sanctum.  All  lovers  of  the  antique 
should  visit  our  Office,  and  there  they  will  in- 
deed see  a curiosity,  or,  rather,  two  curiosities. 

Who  received  a check  for  $3  on  the  Marine 
Bank?  Surely  it  was  for  those  pictures.  '86 
and  Com.  ’84. 

St.  John’s  Hall  is  as  clean  and  tidy  as  ever. 
We  long  for  the  day  when  the  youngsters  will 
have  their  play-grounds,  billiard-rooms,  reading- 
rooms,  refectories  and  classes  all  in  the  same 
building.  A great  deal  of  trouble  will  then 
cease  to  exist. 
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the  foreham  college  monthly. 


The  gate  receipts  for  the  game  with  the  Staten 
Islands,  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  were  $3.43.  This 
is  our  share  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Our  much  respected  Officer  Donohue  has  paid 
us  two  or  three  visits.  He  is  as  stout  and  as 
rosy  as  ever. 

It  is  wonderful  how  some  boys  cannot  see 
another  boy  getting  a privilege  or  a permission 
without  their  wishing  to  get  the  same  and  thus 
spoiling  everybody’s  chance  of  pleasure.  Why, 
if  they  cannot  enjoy  some  privileges,  why  do 
they  not  let  other  people  enjoy  them. 

The  President  of  Base  Ball  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  all  the  rest  of  the  officers  who 
have  so  earnestly  and  faithfully  co-operated  with 
him  in  the  management  of  Base  Ball  affairs  this 
term,  lie  particularly  wishes  to  thank  the  two 
enterprising  Directors,  who  never  shirking  any 
work  imposed  on  them,  have  managed  to  make 
a success  of  the  Department,  the  most  difficult 
to  manage.  With  unfailing  patience  and  ex- 
treme good  humor  they  have  made  things  very 
pleasant  for  anyone  who  came  in  contact  with 
them. 

The  following  is  the  score  by  innings  of  tl  e 
game  played  at  Fordham  between  the  Star  Ath- 
letic Club  and  the  Fordham  College  Nine,  on 
May  26th: 

Fordham  College,  . 10110304  0 — 10 

Star  Athletic  B.  B.  C.,  010000025—8 

Linen  Duster,  Broken  Nose,  Base  Ball  Shoes 
= Cori.  . 

The  T.  F.  F's  are  in  a most  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  so  are  the  M.  F’s. 

In  a recent  interview  with  the  substitute 
pitcher  of  the  Third  Nine,  our  reporter  had  the 
pleasure  of  eliciting  from  the  said  gentleman  an 
account  of  what  he  intends  to  do  on  Commence- 
ment evening.  He  began  thusly:  “ It  is  my 
contention  to  extend  the  Calumni  Dinner,  which 
takes  place  perannually  at  Melontco’s.  At  this 
Dinner  I will  partriculate  as  a Calumnus,  as  1 
am  an  intergraduate  of  the  Commercial  Course; 
and  in  case  I should  be  decpiested  to  depress1  my 
views  concerning  the  excess  which  has  extended 
St.  John’s  during  the  year,  I will  begin  by  ex- 
pectorating that  the  Commercial  Course  of  the 
present  year  has  returned  out  more  delented  stu- 
dents than  any  premature  year.  I suspect  to 
remain  at  Melonico’s  until  the  enfiire  is  over 
The  previous  day  I will  start  for  expansion 
bridge,  and  after  subjoining  for  a short  time  at 
Necktara  F’alls  I will  return  to  New  York  City 
inrooted  for  Narraranskett,  where  I may  impos- 
sibly adjourn  for  a few  days.”  r 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

We  understand  that  this  year  t lie  number 
of  Scholarships  will  be  eight  instead  of  four. 
The  competition  for  these  prizes  is’  open  to 
the  students  of  St.  John’s  or  to  young  men  of 
any  other  college  or  of  any  other  place.  The 
successful  competitor  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
main one  year  in  the  class  to  which  his  prize 
entitles  him,  free  of  charge,  thus  receiving  a 
prize  equal  in  money  value  to  over  $300.  No 
one  falling  below  90  will  be  awarded  the 
prize. 

N.  B. — An  equivalent  will  be  accepted  for 
the  matter  designated  in  the  programme. 

The  examinations  this  year  will  take  place 
on  the  27th  and  29th  of  next  August.  We 
trust  that  the  generosity  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  presented  these  scholarships  will 
be  amply  appreciated  by  the  number  who 
will  enter  into  the  competition,  and  old  stu- 
dents and  friends  should  try  to  swell  the 
number  by  making  the  existence  and  oppor- 


tunities of  the  Scholarships  more  widely 
known.  Following  is  the  matter  for  the  ex- 
aminations : 

Classics  or  Freshman  Programme. 
English:  Brown’s  Grammar  entire — Written 
Composition  or  Exercise. 

Latin:  Yenni’s  Grammar,  complete — Pro- 
sody excluded.  Written  Exercise. 
Caesar : De  Bello  Gallico,  1st,  2d,  3d, 
4th  Books. 

Cicero:  De  Amicit'a. 

Greek : Yenni’s  Grammar  as  far  as  Prosody. 

Written  Exercise.  Translation  of 
Bullion’s  Reader,  from  pages  173- 
212. 

History : Ancient. 

Arithmetic : Robinson’s  Higher,  complete. 

Belles-Lettres  or  Sophomore  Pro- 
gramme. 

English  : Prosody — Written  Exercise. 
Latin:  Prosody — Written  Theme. 

Casserly's  Rules  of  Prosody. 

Cicero  ; Orations  against  Catiline. 

Virgil ; Eclogues- ALneid,  1st,  2d 
Books. 

Greek  ; Xenophon — CyropEedia,  1st,  7th,  8th 
Books. 

Homer ; Iliad,  1st,  2d  Books. 

Written  Theme. 

History;  Middle  Ages. 

Algebra;  Davis’ entire. 

Rhetoric  or  Junior  Programme. 

Latin  ; Written  Theme. 

Horace  ; Odes — De  Arte  Poetica. 
Virgil ; 1st,  2d,  311,4th,  5th  6th  Books. 
Cicero:  Pro-Ligario ; Pro-Archia 

Poeta. 

Greek.  Written  Theme. 

Plato:  Crito ; Apologia. 

Sophocles:  CEdip.  Tyrannus. 
Demosthenes : Olynthiacs. 

English.  General  History  of  Literature; 

Written  Analysis. 

Mathematics.  Geometry. 

Chemistry.  Part  1st.  Theoretical  Chem- 
istry, (Barker.) 

History.  Modern. 

Philosophy  or  Senior  Programme. 
English  : Principles  of  Literature.  Written 
Rhetorical  Analysis. 

Latin  : Written  Theme. 

Cicero  ; Select  Speeches  (Folsom). 
Tacitus:  Germania. 

Horace:  Epistles,  Satyrs. 

Greek  ; Written  Theme. 

Demosthenes;  Pro-Corona. 

CEschylus;  Prometheus. 

History;  Modern.  Schlegel’s  Lectures. 
Chemistry : Barker;  Part  II,  Inorganic. 
Mathematics : Trigonometry  and  Analytical 
Geometry. 

N.  B. — Students  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  Classes  have  their  recitations  in 
Latin. 

Candidates  will  please  send  in  written  no- 
tification before  August  1st. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL, 

AND 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 


FORDHAM.  n.  y. 


The  attention  of  Parents  and 
Guardians  is  directed  to  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  which  this  Depart- 
ment affords  to  younger  boys 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  placing 
at  Boarding  School. 

It  is  intended  to  prepare  boys 
from  ten  and  upwards  for  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Collegiate 
Course. 

The  former  Diocesan  Seminary, 
which  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Col- 
Buildings,  is  entirely  refitted. 
Large  Study  Halls  and  Spacious 
Dormitories,  in  which  light,  heat 
and  ventilation  arecarefully  pro- 
vided for,  are  completed. 

Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 
have  been  added  to  the  regular- 
course. 

Geimanand  French  are  taught 
free  of  charge. 

The  Hall  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  Authorities. 

Terms  as  above. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J., 

President. 
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WM,  T,  A,  HART, 

Sexton, 

AND 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

•i-Und  entol\civ;:' 

OFFICES. 

Madison  Avenue,  rear  of  the 
Cathedral. 

WAREROOM3  : 

No.  67  Prince  Street,  New  York. 

The  above  Places  are  Connected  by  Te'epluue. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE,  No.  303,  39th  ST. 

Wm.  T.  A.  Hart 

ALSO  SUPPLIES 


C.  V.  FORNES  & CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOOLENS 

Cor.  Broadway  & Grand  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

St.  Joseph’s  Institute, 

For  Improved  Iiislrnclion  of  M Mutes. 

Fordham,  N.  Y.  City. 

Studies  will  be  resumed  on  the  First  Monday 
in  September.  Articula  ion  and  Lip  Reading 
taught.  For  further  particulars  address 

MARY  B.  MORGAN,  Principal. 

Francis  C.  Devlin,  A.  M.  James  J.  Fox,  A.  B. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  ’69.  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  ’80. 


JR.  IMA  WALTERS’ 
NARVESEN  PIANO, 

University  Place,  cor.  12th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Narvesen  Piano  manufactured  by  R.  M.  Walters 
of  University  Place,  cor.  12th  Street,  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  from  Musicians  and  the  public  generally. 
The  late  General  Grafulla,  leader  for  many  years  of  the 
7th  Regiment  Band  used  one  of  these  instruments  in  his 
house  for  fourteen  years  until  his  death.  To  those  wish- 
ing to  mi  ke  a suitable  and  lasting  present,  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  offered  than  one  of  these  handsome  Cabinet 
Upright  Piano  Fortes.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a large  assort- 
ment of 

New  and  Second-Hand  Pianos  and  Organs 

always  on  hand  at  Lowest  Prices  for  Rent  or  Special 
Credit. 


LIBRARIES. 

We  have  the  largest,  most  complete,  and  extensive 
assortment  of  books  in  the  United  States  suitable  for 
Libraries,  including  all  the  Catholic  publications,  Amer- 
ican and  foreign,  all  of  which  we  supply  at  publishers’ 
wholesale  prices.  Clergymen  institutions,  and  library 
committees  should  write  to  us  for  estimates  before  pur- 
chasing elsewhere.  Orders  solicited. 

D.  & J.  SADLIER  & CO  , 

31  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


EDWIN  R.  OGDEN.  STEPHEN  A.  WALL. 

£.  R.  OGDEN  & CO., 


Wedding  Parties  with  Folding  Chairs, 
Awnings  and  Crashes.  Wedding  Cards  and 
Invitations  of  the  Latest  Designs.  Ushers 
and  Attendants  provided  at  short  notice. 
Original  and  Fashionable  Floral  Designs  a 
Specialty. 

OFFIC  ES  : 

Madison  Ave.  rear  of  the  Cathedral. 
1)26  Sixth  Ave  me. 
Warerooms,  67  Prince  St  eet, 
Residence,  617  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


DEVLIN  & FOX, 

fttoijnfgs  & (|,oui!!icltot[s  at  | mu, 

Temple  Court, 

3—9  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Manufacturers  of  Fine  Saddlery  Hardware, 

Also  tlio  “Wall”  Improved  Detachable  Iliime  Clip. 

83  St  85  MECHANIC  ST. , NEWARK,  N.  J. 

M.  TRAVIS.  J.  J.  TOWER. 

M.  TRAVIS  A CO., 

Commission  Merchants  & Dealers, 

Poultry,  Game,  Fruit , Berries,  Oranges  & Bananas. 
Terms  Cush.  92  BARCLAY  ST.,  JV.  Y. 


L.  H.  SCOTT.  I.  MACMANUS.  T.  MACMANUS. 

F.  MACMANUS  & SONS, 


- AND 


Importers  of  General  Merchandise, 

DEALERS  IN 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion 

AND 

Exchange  on  United  States. 


Keep  well  assorted  Stocks  of  both  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC  GOODS. 

CHIHUAHUA,  MEXICO. 
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BRANDES’ 
Hotel  and  Restaurant, 

MEALS  AX  ALL  HOURS. 

N.  E.  Corner  of  42d  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 


palm's  College, 


FORDHAM,  N.  Y. 


JAS.  F.  MARSTERS, 

55  Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKtE, 


First  Quality  Goods  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house  in  America. 


Baker  & Godwin, 


Fruiting  House  Established  1SS0. 

COLLEGE  AND  SOCIETY  PRINTING. 

Special  Attention  given  to  this  Class  of  Work. 
This  Establishment  is  very  extensive,  adapted  to 
every  variety  and  style  of  Printing,  and  the  Proprietors 
hope  to  be  favored  with  a share  of  College  and  Society 
patronage.  BSTEsti mates  furnished  on  application. 

BAKER  & GODWIN,  Printers, 


25  PARK  ROW,  New  York  City. 

Directly  opposite  the  Post  Office. 


PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchant, 

314  Washington  St , 

Bet.  Duane  and  Jay  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOHN  WOODS, 

DEALER  IN 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 

245  & 268  Washington  Market, 

Fulton  Street  Side,  NEW  YORK. 


KEARN’S  HOTEL, 

Seventh  Ave.  and  13 2d  Street, 

The  above  named  Hotel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  l,  for  the  accommodation  of  drivers  on  the 
road  and  the  public  in  general. 

Parties  will  And  all  tile  delicacies  of  the  season 
served  up  In  the  best  manner,  and  the  choicest 
brands  of  wines,  liquors  and  segars. 

THOMAS  KEARNS. 

MORENO’S 

Palais  Royal  Gallery , 

No.  4 East  14th  Street,  N.  Y. 

T ictures  finished  in  Ink,  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Crayon, 
Though  for  half  the  price,  he  produces  pictures  equal  in 
merit  to  those  of  any  artist  in  the  city. 

CATHOLIC  MEDAL  AND  BADGE  CO, 

A.  SCHWARTZ  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Medals  & Badges  of  every  Description, 

33  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

The  Leo  Cigars  & Cheroots 

Arc  Smoked  in  all  the  Leading  Colleges  of  the  U.  S. 
Manufactured  of  Pure  Havana  Fillers  and  San  Domingo 
Wrappers,  l»y  DINGFELDER  A:  LIRKO, 
3!)  & 41  Fulton  St.,  Pi.  Y'.  City. 


2000  lbs.  TO  THE  TON  GUARANTEED. 

PHILLIP  MARKEY, 

Dealer  in  all  the  Best  Grades  of  COAL, 

Yard,  521  Sc  523  W.  55tli  St., 

Bet.  10th  & 11th  Aves.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

URSULINE  ACADEMY, 

East  Morrisania,  150th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Scholastic  year  Is  divided  into  two  sessions. 
Terms  per  session,  including  board,  tuition, 


W ashing  and  bedding $142.50 

Music 30.00 


COPIES  OF 

The  Principles  of  Literature, 

By  Rev.  P.  A.  HALPIN. 

MAY  BE  HAD  AT  COLLEGE. 


Hip  Horb^mn  So!fyt$  BMijIij* 

TERMS  : 

One  Dollar  a Year  in  advance. 
Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 

One  Inch  Advertisements,  Five 
Dollars  a year. 


This  College  enjoys  the  powers 
of  a University,  and  is  conducted 
by  Jesuit  Fathers. 

It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  a complete  Classical 
and  commercial  Education. 

The  Philosophical  training  is 
solid  and  thorough. 

A separate  Class  of  Book-keep- 
ing has  been  opened  especially  for 
Students  of  the  University  Course. 

French  and  German  are  taught 
without  charge. 

As  an  inducement  for  young 
men,  already  advanced  in  their 
English  Education,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Classical  Course,  the  col- 
lege has  opened  a special  Latin 
and  Greek  Class,  to  lead  them 
rapidly  towards  graduation. 

Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing 
are  also  taught  by  competent  pro- 
fessors. But  for  these  branches 
there  are  extra  charges. 

The  Terms  are: 

For  Tuition,  Board,  and  Lodg- 
ing payable  half-yearly  in 
advance, $300 

Washing  and  Mending  of 
Linen, 30 

Entrance  Fee  (paid  only  once, 
at  first  entering  College)  - 10 

The  Fee  for  Day- Scholars  is  60 

Half-Boarders. 160 

For  further  information  apply 
to 

Rev.  P.  F.  DEALY,  S.  J„ 

President. 
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SPENCERIAN  Steel  Pens 


OF  SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  MAKE. 

More  tlian  8.000,000  of  the  “No.  1 "sold  annually. 

In  SSO  A niubem  : Samples  of  each  for  trial  on  re- 
ceipt  of  23  Cents. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & Co..  New  York. 

RICHARD  S.  TREACY, 

Real  Estate  & Insurance, 

RENTS  COLLECTED. 

Ccr.  42d  St.  & Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


C.  H.  MYERS  & BRO, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Wlww,  (Bin*,  kc. 

BALTIMORE,  M(l. 

MIEP  STU CKARD, 

Near  Fordham  Depot, 

Dealer  in  Daily  & Weekly  Newspapers 
Books,  Segars  and  Tobacco. 

Stationery,  Fruit  & Confectionery 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


KEARNS’  HOTEL, 

FORDHAM, 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  St.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE. 

A pleasant  Family  Hotel  with  all  the  convenlence'of 
a City  Hotel.  Large  rooms  and  a good  larder.  Par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  transient  guests. 

T.  KEARNS,  Proprietor. 


DONOVAN  A LONDERGAN, 

Steam  Job  Printers, 

269  Pearl  Street, 

I Near  Fulton  St.  NEW  YORK. 


SMOKE  THE  BEST! 

KINNEY  BROS.,  Pioneer  Cigarette  Manufacturers  of 
America,  use  only  the  finest  grades  of 

OLD  COLDEN  LEAF 

and  the  PUKEST  RTCE  PAPER  in  their  Celebrated 
Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos.  SELECT  To  SUIT 
YOUR  TASTE. 

ALL  ARE  WARRANTED. 

Sweet  Caporai.  Caporal  14,  St  James  14,  Sweet  Capo- 
rai  Cork  Mouthpiece,  Kinney  Bros.’  Straight  Cut,  etc., 
etc.  Also  the  finest  grades  of  Smoking  Tobacco,  cut 
expressly  for  pipes  and  cigarettes,  and  GENUINE  RICE 
PAPER  IN  BCR  KS.  Sold  by  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


James  Olwell.  John  E.  McWhorter, 

Joseph  F.  Carrigan,  Marcds  J.  McLoughlin. 

mw  ©iiWEiiii  4 ce., 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS, 

181  West  Street,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  DUFFEY’S 

fiillil 

Near  the  Depot. 

Best  accommodations  for  Guests.  Meals  at  all 
hours.  Livery  Stable  attached. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

A Select  French,  English,  German  and  Latin  Board 
ing  and  Day  School,  for  Y’oung  Ladies,  No.  25  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

This  Institution  has  been  reopened  under  tbe  di- 
rection of  Madame  Servatius.  Ir,  Is  eminently  select. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  School.  Accomplished 
Professors  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  Institute 
had  already  obtained  under  Madame  Tardivel,  its 
foundress.  For  particulars  apply  to 

MADAME  SERVATIUS. 


D.  HARRINGTON  & CO. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

770,  772,  774  1st  AVENUE, 

New  York  City. 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES 


IN- 


FINE  CLOTHING  *» 


FURNISHING  GOODS, 


READY-MADE  AND  TO  ORDER. 

RELIABLE  GOODS.  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

DEVLIN 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST. 


OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL. 


LIBRARY 


